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D  CITIZENS  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

OF 

md  the  War  for  the  Union." 


a  A,  Andrew,  of  Mass. 

BOSTON,  Sept.  20,  1861. 

to  your  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Southern, 
nonthly  part  with  some  care,  and  have  formed  a  very 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  execute'd.  Such 
Dcuments,  relating  to  the  present  war,  cannot  fail  to  be 
are  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  will  wish  to  study  the 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 


ird  Everett,  of  Boston. 

_  BOSTON,  Sept.  18,  1861. 

DEAR  SIR  : — I  have  looked  cursorily  over  the  first  number  of  the  monthly  edition  of  the  history  of  "  The 
Southern  Rebellion  and  the  War  for  the  Union,"  and  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work. 


Respectfully  yours, 


EVERETT. 


Letter  of  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  Sept.  20,  1861. 

SIR  : — I  have  carefully  read  the  first  number  of  your  history  of  the  rise  -and  progress  of  the  present 
rebellion.  I  heartily  approve  of  your  undertaking. 

A  carefully  prepared  record  of  the  events  connected  with  the  present  war.will  not  only  be  of  value  now, ! 
but  will  be  an  important  magazine  of  facts  for  future  historians.     The  history  of  this  rebellion  will  hereafter 
be  read  with  as  much  interest  as,  and  will  be  regarded  as  of  even  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  French 
revolution. 

Your  work  has  already  been  of  great  service  to  me  as  a  text  book,  for  dates  of  important  events.  V'our 
historical  summary  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  your  book.  Every  intelligent  reader  will 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  to  revive  his  recollection. 

I  therefore  trust  that  you  will  receive  such  a  liberal  share  of  patronage  as  will  justify  you  in  executing 
your  plan. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHERMAN. 


Letter  of  Hon.  J.  Holt,  of  Kentucky. 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  18th,  1861. 

DEAR  SIR  :— I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  16th  instant,  and  also  of  the  first  number  of  the  monthly 
edition  of  the  history  of  "  The  Southern  Rebellion  and  the  War  for  the  Union,"  for  which  I  thank  you.  1 
have  only  glanced  at  its  pages,  but  hope  to  bo  able  to  give  it  hereafter  a  careful  examination.  The  design 
ia  patriotic  and  praiseworthy,  and  if  the  materials  of  the  work  are  scrupulously  collected  and  arranged,  it  will 
be  invaluable  for  purposes  of  history. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HOLT. 


Letter  of  Gov.  Washburn,  of  Maine. 

AUOUSIA,  Sept.  19th,  1861. 

DEAR  SIR  :— I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  history  of  "  The  Southern  Rebellion  and 
the  War  for  the  Union." 

From  a  rapid  examination  of  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  invaluable  record  of  the  most  important  era  in  oar 
national  history.    No  intelligent  citizen  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

J.  WASHBURN,  JB. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  production  of  a  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  and  the  War  for  the  Union 
which  shall  cover  the  entire  subject,  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  is  a  work  of  magni 
tude,  comprising  three  distinct  histories,  each  of  which  might  properly  demand  a  spe 
cific  record.  The  Political,  Social  and  Military  conditions  of  the  Rebellion  are  so  clearly 
defined  as  to  offer  strong  claims  for  their  separate  consideration ;  still,  each  is  but  part  of  a 
single  whole  ;  and  each  are  so  interwoven  as  to  be  treated  in  unity. 

In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  praducing  the  History  in  its  comprehensive  form*,  I  felt, 
but  too  keenly,  the  requisition  for  the  exercise  of  abilities  which  but  few  persons  are 
permitted  to  call  their  own.  Clearness  of  apprehension,  correctness  of  judgment,  im 
partiality,  p»wer  of  grouping  and  association,  patience  of  research — all  to  be  guided 
by  a  style  of  narrative  at  once  clear,  concise,  and  impressive,— surely  I  might  well  have 
shrunk  from  the  ordeal.  But,  the  earnest  desire  to  see  the  much-needed  work  performed, 
to  place  the  public  in  possession  of  the  story  of  the  Secession  Revolution,overcame  appre 
hension  for  the  result,  and  induced  me  to  assume  the  responsible  trust.  How  that  trust 
has  been  discharged,  the  public  must  judge. 

From  the  outset  I  have  had  to  contend  against  the  quantity  of  data  offered  as  mate 
rial  for  my  work.  The  historian  generally  seeks  for  multiplicity  in  his  authorities,  thus 
to  be  the  more  able  to  secure  a  correct  version  of  his  story ;  but,  in  the  present  instance 
at  least,  there  has  been  only  too  much  "  authority"  offered.  What  with  interminable 
versions  of  the  same  affair  in  almost  countless  papers — with  news  dispatches  from  responsible 
and  irresponsible  sources — with  letters  written  in  a  partisan  spirit,  in  ignorance  or  in  malice 
— with  endless  Convention  reports,  speeches,  ordinances,  resolutions,  &c. — with  Legislative 
proceedings  of  many  States — with  the  proceedings  of  two  Congresses,  and  the  documents 
of  two  cotemporary  Executives — with  the  great  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  feeling  in  all 
sections,  as  represented  by  two  thousand  newspapers — I  have  been  fairly  oppressed  with 
the  weight  and  multitude  of  my  witnesses.  To  reduce  this  chaos  to  order  was  a  labor  of 
many  days,  and  if,  in  the  reproduction  of  testimony  offered,  occasional  errors  have  occur 
red,  I  feel  that  they  were  unavoidable,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
History  has  been  produced — thirty-two  octavo  letter-press  pages  being  demanded  weekly. 
Still,  I  can  but  hope  that  errors  of  facts  are  few  : — if  they  do  occur,  it  is  from  no  purpose 
to  modify  the  record,  nor  to  suppress  the  truth. 

I  acknowledge  every  obligation  to  the  New  York  daily  journals.  Their  extraordinary 
facilities  of  information,  their  vast  net-work  of  correspondence,  render  them  cotemporary 
chroniclers  which  no  book-maker  can  slight  in  the  composition  of  a  history  of  the  times. 
Their  editorial  views,  or  partisan  bias,  scarcely  affect  the  statement  of  events,  in  which 
posterity  will  be  chiefly  concerned.  Where  a  difference  of  statement  has  been  made,  having 
the  several  leading  dailies  at  hand,  and  other  collateral  evidence,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  careful  collaborates  of  evidence  to  be  led  estray  by  the  "writing  up"  or  the  "writing 
down"  of  editors  and  correspondents. 
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In  reporting  Congressional  proceedings  I  have  used,  to  a  great  extent,  telegraphic 
abstracts  or  digests.  Having  before  me,  however,  the  Congressional  Globe,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  correct  those  errors  incident  to  mere  news  dispatches;  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  "  representative "  speeches  of  leading  members  of  the  two  Houses,  I  have  chiefly  had 
recourse  to  the  Official  (Globe)  reports.  The  pages  of  this  work,  therefore,  become,  ex 
necessitate  rei,  a  repository  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  eloquence  and  dialectics 
which  now  are  a  part  of  our  oratorical  treasures. 

The  State  Papers  and  Documents  reproduced  are  such  as  have  true  historical  value 
and  significance.  I  have  used  abstracts  of  such  papers  in  but  few  instances,  preferring 
that  the  public  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  originals.  In  the  future,  when  this 
great  struggle  shall  enlist,  in  its  exposition,  writers  of  various  views,  it  will  be  the  surest 
safe  guard  against  misinterpretation  or  partizan  zeal  to  be  possessed  of  the  official  records. 
Having  these,  the  intelligent  reader  need  have  no  fears  of  being  misled  in  his  judgments. 

The  detail  of  State  Legislature'  and  State  Convention's  proceedings  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  omitted.  I  preferred  not  to  encumber  the  narrative  with  the  processes  of 
legislation  when  the  final  results  would  convey  all  historically  necessary  information. 
A  volume  would  be  required  for  each  State,  if  its  doings  were  given  in  detail.  Such  a  work 
it  will  remain  for  some  citizen  in  each  State  to  perform,  who  shall  have  access  to  all 
sources  of  local  information  and  proceedings.  I  may  here  confess  my  many  obligations  to 
leading  citizens  throughout  the  country  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  my  labors.  For 
their  valuable  suggestions,  for  their  generous  remittances  of  important  documents  and 
special  information,  for  their  publicly  and  privately  expressed  opinions  regarding  the 
work  I  was  performing,  I  can  but  be  grateful.  In  my  future  labors  I  trust  their  good 
offices  will  not  be  intermitted.  I  shall  be  ever  happy  to  receive  any  information  or  sugges 
tions  which  can  add  to  the  value  of  this  History. 
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I  N  T  R  O  1)  U  C  T  ION. 


THE  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  wonders  of  modern  civilization.  As  the  "  Great  Republic,"  it  has  stood  apart  and 
above  all  other  Governments  of  Christendom.  The  vastness  of  its  territory,  the  freedom 
of  its  laws,  the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  which  animated  its 
people,  all  have  contributed  to  arrest  a  world's  attention — to  command  a  world's  respect. 
Guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  liberty  of  conscience  and  speech — to  every  press  the  utmost 
freedom  of  expression — to  every  individual  perfect  protection  of  property  and  immunity 
from  oppression  of  person  or  possessions — th«  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  so 
grown  in  the  esteem  of  Christian  men,  of  all  lands,  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Gospel  of  Government.  Animated  by  its  spirit,  guided  by  its  system,  secure  under  its  all- 
pervading  powers,  the  country  had  so  perfected  in  material  greatness  as  to  astonish  econ 
omists,  and  to  challenge  the  admiration  even  of  Monarchs.  Here  Liberty  had  its  perfect 
embodiment.  Here  Humanity  stood  forth  in  its  dignity  and  truth.  Here  Intelligence  be 
came  the  birthright  of  each  and  all.  Here  Peace  reigned  supreme  ;  while,  over  boundless 
leagues  of  hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  jubilate  of  a  happy  people  went  up 
ceaselessly.  To  be  an  American  was  an  honor  above  titles  of  nobility  or  stars  of  an 
Emperor's  approbation. 

Circumstances,  potent  enough  to  change  all  this — to  dissever  the  bonds  of  union  among 
the  States— to  repudiate  a  Constitution  which  embodied  so  much  wisdom,  and  liberty,  and 
happiness — to  arrest  the  progress  and  paralyze  the  energy  of  the  country — to  banish  peace, 
and  sound  the  alarums  of  war  throughout  the  land— to  marshal  twice  five  hundred  thousand 
Americans  on  the  field  in  fratricidal  strife,  might  well  excite  astonishment  in  the  dullest 
brain,  and  alarm  the  friends  of  liberal  ideas  throughout  the  world. 

Never,  since  the  revolt  of  Lucifer,  has  there  been  a  more  causeless  rebellion  against  a 
justly-constituted  and  beneficent  Government.  Never  has  civilization  known  a  more  reck 
less  abuse  of  its  prerogatives  to  demoralize  and  cripple  its  own  development.  In  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  the  "  Great  Democratic  Experiment "  is  arrested  by  a  mere  faction 
of  unscrupulous  men,  through  whose  efforts,  aided  by  the  weakness  of  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
the  country  is  humiliated  in  its  pride,  abased  in  its  glory,  and  made  to  feel  a  weight  of  woe 
which  it  will  take  generations  to  forget. 

The  circumstances  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  it  will  not  take  generations  to  fathom. 
Great  revolutions,  like  those  recorded  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  had  their  origin  in  causes  so  remote,  and  their  results  were  so  ramified 
to  society  and  Governments,  that,  even  to  this  day,  their  story  is  not  wholly  told.  But,  in 
the  American  Pro-Slavery  Rebellion,  there  are  no  long  trains  of  circumstances,  no  widely 
diffused  and  deeply-seated  causes  of  discontent,  growing  and  developing  through  a  series  of 
years,  until  the  final  open  resort  to  arms.  Were  it  thus,  its  History  could  not  now  be 
written.  It  sprung  up  almost  in  a  day,  against  the  wishes,  the  demands,  the  hopes,  of  those 
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whom  it  most  concerned.  It  was  the  scheme  of  a  few  daring  leaders,  and  of  a  few  led  men 
blinded  by  their  own  passions,  having  for  their  Cause  no  foundation  in  truth,  no  defence,  in 
law  or  equity,  no  justification,  even  if  the  ends  proposed  and  promised  had  been  attained. 
It  came  of  the  restless  souls  of  restless  spirits,  and  has  no  long-past  history  to  be  investi 
gated  in  order  to  write  the  story  of  its  drama  correctly.  The  proceedings  of  the  second 
session  of  the  XXXVIth  Congress  contain  all  the  legal  facts  necessary  to  form,  at  this  moment, 
a  perfectly  just  opinion  and  estimate  of  the  entire  revolution. 

It  is  only  required  to  reproduce  the  official  records  of  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1860-61, 
in  order  to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
regarding  men  and  their  acts.  To  lay  the  repository  of  facts  before  the  people  is  the  prime 
object  of  our  present  work.  But,  as  the  entire  structure  of  the  Republic  has  been  on  trial, 
in  the  ordeal  forced,  we  have,  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  policy  pursued  to  sustain 
it,  sought  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  the  questions  involved,  viz. :  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  nature  of  the  Federal  consolidation,  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  relations 
of  Slavery  to  the  Government,  the  rights  of  the  majority  and  the  minority,  the  status  of  the 
States,  &c.,  &c.  In  considering  these  varied  and  interesting  questions,  we  have  necessarily 
reproduced  much  of  our  past  political  history,  have  given  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  on  that  instrument,  have  adverted  to  such  collateral  and  corresponding  cir 
cumstances  as  would  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  subject. 

We  have  sought  to  render  our  work,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  such  a  narrative  as  the  great 
events  seemed  to  demand.  The  office  of  the  historian  is  to  record  events  as  they  are,  not  to 
become  the  counsel  of  one  party  in  a  controversy  and  seek  to  write  down  an  opponent. 
Still,  the  historian  must  assume,  to  a  great  degree,  the  office  of  arbiter  and  judge.  The 
great  case  has  been  laid  before  him  ;  he  has  studied  it  in  all  its  lights  and  shades ;  he  has 
heard  the  arguments  of  able  counsel  and  listened  to  the  evidence  of  innumerable  witnesses  • 
and  it  remains  for  him,  as  a  disinterested  umpire,  to  give  such  a  summary  of  facts,  events, 
and  opinions  as  will  enable  his  jury,  the  public,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  verdict:  Being  a 
Northern  man  in  feeling,  and  a  Unionist  in  sentiment,  our  work,  of  course,  will  assume  the 
stand-point  of -loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  its  praise,  and  the 
contrary  for  its  blame ;  but  we  desire  and  expect  that  the  present  and  the  future  will  submit 
all  to  the  crucible  of  truth.  If,  in  statements  of  opinion  or  dictums  of  judgment  we 
shall  err  by  too  great  devotion  to  our  feeling  of  loyalty,  we  only  challenge  a  successful  con 
tradiction,  and  will  thus  succeed  in  eliminating  the  truth.  •  Truth  should  know  no  reserve  • 
the  historian  who  feara  its  revelations  is  unworthy  to  write  for  his  countrymen  to  read. 
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IF,  as  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  asserts, 
our  government  is  "  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
the  world  has  ever  known,"  it  has  not  escaped 
the  fortunes  incident  to  all  governments-of 
fierce  opposition  and  attempted  revolutions. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  not 
adopted  without  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  opposition  in  the  Convention,  in  Congress, 
in  State  Legislatures,  and  among  the  people. 
It  was  regarded  in  the  various  lights  of  "  an  ex 
periment,"  a  "consolidated  tyranny,"  a  "cen 
tralization  fatal  to  State  independence,"  &c. 
Washington  said  of  the  instrument :"  There 
are  some  things  in  it  which  never  did  and 
never  will  obtain  my  cordial  approbation." 
Patrick  Henry  denounced  it  as  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Franklin  said,  in  the 
Convention :  "  I  consent  to  this  Constitution 
because  I  expect  no  better."  The  attempt  to 
construct  a  consolidated  government  out  of 
States,  diverse  in  interests,  each  jealous  of  its 
sovereignty,  was  "  an  experiment ;"  and  Wash 
ington's  expression  of  surprise,  that  any  ar 
rangement  had  been  made,  was  justified  by 
the  result  eventually  achieved  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  compact.  He  said:  "It  ap 
pears  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
delegates  from  so  many  States,  different  from 
each  other  in  their  manners,  circumstances 
and  prejudices,  should  unite  in  forming  a  sys 
tem  of  national  government  so  little  liable  to 
well-founded  objections;"  uttering,  however, 
in  the  same  paragraph,  his  own  qualified  ac 
ceptance  of  the  instrument : — "  Nor  am  I  yet 
such  an  enthusiastic,  partial  or  indiscriminat- 


ing  admirer  of  it  as  not  to  perceive  it  is  tinc 
tured  with  some  real,  though  not  radical, 
defects." 

Pending  discussion  of  the  merits  and  de 
merits  of  the  new  Constitution,  two  great  par 
ties  sprang  into  full  and  spirited  life,  viz. : 
the  "  Federalists,"  sustained  by  Washington, 
and  led  by  John  Adams  and  Hamilton ;  and 
the  "anti-Federalists,"  who  afterwards  as 
sumed  the  more  distinctive  appellation  of 
"Democrats,"  under  the  leadership  of  Tho 
mas  Jefferson,  Aaron  Burr,  and  others.  The 
differences  between  those  two  parties  were 
those  of  quality  rather  than  of  kind.  Both 
wanted  a  Republican  form  of  government; 
both  favored  a  Union ;  both  had  in  view  the 
best  mode  of  developing  the  vast  resources  of 
the  country ;  both  sought  to  guard  the  inte 
rests  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  the  intense 
patriotism  of  both  parties  which  rendered 
them  such  bitter  partisans.  Each  sought  to 
prove  the  other  an  enemy  to  good  govern 
ment  ;  and,  failing  to  reconcile  their  respective 
ideas,  they  became  as  irreconcilable  in  their 
animosities  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the 
Revolution. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  government,  ordained  under  such  discord 
ant  circumstances,  should  have  retained  some 
of  its  elements  of  discord,  nor  that  each  gene 
ration  should  witness  violent  opposition,  if 
not  actual  resistance,  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws,  both  by  individuals  and  by  States. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  succeeded  as  a  go- 
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vernment  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  its  authority,  thus  proving  its  pow 
ers  and  strength.  The  vigilance  and  bitter 
ness  of  parties  made  their  supporters  ever 
watchful  to  reap  advantages  from  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  of  their  antagonists;  hence, 
the  administers  of  the  laws  were  sedulously 
careful  to  execute  their  trusts  with  fidelity 
and  wisdom,  even  though  the  motive  might 
be  the  selfish  one  of  maintaining  a  political 
supremacy.  An  apathy  or  indifference  to 
ward  the  government  would  have  proved 
its  ruin,  and  have  paved  the  way  for  a  Mo 
narchy,  or  for  a  scries  of  State  independencies 
alike  fatal  to  their  political  and  moral  pros 
perity.  Party  spirit,  political  rancors,  public 
antipathies,  unpleasant  as  they  are  to  contem 
plate  singly,  are,  nevertheless,  the  great  regu 
lators  of  the  law,  and,  as  such,  are  actually 
desirable.  Washington  said  of  party  spirit : 
"  It  is  a  fire  n'ot  to  be  quenched ;  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting 
into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume."  That  "  uniform  vigilance" 
is  the  price  of  our  liberties ;  so  long  as  it  is  ex 
ercised  by  our  public  administrators,  and  by 
the  people,  we  are  safe — when  it  is  abated, 
our  liberties  and  government  are  in  danger. 

Opposition  to  the  Government  generally 
has  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  a  war  of 
words,  with  the  ballot-box  for  umpire.  Ac 
tual  resistance  to  the  arm.  of  the  law,  so  as  to 
require  force  in  its  suppression,  has  been  com 
paratively  unfrequent ;  yet,  such  instances  are 
numerous  enough  to  prove  not  only  that  we 
have  a  Government  capable  of  sustaining  it 
self,  but,  also,  that  the  peculiar  freedom  gua 
ranteed  to  all  may  engender  combinations  in 
imical  to  law  and  order.  Such  we  may  name : 

THE  WHISKEY  INSURRECTION,  1791-4. 

THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  EMEUTE,  1798. 

AARON  BURR'S  CONSPIRACY,  1806-7. 

THE  HARTFORD  CONVENTION  CONSPIRACY,  1«14. 

THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  AGITATION,  1820-22. 

THE  INDIAN  REBELLION  IN  GEORGIA,  1825. 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  NULLIFICATION  REBELLION, 
1831-2. 

DORR'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REBELLION,  1842. 

THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  IMBROGLIO,  1854-58. 

THE  UTAH  TROUBLES,  1858-59. 

THE  SECESSION  REVOLUTION,  18GO-61. 

Several  uprisings,  or  rebellions,  occurred 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  j 


which  were  suppressed  by  force;  but  they 
sprung  out  of  disorders  consequent  upon  a 
want  of  law  rather  than  of  defiance  to  it.  We 
name  above  the  Missouri  Compromise  trou 
bles  of  1820.  Though  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
rebellion  they  still  threatened  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Government,  and  merit  a  prominent 
place  in  any  political  history  of  the  country. 
That  agitation  was  the  parent  of  those  which 
followed,  wherein  the  questions  of  Free  and 
Slave  territory  were  paramount ;  and  the  hy 
dra  then  appeased  by  "  compromise"  became 
the  dragon  of  secession  and  revolution  in 
18(30. 


THE  WHISKEY  INSURRECTION,  1791-4. 

Upon  the  assumption,  by  the  Federal  Go 
vernment,  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  States 
in  the  War  for  Independence,  it  became  neces 
sary  to  provide  for  the  interest,  and  gradua? 
liquidation  of  the  principal,  of  that  debt- 
making  '$826,000  to  be  added  to  the  annual 
tax  list  in  support  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment.  This  sum,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  to  raise 
by  an  "  excise"  tax  on  distilleries,  and  by  ad 
ditional  duties  on  imported  liquors.  In  con 
firmation  of  the  Treasurer's  recommendation, 
the  Congress  of  1791-92  enacted  laws  impos 
ing  upon  all  imported  spirits  a  duty  varying 
from  twenty  to  forty  cents  a  gallon.  The  ex 
cise  to  be  collected  on  domestic  spirits  varied, 
with  their  strength,  from  nine  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  gallon  on  those  distilled  from  grain, 
and  from  eleven  to  thirty  cents  when  the  ma 
terial  was  molasses  or  other  imported  product, 
thus  allowing  a  considerable  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  exclusively  home  product. 
For  the  collection  of  these  duties  each  State 
was  made  an  inspection  district,  with  its  su 
pervisor,  and  each  district  was  subdivided 
into  surveys  of  inspection,  each  with  its  in 
spector.  All  distillers  were  required  to  enter 
their  distilleries  at  the  nearest  office  of  inspec 
tion,  with  a  complete  description  of  all  the 
buildings,  which  buildings  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  constant  examination  of  an  inspector 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  was  to  guage 
and  brand  the  cask^,  the  duties  to  be  paid 
before  the  removal  of  the  spirits  from  the  dis 
tillery.  But,  to  save  the  expense  and  trouble 
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to  both  parties  of  this  constant  oversight,  the 
small  country  stills  not  situated  in  any  town 
or  village,  were  to  pay  an  annual  rate  of  sixty 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  capacity  of*the  still. 
VI!  casks  containing  spirits  not  properly 
branded  and  certified  were  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Pennsylvania  at  that  time  manufactured 
great  quantities  of  whiskey.  Indeed,  it  was 
manufactured  liberally  by  all  the  States,  and 
became  so  common  as  a  beverage  as  to  be  re 
garded  one  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
Its  tax,  and  consequent  enhancement  of  cost 
to  the  consumer,  created  as  much  feeling  as  if 
flour  and  bacon  were  to  become  agents  in  re 
plenishing  an  exhausted  treasury.  But,  in 
Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun 
tains,  the  excitement  soon  assumed  the  tone 
of  a  menace.  In  that  particular  section  the 
chief  grain  grown  was  rye,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  whiskey,  could  be  transported  to  the 
East  and  be  exchanged  for  every  needed  com 
modity.  Whiskey  thus  became  a  kind  of  cur 
rency.  To  tax  it  was  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
assumption  which  it  was  as  just  and  necessary 
to  repudiate  as  to  resist  the  tea  and  stamp  tax 
imposed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

This  feeling  became  so  general  that,  in  the 
four  western  counties  of  the  State  named, 
combinations  were  entered  into  by  the  distil 
lers  and  the  people  to  resist,  by  force,  the  col 
lection  of  the  tax.  The  first  step  was  to  warn 
away  the  collectors ;  next,  to  forbid  the  in 
spectors  from  entering  any  distillery,  public 
or  private.*  Indignities  were,  consequently, 
freely  visited  upon  the  "minions  of  the  law." 
Johnson,  collector  for  Alleghany,  was  seized, 
shaved,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  driven  out 
side  of  his  district.  An  inspector  named  Wil 
son,  who  had  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  was  seized 
in  his  own  house  one  night,  by  men  in  dis 
guise,  borne  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  branded 
on  both  cheeks  by  a  red  hot  iron,  coated  with 
tar  and  feathers,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
county.  The  terror  inspired  by  these  and 
other  outrages,  caused  much  alarm  through 
out  the  entire  country.  In  it  friends  of  the 

*  It  is  estimated  that,  iu  Pennsylvania  alone,  there 
were  five  thousand  distilleries,  great  and  small ! 
Great  numbers  of  farmers  manufactured  their  grain 
into  spirits  and  wagoned  it  over  the  mountains  to  ex 
change  for  supplies. 


government  saw  the  seeds  of  a  powerful  in 
surrection.  But,  the  law  must  be  sustained 
and  the  resistants  punished ;  otherwise  all 
law  would  be  at  an  end,  and  any  armed  mob 
might  defy  the  a'cts  of  Congress. 

A  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  timid,  who  thought  it 
better  to  compromise  matters  than  to  resort  to 
force.  It  was  in  vain ;  and  Western  Penn 
sylvania  successfully  resisted  the  collection  of 
the  tax,  up  to  July,  1794.  Government  then 
saw  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law  and  of 
arraigning  the  malcontents,  or  else  of  confess 
ing  its  weakness  to  meet  rebellion.  Thirty 
warrants  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  against  offending  dis 
tillers.  All  save  one  were  successfully  served, 
by  the  aid  of  a  posse  of  armed  men,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  District  InsjTector,  Gen. 
Neville.  This  one  met  the  posse  by  an  arm 
ed  resistance.  His  men  fired  upon  the  officers 
and  compelled  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Neville  secured  a  squad  of  troops  to  guard 
his  house,  but  it  was  attacked  and  burned, 
down — the  General  escaping  down  the  river 
to  Marietta,  then  crossing  over  the  country  to 
Philadelphia,  to  make  known  the  true  state 
of  affairs  to  the  President. 

This  success  gave  the  insurrectionists  a 
clear  field.  They  proceeded  to  extremes  in 
their  violence  against  all  who  upheld  the 
law.  The  mail  was  robbed  and  letters  were 
read  to  obtain  evidence  of  complicity  with 
government,  on  the  part  of  citizens.  The  in 
surgents  summoned  the  militia,  and  seven 
thousand  men  answered  the  call.  Col.  Cook, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Fayette  County,  was 
made  President  of  this  "assembly  of  citi 
zens,"  and  Albert  Gallatin  (afterwards  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country)  wag 
chosen  Secretary.  Gallatin  prepared  an  ad 
dress  which  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the 
"  still  loyal  people"  who  were  in  arms  to  "  re 
sist  a  lawless  invasion  of  their  rights."  A 
major-general  was  elected,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  drill  the  troops  and  to  prepare  for  fur 
ther  operations. 

Washington,    now   thoroughly    convinced  , 
that  further  temporising  wTith  the  wrong  was 
inexcusable,  issued  his  proclamation  requiring 
the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  those  opposing 
the  laws  to  desist.     This  effected  nothing, 
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when  lie  issued  a  second,  calling  upon  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  for  13,000  troops  to  sup 
press  the  rebellion.*  This  was  the  begin 
ning  of  the  end.  The  insurgents,  apparently 
appalled  by  the  President's  well  understood 
purpose  to  arrest  and  hang  every  man  found 
in  arms,  called  a  Convention  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry,  and  there  adopted  resolutions  of  entire 
submission.  '  The  troops  proceeded  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  under  command  of  Gov.  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  when  the  excise  officers  entered, 
with  but  occasional  signs  of  opposition,  upon 
their  duties.  Lee  proclaims  an  amnesty,  and 
the  matter  ended  by  Pennsylvania  whiskey 
contributing  essentially  to  enhance  the  reven 
ues  of  the  country. 

THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION 
EMEUTE,  1798. 

During  the  administration  of  John  Adams 
the  country  was  visibly  affected  by  the  French 
•  Revolution,  whose  terrible  tragedy  was  then 
being  enacted.  It  created,  in  America,  a 
strong  party,  in  sympathy  with  the  revolu 
tionists,  notwithstanding  the  French  Direc 
tory  had,  with  reckless  impudence,  preyed 
upon  our  commerce,  insulted  our  foreign 
agents,  and  refused  liquidation  for  authenti 
cated  claims.  Jefferson  was,  from  his  long 
residence  in  France,  and  his  strong  sympathy 
with  the  ultra-democratic  idea,  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  sympathisers  in  this  country. 
Running  for  the  Presidency  he  was  beaten  by 
Adams.  This  was  construed  by  the  French 
as  a  non-recognition,  by  this  country,  of  their 
new  government;  they  therefore  rather  in- 

*  It  was  not  until  February  28th,  1795,  that  Con 
gress  passed  the  act  to  empower  the  President  to 
call  out  troops  in  certain  emergencies,  under  which 
law  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  in  1SG1.  Washington  really 
exceeded  his  authority ;  but,  Congress  not  being  in 
session  for  the  moment,  he  was  compelled  to  act 
and  look  to  the  people  and  to  Congress  for  his  justi 
fication.  Congress  justified  him  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  referred  to,  which  was  then  designed  to  meet 
•  all  such  cases  of  danger  occurring  during  the  ad 
journment  of  the  Legislative  Body.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  availing  himself  of  that  act,  did  not  exceed  its 
powers  in  calling  75,000  men  "to  suppress  said  com 
binations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  respected." 


tensified  their  lawless  course  towards  our 
commerce  and  ministers.  Their  organ,  the 
Aurora,  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  u  anti-Fede 
ral"  echoes  throughout  the  country,  became 
excessively  insolent  toward  the  "  Federals," 
going  so  far  in  their  malignant  endeavors  to 
excite  the  country  against  the  party,  as  to 
heap  lampoons  even  upon  Washington's  head. 
The  French  Directory  refused  to  receive  our 
minister,  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  left  no  means  un 
tried  for  mortifying  our  representatives  and 
for  crippling  our  energies  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Adams  and  the  Federalists  wished,  from 
the  first,  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  regard  to 
the  wars  in  Europe ;  but,  the  violence  of  the 
French  sympathisers  here,  and  the  continued 
persecutions  of  our  commerce  by  the  French, 
left  no  alternative,  apparently,  but  to  resent 
not  only  French  indignities,  but  also  to  place 
the  large  number  of  foreign  malcontents, 
seeking  by  their  immeasurable  libels  to  stir 
up  sedition,  under  the  restraints  of  law. 

Acting  under  the  impulses  of  the  prevail' 
ing  excitement  against  this  revolutionary  for 
eign  element,  the  question  was  raised  whe 
ther  the  safety  of  the  country  did  not  demand 
that  such  foreign  residents  in  the  United 
States  as  were  known  to  give  aid  to  external 
enemies  should  not  be  banished;  while,  to 
protect  the  President,  Congress,  and  public 
officers  from  the  atrocious  falsehoods  and 
libels  put  forth  day  by  day,  it  was  proposed 
to  pass  a  Sedition  law  which  should  meet  the 
case.  The  question  was  finally  met  in  Con 
gress  by  the  passage  of  three  acts. 

The  first  was  an  amendment  to  the  naturali 
zation  act,  extending  the  previous  residence  to 
fourteen  years,  and  requiring  five  years  pre 
vious  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen.  A  register  was  also  kept  of  all  aliens 
resident  in  the  country. 

A  second  act,  limited  to  two  years,  gave  the 
President  authority  to  order  out  of  the  country 
all  such  aliens  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

By  a  third  act,  in  case  of  declaration  of  war 
all  natives  or  citizens  of  the    hostile  nation ; 
were  liable  to  be  apprehended  or  removed. 

These  acts  produced  extreme  excitement. 
The  second,  familiarly  called  the  Alien  Act, 
was  stienuously  opposed  in  the  House,  and 
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only  passed  by  a  vote  of  46  to  40.  Neither 
this  act  nor  the  third,  however,  were  enforced, 
it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
to  do  so  or  not.  They  served,  nevertheless, 
the  good  effect  of  starting  from  our  shores 
three  ships' loads  of  Frenchmen,  whose  pre 
sence  in  America  had  given  great  offence. 
Among  the  number  was  Volney,  the  revolu 
tionist  and  infidel. 

June  26th,  1798,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Maryland, 
introduced  the  Sedition  law  to  Congress. 
After  various  amendments  and  much  opposi- 
sition,  it  passed.  It  provided :  First,  that  it 
is  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  for  any  per 
sons  to  conspire  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  impede  the  operation  of  the 
law,  or  to  commit,  advise  or  attempt  to  pro 
cure  any  insurrection,  riot,  unlawful  assembly 
or  combination.  The  second  section  subjected 
to  a  fine,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  publishing  of  any  false,  scandalous  or  ma 
licious  writings  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress, 
or  the  President,  with  intent  to  defame  them 
or  bring  them  in  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against 
them  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to  excite  any 
unlawful  combination  for  opposing  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  encourage  any  hos 
tile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the 
United  States.  The  act  was  to  continue  in 
force  until  June  25th,  1800. 

These  acts  called  forth  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  the  "  anti-Federalists,"  who 
regarded  them  as  unconstitutional  and  highly 
offensive.  As  the  Alien  law  was  not  enforced, 
and  as  the  Sedition  law  terminated  by  limi 
tation  in  less  than  two  years,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  the  laws  themselves  which  offended 
so  much,  as  the  principle  involved.  They 
gave  occasion,  therefore,  for  Jefferson's  cele 
brated  "  Resolutions  of  '98,"  introduced  by 
George  Nicholas,  into  the  Kentucky  Legisla 
ture.  The  original  draft  of  these  resolutions, 
in  Jefferson's  own  hand-writing,  is  yet  pre 
served.  As  introduced  by  Nicholas,  however, 
some  of  its  more  objectionable  sections  were 
me  dified. 

The  original  draft  began  with  a  resolution 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  compact 
between  the  Stales,  as  States,  by  which  is 


created  a  general  government  for  special  pur 
poses,  each  State  reserving  to  itself  the  resi 
duary  mass  of  power  and  right,  and  that,  as 
in  other  cases  of  compact  between  parties, 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  as  of 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of-  re 
dress.  Then  followed  five  resolutions,  practi 
cally  applying  to  the  acts  of  the  last  Con 
gress — this  alleged  right  of  the  States  to  judge 
of  infractions  and  their  remedy,  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  officially  and  consti 
tutionally  as  parties  to  the  compact,  and  as 
.the  foundation  of  important  legislation. 
These  three  acts  were  severally  to  punish 
counterfeiters  of  bills  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  the  Sedition  Law  and  the  Alien  Law — 
all  of  which,  for  various  reasons  assigned, 
were  successively  pronounced  "not  law,  but 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force."  The  Sena 
tors  and  members  of  Kentucky  were  directed 
to  lay  these  resolutions  before  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  the  Governor  was  also  in 
structed  to  transmit  the  resolutions  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  whom  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  for  a  concurrence 
with  Kentucky  in  requesting  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  laws,  and  declaring  them  void  and 
of  no  force.  This  was  the  shape  in  which, 
with  only  two  or  three  dissenting  votes,  the 
resolutions  passed  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1798. 

The  same  sentiments  were  embodied  in  re 
solutions  introduced  by  Madison  to  the  Vir 
ginia  Legislature,  Dec.  24th,  1798.  A  month 
later  they  were  sent  out  to  the  several  States 
accompanied  by  an  address. 

All  however  ended  here.  None  of  the  States 
responded  favorably  to  the  resolutions ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Penn 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  disavowed  the  doctrine  set,  up 
of  a  right  in  the  State  Legislatures  to  decide 
upon  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress.  The 
reply  of  Massachusetts  likewise  maintained 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  as  being  justified  by  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro 
vide  for  the  common  defence. 

Mr.  Everett  says: — "But  the  resolutions 
did  their  work — all  they  were  intended  or 
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expected  to  do — by  shaking  the  administra 
tion.  At  the  ensuing  election,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
at  whose  instance  the  entire  movement  was 
made,  was  chosen  President  by  a  very  small 
majority;  Mr.  Madison  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  administration  as  Secretary  of  State; 
the  obnoxious  laws  expired  by  their  own 
limitation;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to 
administer  the  Government  upon  constitu 
tional  principles  quite  as  lax,  to  say  the  least, 
as  those  of  his  predecessors." 

These  resolutions  -  we  have  referred  to  at 
seemingly  unnecessary  length ;  but,  as  they 
contain  the  germ  of  all  the  ideas  since  ad-, 
vanced  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  interpret — 
to  adopt  or  nullify — the  laws  of  Congress, 
they  deserve  especial  attention.  They  were 
simply  acted  upon  and  repeated  by  the  trai 
torous  Hartford  Convention — were  simply  re 
produced  by  South  Carolina  in  her  Nullifica 
tion  Ordinance  of  1832,  and  put  in  practice 
by  the  revolutionists  of  1860,  as  will  be  shown. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  AARON  BURR, 

1806-7. 

Aaron  Burr  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
the  Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  competitor,  Jefferson,  finally  obtained  the 
casting  vote  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Federalist,  of  De 
laware.  He  thereupon  became  President,  and 
Burr  Vice-President.  The  history  of  that 
seven  days  balloting  is  one  of  the  most  re 
markable  episodes  in  that  day  of  intrigues,  of 
plots  and  counterplots.  It  shows  Burr  to  have 
been  a  subtle,  unscrupulous  and  perfectly  im 
mobile  man — one  well  fitted  for  "  stratagems, 
treasons  and  spoils."  Burr  served  the  one 
term  with  ability,  plotting  a  stroke  for  the 
Presidency.  But,  the  Democracy  found  rea 
son  to  distrust  him,  and  named  George  Clin 
ton,  of  New  York,  as  their  candidate  for  Vice- 
President- -Mr.  Jefferson  standing  for  his 
second  term  as  Chief-Magistrate.  Burr,  not 
to  be  thwarted,  and  hoping  to  heap  confusion 
upon  his  opponents,  avowed  himself  an  inde 
pendent  candidate  for  the  Gubeanatorial 
chair  of  New  York,  and  would  have  defeat 
ed  opposition  had  he  not  been  so  thorough 
ly  distrusted.  Alexander  Hamilton  cast  his 
great  influence  against  the  intriguer — prefer- 


ing  that  the  Federalists  should  pass  from 
power  rather  than  contribute  one  vote  to 
the  election  of  a  person  as  base  as  Burr. 
That  oppo'sition  defeated  the  ambitious 
aspirant,  and  Hamilton  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  life  for  the  part  he  had  acted.  Burr 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat,  and,  by 
avoiding  every  possibility  of  a  settlement, 
forced  the  unwilling  Hamilton  to  place  his 
body  as  a  target  for  the  unerring  weapon  of 
his  implacable  adversary.  They  met  July 
llth,  1804.  Burr  took  most  deliberate  aim 
and  shot  his  antagonist.  Hamilton  did  not 
fire  at  all,  as  he  proposed,  though  his  pistol 
exploded  from  the  convulsive  motion  of  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  when  Burr's  ball  struck 
his  bosom.  Burr  fled,  and  the  execrations  of 
a  nation  followed  him.  He  sought  a  brief 
residence,  "  until  the  storm  should  pass  over," 
in  the  Southern  States,  where,  a  successful 
duelist  ever  has  a  passport  to  public  and  pri 
vate  favor.  From  thence  he  journeyed  back 
to  Washington  to  preside  %over  the  Senate. 
In  Virginia  he  had  a  most  enthusiastic  public 
reception.  At  the  same  time  two  wan-ants 
were  out  for  his  arrest  as  a  murderer,  one  in 
New  York  and  one  in  New  Jersey.  At  Wash 
ington  he  was  received,  Parton*  says,  with 
more  deference  than  usual.  The  President, 
he  says,  even  gave  one  or  two  appointments 
to  his  (Burr's)  friends — one,  General  Wilkin 
son,  being  made  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana.  He  sought  to  make  good  use  of 
this  appointment  afterward,  but  eventually 
found  a  betrayer  in  him  whom  he  had  sought 
to  promote. 

The  summer  of  1805  Burr  spent  in  the 
West  and  South,  in  quest  of  a  new  home 
where  his  energies  might  find  full  play.  If 
he  had  conceived  any  definite  plan  of  revolu 
tion,  at  that  time,  it  is  not  known.  The 
summer  was  passed  merely  in  observation 
and  visiting,  from  Pittsburg  ajl  along  the 
river  down  to  New  Orleans,  making  two  vis 
its  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  At  all  places  he  was 
the  welcomed  guest  of  leading  men,  and,  pro 
fiting  by  their  knowledge  and  influence,  gain 
ed  such  information  as  he  desired  in  regard 


*  See  Parton's  Life  of  Burr,  chapter  XVI.    Also, 
Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  IX. 
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to  the  resources  and  population  of  the  country 
as  well  as  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward 
the  Union  and  toward  Spain,  then  still  in  pos 
session  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Mis 
sissippi.  During  the  fall  of  1805  he  returned 
to  Washington,  and  was  well  received,  being 
dined  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  spent  the  winter 
in  Washington  and  Philadelphia ;  but,  what 
he  was  doing  is  not  fully  known  further  than 
what  was  afterwards  betrayed  by  Gen.  Eaton, 
then  recently  returned  from  the  Mediterra 
nean.  To  him  he  divulged  the  fact  of  his 
contemplated  expedition  against  Mexico,  and 
thus  secured  a  promise  of  his  co-operation. 
He  also  developed  a  project  for  revolution 
izing  the.  Western  country,  establishing  a  mo 
narchy,  organizing  a  force  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  volunteers,  and,  finally,  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  marine  corps  at  Washing 
ton  and  gaining  over  Truxton,  Preble,  Deca- 
tur  and  others ;  he  then  intended  to  turn 
Congress  o^.t  o^  doors,  assassinate  the  Presi 
dent,  seize  on  the  Treasury  and  Navy,  and 
declare  himself  the  Protector  of  an  energetic 
government.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however, 
if  these  really  were  well  concerted  plans  of 
Burr.  He  doubtless  adverted  to  them  as 
what  might  and  ought  to  be.  They  prove, 
at  most,  that  the  fertile  brain  of  the  conspi 
rator  was  meditating  some  grand  enterprise, 
worthy  even  of  his  master  skill.  Eaton,  it  is 
said,  was  satisfied  that  his  friend  wTas  a  dan 
gerous  man.  He  accordingly  waited  upon 
the  President,  and  made  a  partial  revelation 
of  the  facts,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  ap 
pointing  Burr  to  some  foreign  mission  to 
"  keep  him  out  of  mischief." 

In  1806  Burr  again  went  West,  making  his 
head-quarters  at  Blannerhassett's  Island,  in 
the  Ohio  River,  a  few  miles  below  Marietta. 
The  owner  of  the  island,  a  reckless  and  ra 
ther  shiftless  Irishman,  had  become  a  partner 
in  the  "  enterprise"  to  the  extent  of  embark 
ing  his  entire  fortune — in  what  ?  He  con 
fesses  he  did  not  know,  only  .that,  by  floating 
down  the  Mississippi,  he  wais  to  float  into 
prosperity,  and  Lady  Blannerhassett  was  to 
become  more  than  a  lady.  It  wTas  proven,  on 
their  trial  in  Richmond,  that  the  too-credu 
lous  Irishman  never  knew  that  he  had  com- 
mitt^d  or  was  to  commit  treason  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
2 


During  the  entire  summer  of  1806  the  West 
teemed  with  reports  of  Burr's  designs  upon 
the  South ;  but,  notwithstanding  many  men 
wTere  in  his  service  as  soldiers  and  assistants, 
and  that  boats  lay  at  Marietta  loaded  with 
provisions  and  military  stores,  none  knew 
aught  of  the  destination  of  the  expedition — 
not  even  the  men  embarked  in  it !  Gen.  Wil 
kinson  alone  appeared  to  be  in  the  secret. 
With  him  Burr  was  in  constant  correspond 
ence,  in  cypher  ;  but  Wilkinson,  in  his  labor 
ed  defence  against  the  charges  of  complicity 
with  Burr,  denied  any  knowledge  of  his  real 
designs  until  at  a  late  period,  when  he  imme 
diately  divulged  them,  and  aided  Govern 
ment,  by  his  duplicity  and  his  fears,  to  arrest 
the  adventurer. 

In  the  foil  of  1806  the  "  Monarch  of  an  un 
defined  realm"  wras  arrested  in  Kentucky,  by 
order  of  government ;  and,  through  the  vigi 
lance  of  that  remarkable  man,  Col.  Joe  Da- 
viess,  was  brought  to  trial.  Henry  Clay  acted 
for  the  defence,  upon  the  solemn  assurance  of 
Burr  that  he  meditated  no  enterprise  or  act 
contrary  to.  the  laws  and  the  peace  of  the 
land.  By  hastening  the  trial  ere  important 
witnesses  could  be  produced,  Burr  was  acquit 
ted.  Joe  Daviess  opposed  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  in  prosecuting  Burr,  but  his  saga 
city  was  not  to  be  deceived — he  read  in  the 
adventurer's  very  eyes  his  subtle  and  dan 
gerous  nature ;  and,  though  he  failed  to  con 
vict,  and  injured  his  own  personal  popula 
rity  greatly  by  the  determined  character  of 
the  prosecution — persecution  it  was  called  by 
Clay — he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
his  prophecies,  regarding  the  man,  fully  ve 
rified. 

After  acquittal,  Burr  hastened  from  Frank 
fort  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  passed  down 
stream  with  his  flats  and  companions- 
in-adventure — among  whom  were  Blanner 
hassett  and  his  wife.  But  a  few  days  after 
his  departure  Jefferson's  proclamation,  de 
nouncing  the  expedition,  was  received  at 
Frankfort — much  to  Clay's  mortification  and 
Daviess'  regret.  The  boats  still  at  Marietta 
were  seized,  and  Blannerhassett's  island  was 
occupied  by  United  .States  militia ;  but  Burr 
had  escaped  down  the  Mississippi. 

In  January,  1807,  the  flotilla  of  Burr  ar 
rived  at  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
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sippi.  He  was  there  seized  by  the  Gover 
nor  of  Mississippi,  but  managed  shortly  after 
to  effect  his  escape.  A  reward  of  two  thou 
sand  dollars  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
•4on,  and  many  arrests  were  made  of  his  sup 
posed  accomplices.  The  narrative  of  his  ar 
rest  is  as  follows: — "About  the  1st  of  Feb., 
late  at  night,  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  boat 
man,  with  a  single  companion,  arrived  at  the 
€loor  of  a  small  log- cabin  in  the  backwoods 
of  Alabama.  Col.  Nicholas  Perkins,  who  was 
present,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
that  the  stranger,  though  coarsely  dressed, 
possessed  a  countenance  of  unusual  intelli 
gence,  and  an  eye  of  sparkling  brilliancy. 
The  tidy  boot,  which  his  vanity  could  not 
surrender  with  his  other  articles  of  finer  cloth 
ing,  attracted  Perkins'  attention,  and  led  him 
truly  to  conclude  that  the  mysterious  stranger 
was  none  other  than  the  famous  Colonel  Burr. 
That  night  Perkins  started  for  Fort  Stoddart, 
on  the  Tombigbee,  and  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  late  General  Edmund  P. 
Gaines,  then  the  lieutenant  in  command.  The 
next  day  Gaines,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  started 
in  pursuit  of  Burr  and  arrested  him  on  his 
journey.  Burr  attempted  to  intimidate  his 
captor;  but  the  young  officer  was  resolute, 
and  told  him  he  must  accompany  him  to  his 
quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  the  ex-Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  In  about  three  weeks  Bun- 
was  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  under  a  special 
guard  selected  by  Colonel  Perkins,  upon 
whom  he  could  depend  in  any  emergency. 
Perkins  knew  the  fascinations  of  Burr,  and 
fearing  his  familiarity  wTith  the  men — indeed, 
fearing  the  same  influences  upon  himself— he 
obtained  from  them  the  most  solemn  pledges 
that  they  would  hold  no  interviews  with  the 
prisoner,  nor  suffer  him  to  escape  alive. 

"  In  their  journey  through  Alabama  they 
always  slept  in  the  woods,  and,  after  a  hastily 
prepared  breakfast.it  was  their  custom  to  re 
mount  and  march  on  in  gloomy  silence. 
Burr  was  a  splendid  rider,  and  in  his  rough 
gnrb  he  bestrode  his  horse  as  elegantly, 
and  his  large  dark  eyes  flashed  as  brightly, 
as  if  he  were  at  the  head  of  his  New  York 
Regiment." 

After  a  number  of  interesting  adventures 
Perkins  and  his  prisoner  reached  Richmond, 


where  he  was  soon  after  tried  for  treason  and 
misdemeanor,  the  trial  commencing  May  22d. 

1807.  This  trial  was  one  of  the  most  remarka 
ble  which  ever  transpired  on  this  continent. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  the  Washington  of 
the  bench,"  presided  over  the  court.    The  legal 
talent  engaged  embraced  such  names  as  those 
of  Wirt,  for  the  prosecution,  and  Luther  Mar 
tin  and  Edmund  Randolph,  for  the    defence. 
Fourteen  days  were  spent  in  getting  a  jury. 
Nine  days  were  exhausted  in  arguments  on 
the  inadmissibility   of  indirect  evidence,  in 
which  Burr's  astonishing  tact  was  too  much 
for  his  opponents.     The  trial  for  treason  ended 
August  29th.     The  Chief  Justice  charged  the 
jury  September  1st,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  verdict  came  in,  in  irregular  and  equivocal 
shape,  not  gmlty. 

The  trial  for  misdemeanor  then  proceeded, 
and  ended,  in  October,  by  acquittal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  offense  was  committed  in 
Ohio — therefore,  that  Virginia  had  no  juris 
diction. 

Thus  released,  Burr  fled — none  knew 
whither,  except  his  few  friends.  Liable  to 
be  carried  to  Ohio  for  further  trial — to  be 
tried  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  mur 
der — he  could  only  escape  by  secretly  leaving 
the  country.  All  the  winter  of  1807-8  he  was 
kept  secure  from  discovery,  and,  in  June, 

1808,  passed  over  to  England  as  G.  H.  Ed 
wards. 


THE    HARTFORD    CONVENTION    CON 
SPIRACY,  1814. 

The  Embargo  act  of  1809  gave  intense  dis 
satisfaction  in  Massachusetts.  At  that  time 
that  State  had  a  heavy  interest  at  sea,  and  the 
embargo  affected  her  commerce  disastrously. 
Many  leading  loyal  men  of  the  State  pronounc 
ed  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional.  A  lar£e 
meeting  in  Boston  declared  the  act  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional,  and  that  all  who  assist 
ed  in  carrying  out  the  law  should  be  regarded 
as  enemies  of  the  State  and  as  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  To  aggravate  the 
evil  feeling  there  appeared,  in  the  New  Eng 
land  States,  one  John  Henry,  whose  mission, 
it  eventually  became  apparent,  was  to  foment 
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the  excitement  into  open  rupture  against  the 
Federal  Government.  Madison,  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress,  said  of  him : — "  He  has 
been  employed  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  British 
government  in  the  New  England  States  in 
intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and 
eventually,  in  concert  with  a  British  force,  of 
destroying  the  Union  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  thereof  into  a  political  connection  with 
Great  Britain."  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  parties  in  Canada,  and  wras  known  to 
maintain  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the 
leading  malcontents  in  Boston  and  other  New 
England  cities.  t  He  intrigued  and  plotted 
beyond  the  power  of  Government  to  arrest 
"a  subject  of  the  British  crown." 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Brit 
ain,  June  18th,  1812,  brought  the  excitement 
to  its  climax.  A  "  Peace  Party"  was  formed 
in  New  England,  pledged  to  offer  all  possible 
opposition  to  the  war.  Taxes  to  support 
State  levies  of  militia  were  not  readily  assess 
ed  nor  easily  collected.  The  New  England 
States  were  so  backward  in  sending  their 
quotas  and  supplies  to  the  field  that,  for  much 
of  the  time,  the  army  on  the  Northern  fron 
tier  was  in  a  powerless  condition.  The  United 
States  treasury  was  in  a  distressed  condition. 
The  banks  throughout  the  countiy,  except 
those  of  New  England,  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  Everything  betokened  a  weak 
government,  and  a  want  of  confidence  and 
harmony  among  the  States. 

A  late  writer  says: — "During  the  year  1814 
the  situation  of  the  New  England  States  was 
in  the  highest  degree  critical  and  dangerous. 
The  services  of  the  militia  for  two  years  had 
been  extremely  severe,  and  the  United  States 
had  been  compelled  to  withhold  all  supplies 
for  their  sustenance,  and  throw  upon  the 
States  the  burden  of  supporting  the  troops 
which  defended  their  coast  from  invasion  and 
their  towns  from  pillage.  Congress  gave  the 
command  of  this  znilitia  to  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army.  To  this  the  Governors  of  Mas 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  to  submit, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  latter  State  passed 
a  law  for  raising  a  provisional  army  of  2,000 
men  for  '  special  State  defence,'  of  which  one  j 
of  her  own  citizens  was  made  the  commander,  j 
The  course  of  Massachusetts  in  other  respects  | 


was  not  less  hostile  to  the  general  government. 
Her  Legislature  refused  to  Captain  Lawrence, 
afterwards  of  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  capture  of  the  Peacock,  be 
lieving,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution, 
"  that  in  a  war  like  the  present,  waged  with 
out  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  man 
ner  indicating  that  conquest  and  ambition 
were  its  real  motives,  it  was  not  becoming  a 
moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any  ap 
probation  of  military  and  naval  exploits  not 
directly  connected  with  the  defence  of  our 
seacoast  and  soil.'  At  the  same  time  the  peo 
ple  of  the  New  England  States  began  to  cry 
out  for  '  a  separate  peace.'  The  Vermont  mi 
litia  were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  on  a 
proposition  being  made  in  Congress  to  prose 
cute  the  Governor  for  this  act,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  a  resolution,  expressive  of  the  duty  of 
his  State  to  aid  with  her  whole  power  the 
Governor  of  Vermont  in  support  of  her  con 
stitutional  rights,  by  whomsoever  infringed." 
The  spirit  of  opposition  went  so  far  in  Con 
necticut  that  the  enemy's  vessels,  which  lay 
off  the  harbor  of  New  London  to  intercept 
Decatur's  frigates,  were  advised  by  blue  lights 
on  the  hills,  of  the  movements  of  the  Ameri 
can  ships.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  the  ex 
pression — "  Blue-light  Federalists,"  which  be 
came  a  term  of  opprobrium  for  the  opponents 
of  the  war. 

The  State  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  &c.,  passed  laws  for 
bidding  the  use  of  their  jails  by  the  United 
States  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  com 
mitted  by  any  other  than  judicial  authority, 
and  directing  the  jailors  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  to  discharge  all  British  officers,  prisoners 
of  war,  committed  to  them.  The  President, 
however,  applied  to  other  States  of  the  Con 
federacy  for  the  use  of  their  prisons,  and  thus 
the  difficulty  was  in  a  measure  obviated. 

This  opposition  of  course  met  with  the 
sharpest  recrimination  from  the  Central  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  which,  gener 
ally,  supported  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment.  Anathema  and  invective  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  the  "  Yankees,"  and,  as  a  na 
tural  result,  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  New 
Englandera  did  not  wax  warmer  toward  their 
confederates.  Action,  long  threatened,  final- 
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ly  caine.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by 
report  of  a  joint  committee  on  the  question 
of  calling  a  Convention  of  the  States,  urged  a 
conference  as  "  expedient  to  lay  the  founda 
tion  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  national  com 
pact,  and  devise  some  mode  of  defence  suit 
able  to  those  States,  the  affinity  of  whose  in 
terests  are  closest,  and  whose  habits  of  inter 
course  are  most  frequent."  This  report  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  though  it 
was  protested  against  by  a  powerful  mino 
rity,  who  declared  it  a  step  toward  a  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  treason. 

On  the  18th  of  October  twelve  delegates 
were  elected  to  confer  with  delegates  from 
the  other  New  England  States.  Seven  dele 
gates  were  also  appointed  by  Connecticut  and 
four  by  Rhode  Island.  New  Hampshire  wras 
represented  by  two  and  Vermont  by  one. 
The  Convention  met  at  Hartford,  Connecti 
cut,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814.  After  a 
session  of  twenty  days  a  report  was  adopted, 
which,  with  but  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
we  may  suppose  to  have  originated  from  a 
kind  of  en  rapport  association  with  the  South 
Carolina  Convention  of  1861.  We  may  quote 
from  the  Report : 

"  To  prescribe  patience  and  firmness  to  those  who 
are  already  exhausted  by  distress  is  sometimes  to 
drive  them  to  despair,  and  the  progress  towards  re 
form  by  the  regular  road  is  irksome  to  those  whose 
imaginations  discern  and  whose  feelings  prompt  to  a 
shorter  course.  But  when  abuses,  reduced  to  a  sys 
tem,  and  accumulated  through  a  course  of  years  have 
pervaded  every  department  of  government,  and 
spread  corruption  through  every  region  of  the  state  ; 
when  these  are  clothed  with  the  forms  of  law,  and 
enforced  by  an  Executive  whose  will  is  their  source, 
no  summary  means  of  relief  can  be  applied  without 
recourse  to  direct  and  open  resistance.  It  is  a  truth 
not  to  be  concealed  that  a  time  for  a  change  is  at 
hand.  *  *  *  A  reformation  of  public  opinion,  re 
sulting  from  dear  bought  experience  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic  states  at  least,  is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
They  will  have  seen  that  the  great  and  essential  in 
terests  of  the  people  are  common  to  the  South  and 
to  the  East.  They  will  realize  the  fatal  errors  of  a 
system  which  seeks  revenge  for  commercial  injuries 
in  the  sacrifice  of  commerce,  and  aggravates  by 
needless  wars  the  injuries  it  professes  to  redress. 
Indications  of  this  desirable  revolution  of  opinion 
among  our  brethren  in  those  states  are  already 
manifested.  Finally,  if  the  Union  be  destined  to 
dissolution  by  reason  of  the  multiplied  abuses  of 


bad  administrations,  it  should  be,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent. 
Some  new  form  of  confederacy  should  be  sub 
stituted  among  those  states  which  shall  intend  to 
maintain  a  federal  relation  to  each  other.  Events 
may  prove  that  the  causes  of  our  calamities  are 
deep  and  permament.  They  may  be  found  to  pro 
ceed  not  merely  from  the  blindness  or  prejudice, 
pride  of  opinion,  violence  of  party  spirit,  or  the  con 
fusion  of  the  times ;  but  they  may  be  traced  to  im 
placable  combinations  of  individuals  or  of  states  to 
monopolise  power  and  office,  and  to  trample  without 
remorse  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  commercial 
sections  of  the  Union.  Whenever  it  shall  appear 
that  the  causes  are  radical  and  permanent,  a  separa 
tion  by  equitable  arrangement  will  be  preferable  to 
an  alliance  by  constraint  among  nominal  friends,  but 
real  enemies,  Inflamed  by  mutual  hatred  and  jea 
lousy,  and  inviting,  by  intestine  divisions,  contempt 
and  aggression  from  abroad, — but  a  severance  of  the 
Union  by  one  or  more  states  against  the  will  of  the 
rest,  and  especially  in  time  of  war,  can  be  justified 
only  by  absolute  necessity." 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  several 
subjects  of  complaint,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
national  authority  over  the  militia,  claimed  by  gov 
ernment. 

Continuing,  it  says :  "  In  this  whole  series  of  de 
vices  and  measures  for  raising  men,  this  Convention  * 
discerns  a  total  disregard  for  the  Constitution,  and  a 
disposition  to  violate  its  provisions,  demanding  from 
the  individual  States  a  firm  and  decided  opposition. 
An  iron  despotism  can  impose  no  harder  service 
upon  the  citizen  than  to  force  him  from  his  home 
and  his  occupation  to  wage  offensive  war  undertaken 
to  gratify  the  pride  or  passions  of  his  master.  *  * 
In  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  palpable  infrac 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo/>lf,  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  such  State  to  interpose  its  authority 
for  the  protection  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure 
that  end.  When  emergencies  occur  which  are  eithf.r  be 
yond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  or  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  the  delay  incident  to  their  forms,  States  which 
have  no  common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges  and 
execute  their  own  decisions. ' '  * 

*  This  sentiment,  here  italicised,  is  that  of  State 
supremacy  in  its  unadulterated  form — such  supre-  ' 
macy  as  really  renders  the  hold  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  States  that  of  a 
mere  contract,  to  be  dissolved  at  will.  But,  nulli 
fying  and  disintegrating  as  it  was,  Mr.  Jefferson  him 
self  set  the  precedent.  In  his  Kentucky  resolutions, 
before  referred  to,  he  began  with  a  resolution  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  States 
AS  States,  by  which  is  created  a  General  Government 
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The  Convention  adjourned  January  5th, 
1815,  and,  so  doubtful  was  it  of  the  propriety 
of  its  acts,  that  the  resolutions  adopted  were 
not  made  public  until  two  weeks  after  ad 
journment.  These  resolutions  were,  in  brief, 
as  follows : — 

The  first  recommended  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  represented  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  se 
veral  States  from  the  operation  of  acts  passed  by 
Congress,  subjecting  them  to  forcible  drafts,  con 
scriptions  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  second  recommended  that  the  States  be  em 
powered  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  they  have 
for  their  own  use  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  col 
lected. 

The  third  recommended  each  State  to  defend  itself. 

The  fourth  recommended  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  as  follows : — 

Apportionment  of  representation  and  taxation  the 
basis  of  white  population. 

New  States  to  be  admitted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  lay  an  embargo 
of  more  than  sixty  days  duration. 

for  special  purposes — each  State  reserving  for  itself 
the  residuary  mass  of  power  and  right;  and  "  that, 
as  in  other  cases  of  compact  between  parties  having  no 
coflimon  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  AS  OF  THE  MODE  AND 
MEASURE  OF  REDRESS."  Perhaps  the  special  pleader 
may  be  able  to  discover  that  this  assumption,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  not  that  of  the  Hartford  Conven 
tion  ;  buj,  to  the  mass  of  readers,  who  take  words  in 
their  accredited  signification,  the  Hartford  resolves 
will  seem  but  Mr.  Jefferson's  reproduced.  If  any 
lingering  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Jeffer 
son's  nullification  sentiments,  they  will  be  dissipated 
by  the  eighth  resolution,  which  expressly  and  di 
rectly  declares  that  (the  States  themselves  being  the 
cole  judges)  Avhere  Congress  assumes  powers  not  de 
legated  by  the  people,  "  a  nullification  of  the  act  is 
the  right  remedy  ;  and  that  every  State  has  a  natu 
ral  right,  in  cases  not  within  the  compact,  to  nullify, 
of  their  own  authority,  all  assumptions  of  power  by 
others  within  their  limits."  We  are  at  a  loss,  in 
view  of  this  express  declaration,  and  that  which  im 
mediately  follows  it  in  the  same  resolutions,  to  dis 
cover  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Everett  [See  his  ad 
dress,  July  4th,  1861]  denies  the  nullification  senti 
ment  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  own.  The  "  theoretic 
generalities"  read  so  much  like  Hartford  Convention 
and  South  Carolina  Convention  specialities,  that  or 
dinary  perceptive  faculties  will  not  discover  their 
differences. 


Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  interdict  foreign 
trade  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses. 

Congress  shall  not  make  war  by  a  less  vote  than 
two-thirds  of  both  branches,  unless  in  defence  of  ter 
ritory  actually  invaded. 

No  naturalized  citizen  to  be  eligible  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  United  States. 

No  President  to  be  elected  twice,  or  for  two  terms, 
nor  to  be  chosen  from  the  same  State  twice  in  suc 
cession. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  recommendation 
that  if  the  foregoing  resolutions  should  be  unsuccess 
ful  when  submitted  to  the  general  government 
through  the  respective  States,  if  peace  should  not  be 
concluded,  and  the  defence  of  the  New  England 
States  be  neglected,  as  it  had  been,  it  would  be  ex 
pedient  for  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  Convention  to  meet  at 
Boston,  "  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the 
exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  require." 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention,  like  those 
of  similar  conventions  held  in  the  seceded 
States  at  a  later  day,  were  secret.  The  people 
of  Hartford,  justly  indignant  at  the  presence 
of  a  "  body  of  disorganisers"  in  their  midst, 
expressed  their  loyalty  to  the  government  in 
various  ways.  The  resolutions  brought  forth 
a  burst  of  indignation  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union.  The  good  sense  of  the  mass  of  New 
England  people  then  perceived  what  a  dan 
gerous  thing  they  had  nursed  into  life,  and 
none  were  more  willing  to  consign  the  twenty- 
six  members  of  the  Convention  (twenty  of 
whom  wrere  lawyers!)  to  infamy,  than  the  in 
telligent  and  influential  portion  of  the  "  Yan 
kees"  themselves. 

The  responses  of  such  States  as  took  the 
trouble  to  respond  to  the  propositions  made 
to  them,  were  adverse  to  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Constitution.  The  doctrines  set  forth 
both  in  the  Address  and  Resolutions  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  those  dissatisfied  with  the 
embargo  and  the  war.  No  second  Convention 
was  called,  for,  not  a  town  or  village  in  New 
England,  one  year  later,  would  have  tolerated 
the  sittings  of  such  a  body  in  its  precincts. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  country — for 
the  lately  seceded  States— if  the  loyal  people 
of  the  cotton-growing  commonwealths  had 
crushed  their  disloyal  leaders  as  the  New 
Englanders  crushed  out  the  treason  hatched 
by  the  Hartford  Disunion  Convention  1 
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THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  EX 
CITEMENT— 1819-21. 

The  Territory  of  Missouri  came  forward,  in 
December,  1818,  for  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  As  Slavery  existed  in  the  territo 
ry,  the  admission  as  a  State  involved  the  prin 
ciples  of  a  recognition  of  the  "peculiar  insti 
tution,"  and  its  right  to  extension.  The 
Freesoil  element  of  the  Northern  or  Free 
States  becoming  alarmed,  resolved  to  oppose 
the  admission  of  the  territory  as  a  State  with 
a  Slave  clause  in  its  constitution.  The  South, 
equally  determined,  resolved  the  State  should 
have  Slavery  if  it  wanted  it,  and  thereby, 
assumed  that  position  which  it  has  ever  since 
persistently  maintained — of  a  Slave  right  in 
the  territories.  The  issue,  thus  squarely  pre 
sented,  was  met  in  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  by  a  bill  (introduced  by  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  of  New  York,)  prohibiting  Slavery, 
"  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and 
that  all  children  born  in  the  said  State  after 
the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years."  This 
passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 
For  eighteen  months  the  discussion  was  con 
tinued  in  both  brandies  of  Congress  with 
great  ability,  and  not  without  great  excitement 
which  extended  to  every  section  of  the  Union 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  excluded  Slavery 
from  all  territory  north-west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  was  a  public  recognition  of  the  princi 
ples  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  re 
gard  to  the  establishment  of  Slavery  in  new 
States  and  Territories  in  that  region,  and  that 
the  proposal  to  establish  it  in  Missouri  was  a 
direct  violation  of  these  fundamental  princi 
ples.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that 
Slavery  was  incorporated  in  the  system  of  so-  j 
ciety  when  Louisiana,  which  comprehended  ! 
the  territory  of  Missouri  in  1803,  was  pur 
chased  from  the  French,  and  that  as  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  was  pledged  by  treaty 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  wide  domain  to 
maintain  their  rights  and  privileges  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  violation  o  f  that  faith 
and  those  rights  to  abolish  the  institution  of 
Slavery  without  their  consent. 

Henry  Clay  then  came  forward  with  his 


well  known  "  compromise"  resolutions,  and, 
by  his  eloquence  and  great  personal  influence, 
succeeded  in  securing  their  passage — thus 
averting  the  peril  threatened,  of  a  disruption 
of  the  Union.  The  Compromise  consisted  of 
admitting  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State,  but  con 
ceding,  as  an  equivalent  for  Northern  conces 
sion  in  the  premises,  the  prohibition  of  any 
further  Slave  territory  north  of  the  parallel 
36  deg.  30  min.  The  Compromise,  though 
unpalatable  to  the  opponents  of  the  right  of 
Slave  extension,  was  accepted  as  a  solemn 
guarantee  against  all  further  extension,  as, 
south  of  the  parallel  named,  the  territory  then 
was  not  ours.  Had  it  not  been  proposed  and 
pledged  as  such  a  guarantee,  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Clay  never  could  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  was  not  until  August,  1821,  that  the 
State  was  admitted.  Prior  to  this  the  terri 
tory  had  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  one 
provision  of  which  required  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  law  "to  prevent  free  negroes  from 
coming  to  and  settling  in  the  State."  When 
presented  to  Congress,  this  provision  wras 
strenuously  opposed,  but  Missouri  was  finally 
admitted,  on  condition  that  no  law  should  be 
passed  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  should  be  excluded  from 
the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  vote  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  was  86  to  82,  several  members  from 
non-Slaveholding  States  voting  for  it.  In  the 
Senate  it  was  passed  two  to  one — 28  to  14. 
Missouri  thus  became  one  of  the  United  States, 
measureably  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Slave 
States  in  the  government.  State  by  State  had 
been  added  to  the  original  thirteen — Alaba 
ma,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Loui 
siana,  all  with  Slavery  in  their  borders,  and 
bearing  to  Congress  the  preponderating  weight 
of 'their  votes.  The  admission  of  Missouri, 
and  the  later  admission  of  Arkansas  and  Flo 
rida,  confirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  South  in 
the  National  counsels ;  a  supremacy  which  was 
not  disturbed  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854  called  into  life  the  party 
which,  in  1860,  succeeded  to  the  majority.* 

*  Mr.  Everett  states : — "  Out  of  seventy-two  yeara 
since  the  organization  of  this  government,  the  Execu 
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THE  INDIAN  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
GEORGIA,   1825. 

The  immense  tracts  of  lands  held  in  Geor 
gia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi  by  the 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chicksaw  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  proved,  for  awhile,  the  source  of 
much  anxiety  to  government.  The  "  reserva 
tions"  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  to  the 
Indians,  in  the  various  Southern  and  Western 
States,  embraced  immense  bodies  of  choice 
land,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Thus,  the  treaties  secured  to  the  savages,  and 
promised  protection  from  all  infringements 
by  the  whites  on  their  domains,  territories  as 
follows : — In  Georgia,  nine  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres ;  in  Alabama,  seven  and  a  half  mil 
lions  :  in  Mississippi,  fifteen  and  three-quarter 
millions;  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  four 
millions;  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions ;  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
two  millions  and  three-quarters;  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  fifteen  millions,  and  in  Michigan, 
east  of  the  lake,  seven  millions. 

The  "  march  of  civilization"  soon  compass 
ed  these  reservations  with  white  settlements, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  trouble  followed. 
Encroachments  would  be  made  by  the  whites, 
covetous  of  the  land  or  of  its  game.  Indians 
would  murder  the  whites  and  give  the  State 
authorities  and  the  general  government  plenty 
to  do  to  keep  them  in  bounds.  So  great  be 
came  the  anxiety,  in  the  Southern  States 
named,  to  get  rid  of  the  aborigines,  that  their 
State  Legislatures  demanded  of  Government 
the  entire  removal  of  the  red-men  from  their 
midst  to  the  unsettled  Territories  around  the 

tive  Chair  has,  for  sixty-four  years,  been  fillrd  marly 
all  the  time  by  Southern  Presidents;  or  when  not  by 
Southern  men,  by  those  possessing  the  confidence  o/ 
the  South.  Far  a  still  longer  period  the.  controlling  in 
fluences  of  the.  Legislative  and  Judicial  Departments  of 
the  government,  have  centered  in  the  same  quarter.  Of 
all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  central  power,  in 
every  department,  far  more  than  her  proportionate 
share  has  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  South."  It  is 
well  to  remember  so  important  a  fact.  Judge  Holt, 
of  Kentucky,  uses  these  facts,  in  his  speech  made  at 
"  Camp  Holt,"  late  in  July,  1860,  with  most  damag 
ing  force  against  those  who  make  the  plea  that  the 
South  has  been  defied  her  rights  and  just  share  in 
the  Government. 


head  waters  of  the  Arkansas-  river.  Georgia 
made  her  demand  peremptorily,  since  she 
held  the  Federal  Government  bound  by  a 
compact  to  relieve  her.  This  compact  stipu 
lated  that,  in  consideration  of  Georgia  relin 
quishing  her  title  and  claim  to  the  Mississip 
pi  Territory,  the  General  Government  would 
extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  the  lands  with 
in  her  confines,  u  whenever  it  could  be  peace 
ably  done  and  on  reasonable  terms."  After 
making  that  agreement  the  Government  suc 
ceeded  in  extinguishing  the  title  to  about 
fifteen  million  acres,  and  conveyed  the  same 
to  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  still  remained 
9,587,000  acres  in  the  possession  of  the  In 
dians,  of  which  5,292,000  acres  belonged  to 
the  Cherokees  and  the  remainder  to  the  Creek 
nation.  Shortly  before  the  termination  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  the  State  Gov 
ernment  became  very  urgent  for  the  entire 
removal  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Governor  two  Commissioners  were  ap 
pointed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  for 
the  purchase  of  their  lands.  This  was  a  trea 
ty  negotiated  on  the  12th  of  February,  1825, 
the  famous  Chief,  General  William  Mclntosh, 
signing  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Crowell,  the 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  by  which  all  the 
Creek  country  and  several  millions  of  acres 
in  Alabama  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Complaints  followed  it  to  Washington  as  hav 
ing  been  concluded  by  Mclntosh  without  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  ratification  of 
the  treaty  was  opposed,  but  was  finally  car 
ried  by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-four  to  four. 
This  sanction,  on  reaching  the  ears  of  the  dis 
contented  Creeks,  produced  great  excitement, 
and  a  secret  council  of  the  nation  being  called, 
they  resolved  not  to  accept  the  treaty.  The 
death  of  Mclntosh  was  determined  on,  and 
on  the  30th  of  April  his  house  was  surround 
ed  by  a  party,  who  shot  him  and  another 
chief,  and  burned  his  premises.  This  aroused 
the  State  authorities  to  a  determined  course, 
and  Georgia  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
the  lands  by  force.  Troops  were  called  out 
to  sustain  the  claim.  By  this  act  the  State 
opened  a  controversy  with  the  General  Gov 
ernment,  which  was  bound  to  protect  the  In 
dians  in  their  just  rights. 

When  Mr.  Adams  came  into  power  he  made 
the  subject  an  early  matter  of  examination, 
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and  became  convinced  that  the  Indians  were 
right — that  the  treaty,  as  they  represented, 
had  been  made  by  Mclntosli  without  author 
ity,  and  therefore  that  the,  enforcement  of  its 
provision  ought  not  to  be  urged.  As  Georgia 
had  called  out  troops  to  force  the  savages 
into  an  acceptance  and  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty,  it  only  remained  for  the  President  to 
order  a  Federal  force  to  the  confines  of  the 
reservation  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their 
rights.  This  step  aroused  not  only  Georgia, 
but  also  the  adjoining  States,  who  were  pre 
pared,  with  troops  and  money,  to  assist  Geor 
gia  "against  the  Government  and  the  In 
dians." 

To  avoid  this  hazard  of  war,  Mr.  Adams 
succeeded  in  gathering  at  Washington,  in 
January,  1826,  the  head  men  and  responsible 
representatives  of  the  Creeks,  and  concluded 
a  new  treaty,  which  was  substituted  for  the 
old  one,  whereby  all  the  lands  in  Georgia 
were  ceded,  but  none  in  Alabama.  Notwith 
standing  the  oposition  of  the  Georgia  delega 
tion  in  Congress,  the  new  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  vote 
of  thirty  to  seven,  and  the  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  to 
ten.  This  treaty  was  faithfully  observed  by 
the  Indians,  and  Georgia  became  possessed  of 
their  valuable  land,  after  waiting  a  quarter 
of  a  century  for  Government  to  fulfil  its  agree 
ment  (made  in  ,1802).  At  a  late  day  the 
Cherokees'  title  was  extinguished  in  Alaba 
ma,  though  their  removal  to  the  West  was 
not  accomplished  until  Gen.  Scott  took  the 
matter  in  hand  (in  May,  1838). 


THE    SOUTH    CAROLINA    NULLIFICA 
TION  CONSPIRACY,  1832-3. 

This  Conspiracy  raised  the  direct  issue,  in 
vented  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Resolutions  of 
'98,  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  acts 
of  Congress  and  to  be  its  own  judge. of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law.* 


*  It  is  denied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  originator 
of  the  idea  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  the  resolutions  them- 


The  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  excitement  known 
the  "Nullification"  rebellion.  That  act 
heavily  taxed  woolens  and  other  imported 
products — thus  greatly  enhancing  their  price 
to  the  South,  and  restricting  importations. 
The  complaint  was  one  well  calculated  to 
xcite  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  Cotton  States, 
since  it  took  the  shape  of  a  "Northern  exac 
tion" — a  "  tribute  to  Northern  capital  and 
labor" — an  "  unequal  assessment  of  burdens," 
&c.  Mr.  Hayne,  U.  S.  Senator  from  South 
arolina,  in  January,  1830,  arraigned  the  act 
as  unconstitutional,  and  asserted  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  nullify  the  law  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  required  duties.  This 
speech  called  forth  from  Webster  his  great 
oration  on  the  powers  of  the  Constitution. 
In  it  he  so  thoroughly  killed  the  assumed 
right  of  nullification,  that,  for  the  moment, 
the  friends  of  resistance  to  the  law  were  in 
timidated,  if  not  convinced. 

The  excitement,  however,  soon  received  a 
new  impetus,  from  a  most  trivial  but  not  less 
significant  source.  The  matter  is  thus  stated : 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1830,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  cele 
brated  by  a  numerous  company  at  Washing 
ton  city,  among  whom  were  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  sev 
eral  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a  numerous 
attendance  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
With  the  promulgation  of  the  toasts  the  feel 
ing  began  to  spread  that  the  dinner  was  got 
up  to  inaugurate  the  doctrine  of  nullification, 
and  make  Mr.  Jefferson  its  father.  Numbers 
left  the  table,  but  the  company  was  still  nu 
merous  and  the  festivity  a  success.  When 
the  regular  toasts  were  over,  the  President 


selves.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  us  as  partisans  to 
make  special  pleas  to  explain  away  or  qualify  acts 
and  expressions  of  great  leaders.  Let  plain  words 
be  interpreted  in  the  plain  way.  There  has  been  so 
much  "  pettifogging"  in  regard  to  the  clear,  Saxon 
expressions  of  the  Constitution,  so  much  good  sense 
wasted  in  constructing  equivocalities  for  party  plat 
forms,  so  much  legal  doubt  created  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  property  in  men,  that  we  should 
be  permitted  to  regard  them  all  as  consigned  to  the 
past,  and  to  read  the  records  by  the  new  and  direct 
light  of  a  present  disenthralment  of  mind  from  old 
passions  and  prejudices. 
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was  called  upon  for  a  volunteer,  and  gave 
one  which  has  since  become  historical. 

"  Our  Federal  Union — it  must  be  preserv 
ed."  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case — the  feeling  that  had  found  vent  in 
South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  that  section, 
and  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  gen 
erally,  this  simple  sentiment  was  received  as  a 
proclamation  from  the  President  to  announce 
a  plot  against  the  Union.  The  next  toast 
was  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  it  did  not  by  any 
means  allay  the  suspicions  which  existed  in 
every  bosom.  It  was  this  : 

'"  The  Union,  next  to  our  liberty,  the  most 
dear  :  may  we  all  remember  that  it  can  only 
be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  distributing  equally  the  benefit 
and  burthen  of  the  Union." 

In  the  language  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who 
was  present,  "this  toast  touched  all  the  ten 
der  parts  of  the  new  question — liberty  before 
Union — only  to  be  preserved.  State  rights, 
inequality  of  burthens  and  benefits.  These 
phrases  connecting  themselves  with  Mr. 
Hayne's  speech,  and  with  proceedings  and 
publications  in  South  Carolina,  unveiled  nul 
lification  as  a  new  and  distinct  doctrine  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  existence  of  a  new 
party  in  the  field." 

From  that  moment  the  issue  was  directly 
presented  in  the  shape  of  "  our  rights  or  dis 
union,"  and  the  State  Rights  party,  in  the 
extreme  Southern  States,  became  very  power 
ful,  particularly  in  South  Carolina — the  home 
of  both  Mr.  Hayne  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
where  their  influence  was  remarkably  strong. 

To  meet  the  approaching  storm,  and  avert 
the  calamity  of  an  open  rupture  with  South 
Carolina,  a  modification  was  made  of  the  of 
fensive  act;  but,  the  duties  were  not  abated 
enough.  The  fact  that  the  movement  for 
nullification  and  secession  had  frightened 
Congress  into  some  concessions  made  the 
State  Rights  men  more  strenuous  than  ever. 
It  gave  them  the  prestige  which  comes  from 
victory.  Had  not  Mr.  Calhoun  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States?  Had 
not  Congress  made  concessions  and  betrayed 
a  nervous  apprehension  of  South  Carolina 
threats  ?  The  leaders  of  the  nullification 
movement  deemed  the  beginning  auspicious 
for  a  glorious  ending. 


I      Meetings  took  place  throughout  the  State 

j  close  upon  the  Presidential  election.  The 
Legislature  came  together  amid  much  excite 
ment.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  report  on  the  relations  of  the 
State  with  the  General  Government.  It  re- 

:  ported  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was  a 
compact  originally  formed,  not  between  the 
people  of  the  different  States  as  distinct  and 
independent  sovereignties;  that  when  any 

I  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  compact  took 
place,  it  was  not  only  the  right  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  remonstrate 
against  it;  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
responsible  to  the  State  Legislatures  when 
ever  it  assumed  powers  not  conferred ;  that 
notwithstanding  a  tribunal  "was  appointed 
under  the  Constitution  to  decide  controver 
sies  where  the  United  States  was  a  party, 
there  were  some  questions  that  must  occur 
between  the  Government  and  the  State  which 
it  would  be  imsafe  to  submit  to  any  judicial 
tribunal ;  and  finally,  that  there  was  a  pecu 
liar  propriety  in  a  State  Legislature's  under 
taking  to  decide  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  had  not  provided  any  remedy. 

A  convention  of  delegates  was  thereupon 
ordered  to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  Novem 
ber,  to  act  for  the  State,  in  the  crisis.  Mean 
while  the  Virginia  Legislature,  also,  by  a  vote 
of  154  to  68,  gave  her  assent  to  the  principle 
of  nullification.  North  Carolina  declared 
against  it  and  held  out  firmly  for  the  Consti 
tution  and  the  laws.  Alabama  and  Georgia 
endorsed  South  Carolina  heartily,  and  their 
course  led  the  country  to  feel  that,  in  event 
of  South  Carolina's  secession,  they  would  fol 
low  her  lead.  Government  had  just  succeed 
ed  at  enormous  cost,  in  extinguishing  the  In 
dian  titles  to  lands  in  these  States,  and  they 
in  return,  were  ready  to  cast  off  the  Govern 
ment. 

The  Convention  of  Delegates  assembled  on 
the  19th  of  November.  Governor  Hayne 
(late  United  States  Senator)  was  made  its 
President.  The  Tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832 
were  declared  null  and  void  and  not  binding 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  States.  It  was  fur 
ther  declared  that  if  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  enforce  them  by  naval  or  military 
force,  the  Union  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  a 
convention  called  to  form  a  government  for 
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South  Carolina.  It  further  provided  that  no 
appeal  should  be  permitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  any  question 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  or 
of  the  laws  passed  to  give  effect  thereto. 
This  threw  the  die  for  the  movements  to  fol 
low.  The  Legislature  immediately  took  all 
steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  programme 
of  the  Convention — the  legislators  being  con 
vened  for  the  especial  purpose,  by  call  of  the 
Governor.  The  acts  adopted  embraced  one 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  call  on  the  mili 
tia  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws.  Ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  military 
munitions  were  ordered  to  be  purchased,  and 
any  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  that  law  were 
to  be  held  lawful  in  the  State  courts. 

This  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  he  proceeded  to -Washington  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Presi 
dent,  Andrew  Jackson,  just  re-elected,  felt 
extremely  indignant  toward  Calhoun,  and,  it 
is  now  known,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ar 
rest  him,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Capital,  to 
try  him  for  high  treason,  and  to  hang  him  if 
convicted.  He  was  persuaded  from  this  ex 
treme  and  hazardous  course  by  Mr.  Webster 
and  others ;  and,  on  the  10th,  issued  his  fa 
mous  proclamation  against  the  nullifiers,  in 
which  was  forcibly  and  plainly  stated  the  na 
ture  of  the  American  Government ;  the  pre 
tended  right  of  sovereignty  was  denied ;  the  su 
premacy  of  the  Federal  Government  declared, 
and  an  exhortation  made  to  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  not  to  persist  in  a  course 
which  must  bring  upon  their  State  the  force 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  expose  the  Union  to 
the  hazard  of  dissolution.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  disposable  military  force  was  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Charleston,  and  a  sloop-of-war 
was  sent  to  that  port  to  protect  the  Federal 
officers,  if  necessary,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  General  Scott,  then  as  at  a  later  day, 
the  watchful  Guardian  of  the  public  weal, 
was  given  charge  of  the  military  movements, 
under  special  instructions  from  Lewis  Cass, 
Secretary  of  War.  Ere  the  South  Carolinians 
were  aware  Scott  was  in  Fort  Moultrie,  with 
•a  strong  force,  prepared  to  collect  the  revenues 


of  the  harbor  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  if  neces 
sary. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress,  Jackson  sent 
in  his  Message,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the 
case.  His  policy  was  one  of  peaceful  settle 
ment,  if  possible ;  but,  if  Congress  did  not 
repeal  or  modify  the  law,  he  was  ready  to 
force  Sbuth  Carolina  into  submission.  Nul 
lification  he  termed  revolution,  which  he 
was  bound  to  suppress.  The  entire  country, 
save  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  approved  "Old  Hick 
ory's"  policy,  and  stood  ready  to  sustain  him. 
Even  in  these  apparently  disloyal  States  there 
was  a  very  powerful  Union  party,  which  re 
pudiated  the  baleful  idea  of  nullification,  and 
which,  eventually,  succeeded  in  making  itself 
heard  and  felt. 

The  determined  front  of  the  government — 
the  argument  read  in  General  Scott's  face — 
the  silent  admonition  of  Moultrie's  guns,  in 
duced  a  material  abatement  of  the  nullifiers' 
zeal.  South  Carolina,  it  became  painfully 
evident  to  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  could 
not  get  out  of  the  Union  if  she  would.  Her 
revenues  were  collected  by  the  Collector,  at 
the  regular  Custom  House,  and,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  changed. 
The  Convention,  after  its  most  extraordinary 
display  of  arrogance  and  opposition,  resolved 
to  wait  until  Feb.  1st  before  ordering  hostile 
action  ! 

"On  the  21st  of  January,  Mr.  Wilkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  his  bill,  to  empower  the  President  to 
crush  out  all  opposition  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  by,  summoning  the  military  pow 
er  of  the  Confederacy.  Pending  the  discus 
sion  which  followed,  Calhoun  delivered  his 
argument  on  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  most 
powerful  and  subtle  plea,  claiming  the  rights 
of  states  as  states  and  independencies,  and  as 
suming  nullification  to  be  the  bulwark  of  their 
liberties.  The  speech  was  published  and  cir 
culated  extensively  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  Webster's  truly 
magnificent  reply,  whiph,  in  fact,  made  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution  stronger 
for  the  assault  of  the  Carolina  logician.  Th* 
bill  of  Mr.  Wilkins  passed  by  an  almost  una 
nimous  vote — so  united  was  the  sentiment  on 
the  question  of  sustaining  the  laws  and  pro- 
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tecting  the  Constitution  from  infringement 
upon  its  powers.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  among  those  who  voted  against  the  bill. 

This  act  was  followed  by  one  of  concession 
and  compromise,  introduced  by  Henry  Clay, 
proposing  a  graduated  scale,  by  which  the 
duties*  were  to  be  abated  annually.  This  bill 
;il  I  > wed  Government  the  needed  benefits  of 
the  revenue,  only  detracting  from  the  tariff 
one-tenth  each  year  upon  all  articles  tariffed 
orpr  twenty  per  cent.,  thus  gradually  reduc 
ing  the  duties*  until  they  should  strike  the 
free  list,  in  December,  1841.  This  act  passed 
both  Houses  by  good  majorities,  and  was 
signed  March  2d,  1833.  In  the  meantime, 
February  1st  had  come,  anil  the  Nullifiers 
did  not  drive  General  Scott  out  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie,  nor  cease  to  pay  their  duties  both  to  the 
Collector  and  to  the  Government.  Accepting 
the  "highly  satisfactory  settlement"  of  the 
difficulty,  it  only  remained  for  Governor 
Hayne  to  summon  the  Convention  to  undo 
what  they  had  done.  The  delegates  came 
together  March  llth,  placed  South  Carolina 
back  in  the  Union,  declared  the  great  princi 
ple  of  State  Sovereignty  established,  and,  ad 
journed. 

This  conspiracy  left  behind  it  the  seeds  of 
disunion.  The  idea  of  a  State  independence, 
of  a  power  to  control  circumstances  to  their 
own  liking,  of  a  disseverance  of  all  bonds  with 
the  "  hated  North,"  was  left  to  germinate  and 
grow,  to  burst  out  again,  when  a  weak  Ex 
ecutive  should  afford  the  opportunity,  into 
treason  and  revolution. 


CORE'S  REBELLION,  1842. 

This  merely  local  "rebellion"  deserves  men 
tion  rather  from  its  peculiar  nature  than  from 
its  importance.  Its  circumstances  were  as 
lollows:— 

Down  to  1833  the  government  of  Rhode 
Island  was  based  upon  the  original  charter  of 
settlement,  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  by 
which  the  elective  franchise  was  restricted  to 
persons  possessed  of  real  estate  to  a  specified 
amount,  and  to  their  eldest  sons.  This  dis 
franchised  fully  two-thirds  of  the  actual  citi 
zens.  Yet,  so  prevalent  w^ere  old  prejudices, 
so  powerful  old  associations,  that  the  Legis 


lature  steadily  refused  to  substitute  a  more 
modern  and  republican  constitution  for  the 
old,  but  simple  and  strong,  government  of 
the  Charter.  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  an  attorney 
at  law,  of  Providence,  and  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  sought  to  introduce  a  reform ;  but, 
for  a  long  time  labored  in  vain.  When 
brought  to  a  vote  his  proposition  for  a  change 
obtained  only  seven  out  of  seventy  votes. 
Not  to  be  thwarted,  Dorr  then  appealed  to 
the  people,  agitating  the  question  of  change 
and  reform  in  several  mass  conventions,  held 
in  1840-41.  When  the  movement  had  gained 
sufficient  strength,  a  Convention  of  Delegates 
was  called,  which  prepared  a  State  Constitu 
tion  to  be  submitted  to  a  regular  vote  of  the 
people.  It  obtained  14,000  votes — said  to 
have  been  a  clear  majority  of  the  regular  citi 
zens  of  the  State.  The  Chartists  pronounced 
the  entire  proceedings  seditious  and  declared 
the  vote,  illegal  as  it  was,  to  have  been  large 
ly  fraudulent.  Dorr  decided  otherwise ;  and, 
with  true  Puritan  pertinacity,  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  to  be  the  law  of  the  State.  He 
ordered,  accordingly,  an  election  to  be  held 
for  State  officers. 

Dorr  was  chosen  Governor,  and  a  Legisla 
ture,  composed  exclusively  of  his  supporters, 
was  elected,  to  meet  at  Providence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  May,  1842.  The  Charter 
party  also  held  an  election  for  State  officers, 
polling  5,700  votes,  while  the  Suffrage  party 
claimed  to  have  polled  7,300. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Dorr's  Government  at 
tempted  to  organize  at  Providence  and  seize 
the  reins  of  power.  They  were  resisted  by 
the  legal  State  Government,  which  assembled 
at  Newport  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Gov.  Samuel  W.  King.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  arms.  The  excitement  was 
intense,  and  the  people  flocked  to  the  respec 
tive  standards  in  large  numbers  from  various 
New  England  States.  Gov.  King  proclaimed 
the  State  under  martial  law,  called  out  the 
militia  and  asked  and  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  to  suppress  the  treason. 
On  the  18th  of  May  a  portion  of  the  Suffrage 
party  assembled  at  Providence  under  arms 
and  attempted  to  seize  the  arsenal,  but  were 
dispersed  by  Gov.  King  and  a  military  force. 
They  assembled  again,  to  the  number  of  seve 
ral  hundred,  May  25, 1842,  at  Chepachet  Hill, 
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ten  miles  from  Providence,  but  again  dispers 
ed  on  the  approach  of  the  State  forces.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  affair  was  over.  Dorr 
fled  from  the  State,  and  took  refuge  first  in 
Connecticut,  and  then  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
reward  of  $4,000  being  oifered  for  his  appre 
hension  by  Rhode  Island,  he  voluntarily  re 
turned  home,  was  tried,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  1847  he  was  pardoned,  and,  in  1852, 
the  Legislature  restored  him  to  his  civil 
rights,  and  ordered  the  record  of  his  sentence 
to  be  expunged.  He  lived  to  see  a  liberal 
constitution  and  his  party  in  possession  of 
the  reins  of  government. 

Rhode  Island  is  now  as  democratic  as  any 
of  her  sister  States.  She  boasts  a  population 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Texas,  and  twice 
that  of  Florida,  while,  in  intelligence  and  in 
dustrial  enterprise,  she  is  vastly  before  either 
of  the  States  named.  In  the  hour  of  the  Ge 
neral  Government's  peril  she  has  proven  a 
tower  of  loyalty,  and  the  names  of  her  sons 
occupy  a  favored  place  in  the  record  of  the 
struggle  against  revolution  and  national  dis 
integration. 


THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  TROUBLES. 

The  years  1854-58  are  "representative11  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1854,  Mr.  Douglas,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  or1 
ganization  of  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  It  provided  as  follows  : — 

"  When  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  terri 
tory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  re 
ceived  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  Sla 
very,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  their  admission.1' 

Thus  abrogating  the  venerable  and  respect 
ed  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  of  1820,  while 
it  further  established  the  principle  of  "  Squat 
ter  Sovereignty,11  which  gave  to  the  people 
of  a  territory  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws — denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  le 
gislate  laws  for  its  territories. 

That  act  became  a  law,  after  one  of  the 
most  exciting  sessions  of  Congress  known  for 


years.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  acts  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  which  could  have 
been  conceived.  It  alarmed  the  North.  The 
country  flew  to  arms.  From  the  South  came 
armed  bands,  who,  as  a  posse  comitatus,  under 
authority  of  the  President,  pursued  the  Anti- 
slavery  settlers  with  a  vengeance  making  the 
record  of  1855  and  56  one  of  outrage  and 
bloodshed.  The  North,  aggravated  by  this 
armed  attempt  to  make  a  Slave  State  out  of 
soil  unfitted  for  slave  labor,  poured  in  its  set 
tlers,  armed  them  for  defence,  gave  them  sup 
plies  to  sustain  them  through  the  day  of  trial, 
and,  eventually,  obtained  the  victory  through 
the  action  of  that  very  principle  of  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty."  '  The  Northern  "Squatters" 
became  vastly  more  numerous  even  than  the 
Missouri  invaders  and  the  vagabonds  from 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  introduced  by  Capt. 
Titus  and  his  coadjutors,  and,  by  mere  force 
of  numbers,  obtained  control  of  affairs. 

What  was  most  important,  however,  in  this 
unfortunate  re-opening  of  the  Slavery  ques 
tion,  was,  not  the  local  struggle  which  follow 
ed,  but  the  great  political  party  which  it 
called  into  existence.  Taking  the  powerful 
issues  of  opposition  presented,  of  the  non-ex 
tension  of  slavery  and  the  freedom  of  the 
territories,  the  Republican  party  sprang  into 
life,  and,  ere  long,  began  to  carry  all  before 
it  in  the  Northern  States.  Mr.  Fremont,  as 
its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1856, 
needed  but  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  to  have 
made  him  President;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  its 
candidate  in  1860,  was  elected  to  that  high 
office  by  heavy  majorities  in  seventeen  States. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  the  Republican  party  never  would  have 
had  existence,  upon  such  issues  as  "  no  more 
Slave  territory," — "  no  Slavery  in  the  territo 
ries," — "no  more  Slave  representation  in  Con 
gress  from  new  Slave  States." 

The  matter  resulted  : — 

1.  In  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  Free 
State. 

2.  In  the    formation  of   the    Republican 
Party. 

3.  In  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi 
dent. 

4.  In  the  "  rebellion"  of  the  Slave  States 
against  his  rule. 

5. 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS, 

FROM  NOVEMBER  6,  1860,  TO  DECEMBER  27,  1860. 


jVbw.  6.— Presidential  Election  day.  Four  candi 
dates  before  the  people,  viz. :  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Republican,  of  Illinois;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Demo 
crat,  of  Illinois ;  John  0.  Breckenridge,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky ;  John  IM\,  Unionist,  of  Tennessee.  Seven 
teen  States  out  of  thirty-three  States  cast  their  ma 
jority  vote  for  Lincoln  electors  ;  eleven  States  for 
Breckenridge  ;  three  for  Bell ;  while  Douglas  received 
the  vote  of  Missouri,  aud  three-sevenths  of  the  vote 
of  New-Jersey. 

^  Ni*o.  10.— Bill  introduced  in  South  Carolina  Legis 
lature  to  call  out  and  equip  10,000  volunteers. 

— United  States  Senator,  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  from 
South  Carolina,  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

— South  Carolina  Legislature  orders  an  election  of 
Delegates  to  a  Convention  for  taking  action  on  the 
question  of  secession  ;  the  election  to  be  held  Dec. 
6th  ;  the  Convention  to  assemble  Dec.  17th. 

— Georgia  Legislature  refuses  to  order  an  election 
of  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Alfred  Iverson. 

— Immense  excitement  throughout  the  South. 
Large  meetings  held  in  New  Orleans,  Augusta, 
Montgomery,  Vicksburg,  &c.,  to  favor  disunion.  Ex 
citing  cabinet  session  at  Washington,  to  "  take  ac 
tion  on  the  alarming  state  of  the  country."  Great 
number  of  resignations  of  Post-masters,  Custom 
house  officers,  &c.,  received  at  the  Departments  in 
Washington.  "  Minute  men"  organizations  making 
throughout  the  Cotton  States. 

— South  Carolina  Legislature  authorizes  banks  to 
suspend  specie  payment. 

Nov.  11. — United  States  Senator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Nov.  13.— South  Carolina  Legislature  adjourns 
sine  die. 

Nov.  14.— Immense  torch-light  procession  in  Colum 
bia,  S.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
S.  C. 

V  — Florida,  by  her  Governor,  telegraphed  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  "  Florida  is  with  the 
gallant  Palmetto  flag." 

Nov.  15. — Senator  Toombs  makes  a  "  powerful  se 
cession  speech"  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

— Governor  Moore,  of  Alabama,  announces  his  in- 

'     tention  to  order  an  election  of  Delegates  to  a  State 

Convention ;  the  election  to  be  held  Dec.  24.    He 

advises  the  people  to  prepare  for  secession.    The 

Convention  to  assemble  January  7th. 

— Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  calls  an  extra  ses 
sion  of  the  Legislature,  to  assemble  Jan.  7,  to  "  take 
/   into  consideration  the  condition  of  public  affairs." 

—The  United  States  troops  garrisoning  the  forts, 


arsenals,  &c.,  in  the  Southern  States,  are  as  follows : 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  eight  companies  of  artillery; 
at  Fayetteville  arsenal,  N.  C.,  one  company  of  ar 
tillery  ;  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  two  companies  oi 
artillery  ;  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  one  company  of  artillery  ; 
Key  West,  Florida,  one  company  of  artillery  ;  Bar 
rancas  barracks,  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  one  company 
of  artillery  ;  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  one  company  of  artil 
lery  ;  total,  about  NOO  men.  There  are  about  120 
United  States  marines  at  Norfolk  and  Pensacola. 

Nov.  17. — Grand  gathering  of  citizens  of  Charles 
ton,  S.  C.,  "  to  inaugurate  the  revolution."  Pine 
pole,  100  feet  high,  raised,  and  the  Palmetto  flag  un 
furled.  Hotels,  private  residences,  and  public  build 
ings  all  display  the  flag.  Great  rejoicing.  Secession 
badges  worn  by  men,  women  and  children. 

Nov.  18. — General  depreciation  of  government  and 
state  stocks,  railway  shares,  &c.  Very  unsettled 
state  in  the  money  market.  General  suspension  of 
payment  of  debts  due  the  North  by  Southern  mer 
chants,  looked  for  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

— Georgia  Legislature  appropriates  $1,000,000, "  to 
'arm  and  equip  the  State."  Orders  an  election  of 
Delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  Jan 
uary  2.  The  Convention  to  assemble  January  9. 

— Major  Anderson  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie,  to  re 
lieve  Col.  Gardiner,  who  is  ordered  to  Texas. 
*  Nov.  10.- — Gov.  Moore,  of   Louisiana,  orders  the 
"Legislature  of  that  State  to  convene,  Dec.  10. 

Nov.  20. — Large  arrivals  in  New  York  of  arms  for 
the  South.  Heavy  orders  received  and  filled  in  New 
York  for  rifles,  ammunition,  pistols,  &c.,  for  the 
Southern  States. 

Nov.  22.— The  Washington  and  Philadelphia  banks 
suspend  specie  payment.  The  banks  of  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  suspended  specie  payment  two  days 
previously.  Notes  of  all  Southern  banks  at  a  heavy 
discount  in  New  York.  The  New  York  banks  re 
solve  to  consolidate  funds  and  afford  relief  by  a  libe 
ral  line  of  discount. 

Nov.  23.— Suspension  of  North  Carolina  banks  le 
galised  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  Numerous 
bank  suspensions  announced  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Tren 
ton,  N.  J.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Boston  banks  re 
solve  to  adopt  the  course  of  the  banks  of  New  York. 

— Disagreements  in  the  Cabinet  reported.  The 
President  is  understood  to  take  stron-g  grounds 
against  the  right  of  secession.  Messrs.  Cobb, 
Thompson  and  Floyd  are  reported  as  threatening 
to  resign  in  consequence.  They  are  understood  to 
favor  a  "  peaceful  separation." 

— Great  public  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  to  organ 
ize  a  "  Southern  Rights  Association,"  whose  pur 
pose  is  to  aid  in  carrying  the  State  out  of  the  Union. 
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Nov.  27. — Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  refuses  to  con 
vene  the  Legislature.  He  writes  a  letter,  taking 
strong  ground  against  secession,  and  says  his  pur 
pose  is  to  avoid  any  precipitation  in  action  on  the 
part  of  the  secessionists  in  the  State.  , 

Nov.  29. — A  dispatch  from  "Washington  says  :  "  Let 
ters  from  members  of  Congress  and  others,  in  South 
Carolina,  written  before  the  Presidential  election, 
are  exhibited  here,  proving  that  this  revolutionary 
scheme  was  concocted  long  ago,  and  that  a  secret 
military  organization  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  resistance  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
success." 

— The  Vermont  Legislature  — 125. to  58  —  votes 
against  a  repeal  of  its  Personal  Liberty  bill. 

— Day  of  Thanksgiving  observed  in  most  of  the 
States.  Sermons  were  preached  by  eminent  divines, 
generally  urging  a  policy  of  peace,  concession, 
and  fraternization  in  the  great  questions  of  the 
times. 

— The  Mississippi  Legislature  authorizes  the  Gov 
ernor  to  appoint  as  many  Commissioners  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  to  visit  each  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  to  inform  them  that  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
had  authorized  a  Convention  to  consider  the  neces 
sary  steps  for  meeting  the  crisis.  The  Commissioners 
were  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Legislatures  to 
devise  means  "  for  their  common  defence  and 
safety."  The  following  gentlemen  were  afterward 
named  by  the  Governor :  Virginia,  C.  P.  Smith ; 
Georgia,  W.  L.  Harris ;  Maryland,  A.  H.  Handy  ;  Ten 
nessee,  T.  J.  Wharton ;  South  Carolina,  C.  E.  Hooker ; 
Alabama,  J.  W.  Matthews  ;  Kentucky,  W.  S.  Feather- 
ston ;  Louisiana,  Wirt  Adams ;  Arkansas,.Geo.  R.  Fall ; 
Texas,  H.  H.  Miller  ;  Florida,  E.  M.  Yerger  ;  -Dela 
ware,  Henry  Dickinson  ;  North  Carolina,  Jacob 
Thompson. 

— Dispatches  from  New  Orleans  state  :  "  Abolition- 
ists  are  daily  arrested.  There  is  immense  excite 
ment,  and  the  secession  feeling  momentarily  increas 
ing.  Disunion  is  inevitable." 

Nov.  30.  —The  North  Carolina  Legislature  refuses 
to  go  into  an  election  for  United  States  Senator,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Clingman. 

— The  Bank  bill  to  suspend  specie  payment  of 
banks  in  Georgia  re-passe^  over  the  Governor's 
veto. 

— Bill  introduced  into  the  Georgia  Legislature 
(House)  prohibiting  the  levying  of  any  execution 
from  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  property 
of  citizens  of  Georgia  prior  to  December,  1861 — all 
sales  under  such  process  to  be  void. 

Dec,  1. — A  committee  of  citizens  of  Texas,  com 
prised  of  leading  men,  petitioned  Gov.  Houston  to 
convene  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  responded, 
that,  viewing  the  proposed  measure  unwise,  he  could 
not  call  the  Legislature  ;  but  if  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  petitioned  for  it,  he  could  not 
stand  in  the  way.  The  secession  feeling  largely 
predominates  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  portion 
of  the  State. 

— Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Convention  Bill 
unanimously.  The  Convention  to  meet  Jan.  3d. 

• — Banks  in  Georgia  generally  suspend  specie  pay 
ment. 

—Immense  secession  meeting  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee.  Resolutions  were  passed  accepting  the 
"irrepressible  conflict;"  calling  upon  the  Governor 


to  convene  the  Legislature ;  directing  that  a  State 
Convention  be  called,  and  telling  the  Southern 
States  that  Tennessee  will  stand  by  the  action  of 
the  Southern  Convention  for  weal  or  woe. 

Dtc.  3. — Preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  in  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  (House,)  proposing  a  Confer 
ence"  of  the  Southern  States,  at  Atlanta,  on  the  2()th 
of  February,  to  counsel  and  advise  as  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  resistance  to  the  North  in  the  exist 
ing  exigency,  was  made  the  special  order  for  to 
morrow.  The  preamble  and  resolutions  take  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  having  all  sectional  questions 
finally  settled,  and  objects  to  separate  action. 

— Meeting  in  Boston,  to  commemorate  the  anni 
versary  of  John  Brown's  execution  broken  up. 
Considerable  violence  shown  to  its  participators. 

— Congress  meets  at  Washington.  Full  repre 
sentation  from  most  of  the  States.  South  Carolina 
representatives  in  their  seats,  except  Mr.  Bouham. 
Her  Senators  absent. 

— President's  Message  read  to  the  two  Houses, 
and  tli£  Department  reports  sent  in.  The  Message 
takes  strong  grounds  for  conciliation ;  blames  the 
North  for  its  aggressions  on  Slavery  ;  proposes  plans 
of  compromise  ;  denies  the  right  of  secession,  yet 
disparages  coercion.  Message  was  attacked  fiercely 
in  the  Senate  by  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
defended  by  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  offered  a  resolution  to  ap 
point  a  Special  Committee  of  one  from  each  State, 
to  whom  should  be  referred  so  much  of  the  Presi 
dent's  Message  as  "relates  to  the  present  perilous 
condition  of  the  country." 

Dec.  4.— The  President  dispatches  a  messenger 
(Mr.  Trescott)  to  South  Carolina,  to  urge  a  post 
ponement  of  action  in  regard  to  secession  or  nullifi 
cation,  until  Congress  could  act  on  compromises 
and  remedies. 

Dec.  5.- — Meeting  of  the  State  Electoral  Colleges. 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin  for  Vice-President,  receive  the  votes  of  seventeen 
States  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes. 

— Exciting  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Southern  Senators  looking  to  secession  as  their 
only  relief  from  Northern  domination. 

Dec.  6. — Great  Union  meeting  and  oration  in  Rich 
mond,  Va. 

— The  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Re 
presentatives  announced  the  Committee  of  one  from 
each  State,  called  for  under  Mr.  Boteler's  resolution, 
(Dec.  4,)  to  consider  "  so  much  of  the  President's 
Message  as  relates  to  the  present  perilous  condi 
tion  of  the  country."  The  names  are  as  follows  : — • 
Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin,  Chairman  ;  Virginia  ,  Mr.  Millson  ; 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams  ;  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Winslofr  ;  New  York,  Mr.  Humphreys  ;  South  Caro 
lina,  Mr.  Boyce  :  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Campbell  ; 
Georgia,  Mr.  Love  ;  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ferry  ;  Mary 
land,  Mr.  Davis;  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Robinson;  Dela 
ware,  Mr.  Whiteley  ;  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Tappan  ; 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stratton  ;  Kentucky,  Mr.  Bristow  ; 
Vermont,  Mr.  Morrill  ;  Tennessee,  Mr.  Nelson;  In 
diana,  Mr.  Dunn  ;  Louisiana,  Mr.  Taylor ;  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Davis;  Illinois,  Mr.  Kellogg;  Alabama,  Mr. 
Houston;  Maine,  Mr.  Morse  ;  Missouri,  Mr.  Phelps; 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Rust;  Michigan,  Mr.  Howard  ;  Florida, 
Mr.  Hawkins  ;  Texas,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Wasliburne  ;  Iowa,  Mr.  Curtis  ;  California,  Mr.  Burch  ; 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Windorn  ;  Oregon,  Mr.  Stout. 
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'  Dec.  7. — A  circular  is  issued  inviting  the  members 
of  the  Texas  Legislature  to  assemble  in  Austin  on 
tlic  third  Monday  in  December,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  extra  session,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  calling  a  State  Convention.  Gov.  Houston 
promises  to  resign  if  the  people  of  the  State  demand 
the  convoking  of  the  Legislature.  The  hoisting  of 
Lone  Star  flags  in  the  towns  of  Texas  continues,  and 
the  people  throughout  the  State  appear  to  be  unit 
ed  in  their  feeling  of  resistance  to  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

— The  President  to-day  explicitly  expressed  his 
determination  to  send  no  more  troops  to  the  forts 
near  Charleston,  and  said  everything  would  be  done 
on  his  part  to  avoid  a  collision.  Major  Anderson 
has  made  no  request  for  re-enforcements. 

— A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that  the  Sec- 
etary  of  the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb,  has  had  repeat 
ed  interviews  with  Mr.  Hunter,  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  and  finds  himself 
unable  to  extricate  the  Treasury  from  its  present 
bankrupt  condition;  f  consequently  he  proposes  to 
resign  at  once. 

Dec.  8. — The  Kentucky  banks  resolve  to  continue 
specie  payment,  as  a  suspension  can  afford  no  com 
mercial  relief. 

— Governor  of  Tennessee  calls  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  to  convene  Jan.  7th,  to  "  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  country." 

Dec.  9. — Gov.  Brown  of  Georgia  publishes  a  letter 
favoring  immediate  secession. 

j}€Cf  10. — Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
resigns  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Toucey,  Secre 
tary  of  the  Navy,  acts  in  his  stead,  ad  interim. 

—United  States  Senator  Clay,  of  Alabama,  re 
signs  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  after  Marcli 
4th,  1801. 

— It  is  divulged  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  from  the  North- Western  States  have  held 
several  conferences.  They  take  the  position  that 
the  Union  cannot  be  dissolved  peaceably  ;  that  the 
North- West  will,  under  no  circumstances,  consent  to 
be  cut  off'  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  that  the  Government,  whatever  may  be 
its  faults,  is  of  inestimable  value. 

— Extra  Session  of  Louisiana  Legislature  meets. 
The  Governor  recommends  a  State  Convention. 
Convention  ordered — an  election  of  delegates  to 
be  held  Jan.  23.  Legislature  adjourned  Dec.  12th. 
A  military  bill  was  passed,  appropriating  $500,000  to 
arm  the  State  for  defence,  and  provisions  made  for 
military  organization  and  administration. 

Dec.  12. — Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Trescott, 
resigns. 

—Mr.  Philip  Frank  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Com 
missioner  of  patents,  is  nominated  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  vice  Cobb,  resigned. 

Dec.  13. — Immense  Union  demonstration  in  Phil 
adelphia,  by  proclamation  of  the  Mayor. 

—Exciting  session  of  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the 
re-enforcement  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  har 
bor.  The  President  opposed  its  re-enforcement  as 
impolitic,  saying  he  had  assurances  that  the  fort 
would  not  be  attacked  if  no  re-enforcements  were 
attempted.  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  both  strenuously 


urged  the  policy  of  strengthening  Major  Anderson 
fully.  Mr.  Cass,  it  was  understood,  made  that  policy 
a  sine  qua  nan  of  his  stay  in  the  Cabinet. 

Dec.  14. — Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  resigns 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  His  resignation  causes  much 
'feeling  and  comment.  It  was  owing  to  his  disap 
proval  of  the  President's  inaction  in  regard  to  re-en- 
forcLig  Southern  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  &c. 

Dec.  15. — Attorney-General  Black  nominated  Se 
cretary  of  State  in  place  of  Lewis  Cass,  resigned. 

— A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Georgia  Legisla 
ture  favoring  co-operation,  and  urging  a  Convention 
of  Southern  States  desirous  of  co-operating.  An 
address  issued  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  signed  by  52  mem 
bers  of  the  Legislature. 

Dec.  17. — South  Carolina  Convention  of  Delegates 
assembles  in  Convention.  General  Jamison  elected 
President.  Adjourned  to  Charleston. 

— Mr.  Pickens  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature  as 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  His  Inaugural  was 
decidedly  for  secession. 

Dec.  18. — Mr.  Crittenden  introduces  into  the  Uni 
ted  States  Senate,  Resolutions  of  Compromise  and 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  Slave  and  Free 
States.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  proposes :  To  re 
new  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line ;  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  the  Territory  north  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
and  protecting  it  South  of  that  latitude  ;  and  for  the 
admission  of  new  States  writh  or  without  Slavery,  as 
their  Constitutions  shall  provide  :  to  prohibit  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  by  Congress  in  the  States :  to 
prohibit  its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
long  as  it  exists  either  in  Virginia  or  Maryland :  to 
permit  the  transportation  of  slaves  in  any  of  the 
States  by  land  or  water  :  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  fugitive  slaves,  when  rescued  :  to  repeal  one  ob 
noxious  feature  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law— the  ine 
quality  of  the  fee  to  the  Commissioner — >and  also  to 
ask  the  repeal  of  all  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  in  the 
Northern  States.  These  concessions  are  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  if  they  are  carried  they  are  to 
be  changed  by  no  future  amendments. 

Dec.  18-10. — Andrew  Johnson,  United  States  Sena 
tor  from  Tennessee,  speaks  on  the  resolutions  propos 
ing  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  He  denies  the 
right  of  secession,  and  calls  upon  the  President  to 
enforce  the  laws  regardless  of  consequences.  Tak 
ing  up  arms  to  resist  the  Federal  laws  he  pronounces 
treason. 

Dec.  19. — Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  declines 
to  receive  the  Commissioner  from  Mississippi.  He 
vindicates  the  course  by  expressing  strong  Union 
sentiments. 

— The  Commissioner  of  Mississippi  to  Maryland 
addresses  a  large  meeting  in  Baltimore,  advising  co 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Maryland  in 
the  secession  movement. 

Dec.  20. — The  Ordinance  of  Secession  passes  the 
South  Carolina  Convention  of  Delegates  unanimously. 
The  announcement  is  received  by  the  people  of 
Charleston  with  exciting  manifestations  of  delight. 
The  news  throughout  the  North  excites  compara 
tively  little  remark. 

— The  Methodist  Conference  of  South  Carolina 
passes  resolutions  favoring  secession. 

—Immense  receipts  of  specie  in  New  York.  Nearly 
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six  millions  of  dollars  in  coin  received  during  the 
week. 

— Great  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  Cotton  States  over  South  Carolina  secession.  In 
the  leading  cities  of  these  States  salutes  were  fired, 
Palmetto  and  State  flags  were  displayed,  bells  were 
rung,  and  large  meetings  of  citizens  were  held.  No 
Union  sentiment  appeared.  No  Stars  and  Stripes 
flags  to  be  seen.  Salutes  were  also  fired  in  many 
cities  of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

Dec.  21, — As  indicative  of  the  course  the  Repub 
lican  members  of  Congress  are  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  compromise  measures,  the  speech  of  Senator 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  on  the  Crisis,  is  the  first  declaratory  ex 
pression.  It  took  ground  against  any  amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  and  generally  expressed  oppo 
sition  to  compromises  which  looked  to  giving  slavery 
any  constitutional  protection  or  recognition.  He 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  was  constitutionally  elected  and 
should  be  constitutionally  inaugurated. 

— Judge  Douglas  made  important  statements  be 
fore  the  Senate  Select  Committee  of  Thirteen.  He 
is  reported  as  saying,  "  that  he  was  ready  now  to 
unite  in  recommending  such  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  as  will  take  the  Slavery  question  out  of 
Congress.  In  view  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  Repuplic  with  disunion,  revolution,  and  civil 
war,  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  the  matters  in 
controversy  without  any  regard  to  his  previous  ac 
tion,  and  as  if  he  had  never  made  a  speech  or  given 
a  vote  on  the  subject." 

Dec.  22. — The  North  Carolina  Legislature  ad 
journed  to  January  7th.  The  bill  to  arm  the  State 
failed  to  pass  the  House. 

— Caleb  Gushing,  special  messenger  of  the  Presi 
dent  to  South  Carolina,  to  induce  the  postponement 
of  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  returns 
and  reports  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  and  reports 
no  hopes  of  any  arrangement  of  the  pending  differ 
ences.  A  Cabinet  meeting  was  called. 

Dec.  23. — Intense  excitement  in  Washington,  con 
sequent  upon  the  discovery  of  a  heavy  defalcation 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  by  abstraction  of 
bonds  and  coupons  belonging  to  the  Indian  Trust 
Fund.  The  amount  abstracted  is  confessed  by  Go- 
dard  Bailey,  the  guilty  clerk,  fb  have  been  $830,000. 
Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  is  said  to  be  deeply 
implicated  by  the  revelations  made. 

Dec.  24.— The  Speaker  of  the  House  directs  the 
names  of  the  "  withdrawn"  South  Carolina  members 
to  be  retained  on  the  roll  and  to  be  regularly  called. 

— Great  excitement  in  Pittsburg  in  consequence 
of  orders  being  given  to  ship,  from  the  Alleghany 
Arsenal,  78  ten  and  eight-inch  columbiads  to  Fort 
Newport,  near  Galveston,  and  48  to  Ship  Island,  near 
Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — both  unfin 
ished  forts.  The  people  regard  the  order  as  designed 
to  strip  the  Arsenal  in  order  to  place  the  heavy  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  and 
will  oppose  their  removal  by  force. 

— The  South  Carolina  Convention  adopts  a  "  De 
claration  of  Immediate  Causes  which  Justified  the 
Secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union." 

— The  Special  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
South  Carolina  Convention  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  differences  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 


with  the  United  States,  leave  Charleston  for  Wash 
ington. 

— Gov.  Moore  convenes  the  Legislature  of  Ala 
bama  for  January  14th,  to  provide  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  from  the  action  of  the  Convention, 
which  meets  January  7th. 

Dec.  25. — Among  other  important  transactions  of 
the  South  Carolina  Convention  was  the  reception  of 
three  resolutions  from  the  Committee  on  Relations 
with  the  Slaveholding  States  of  North  America.  The 
first  resolution  provides  that  the  Convention  appoint 
Commissioners  to  proceed  to  each  Slaveholding 
State  that  may  assemble  in  Convention,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  laying  before  them  the  ordinance  of  seces 
sion  and  respectfully  to  invite  their  co-operation  in 
forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  second  reso 
lution  authorises  the  said  Commissioners  to  submit 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  basis  for  a  provisional 
Government  for  such  States  as  shall  have  withdrawn 
from  the  connection  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  The  third  resolu 
tion  provides  that  the  said  Commissioners  be  author 
ized  to  invite  seceding  States  to  meet  in  convention 
at  such  a  time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  Government  for 
these  States.  All  of  which  were  acted  upon  affirma 
tively,  after  considerable  discussion.  They  are  re 
garded  as  having  been  arranged  by  the  secession 
leaders,  long  since,  and  look  to  a  co-operative  union 
among  the  slave  seceding  States. 

Dec.  26. — The  three  South  Carolina  Commissioners, 
viz. :  Messrs.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  James  L.  Orr,  and  Ex- 
Gov.  Adams  arrive  in  Washington. 

— A  resolution  offered  in  the  South  Carolina  Con 
vention,  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  commu 
nicate  to  the  Convention  in  secret  session,  any  infor 
mation  he  possesses  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  and  Castle  Pinckney,  the 
number  of  guns  in  each,  the  number  of  workmen  and 
kind  of  labor  employed,  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
each,  arid  what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made 
since  the  20th  inst. ;  also,  whether  any  assurance  has 
been  given  that  the  forts  will  not  be  re-enforced,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent ;  also,  what  police  or  other  re 
gulations  have  been  made,  if  any,  in  reference  to  the 
defenses  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  the  coast  and 
the  State. 

— It  is  now  announced  by  advices  from  Texas,  that 
Gov.  Houston  will  convene  an  extra  session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  on  the  21st  of  January,  to  consider 
the  present  crisis.  The  Convention  of  the  people 
will  be  held  on  the  28th  of  January.  The  secession 
element  is  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy.  It  will 
carry  all  before  it  in  the  Convention. 

— Major  Anderson  commences  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Moultrie  at  night. 

j)eCf  27. — Gov.  Magoffin  calls  an  extra  session  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Legislature  to  assemble  Jan. 
17th,  to  consider  the  distracted  state  of  "the  country. 

— It  is  ascertained  at  Charleston  that  Fort  Moul 
trie  is  evacuated.  The  evacuation  took  place  during 
the  night,  Major  Anderson  transferring  his  entire 
force  (about  eighty  men)  with  stores,  munitions, 
movable  arms,  &c.,  to  Fort  Sumter.  Most  intense 
excitement  in  consequence  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  military  in  Charleston  ordered  out. 
Troops  tendered  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE     TRUE     CAUSE     OF     THE     REBELLION. 


The  True  Reason. 


THE  Secession  movement, 
which  took  form  and  con 
sistency  by  the  action  of  South  Carolina, 
immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
was  not  the  conception  of  an  hour.  It  was 
•not  the  result  of  the  election  of  a  "  sectional" 
President.  It  was  not  the  result  of  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  South  by  the  Free  States. 
It  was  not  because  the  North  had  perverted 
the  Constitution  from  its  original  intent  and 
purposes. 

It  is  urged,  by  the  leaders  of  the  move 
ment,  that  these  were  their  reasons  for 
the  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  the 
mass  of  our  people  doubtless  have  regarded 
these  as  the  true  grounds  of  complaint ;  but, 
it  is  the  merest  surface  view  of  the  question. 
Were  these  the  only  excuses  to  offer  for  the 
Rebellion  and  all  its  train  of  blood,  what  a 
miserable  pretence  of  justification  the  move 
ment  would  have ! 

The  motive  which  underlies  all  is  the  numer 
ical  preponderance  of  the  North,  and,  under 
the  Constitution,  its  ability  hereafter  to  control 
the  legislation  of  Congress  ~by  virtue  of  its  re- 
sistless  majority. 

Each  census,  since  1800, 
has  shown  that  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  North 
ern,  or  Free  States,  wras  in  a  ratio  soon  to 
snatch  from  the  Slave  States  their  almost 
unbroken  control  of  the  Government ;  hence 
from  that  time  the  study  has  been  to  avert 
the  impending  minority  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  new  Slave  States  to  the  Union.  Lou 
isiana  was  purchased  at  an  enormous  price, 
not  more  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  than  to  send  to  Congress  two  Slave 
Senators  and  her  due  quota  of  Representa 
tives.  Mississippi  was  purchased  from  Geor- 
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gia  and  the  Indians  for  the  same  purpose. 
Alabama  was  made  out  of  Georgia  and  Mis 
sissippi  territory,  to  increase  the  representa 
tion.  Tennessee  was  cut  out  of  Kentucky 
territory  for  the  same  purpose.  Florida  was 
purchased  of  Spain,  at  great  expense,  to  the 
same  end.  Then  followed  a  step  over  the 
Mississippi  river,  to  appropriate  territory  ly 
ing  to  the  west  of  the  territory  given  to  free 
labor  by  the  ordinance  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and 
Missouri,  with  her  lines  running  as  far  North 
as  the  centres  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
was  given  up  to  Slavery  and  a  Slave  repre 
sentation  in  Congress.  Arkansas,  ere  long, 
was  added.  Then  the  soil  fitted  for  Slave 
labor,  and  accessible  for  Slave  settlement, 
seemed  exhausted,  and  the  South,  for  a  while, 
stood  still  to  witness  the  onward  march  of  the 
North.  Even  these  enormous  accessions  of 
domain  scarcely  served  to  maintain  the 
Southern  preponderance  in-  the  Government, 
so  rapidly  had  the  Free  States  grown  in  po 
pulation,  both  in  the  old  and  the  three  new 
States  added. 
Thus  matters  stood  in 

1840.      The   census   of  that      Schemes  of  Conquest 

year  aroused  the  South  to 
renewed  efforts  for  further  extension  of  the 
"peculiar  institution."  To  the  North  they 
could  not  go,  for  soil,  climate  and  sentiment 
were  alike  inimical  to  the  existence  of  slaves 
in  the  territory  of  Iowa.  To  the  West  they 
could  not  proceed,  for  Government  had 
pledged  that  section  to  the  Indians.  Con 
quest  alone  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Texas, 
an  immense  domain,  fitted  to  make  five 
States,  must  be  won.  The  scheme  of  its  "  an 
nexation"  was  soon  conceived  and  perfected. 
War  was  declared  upon  a  flimsy  pretext 
against  a  weak  and  distracted  neighbor. — One 
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hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  spent,  and 
Texas  was  given  over  to  the  Slave  power  to 
be  made  into  States,  as  emergencies  should 
require  ;  while  New  Mexico,  with  her  bound 
less  plains,  lay  to  the  West,  to  await  the  ne 
cessity  for  her  introduction  to  a  Slave  proprie 
tary. 

But,  even  this  absorbtion  of  an  empire  did 
not  suffice.  The  census  of  1850  again  sent 
consternation  into  the  "balance  of  power" 
ranks,  and  excited  their  leaders  to  renewed 
zeal.  More  territory  must  be  had,  at  any  sac 
rifice.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  alone  offered 
the  soil,  but  there  stood  the  Gibraltar  of  Hen 
ry  Clay's  "  Compromise  Act"  of  1821,  guaran 
teeing  all  that  region  to  Freedom  forever. 
Still,  the  emergency  was  imperative.  Kan 
sas  at  least  must  be  represented  on  the  floors 
of  Congress  by  a  Slave  delegation.  The  tre 
mendous  strides  of  the  North,  in  Iowa,  Wis 
consin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  threatened, 
by  their  very  growth,  to  leap  at  once  into  an 
uncontrolled  majority.  Kansas  lost,  all  was 
lost,  since  Texas  could  not,  for  years,  gain 
population  enough  to  allow  of  her  subdivi 
sion  into  several  States. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Act  alone  would  open  the  Territory  for  Slave 
incursion.  That  repeal  was 'made,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Northern  Democratic 
party  with  the  South.  But,  the  hand  of  Des 
tiny  seemed  to  interfere.  The  entire  scheme 
of  Southern  settlement  miscarried,  and  Kan 
sas  not  only  became  a  Free  State,  but  the 
struggle  to  make  it  such  called  into  existence 
the  Republican  party,  which,  in  a  brief  pe 
riod,  elected  its  candidate  to  the  Chief  Magis 
tracy — so  fatally  were  the  tables  turned. 

Dismayed  at  the  storm  created  by  the  ef 
fort  to  secure  Kansas,  mortified  at  their  de 
feat,  cut  off  from  any  further  extension  of 
Slave  representation,  the  Southern  States  saw 
before  them  their  long -apprehended  disaster 
of  a  minority  in  the  Government.  If  they  re 
mained  in  the  Union  it  must  be  as  the  weaker 
half.  At  this  not  only  their  pride  revolted, 
but,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  their  material 
interests  forbade  submission.  With  some 
hesitancy,  as  if  feeling  the  way,  the  long  con 
templated  scheme  of  Southern  independence 
was  revived  and  its  agitation  determinedly 
entered  upon. 


But,  the  love  of  the  Union 
was  so  strong  in  the  hearts  Fictitious  Causes. 
of  a  majority  in  the  South 
ern  States — the  disinclination  to  encountei 
the  hazards  of  a  revolution  was  so  apparent — 
that  it  became  necessary  for  the  leaders  to 
act  with  great  circumspection  in  setting  on 
foot  their  movement  for  disunion.  TLe  old 
themes  of  wrongs  endured — of  slaves  stolen — 
of  unjust  imposition  of  taxes  by  way  of  tariff 
levies — of  unconstitutional  Personal  Liberty 
acts  by  Northern  States — were  augmented  in 
force  by  the  evident  fact  that  the  institution 
of  Slavery  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  Ter 
ritories  in  the  West,  thus  seemingly  denying 
the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  unsettled  and 
common  domain ;  while,  to  crown  the  list  of 
motives  for  non-submission,  the  North  had 
become  so  far  estranged  and  inimical  to  the 
South  as  to  elect  a  "sectional"  President. 
This  catalogue  of  indignities,  if  properly  re 
presented  to  the  excitable  and  sensitive  .peo 
ple  of  th^  South,  could  not  fail  to  answer  the 
ends  designed ;  hence,  separately  and  collec 
tively,  they  have  been  put  forward  as  the  real 
causes  of  the  uprising  and  of  the  abjuration 
of  the  Constitution,  and  have  been  so  often 
and  variously  repeated  that  the  original  and 
prime  cause  of  the  movement  is  almost  ig 
nored. 

In  contemplating  the  events  which  have 
transpired  in  the  attempt  to  dismember  the 
Union,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  bill  of 
complaint  preferred  in  the  various  resolutions, 
ordinances  and  declarations  of  the  seceded 
States'  Conventions  and  Legislatures;  but,  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  revolu 
tion  can  only  be  had  by  striking  at  the  ulti 
mate  causes  which  originated  the  desire  for  a 
separate  Confederacy.  Even  though  those 
first  causes  may  not  be  confessed  nor  set 
forth  by  any  of  the  parties  implicated — a  con 
fession  which  would  concede  defeat  in  the 
struggle  for  power — they  nevertheless  are 
readily  demonstrable. 
The  increase  in  the  pop- 

i   A*          a  ±1.  •  The  Increase  of  Pop 

ulation  of  the  country  since 

*  ulation. 

1800  has  been  in  singularly 
regular  ratio.     Thus,  for  1810  it  was  entered 
as  being  36.45  percent;  1820,  33.13;  1830, 
33.49;  1840,32.67;  1850,35.87;  1860,35.53, 
making  the  average  34.57,  or  nearly  3|  per 
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cent,  per  annum.  This  ratio  being  so  defini 
tively  marked,  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  for 
any  section  to  indicate,  in  advance,  its  popu 
lation  and  consequent  Congressional  repre 
sentation.  Hence,  the  South,  growing  more 
slowly  in  population  than  the  energetic, 
competitive  North,  discovering  itself  beat 
en  in  the  race  of  numbers,  sought  to  make 
up  in  territorial  acquisition  what  it  failed 
to  obtain  by  popular  increase. 

In  1850  it  was  conclusive  that  the  South 
must  be  cast  into  a  minority  if  new  acquisi 
tions  were  not  secured  during  the  decade  fol 
lowing.  The  attempt  was  made  on  Kansas  and 
failed ;  and  the  South  has  had  to  witness  the 
long  threatened  ascendency  of  the  Free  States 
in  the  returns  and  apportionment  of  the 
census  of  1860,  with  no  power  to  modify  the 

result. 

To     apprehend,     at      a 

The  Census.  glance,       the       particular 

strength  of  each  section 
of  the  Union,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Free  States,  we 
will  classify  the  States,  and  give  the  Congres 
sional  representation  of  each,  under  the  new 
apportionment  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Con 
gress  down  to  233. 

NEW    ENGLAND   STATES. 

States.                1850.  1860.    Reps.  Loss.  Gain. 

Maine 583,169  62S,276  .5          1          0 

NewHampshire.317,976  326,072       300 

Vermont 314,120  31">,116      210 

Massachusetts.  .994,514  1,231,065     10          1          0 

Rhode  Island  . .  .147,545  174,621      110 

Connecticut  . .  .  370,792  460,151      400 


0 


Total  ....2,728,116   3,135,301     25          4 
Gain  in  10  years,  407, 185,  or  15  per  cent  nearly. 

New  England,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  loses 
four  members  of  Congress,  notwithstanding 
her  gain  has  been  over  four  hundred  thou 
sand  in  population. 

MIDDLE   STATES. 

States.              1850,  1860,     Reps.  Loss.  Gain. 

New  York...  3, 097, 394  3,887,542      31        20 

New  Jersey..    489,791  672,031       50            0 

Pennsylvania .2,311,726  2,906,370     23        2            0 


Total 5,898,911   7,465,943      59        4 

Gain  in  10  ys.  .1,566,972,  or  26^  per  cent. 


0 


Here  we  have  still  more  remarkable  re 
sults.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  in 
crease  of  over  one  and  a  half  million,  in  pop 


ulation,  these  three  States  lose  four  Repre 
sentatives.  New  York  .alone  has  nearly 
double  the  free  population  of  the'  six  original 
"  Seceded  States,"  and  yet  she  has  only  thir 
ty-one  Representatives  to  their  twenty-eight, 
This  simple  fact  proves  how  largely  slaves  are 
represented  in  Congress — the  negroes  entering 
into  "  population"  in  the  proportion  of  five 
negroes  for  three  in  count,  thus  obtaining  a 
Congressional  apportionment  without  any  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  appertaining  to 
them.  If  the  Slave  States  were  apportioned 
Representatives  on  their  free  white  popula 
tion  alone,  their  representation  in  Congress 
would  decrease  about  forty  per  cent ;  or,  as 
Slaves  are  property,  if  the  Free  States  were 
represented  on  property  in  the  apportionment 
of  three  persons  for  every  five  thousand  dol 
lars,  their  Congressional  delegations  would 
immeasurably  be  increased.* 

NORTH-WESTERN   STATES. 

States.      •         1850.  1860.      Reps.  Loss.  Gain. 

Ohio 1,9SO,429  2,339,599  18          3          0 

Michigan 397,654  749,112  602 

Indiana 968,416  1,350,479  11          0          0 

Illinois 851,470  1,711,753  13          0          4 

Wisconsin 305,391  775,873  603 

Iowa 192,214  674,943  503 

Minnesota 6,077  162,022  110 

Kansas '  107,110  100 


.   Total...   4,721,551     7,870,896     61          4 
Gain  for  10  ys.3,149,345,  or  about  67  per  cent. 
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Ohio,  notwithstanding  her  heavy  gain, 
loses  three  Representatives,  though  the  North- 
Western  States  collectively  add  nine  to  their 
delegation.  Ohio  alone  has  more  free  wliite 
population  than  the  whole  six  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Missis 
sippi,  and  Louisiana;  yet  she  has  but  eighteen 


*  There  is  something  so  paradoxical  in  the  con 
structive  and  the  active  relations  of  the  Slave  to  the 
government  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  a  foreigner. 
Thus,  by  the  Constitution.the  principle  of  represen 
tation  on  property  is  forbidden,  yet  it  gives  the  Slave 
States  a  representation  as  stated.  This  would  seem 
to  settle,  beyond  question,  the  fact  that  the  Consti 
tution  does  not  recognize  Slaves  as  property.  Yet, 
here  comes  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su 
preme  Court,  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  Slave 
Case,  that  Slaves  are  property,  and  property  only, 
not  men.  It  will  be  hard  for  a  stickler  for  consis 
tency  to  reconcile  this  discordance.  He  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  fad  without  understanding  its 
propriety. 
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Representatives  in  Congress,  while  they  have 
twenty-eight.  Few  even  of  our  own  people  re 
alize  how  enormous  this  discrepancy  has 
been;  but,  figures  here  are  incontrovertible 
witnesses,  and  prove  how  largely  Slaves  are 
represented  in  our  National  councils.  The 
fact  thus  expressed  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
well  in  any  argument  which  may  arise  on  the 
relative  favors  which  the  Constitution  be 
stows  upon  particular  sections. 

PACIFIC   STATES. 

States.  1850,        1860.    Reps.    Loss.    Gain. 

California 92,597    380,015        301 

Oregon 12,294      52,464        100 


Total 104,891     432,479        401 

Gain  in  10  years  326,588,  or  nearly  310  per  cent. 

Both  of  these  States  are  loyal  to  the  Union 
and  are  classed  with  the  Free  States  in  all 
comparative  estimates. 

THE   LOYAL   SLAVE   STATES. 

, 1860. , 

Free.       Slave.  Reps.  Loss.Gain. 

Maryland 599,848        87,188  510 

Kentucky 930,223      225,490  8         20 

Missouri 1,058,352      114,965  900 

Delaware 110,420          1,798  100 


Total 2,698,841       429,441        23 


SECEDED  BORDER  SLAVE  STATES. 

Virginia 1,105,196  400,887  11         2        0 

N.Carolina..    661,588  33,1,081  710 

Tennessee....    834,036  275,784  820 

Arkansas 324,323  111,104  301 


Total 2,925,143    1,208,856        29 


SECEDED   COTTON   GROWING    STATES. 


S.  Carolina...  301,271 

Georgia 595,097 

Florida 78,686 

•  Alabama 529,164 

Mississippi.  . .  354,699 

Louisiana 376,913 

Texas 420,651 


402,541 
462,230 
61,753 
435,132 
436,696 
332,520 
180,388 


420 
7  1  0 
100 
610 
500 
5  0  1 
402 


Total 


.2,656,481   2,311,260        32 


This  classification  gives  interesting  results, 
which  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  con 
sider.  Thus,  the  total  free  white  population 
of  the  eleven  seceded  States  is  5,581,630,  or 
1,884,313  less  than  the  population  of  the  three 
Middle  States  alone,  or  2,289,266  less  than  the 
eight  North  Western  States. 

Or,  add  the  aggregate  as  follows: — 


New  England  States 3,135,301 

Middle  States 7,465,943 

North  Western  States 7,870,896 

Pacific  States 432,479 

The  Free  Territories 213,292 


Total  pop.  of  Free  States  and  Territories.. .19,117,911 
Add   loyal  Slave  States 2,698,841 


Total  loyal  population 21 ,816,752 

Eleven  Seceded  States,  disloyal 5,581,630 

Excess  of  loyal  population 16,235,122 

These  are  the  figures  de 
duced  from  the  Census  re-  Effects  of  the  Census, 
turns  for  1860,  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Southern  man. 
That  they  are  correct  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  results,  gratifying  to  the  North,  discon 
cert  the'  South,  since  they  prove  it  to  be 
helplessly  in  the  minority.  In  the  Union  the 
power  of  the  Slave  States  is  forever  gone,  ex 
cept,  acting  as  a  unit,  they  can  take  advan 
tage  of  party  divisions  in  the  North  to  name 
certain  single  measures,  or  elect  certain  men; 
but,  without  a  very  strong  co-operating  party 
in  the  Free  States,  the  Pro-Slavery  propagand 
ists  are  perfectly  powerless  to  secure  more 
soil,  to  command  the  Executive,  to  direct  the 
revenues  and  appropriations,  or  to  control 
legislation  in  their  favor.  The  Constitution 
may  be  regarded  by  the  Northern  States  to 
the  letter — the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  may  be 
enforced  against  every  runaway  negro  slave — 
the  right  to  slave  transit  through  the  Free 
States  may  be  conceded ;  but  these  will  not 
avail  to  appease  the  Southern  mind.  The 
facts  of  their  minority — that  Slavery  is  cir 
cumscribed  in  the  Union — that  the  Free  soil 
and  Free  labor  party  is  immensely  in  the  as 
cendant — impelled  the  Southern  people  into 
the  scheme  for  founding  a  pure  Slave  Con 
federacy,  and  no  "compromise"  will  restore 
them  to  the  Union  except  it  be  such  a  com 
promise  as  will  abjure  the  old  Constitution 
so  far  as  to  give  the  Slave  States  an  equal 
share  in  the  General  Government  at  all  times, 
an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory,  the 
|  right  of  Slave  transit  through  Free  soil,  the 
use  of  local  officers  and  jails  to  arrest  fugi 
tives,  &c.,  &c.  Other  terms  than  these  they 
will  not,  cannot,  peaceably  accept,  and  if 
brought  back  into  the  Union  again  it  must 
be  vi  et  armis. 


CHAPTER   H. 


THE     OBJECTS     OP     SECESSION. 


Pre  -determination   to 
Socede. 


As  early  as  in  1858,  the 
results  of  the  new  census 
having  been  anticipated, 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  began  to  canvass 
the  subject  of  immediate  secession.  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  a  speech  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  assumed  the  position  of 
a  direct  secession  advocate.  He  said  : 

"  If  an  Abolitionist  be  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the 
question  of  whether  you  will  permit  the  Government 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  your  avowed  and  implaca 
ble  enemies  ?  Without  pausing  for  an  answer,  I  will 
state  my  own  position  to  be, that  such  a  result  would 
be  a  species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  observ 
ance  of  its  mere  forms  entitled  to  no  respect.  In 
that  event,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  most  ex 
pedient,  I  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for 
your  safety  outside  of  the  Union,  with  those  who 
have  already  shown  the  will,  and  would  hav.e  ac 
quired  the  power,  to  deprive  you  of  your  birthright, 
and  to  reduce  you  to  worse  than  the  Colonial  de 
pendence  of  your  father?." 

The  sentiment,  it  will  be  seen,  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  the  right  and  propriety  of  a 
secession  from  the  Union.  "  If  an  Abolition 
ist  be  chosen  President,"  proves  that  the  con 
tingency  of  a  Northern  triumph  was  appre 
hended,  and  what  follows  indicates  the  line 
of  argument  to  be  pursued  before  the  people 
in  justification  of  the  movement  for  a  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Confederacy.  If  an  "  Abolition 
ist"  had  not  been  elected?  Probably  the 
contemplated  movement  would  not  have  been 
made  in  1860,  as  the  right  pretext  would  have 
been  wanting  with  which  to  go  before  the 
people.  Not  that  the  election  of  any  Presi 
dent  could  in  any  way  change  the  Constitu 
tion,  could  control  Congress,  could  affect  that 
bulwark  of  our  institutions,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  could  deprive  any  State,  or 
any  people,  or  any  man  of  a  birth-right: — the 
President  being  the  mere  temporary  head  of 
the  nation,  under  Congress,  under  the  Su 


preme  Court,  under  the  laws,  and  under  the 
people,  has  no  power  to  oppress  or  wrong  any 
section,  and  his  election  could  afford  no  just 
cause  for  alarm,  even  if  he  were  a  Monarchist. 
None  better  knew  this  than  the  speaker  quo 
ted  from  above ;  but  he,  and  all  those  who 
have  since  acted  with  him,  chose  to  as 
sume  a  fallacy  as  a  fact,  in  order  to  aid  and 
forward  the  pre-determined  design  of  a  dis 
solution  of  the  Union;  and  the  election  of 
an  "  Abolitionist" — that  is,any  Northern  man, 
with  Northern  or  Freesoil  principles — was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  effort  to  cast  off  alle 
giance  to  the  Constitution. 

Governor  Hicks,  in  his  address  to  the  peo 
ple  of  Maryland,  said :— u  We  are  told  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  South  Carolina  Conven 
tion,  that,  neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
nor  the  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  nor  both  combined,  constitute  their 
grievances.  They  declare  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  discontent  dates  as  far  back  as  1833." 
We  shall  give  the  South  Carolina  Declaration 
of  Causes,  in  its  proper  order  in  this  History, 
and  quote  from  Governor  Hicks,  to  show  how 
a  Southerner,  not  a  Secessionist,  viewed  and 
understood  the  movement.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his 
address  to  the  Senate,  •  (January  21st,)  after 
arguing  that  the  equality  spoken  of  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independ 
ence  was  the  equality  of  a 
class  of  political  rights,  said : 
"  But  ice  have  proclaimed  our  independence. 
This  is  done  with  no  hostility  or  any  desire 
to  injure  any  section  of  the  country,  nor  even 
for  our  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from  the  high 
and  solid  foundation  of  defending  and  pro 
tecting  the  rights  we  inherited,  and  trans 
mitting  them  unshorn  to  our  posterity." 

As  the  Declaration,  in  his  view,  secured  only 
a  class  of  political  rights,  the  succeeding  avow 
al  that  the  step  of  .secession  was  taken  "  from 
the  high-  and  solid  foundation  of  defending 
and  protecting  the  rights  we  inherited,"  &c.. 
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gives  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  true  purpo 
ses  in  view — not  to  recognize  an  equality  of 
rights  of  persons,  but  to  secure,  to  the  domi 
nant  class,  the  "  rights"  it  "  inherited." 

All  this,  however,  is  not 

Mr.  Stephens'  Expo-  ,         ,        ,  ,    ,        ,, 

V  only  clearly  stated  by  the 

Vice-President  of  the  "  Con 
federate  States,"  but  the  curtain  is  drawn 
aside,  and  we  are  permitted  to  See  the  moving 
will  of  the  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Secession 
ists.  Mr.  Stephens'  exposition  of  the  powers 
of  their  Constitution  and  the  purposes  had  in 
view  in  its  formation,  was  made  at  Savan 
nah,  March  21st,  1861.  We  may,  therefore, 
here  give  place  to  such  portions  of  his  speech 
as  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  chapter  subject, 
viz. : — "  The  objects  of  Secession,"  which  it  is 
highly  important  to  understand  as  a  prelimi 
nary  to  a  just  comprehension  of  all  the  events 
which  have  followed  upon  the  rupture  of  old 
relations : 

"  The  new  Constitution  lias  put  at  rest  forever  all 
$ie  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  insti 
tutions — African  Slavery  as  it  exists  among  us — the 
proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization. 
This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and 
present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had 
anticipated  this  as  the  '  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Union  would  split.'  He  was  right.  What  was  con 
jecture  with  him,  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether 
he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which 
that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  and  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  was  in  violation,  of  the  laws  of  nature  :  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  po 
litically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  Avell  how 
to  deal  with,  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and 
pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential 
guarantee  to  the  institution  while  it  should  last,  and 
hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used  against  the 
constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  how 
ever,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This  was 
an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of 
a  government  built  upon  it;  when  the  '  storm  came 
and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

"  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly 


the  opposite  idea ;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  cor 
ner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro 
is  not  equal  to  the  white  man.  That  Slavery — su 
bordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
moral  condition.  This,  our  new  Government,  is  the 
first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this 
great  physical  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been 
slow  in  the  process  of  its  development,  like  all  other 
truths  in  the  various  departments  of  science.  It  has 
been  so  even  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  per 
haps,  can  recollect  well,  that  this  truth  was  not  gene 
rally  admitted,  even  within  their  day.  The  errors  of 
the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still 
cling  to  these  errors,  with  a  zeal  above  knowledge, 
we  justly  denominate  fanatics.  *  *  * 

"  In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been,  on  our 
side,  complete  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon  this,  as  I  have 
stated,  our  actual  fabric  is  firmly  planted  ;  and  I  can 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of 
a  full  recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
civilized  and  enlightened  world. 

"  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  principle  may 
be  slow  in  development,  as  all  truths  are,  and  ever 
have  been  in  the  various  branches  of  science.  It 
was  so  with  the  principles  announced  by  Gallileo — it 
was  so  with  Adam  Smith  and  his  principles  of  politi 
cal  economy — it  was  so  with  Harvey  and  his  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not 
a  single  one  of  the  medical  profession,  living  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths  made  by 
him,  admitted  them.  Now  they  are  universally  ac 
knowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look  with  con 
fidence  to  the  ultimate  universal  acknowledgement 
of  the  truths  upon  which  our  system  rests.  It  is  the 
first  government  ever  instituted  upon  principles  of 
strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the  ordination  of 
Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  human  so 
ciety..  Many  governments  have  been  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  certain  classes  ;  but  the  classes  thus 
enslaved,  were  of  the  same  race,  and  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Our  system  commits  no  such 
violation  of  nature's  laws.  The  negro,  by  nature,  or 
by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that  condi 
tion  which  he  occupies  in  our  system.  The  archi 
tect,  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  lays  the  foun 
dation  with  the  proper  materials,  the  granite  ;  then 
comes  the  brick  or  the  marble.  The  substratum  of 
our  society  4s  made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature 
for  it,  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is  best,  not 
only  for  the  superior,  but  for  the  inferior  race  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  the 
ordinance  of  the  Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire 
into  the  wisdom  of  His  ordinances,  or  to  question 
them.  For  His  own  purposes  He  has  made  one  race 
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to  differ  from  another,  as  He  has  made  '  one  star  to 
differ  from  another  star  in  glory.' 

"  The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  attained 
when  conformed  to  His  laws  and  decrees,  in  the  for 
mation  of  governments,  as  well  as  in  all  things  else. 
Our  Confederacy  is  founded  upon  principles  in  strict 
conformity  with  these  laws.  This  stone  which  was 
rejected  by  the  first  builders  '  is  become  the  chief 
stone  of  the  corner'  in  our  new  edifice. 

"  The  progress  of  disintegration  in  the  old  Union 
may  be  expected  to  go  on  with  almost  absolute  cer 


tainty.  We  are  now  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  power, 
which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  destiny  and 
high  mission,  will  become  the  controlling  power  on 
this  continent.  To  what  extent  accessions  will  go  on 
in  the  process  of  time,  or  where  it  will  end,. the  future 
will  determine." 

This  sets  at  rest  all  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
distinctive  objects  in  view  in  severing  relations 
with  the  old  Confederacy,  while  it  also  de 
monstrates  the  moral  and  political  spirit 
which  will  direct  the  new  Government. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SPREAD      OF      THE      SEC  E,S  SION      SENTIMENT. 


Treasonable  Utter 
ances. 


ELECTIONS  held  in  the 
several  Northern  States, 
during  September  and  Oc 
tober,  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  Mr.  Lin 
coln,  the  Republican  nominee,  would  carry 
each  of  those  States,  with  a  fair  prospect,  also, 
of  obtaining  a  majority  in  California  and  Or 
egon.  This  indication  served  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  disunion  feeling,  and  various  pro 
jects  were  agitated,  by  Southern  papers, "to 
meet  a  common  danger."  In  South  Carolina 
there  was  but  one  sentiment — that  of  seces 
sion.  The  election  of  a  Republican  to  the 
Presidency  was  not  urged  as  the  sole,  or  even 
the  leading,  cause  of  the  disunion  feeling ; 
but  the  course  of  events  seemed  to  have  de 
monstrated  that  the  people  were  rife  for  the 
formation  of  a  Slave  Confederacy,  and  the 
leaders  prepared,  even  before  the  6th  of  No 
vember,  the  programme  of  this  disunion 
movement. 

As  early  as  1856,  one  of  the  South  Carolina 
representatives  in  Congress,  Mr.  Preston 
Brooks — who,  but  a  few  weeks  previously, 
had  assaulted  United  States  Senator  Sumner 
— in  a  speech  made  at  an  ovation  given  in  his 
honor  said  among  other  things  : — 

"I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  from  the  bot 
tom  of  my  heart,  that  the  only  mode  which  I 


think  available  for  meeting  it  (the  issue)  is 
just  to  tear  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  trample  it  under  foot,  and  form  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  every  State  of  which 
shall  be  a  slaveholding  State.  I  believe  it  as 
I  stand  in  the  face  of  my  Maker— I  believe  it 
on  my  responsibility  to  you  as  your  honored 
representative  that  the  only  hope  of  the  South 
is  in  the  South,  and  that  the  only  available 
means  of  making  that  hope  effective  is  to  cut 
asunder  the  bonds  that  tie  us  together,  and 
take  our  separate  position  in  the  family  of 
nations." 

This  speech,  violent  as  it  was  considered 
at  the  time,  in  the  North,  really  reflected  the 
sentiment   of  his  State.     A  sympathy  with 
I  that  sentiment  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent, 
i  throughout  all  the  Cotton  States  ;  but,  up  to 
I  the  date  named,  (Nov.  6th,)  except  in  South 
j  Carolina,  no  action  was  taken  which  looked 
to  immediate   secession.     Even  in  Virginia 
the    feeling    against    "submission"   was    so 
strong  that  Governor  Letcher,  in  his  Message 
j  to  the   Legislature  said  : — "  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  in  the  pre 
sent  temper  of  the  Southern  people,  it  (the 
election  of  a  Republican  President)  cannot 
and  will  not  be  submitted  to.     *     *     The 
idea  of  permitting  such  a  man  to  have  the 
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control  and  direction  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  appointment  of 
high   judicial   and  executive  officers,   post 
masters  included,  cannot  be  entertained  by 
the  South  for  a  moment." 
The    Democratic    party, 
T1M  P^cir  fW    ^  b«"S  divided  upon  two 
candidates,     rendered    the 
Republican   nominee's  chances  all  the  better  ; 
while  a  fourth,  or  "  Union"  candidate,  in  the 
person  of  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  being  at  a 
late  hour  brought  forward,  added  certainty 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  hopes  of  success,  since  none 
of  the  candidates  named  against  him  could, 
to  any  material  degree,  distract  the  Republi 
can  vote. 
The  election  resulted,  as  gloomily  antici 
pated  by    the  Southern  States,  in  Mr.   Lin 
coln's  triumph.     The  vote  stood  :  — 

STATES.                 Pep.        Dc.m.        Dem.          Union. 
Lincoln.  Douglas.    Breck'e.         Bell. 

Alabama  —         13,051       48,831      27,875 
Arkansas         .                          5  227       28  732      20  094 

For  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  President,  and  Ed 
ward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Vice-Presi- 

303 
The  popular  vote  was  largely  against  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  will  be  perceived.     Had  all  the 
opposition  been  united  the  vote  would  have 
stood  :  — 
Opposition                              2  804  560 

For  the  Republican  candidates                       1  S57  610 

. 

Majority  against  the  Republicans  946,950 
Or,  had  the  Democracy  been  united,  the  ma 
jority  would  have  been  heavily  against  the 
Republicans,  viz.  :  — 

For  Douglas  and  Breckenridge  tickets  2,213,929 
For  the  Republican  candidates  1,857,610 

Majority  in  favor  of  the  Democracy,  356,319 

These  figures  are  of  par- 
ticular  interest  as  proving    The  De^ratio  Con- 

volitions. 

that  the  election  was  lost 
to  the  Democrats  by  their  own  divisions,  for 
which  the  South  alone  was  responsible.     The 
Charleston  Convention,  (April  23d,)  packed 
with  disunionists,  sought  .to  drive  the  North 
ern  Democrats  into  declarations  on  the  sub 
ject  of  Slavery  at  once  distasteful  and  hos 
tile  to  their  convictions,  ;  and,  by  their  efforts 
to  force  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  list  of  candi 
dates,  incurred  the  hostility  of  his  friends  to 
such  a  degree  that  further  co-operation  was 
impossible  without  a  compromise  of  self-re 
spect.     The   malcontents,  thwarted  in   their 
plans  for  the  demoralization  of  the  Northern 
Democrats,  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  with 
drew,  or  "  seceded,"  to  prevent  a  nomination. 
The  Convention  failing  of  a  nomination  ad 
journed  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  June  18th  — 
the  "  Seceders"  having  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Richmond,  June   llth.     The  Convention  at 
Baltimore  was   beset  by  the  "  Seceders"  and 
their  unaccredited  delegates  ;  but,  after  much 
discussion   and  voting  they  were  ruled  out, 
when  Mr.  Douglas  received  the  nomination. 
The  "  Seceders,"  headed  by  Caleb  Gushing, 
gathered  at  the  Front  Street  Theatre,  in  Bal 
timore  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge. 
Twelve  States  were  not  represented  at  all,  in 
that  gathering.      The    "  Seceders"   at   Rich 
mond  —  composed  entirely  of  delegates  from 
the  Cotton  growing  States,  with.  one  from 
Tennessee  and  one  from  Virginia  —  having  ad- 

California....       39,173       3*,516       34,334        6,817 
Connecticut..       43,792       15,;:22       14,641        3,291* 
Delaware  3,815         1,023         7,337        3,864 
Florida                                          367         8  543        5  437 

Georgia         .                         11  599       51  889      42  S86 

Illinois           ...  *   172161      160215         2404        4193 

Indiana  139,033     115,509       12,295        5,306 
Iowa  70  409       55  111         1  048        1  673 

Kentucky  1,364       25,651       53,143      66,058 
Louisiana  7,625       22,681      20,204 
Maine  62,111       76,693         6,398        2,046 
Maryland  2,294         5,966       42,482      41,760 
Massachu's...      106,533       34,372         5,939    •  22,331 
Michigan                  88  480       65  057            805           405 

Minnesota  22,069       11,920            748             62 
Mississippi  .  .  .                         3,283       40,797      25,040 
Missouri    17,028       58,801       31,317      58,372 
N.Hampshire.       37,519       25,881         2,112           441 
New  Jersey  .  .        58,324       62,801 
New  York  .  .  .      353,804     303,329 
N.  Carolina  .  .                         2,701       48,539      44,990 
Ohio  231,610     187,2:>2       11,405       12,194 

Oregon  5,270         3,951         5006            183 

Pennsylvania.      268,030       16,765     178,871      12,776 
Rhode  Island.        12,244         7,707 
S.  Carolina  Electors  chosen  by  Legislature. 
Tennessee  11,350       64,709      69,274 
Texas                                                        47  548      15  438 

Vermont.  .  .    .        33,808         6,^49            218        1,969 

Virginia  1,929       1,6290       74,323       74,681 
Wisconsin  .  .  .        86,110       65,021            888            161 

Total.            18576101365,976     847953      590631 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Vice-President  180 
For  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,    of  Illinois,  Presi 
dent,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
Vice-President                                                          12 

For  John  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  Presi 
dent,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  Vice-Presi- 
deut           .          72 

GROWTH     OF     SECESSION. 


South  Carolina  to 
lead. 


journed  to  await  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  "  ratified"  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  who  thus  became  a  candi 
date  of  the  extremists,  or  disimionists.  That 
Mr.  Douglas  was  the  regular  and  just  nomi 
nee  is  evident  from  the  fullness  of  the  delega 
tions  in  the  Convention  and  by  the  popular 
vote. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  therefore, 
owing  to  the  disorganization  of  the  opposi 
tion  by  the  Southern  men,  and  that  these  dis- 
organizcrs  should  have  proceeded  to  organ 
ize  a  scheme  of  treason  against  the  Govern 
ment,  using  their  defeat  as  a  pretext,  demon 
strates  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Douglas  men  in  repudiating  the  dicta 
tion  of  the  extremists. 

For  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  extremists  of 
the  South. 

From  the  unity  of  senti 
ment  which  prevailed  in 
South  Carolina  on  the  ques 
tion  of  a  dissolution  of  her  relations  with  the 
Union,  that  State  was  looked  to  by  the  Seces 
sionists  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  rebellion. 
She  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility. 
Before  the  day  of  election  her  Governor  had 
laid  a  strong  disunion  message  before  the 
Legislature,  advising  the  calling  of  a  Conven 
tion  of  Delegates  to  act  for  the  State  in  dis 
solving  her  relations  with  the  Union. 

Such  dispatches   as  the 

How  the  Election  was      «  „        .  ;, 

regarded.  following    flew    over    the 

wires  on  the  days  succeed 
ing  the  Presidential  election : — 

KALEIGH.  N,  C.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  I860. 
The  Governor  and  Council  are  in  session.    The 
people  are  very  much  excited.    North  Carolina  is 
ready  to  secede. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 1860. 
William  W.  Boyce,  member  of  Congress,  spoke 
from  the  steps  of  the  Congaree  House,  on  Tuesday 
night.urging  secession  in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec 
tion.  He  was  followed  by  other  prominent  Caro 
linians. 

MONTGOMERY,  Ala.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 1860. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Bell  men,,  headed  by  T.  H. 
Watt*,  have   declared  for  secession,  since  the  an 
nouncement  of  Lincoln's  election.    The  State  will 
undoubtedly  secede. 

AUGUSTA,  Ga.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 1860. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  says  the  news  of  Liacoln's 
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election  at  Charleston,  was  received  with  long-con 
tinued  cheering  for  a  Southern  confederacy. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  1860. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  here.  .  Several 
extreme  Southern  men  in  office  have  donned  the 
cockade,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  march 
South. 

COLUMBIA,  8.  C.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8th. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  last  night  received  a 
dispatch  from  Virginia,  tendering  the  services  of  a 
volunteer  corps  in  the  event  of  South  Carolina's  se 
cession.  Edmund  Ruffin  spoke  last  night.  He  said 
Southern  independence  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina.  His  speech  was  raptu 
rously  applauded. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  1860. 

The  bark  James  Gray,  owned  by  Cushing's  Boston 
Line,  lying  at  our  wharves,  under  instructions  from 
her  owners,  has  hoisted  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  fired 
a,  salute  of  fifteen  guns. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8, 1860. 

Placards  are  posted  about  the  city,  calling  a  Con 
vention  of  those  favorable  to  the  organization  of  a 
corps  of  "  Minute  Men." 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Friday,  Nov.  9,  1860. 

The  President  is  still  in  doubt  what  to  do.  He  is 
apprehensive  of  troubles  in  the  South,  but  does  not 
know  how  to  meet  them.  His  feelings  are  with  the 
South,  but  he  is  afraid  to  assist  them  openly. 

A  large  quantity  of  arms  was  yesterday  shipped 
from  our  arsenal  to  the  South.  But  the  place  of  des 
tination  remains  a  secret. 

The  proclamation  of  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has 
created  much  excitement.  It  is  the  most  unconsti 
tutional  manifesto  ever  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  depends  now  upon  the  President 
whether  he  will  use  his  authority,  and  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Each  day  added  to  the 
intensity  of  the  excitement. 
The  press  of  the  South, 
early  in  November,  was  widely  divided,  even 
in  the  Gulf  States.  In  New  Orleans,  the  ma 
jority  of  press  and  people  seemed  to  regard 
the  threats  of  disunion  with  disfavor.  So  in 
Savannah,  Mobile,  Memphis,  Nashville,  &c., 
there  were  found  stern  and  strong  voices  for 
the  Union.  "  Wait  until  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in 
augurated,  and  commits  the  overt  act,"  the 
Union  men  urged ;  but,  it  soon  became  evi 
dent  that  the  antipathy  to  the  North  and  to 
the  Union  gained  in  fervor ;  and,  day  by  day, 
the  public  mind  of  the  South  became  more 
reconciled  to  the  views  of  the  few  men  who 
assumed  a  leadership  in  the  crisis,  viz. :  Wm. 


Growth  of  the  Seces 
sion  Sentiment 
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L.  Yancey,  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  Toombs 
U.  S.  Senator  Iverson,  U.  S.  Senator  Benjamin^ 
U.  S.  Senator  Wigfall,  U.  S.  Senator  Cling- 
in  an,  U.  S.  Senator  Clay,  Jr.,  and  Messrs.  Ma 
son,  Wise  and  Hunter,  of  Virginia. 

By  the  middle  of  Noveui- 

TheDraimUnfokling.  f      , 

ber  the  progress  01  the 
movement  was  perceptible,  as  will  be  indicat 
ed  by  the  dispatches  of  the  15th,  viz.  : — 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  is  decidedly  in  earnest.  There  is 
but  one  voice  here  now  ;  it  is  for  secession.  Union 
and  conservative  parties  are  dead.  Visible  excite 
ment  has  abated,  but  resolves  are  more  intense  than 
ever.  South  Carolinians  are  done  arguing ;  they  act 
now.  The  Mayor  of  Charleston  has  forbidden  steer 
age  passengers  to  land,  unless  steamship  companies 
enter  into  bonds  to  support  them  in  event  of  becom- 
iu  g  incumbrances. 

MONTGOMERY,  Ala. 

Gov.  Moore,  of  Alabama,  awaits  the  election  of 
Lincoln  by  the  electoral  college,  on  the  fifth  of  De 
cember,  before  calling  a  State  Convention.  He  will 
issue  his  call  on  the  6th  of  December,  fixing  election 
i;f  delegates  for  the  24th.  The  Convention  assembles 
7th  January,  1861.  The  Convention  will  be  compos 
ed  of  one  hundred  members.  From  the  indications 
given  in  private  correspondence  from  leading  men 
in  each  county,  at  least  seventy-five  members  of  the 
Convention  will  be  for  unconditional  disunion. 

MlLLEDGEVILLE,  Ga. 

The  leading  men  of  all  parties  had  a  conference 
to-day,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  a  State  Conven 
tion.     They  recommend   resistance,   the   time   and 
.  mode  to  be  settled  by  the  Convention.    Good  feeling 
prevailed. 

TALLAHASSE,  Fla. 

"  Florida  is  with  the  gallant  Palmetto  flag,"  said  a 
dispatch  from  Governor  Perry,  of  that  State,  to  Gov 
ernor  Gist,  of  South  Carolina. 

RICHMOND,  Va. 

Governor  Letcher  has  called  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  the  7th  of  January,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  de 
termine  calmly  and  wisely  what  action  is  necessary 
in  this  emergency. 

November  10th,  in  the 
South  Carolina  Acts.  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
important  action  was  had 
A  bill  was  reported  for  the  immediate  en 
rolment  of  10,000  volunteers.  November  21st 
was  fixed  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting 
and  prayer.  The  resignations  of  Messrs.  Ham 
mond  and  Chestnut,  United  States  Senators, 
were  accepted  "  enthusiastically."  The  Con 


vention  bill  was  adopted — December  6th  be 
ing  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  election  of  dele 
gates,  the  Convention  to  meet  December  17th. 

These  "  precipitate"  de 
monstrations  gave  especial  Virginia's  Protest, 
alarm  to  the  Union  men  in 
the  South,  who  were  rapidly  becoming  power 
less  before  the  growing  feeling  against  any  ar 
rangement  with  the  North.  In  Virginia,  al 
though  the  disunion  sentiment  largely  pre 
vailed,  the  disinclination  to  precipitate  steps 
was  so  strong  as  to  call  forth  such  protests  as 
the  following,  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette, 
against  the  course  of  South  Carolina : 

"  Throwing  aside  the  question  of  Constitutional 
right  to  secede  at  all,  there  is  something  due  to 
comity,  to  neighborhood  associations,  to  propriety. 
No  man  has  a  '  right,'  by  setting  fire  to  his  own 
house,  to  endanger  the  house  of  his  neighbor.  Vir 
ginia,  in  this  Union,  or  out  of  it  as  a  sovereign,  and 
as  potential  as  South  Carolina,  and  has  her  own  in 
terests  to  look  after,  her  own  rights  to  be  secured, 
her  own  feelings  to  be  respected — and  she  will  de 
mand  this  from  South  Carolina,  just  as  much  as  she 
would  from  any  other  State  in  the  present  United 
States.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  course  now 
pursued,  fearing  the  conservative  action  of  Virginia, 
and  not  desiring,  in  truth,  '  a  United  South,'  certain 
Cotton  States  were  for  going  off"  by  themselves,  for 
the  mere  sake  of 'forming  a  Cotton  Confederacy,' 
totally  irrespective  of  other  Southern  States  which 
do  not  recognize  Cotton  as  their  King,  and  totally 
regardless  of  any  interests  or  any  views  but  their 
own.  It  used  to  be  a  "  United  South  !"  It  was  for 
merly  Disunion  and  Secession  for  aggression  by  the 
General  Government.  It  is  now  a  disunited- South — • 
secession  on  account  of  the  untoward  result  of  a 
Presidential  election  1  This  is  not  the  way  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  South. 
It  is  weakening  our  own  position,  and  destroying  our 
own  strength."- 

To  this  view  of  the  case 
the  Charleston  Mercury  re-          The  Iron  Rule" 
plied : — 

"  Virginia  and  the  .other  frontier  States  may  as 
well  at  once  understand  their  position  with  the  Cot 
ton  States.  They  are  not  expected  to  aid  the  Cotton 
States  in  protecting  themselves  and  redeeming  their 
liberties.  They  will  practically^  aid  the  Northern 
States  in  attempting  to  obtain  in  the  South  an  acqui 
escence  in  the  rule  of  Abolitionists  at  Washington. 
The  Southern  States,  however,  will  disregard  their 
counsels.  They  want  no  conference  but  in  the  con 
vention  which  will  assemble  to  frame  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  complete  the  organization  of  a  Southern 
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Confederacy.  They  intend  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  construct  a  Union  amongst  themselves,  and  will 
be  glad  to  find  Virginia  and  the  other  Border  States 
in  counsel  with  them,  after  this  great  Revolution. 
But  if  these  value  their  own  dignity  ,or  respect  our 
wishes,  let  them  keep  aloof  from  us  until  they  are 
prepared  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  pre 
sent  Union,  and  to  unite  their  destinies  with  that  of 
the  other  Southern  States.  If  they  will  not  be  our 
friends,  let  them  not  be  our  enemies,  by  unsolicited 
and  undesired  efforts  under  whatever  amiable  pre 
text — of  preserving  an  abolished  Union,  to  subject 
us  to  the  sectional  despotism  of  a  consolidated  gov 
ernment  under  the  control  of  abolitionists  at  Wash 
ington.  The  day  for  new  guarantees  is  gone. 
Henceforth  we  are  two  peoples." 

The  Conference  demanded  by  Virginia 
looked  to  a  united  effort  before  Congress,  and 
all  action  for  secession  was  to  be  withheld 
until  after  the  failure  to  obtain  from  Con 
gress  the  necessary  guarantees.  It  was  un 
derstood  by  her  leading  men  that  the  Repub 
licans  in  Congress  would  patiently  and  will 
ingly  consider  plans  for  compromise,  and 
Virginia,  if  she  could  stay  the  revolution  be 
fore  it  passed  beyond  the  actual  point  of  se 
cession,  had  fair  hopes  of  still  preserving  the 
Union.  The  programme  determined  upon 
by  the  Virginia  leaders  embraced,  first,  a  re 
peal  of  the  statutes  nullifying  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  by  those  States  which  have  passed 
such  statutes,  with  a  guarantee  of  a  faithful 
enforcement  of  that  law  in  the  future ;  second, 
a  concession  that  the  Constitution  authorizes 
the  carrying  of  slaves  into  the  common  terri 
tory,  and  consequent  protection  for  slave  pro 
perty  therein ;  and,  third,  that  neither  Con 
gress  nor  the  Executive  shall  interfere  with' 
slavery  in  the  States  or  Territories,  except  for 
its  protection  in  the  latter  when  necessarv. 


Terms  of  Settlejnent 
to  be  proposed. 


The  conservative  element 
in  the  South,  it  was  hoped, 
would  rally  around  a  pro 
position  of  this  kind ;  but,  no  concerted  sym 
pathy  was  expressed,  and  all  hopes  of  the  pro 
posed  Conference  were  abandoned  at  an  early 
day.  Under  the  influence  of  an  ever-increas 
ing  sentiment  for  disunion  and  "further  inde 
pendence,"  the  Unionists  in  Alabama,  Geor 
gia,  and  Mississippi  were  soon  left  in  the 
small  minority.  The  immediate  Secessionists 
began  at  length  to  speak  of  them  derisively 
as  "  submissionists,"  began  to  use  them  dis 
courteously  at  first,  but  soon  proceeded  to 
intimidate  by  threats.  Before  South  Caro 
lina  had  actually  seceded,  in  the  cotton  grow 
ing  States  a  strong  Unionist  was  regarded  as 
an  enemy  to  the  South,  and  was  treated  with* 
such  opposition  as  made  it  impolitic  for  a 
citizen  to  speak  his  sentiments  if  they  were 
averse  to  precipitate  action.  It  was  given 
out,  and  became  the  generally  received  opin 
ion,  that  "  in  view  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Disunionists  in  the  South,  the  conser 
vatives  of  that  quarter,  headed  by  Henry  S. 
Foote  of  Mississippi,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
of  Georgia,  Isaac  E.  Morse  of  Louisiana,  Gen. 
Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  George  W.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  Timothy 
Rlves,  and  William  C.  Rives  of  Virginia,  Al 
bert  Rust  of  Arkansas,  and  James  Guthrie  of 
Kentucky, intend  issuing  a  manifesto,  assuring 
the  conservative  people  of  the  Free  States 
that  in  no  event  will  the  constitutional  elec 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
for  breaking  up  the  Union,  unless  he  should 
attack  the  rights  of  the  South."  But,  if 
such  an  address  ever  was  contemplated  or 
proposed,  it  never  was  published. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ACTION     OP     GOVERNORS,     LEGISLATURES,     &C. 


Georgia  Convention 
ordered. 


ALL  attention  now  be 
came  centered  in  the  action 
of  the  Southern  State  Legis 
latures.  Georgia  followed  South  Carolina  in 
calling  a  Convention.  A  special  message  of 
Governor  Brown  had  paved  the  way  for  such 
legislation  as  placed  the  State  in  an  attitude 


of  offence.  The  bill  appropriating  one  mil 
lion  dollars,  to  arm  and  equip  the  State,  be 
came  a  law,  November  13th.  On  tjie  18th 
the  Convention  bill  passed  unanimously — the 
election  of  delegates  being  ordered  for  Janu 
ary  3d  (1861) ;  to  meet  Jan.  9th.  The  pream 
ble  of  the  Convention  bill  read  : — 
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Mississippi  Legisla 
ture  Convened. 


Whereas,  The  present  crisis  in  national  affairs,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly,  demands  re 
sistance  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  people  to  deter 
mine  the  mode,  measure,  and  time  of  such  resistance : 
therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  enacts  that  the  Governor 
issue  his  proclamation,  ordering  the  election  on  the 
2d  of  January. 

Its  powers  were  defined  in  the  fourth  sec 
tion  of  the  bill,  which  read : — "  Said  Conven 
tion,  when  assembled,  may  consider  all  grie 
vances  impairing  or  affecting  the  equality  of 
rights  of  the  people  of  Georgia  as  members 
of  the  United  States,  and  determine  the  mode, 
measure,  and  time  of  redress." 

The  Governor  of  Missis 
sippi  called  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  to  meet  on 
the  26th  of  November.  His  proclamation 
read : — 

"  Whereas,  The  people  of  the  Non-Slaveholding 
States  have  in  various  forms,  declared  purposes  hos 
tile  to  the  institutions  of  the  Slaveholding  States, 
and  the  State  Governments  of  nearly  all  the  Northern 
States  have  evinced  a  settled  purpose  to  evade  their 
constitutional  obligations,  and  disregard  their  oaths 
in  carrying  on  this  war  on  the  rights  and  institutions 
of  Southern  States ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  recent  election  of  Messrs.  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  demonstrates  that  those  who  neither 
reverence  the  Constitution,  obey  the  laws,  nor  re 
gard  their  oaths,  have  now  the  power  to  elect  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Confederacy  men  who  sympa 
thize  With  them  in  all  their  mad  zeal  to  destroy  the 
peace,  property  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern  sec 
tion,  and  who  will  use  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  defeat  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  formed ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  dearest  rights  of  the  people  depend 
for  protection,  under  our  Constitution,  on  the  fidelity 
to  their  oaths  of  those  who  administer  the  Govern 
ment: 

"  Now,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  may 
be  enabled  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  providing  surer  and  better  safeguards 
for  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  her  citizens 
than  have  been  found,  or  are  to  be  hoped  for,  in 
Black  Republican  oaths : 

"  I,  John  J.  Pettus,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis 
sissippi,  exercising  the  powers  in  me  vested,"  &c.,  &o. 
Governor  Letcher's  pro- 

Virglnta  Legislature      damation     next     followed. 
Convened. 

He  used,  among  other  ex 
pressions,  the  following : — 


"  Whereas,  In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
Electors,  a  majority  of  whom  are  known  to  be  favor 
able  to  the  election  of  sectional  candidates  as  Presi 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  whose 
principles  and  views  are  believed  (by  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  Southern  States)  to  be  in  direct  hostility 
to  their  constitutional  rights  and  interests,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  great  excitement  prevails  in 
the  public  mind,  and  prudence  requires  that  the  re 
presentatives  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
should  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  pub 
lic  affairs,  and  determine,  calmly  and  wisely,  what 
action  is  necessary  in  this  emergency,  therefore,  I, 
John  Letcher,  Governor,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
aforesaid,  do  hereby  require  the  Senators  and  Dele 
gates  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  convene  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  Janua 
ry,  A.  D.  1861,  at  12  o'clock,  M.,  to  legislate  upon 
such  subjects  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  pro 
per." 

This  was  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
in  the  Dispatch,  of  Richmond,  to  the  effect 
that  the  State  could  efficiently  arm  25,000 
troops.  The  editor  further  stated  that  she 
had  at  least  sixty  bronze  and  rifled  field 
pieces  and  howitzers.  "  A  contract  has  been 
made  for  3,000  shells  and  shrapnells,  in  addi 
tion  to  those  purchased  with  the  Parrott 
guns.  Five  hundred  barrels  of  Dupont  pow 
der  has  been  purchased  and  stored  in  maga 
zines  built  for  the  purpose.  The  model  of  a 
new  Virginia  musket  is  determined  on.  Oth 
er  warlike  preparations  are  also  in  progress." 
The  Dispatch,  referring  to  the  Governor's  call, 
and  the  crisis  which  the  Legislature  would 
have  to  meet,  said : — 

"  By  the  time  they  meet,  the  crisis  will  be  suffi 
ciently  developed,  no  doubt,  to  demand  some  action 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.  She  will  then  find,  very 
probably,  that  the  question  for  her  to  debate  is  ripe. 
Ten  days  have  very  much  changed  the  appearance 
of  things.  The  signs  from  the  South  leave  little 
room  to  hope  that  the  Union  will  long  remain  un 
broken.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  preserving  it,  or 
of  prevailing  upon  States  which  may  secede  to  rejoin 
the  Union,  we  cannot  long  postpone  deliberation 
upon  the  means  by  which  either  is  to  be  done.  There 
may  be  yet  another  question  for  Virginia,  and  that 
is,  if  secession  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  Seceding 
States  cannot  be  induced  to  return,  what  course  is 
left  her  to  pursue  ?  It  is  probable  that  Governor 
Letcher  will  renew  his  proposition  to  the  last  Legis 
lature  f^r  a  Convention  of  the  States,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  to  consider  the  Btate  of 
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the  country,  and  see  if  some  measure  cannot  be 
taken,  which  will  restore  harmony  to  the  Union  and 
protect  the  rights  and  equality  of  the  States  from 
fanaticism  and  radicalism." 

Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  State,  issued  his  call, 
(November  19th,)  for  the  Convention  of  the 
Legislature,  December  10th. 

Governor  Moore,  of  Ala- 

Atebaina  Governor's  {         {_ 

Views.  .  L 

ries  of  leading  citizens  01 
the  State  in  regard  to  his  views,  answered  by 
an  elaborate  paper,  under  date  of  November 
14th,  taking  the  ground  that  secession  was 
not  only  a  right — but  a  necessity.  He  took 
the  position  that  the  President  had  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  coerce  a  state,  say 
ing  . — «  if  a  State  withdraws  from  the  Union, 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  use  the  military  force 
against  her,  for  there  is  no  law  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  a  sovereign  State,  nor  would 
such  a  withdrawal  be  either  an  insurrection 
or  an  invasion."  This  view  of  the  want  of 
power  in  the  Executive  to  coerce  a  State,  we 
may  add,  was  that  quite  generally  entertained 
at  the  South,  and  it  is  certain  the  precipitate 
Secessionists  regarded  that  fact  as  one  so  im 
portant,  that  their  wish  was  to  get  out  of  the 
Union  before  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  power, 
not  knowing  to  what  extent  he  might  resort 
to  force  against  them.  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  was 
felt  and  understood,  would  not  attempt  coer 
cion,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might. 

Governor  Moore's  address  added : — 
"We  should  remember  that  Alabama  must  act  and 
decide  the  great  question  of  resistance  or  submission 
for  herself.  No  other  State  has  the  right  or  the 
power  to  decide  it  for  her.  She  may,  and  should, 
consult  with  other  Slaveholding  States  to  secure 
concert  of  action,  but  still  she  must  decide  the  ques 
tion  for  herself,  and  co-operate  afterward. 
"  The  contemplated  Convention  will  not  be  the  place 
for  the  timid  or  the  rash.  It  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  wisdom  and  experience— men  who  have  the 
capacity  to  determine  what  the  honor  of  the  State 
and  the  security  of  her  people  demand  ;  and  patriot 
ism  and  moral  courage  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  dic 
tates  of  their  honest  judgments. 
"What  will  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
Alabama  do  in  the  impending  crisis  ?  Judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  I  believe  they  will  prove  them 
selves  equal  to  the  present,  or  any  future  emergency, 
and  never  will  consent  to  affiliate  with,  or  submit  to 


be  governed  by  a  party  who  entertain  the  most 
deadly  hostility  toward  them  and  their  institution  of 
Slavery.  They  are  loyal  and  true  to  the  Union,  but 
will  never  consent  to  -remain  degraded  and  dis 
honored  members  of  it." 
Governor  Magoffin,  of  Ken- 

,  .        The  Governor  of  Ken 

tucky,  in  an  address  to  his         tuoky's  Views, 
people,  took  a  position  ad 
verse  to  the  secession  movement.     His  words 
were  strong  in  condemning  the  unconstitu- 
tionality  of  the  Personal    Liberty  acts,  and 
those  other  acts  which  had  done  injury  to 
the  South.     He   regarded  Slavery   as   neces 
sary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North.    He  said, 
among  other  things  : 

"  To  South  Carolina,  and  such  other  States  as 
may  wish  to  secede  from  the  Union,  I  would  say : 
The  geography  of  this  country  will  not  admit  of  a 
division;  the  moutn  and  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
River  cannot  be  separated  without  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  We  cannot  sustain  you  in  this  movement 
merely  on  account  of  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Do 
not  precipitate  us,  by  premature  action,  into  a  revo 
lution  or  civil  war,  the  consequences  of  which  will 
be  most  frightful  to  all  of  us.  It  may  yet  be  avoid 
ed.  There  is  'still  hope,  faint  though  it  be.  Ken 
tucky  is  a  border  State,  and  has  suffered  more  than 
all  of  you.  She  claims  that,  standing  upon  the  same 
sound  platform,  you  will  sympathize  with  her,  and 
stand  by  her,  and  not  desert  her  in  her  exposed, 
perilous,  border  position.  She  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  her  voice,  and  the  voice  of  reason,  and  modera 
tion,  and  patriotism,  shall  be  heard  and  heeded  by 
you.  If  you  secede,  your  Representatives  will  go 
out  of  Congress,  and  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  a  Black 
Republican  Government.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  have  no 
check.  He  can  appoint  his  Cabinet  and  have  it  con 
firmed.  The  Congress  will  then  be  Republican,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  pass  such  laws  as  he  may  suggest. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  be  powerless  to  protect  us. 
We  implore  you  to  stand  by  us,  and  by  our  friends 
in  the  Free  States,  and  let  us  all,  the  bold,  the  true, 
and  just  men  in  the  Free  and  the  Slave  States,  with  a 
united  front  stand  by  each  other,  by  our  principles, 
by  our  rights,  our  equality,  pur  honor,  and  by  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  way  to  save  it,  and  we  can  do  it." 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  met  Nov.  13th, 
but  Governor  Conway  did  not,  in  his  message, 
refer  to  the  National  troubles.  His  silence 
was  variously  construed,  but  it  was  under 
stood  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  op 
posed  to  disunion. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy,  made  a  speech  at  Mil- 
lidgeville,  Georgia,  declaring  against  seces 
sion  because  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  but 
approving  the  call  for  a  Convention  to  act, 
saying  that  his  fortune  should  be  cast  with 
that  of  Georgia.  He  plead  in  eloquent  terms 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  thought  Georgia 
safer  and  more  prosperous  in  than  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Toombs,  who  was  present,  frequently  in 
terrupted  Mr.  Stephens  to  show  his  own  dis 
union  sentiments.  As  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  were  present,  the  speech 
was  heralded  at  the  North  as  evidence  of  a 
still  unspoken  sympathy  for  the  Union ;  but, 
it  proved  to  be  only  the  final  struggle  of  the 
loyal  heart.  Mr.  Toombs  addressed  the  peo 
ple  for  secession  on  the  following  evening 
with  great  effect.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia 
followed  with  its  Convention  bill,  which,  in 
itself,  was  almost  a  declaration  of  secession. 
Mr.  Stephens  himself  soon  gave  way  before 
the  changing  current,  and  we  find  him,  in  the 
speech  quoted  from,  [See  pages  30,  31]  de 
claring  against  the  Union  in  terms  calculated 
to  excite  a  doubt  if  the  same  person  could 
have  made  both  speeches.  We  advert  to  the 
discrepancy  to  show  how  strong  must  have 
been  the  influences  which  could  have  in 
duced  such  changes  of  conviction  in  such 
wise  and  honest  men.  Up  to  this  time,  sin 
gular  as  it  may  seem,  no  "  bill  of  particulars" 
had  been  laid  before  the  public,  specifying 
the  individual  wrongs  which  the  South  had 
to  urge  in  justification  of  its  belligerent  atti 
tude  towards  the  North  and  the  Union.  In 
most  documents  thus  far  issued,  the  "  wrongs 
of  the  South"  wrere  expressed  in  generalities, 
and  we  therefore  find  the  Northern  people 
and  press  asking  —  "  What  are  all  those 
wrongs  ?"  The  first  explicit  answer  made 
was  by  the  Declaration  of  Causes,  and  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  the 
great  secession  meeting  in  Mobile  on  the 
evening  of  November  loth.  This  admirably 
compesod  document  served  as  a  model  for 
others  which  followed,  anticipating,  as  it  did, 
by  more  than  a  month,  the  South  Carolina 
"  Declaration,"  which  it  much  exceeded  in 
force  and  fitness  for  the  crisis.  Its  historic, 
as  well  as  its  political,  interest  demands  its 
reproduction  entire  : 


THE  MOBILE   DECLARATION   OF   CAUSES. 

The  Presidential  election  has  resulted  in  the  tri 
umph  of  sectionalism  over  the  supporters  of  law,  or 
der  and  the  Constitution. 

Anti-Slavery  fanaticism  has  lifted  to  the  Chief  Ma 
gistracy  a  man  pledged  to  carry  on  a  relentless  war 
of  aggression  upon  the  rights  and  equality  of  fifteen 
States  of  the  Union. 

In  the  pause  after  the  battle,  and  before  the  enemy 
takes  possession  of  the  Government,  it  behooves  us 
to  consider  what  our  safety  demands,  to  look  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  in  the  spirit  of  men  who, 
knowing  their  rights,  dare  to  maintain  them  at  any 
and  all  hazards. 

The  gravity  of  the  occasion  admonishes  us  neither 
to  magnify  nor  under-estimate  the  hazard  of  our  po 
sition. 

The  question  is,  can  the  honor,  dignity,  and  equal 
ity  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  rights  of  their 
citizens, be  preserved  by  remaining  in  the  Union  ? 

Are  we  not  constrained  to  choose  between  a  dis 
graceful  submission,  and  a  separation  from  those 
who  persistently  and  defiantly  violate  the  covenants 
of  our  fathers  ? 

The  following  brief  but  truthful  history  of  the 
Black  Republican  party,  its  'acts  and  purposes,  af 
fords  an  ans.wer  to  these  questions : 

It  claims  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  districts,  forts, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  To  abolish  the  inter-State  Slave- 
trade,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Northern  Slave  States 
from  their  profits  of  production,  and  the  Southern  of 
their  resources  of  supply  of  labor. 

It  claims  to  forbid  all  equality  and  competition  of 
settlement  in  the  common  Territories,  by  the  citizens 
of  Slave  States. 

It  repels  all  further  admission  of  new  Slave  States. 

It  has  nullified  the  Slave  act  in  the  majority  of  the 
Free  States. 

It  has  denied  the  extradition  of  murderers,  and 
marauders,  and  other  felons. 

It  has  concealed  and  shielded  the  murderer  of 
masters  or  owners  in  pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves. 

It  has  refused  to  prevent  or  punish  by  State  autho 
rity  the  spoiliation  of  slave  property ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  made  it  a  criminal  offense  in  the  citi 
zens  of  several  States  to  obey' the  laws  of  the  Union 
for  the  protection  of  slave  property. 

It  has  advocated  negro  equality,  and  made  it  the 
ground  of  positive  legislation  hostile  to  the  Southern 
States. 

It  opposes  protection  to  slave  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  has  justified  piracy  itself  in  the  case  of 
th'e  Creole. 

It  ha&  kept  in  our  midst  emissaries  of  incendiarism 
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to  corrupt  our  slaves  and  induce  them  to  run  off,  or 
incite  them  to  rebellion  and  insurrection. 

It  lias  run  off  millions  of  slave  property,  by  a  sys 
tem  of  what  are  called  "  underground  railroads," 
and  has  made  its  tenure  so  precarious  in  the  border 
Slave  States  as  nearly  to  have  abolitionized  two  of 
them — Maryluud  and  Missouri;  and  it  is  making 
similar  inroads  constantly  upon  Virginia  and  Ken 
tucky. 

It  is  incessantly  scattering  firebrands  of  incendiary 
appeals  in  our  midst. 

It  has  extended  fanaticism  into  our  own  borders. 

It  has  invaded  a  Territory  by  arms  furnished  by 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  under  State  patronage,  and 
by  funds  furnished  by  foreign  enemies,  in  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  . 

It  has  invaded  Virginia  and  shed  the  blood  of  her 
citizens  on  her  own  soil. 

It  has  published  its  plan  for  the  abolition  of  Slave 
ry  everywhere.  To  rescue  slaves  at  all  hazards, 
form  associations  to  establish  presses,  to  use  the 
vote  and  ballot,  to  raise  money  and  military  equip 
ments,  to  form  and  discipline  armed  companies,  to 
appeal  to  non-slaveholders  and  detach  them  from 
slaveholders  in  Slave  States,  to  communicate  with 
the  slaves,  to  encourage^  Anti-Slavery  emigrants  to 
the  South  and  West,  to  seize  other  property  of  siave- 
hold*ers  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  running  off 
their  slaves,  to  force  emancipation  by  all  means,  es 
pecially  by  limiting,  harassing,  and  frowning  upon 
Slavery  in  every  mode  and  form,  and  finally  by  the 
Executive,  by  Congress,  by  the  postal  service,  and 
in  every  way  to  agitate  without  ceasing  until  the 
Southern  States  shall  be  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
and,  worn  down,  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender 
and  emancipate  their  slaves. 

It  has  repudiated  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  assails  us  from  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  school 
room.  It  divides  all  sects  and  religions,  as  well  as 
parties.  It  denounces  slaveholders  as  degraded  by 
the  lowest  immoralities,  insults  them  in  every  form, 
and  holds  them  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind. 

It  has  already  a  majority  of  the  States  under  its 
domination ;  has  infected  the  Federal  as  well  as  the 
State  Judiciary  ;  will,  ere  long,  have  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ;  will  soon  have,  by  the  new  census,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  ;  and  before  it  obtains  the  Se 
nate,  certainly  will  obtain  the  Chief  Executive  power 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  announced  its  purpose  of  total  abolition  in 
the  States  and  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  the  Territo 
ries,  and  districts,  and  other  places  ceded. 

It  has  proclaimed  an  "irresistible  conflict"  of 
higher  law  with  the  Federal  Constitution  itself! 


Its  candidate  elect  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  has  pro 
claimed  that  "  the  Government  cannot  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free" — that  there  is  an  "  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces — that 
the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
come  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor 
nation." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  their  declared  policy  is  a  set 
tled  and  determined  hostility  to  the  social  fabric  of 
the  Southern  States,  a  policy  at  war  with  the  theo 
ry  of  our  Government  and  the  design  of  its  framers — 
regardless  of  the  Compromises  of  the  Federal  Con 
stitution,  ignoring  the  rights  of  property,  and  de 
structive  of  the  harmony  of  our  Federal  system,  and 
the  equality  of  the  States. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  that  party  in  the  late 
election  is  an  open  and  official  avowal  by  a  popular  ' 
majority  of  the  non-Slaveholding  Slates  that  there 
will  be  no  pause  in  their  aggressive  warfare,  until 
the  full  success  of  their  fell  purposes. 

The  time,  therefore,  has  come  for  us  "  to  put  our 
house  in  order,"  and,  if  need  be,  to  stand  by  our 
arms. 

We  will  not  give  the  enemy  time  to  collect  his 
strength  and  wield  the  powers  of  Government 
against  us,  by  waiting  for  any  further  "  overt  act." 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  upon  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
Black  Republican  party,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  equal  right 
of  the  States. 

2.  That  the  idea  of  submission  by  the  South  to  the 
rule  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  party  should  be  repu 
diated  from  one  end  of  her  borders  to  the  other. 

3.  That  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  Ala 
bama,  under  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
"  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority, 
and  intended  for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right 
to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient." 

4.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  de 
liberate  opinion  of  this  meeting,  assembled  without 
distinction  of  parties,  that  the  State   of  Alabama 
should  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union  without  any 
further  delay  than  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  in  the 
speediest  manner  a  consultation  with  other  Slave- 
holding  States,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  coope 
ration  in  a  movement  which  we  deem  essential  to 
our  safety. 

Tliis  document  shows  some."  master  hand" 
in  its  preparation.  The  list  of  specifications 
was  truly  formidable  enough  to  answer  the 
query,  "  \\  hat  are  your  wrongs  ?" 
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On  the  evening  of  No- 
'  vember  23d  a  large  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  organization  of  a  "  Southern  Rights' 
Association."  It  adopted  a  declaration  em 
bodying  the  general  features  of  the  Mobile 
resolutions,  though  its  language  was  more  in 
cendiary  and  violent.  The  Constitution 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Associa 
tion  embraced,  among  its  articles,  the  follow 
ing:— 

"  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  encou 
rage  Southern  independence  of  interest  and  feeling, 
and  to  promote  concert  of  action  among  the  South 
ern  States.  And  should  any  State  or  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  right,  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  the  Federal  Government  attempt  coer 
cion,  to  extend  to  such  State  or  States  our  cordial 
support  and  sympathy;  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  bring  about,  under  the  sanction  of  a  State  Con 
vention,  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
from  the  present  Union,  and  the  assertion  of  her  in 
dependence  and  sovereignty ;  and,  finally,  to  pro 
mote  in  every  way  the  establishment  of  a  Confede 
rate  Government  of  the  Southern  States,  or  such  of 
them  as  will  unite  for  that  purpose." 

The  Legislature  of  North 

North  Carolina  Legis-      ~        , .  , .  , 

lature  Carolina   did  not  act,  du 

ring  November,  definitely 
on  the  questions  of  relations  with  the  Fede 
ral  Government.  Resolutions  w^ere  intro 
duced  on  the  22d,  by  Mr.  Ferrebee,  strongly 
Union  in  their  nature,  denying  the  right  of 
secession,  &c.,  &c. 

Various  substitutes  were  offered,  but  all 
were  tabled,  and  no  action  taken.  On  the 
24th,  Mr.  Slade  introduced  a  resolution  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations,  as  follows : — 

"  That  without  intending  any  menace  or  threat,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly,  that  in  case 
any  State  shall,  through  the  voice  of  her  people, 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  General  Government 
ought  not  to  attempt  coercion,  and  that  the  people 
of  this  State  ought  not  only  to  refuse  to  take  part  in 
any  such  attempt,  but  to  resist  the  same  by  all 
mea.ns  in  their  power." 

This  was  the  only  indication,  thus  far,  of 
the  feeling  in  the  Legislature,  while  it  was 
remarked  that  the  people  of  the  State  were 
largely  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  of  righting 
their  wrongs  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 


Governor  Hicks'  Po 
sition. 


Governor  Hicks,  of  Ma 
ryland,  took  strong  Union 
grounds,  in  a  letter  dated 
,  November  27th,  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from 
influential  citizens  for  the  Governor  to  con 
vene  the  Legislature.  He  said : — 

"  Identified,  as  I  am,  by  birth,  and  every  other  tie, 
|  with  the  South,  a  slaveholder,  and  feeling  as  warmly 
j  for  my  native  State  as  any  man  can  do,  I  am  yet 
compelled  by  my  sense  of  fair  dealing,  and  my  re 
spect  for  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  to  declare 
that  I  see  nothing  in  the  bare  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
which  would  justify  the  South  in  taking  any  steps 
tending  toward  a  separation  of  these  States.  Mr. 
Lincoln  being  elected,  I  am  willing  to  await  further 
results.  If  he  will  administer  the  Government  in  a 
proper  and  patriotic  manner,  we  are  all  bound  to 
submit  to  his  Administration,  much  as  we  may  have 
opposed  his  election. 

"As  an  individual,-  I  will  very  cheerfully  sustain 
him  in  well  doing,  because  my  suffering  country  will 
be  benefited  by  a  constitutional  administration  of 
the  Government.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  abuse 
the  trust  confided  to  him,  I  shall  be  found  as  ready 
and  determined  as  any  other  man  to  arrest  him  in 
his  wrong  courses,  and  to  seek  redress  of  our  griev 
ances  by  any  and  all  proper  means." 

Tennessee  assumed  no 
part  in  the  secession  move 
ment.  Her  people,  during 
November,  were  represented  as  *'  calm  and 
conservative" — that  they  had  expected  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  were  prepared  to 
do  their  duty  under  the  Constitution.  Ex- 
Governor  Andrew  Johnsen,  her  United  States 
Senator,  and  Emerson  Etheridge,  one  of  her 
Representatives,  were  unqualified  in  their 
Union  principles,  and  served  much  to  steady 
public  sentiment.  It  was  understood,  how 
ever,  that  her  Governor,  Isham  Harris,  sym 
pathised  with  the  Secessionists,  and  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  Unionists  that  he 
might  commit  the  State  at  any  moment  to 
u  cooperation.'" 

Florida  indicated  her  position  as  beside 
South  Carolina,  in  the  dispatch  sent  by  her 
Governor,  Perry, to  Governor  Gist :  "Florida 
is  with  the  gallant  Palmetto  flag,"  and  by  the 
calling  of  her  Convention  to  meet  Jan.  3d. 

The  immediate  secession  movement,  so  far 
as  the  proceeding  of  November  indicated, 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  Gulf  States  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Border  Slave  States, 


Tennessee's  Con 
dition. 
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sympathising  strongly  with  their  fellow  Slave1 
States,  still  preferred  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  Union  should  be  preserved,  and 
directed  their  influence  to  that  end.  Ad 
joining  the  Free  States  on  the  North,  they 
must  become  chief  sufferers  in  event  of  hos 
tilities  ;  hence,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
secret  desires  of  their  people,  policy  dictated 
the  wise  course  of  laboring  for  adjustment 
of  difference  in  the  Union,  not  out  of  it. 


Well  would  it  have  been  for  Virginia,  "  Mo 
ther  of  Presidents,"  if  she  had  never  known 
the  baleful  influence  of  such  men  as  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Jas-.  M.  Mason,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
and  John  Tyler !  Well  was  it  for  Kentucky, 
that  she  had  such  men  as  John  J.  Crittenden, 
Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  and  Joseph  Holt! 
Alas  for  Tennessee  that  the  counsels  of  An 
drew  Johnson,  Emerson  Etheridgo,  and  Judge 
Nelson  should  not  have  prevailed  1 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE    FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 
FEELING'AT    THE    NORTH. 


— SffATE     OF 


IT  became  evident,  early 

The  Monetary  Crisis,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  that  a 
monetary  crisis  was  im 
pending.  As  a  consequence,  business  was 
restricted,  and  capital  began  to  withdraw  from 
investment.  Manufacturers  and  importers 
became  eager  to  close  off  stocks  on  hand,  and 
crowded  the  market  with  goods  beyond  its 
want.  The  Southern  market  for  goods  sud 
denly  ceased,  early  in  November,  except  in 
firearms  and  military  wares,  and  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  in  regard  to  debts  due  from  the 
South  by  November  loth,  changed  to  a  feeling 
of  alarm,  since  remittances  almost  totally 
ceased.  Exchange  on  New  York  and  Phila 
delphia  became  so  high,  and  Southern  bank 
notes  grew  so  discredited,  that,  even  those 
creditors  of  the  Northern  factors  and  mer 
chants  who  were  honorable  enough  to  meet 
their  engagements,  could  only  do  so  at  ruin 
ous  discounts.  The  result  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme  to  the  lenient  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  the  North,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  "  do  a  Southern  business,"  would 
credit  large  amounts  on  long  time.  The 
Western  buyer  was  considered  "favored" 
with  a  four  months1  credit ;  the  Southern 
buyer  was  "accommodated"  with  eighteen 
months'  bills.  The  Western  man  could  not 
buy  more  than  the  sharp  Mercantile  Agency 
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thought  proper  to  report  "  safe."  The  South 
ern  man  could  buy  all  he  wanted — it  would 
not  have  been  "  courteons"  to  question  his 
ability  to  pay.  This  certainly  was  the  feel 
ing  in  the  trade,  and,  as  must  inevitably  have 
been  the  result,  when  the  crisis  came,  it  was 
found  that  the  South  was  an  immense  debtor 
to  the  North  for  goods  bought  on  long  credits. 
Many  a  house  which,  in  the  summer  of  1860, 
was  considered  good  for  a  million,  in  Novem 
ber  found  its  name  in  the  list  of  "  discredited 
firms."  This  generous  confidence  had  been 
its  ruin. 


Good  Condition  of  the 
Banks. 


Notwithstanding  this 
general  dry  goods  disaster, 
the  condition  of  the  banks 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  crises  of  1837 
and  '57  found  them  with  small  assets  and 
large  circulations:  the  crisis  of  1860  found 
them  with  heavy  assets  and  narrowed  circu 
lations.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
comparative  statements  of  the  several "  panic" 
seasons : — 


January,         1837. 

Capital $290,000,000 

Circulation.  151,900,000 
Deposits. . . 

Loans 

Specie 


Real  Estate.. 
No.  of  banks 


144,300,000 
553,000,000 
37,900,000 
19,000,000 
788 


1857. 

$368,000,000 

177,000,000 

255,900,000 

745,700,000 

59,700,000 

26,300,000 

1,368 


1860. 

$469,600,000 

197,234,000 

248,780,000 

685,161,000 

90,153,000 

22,456,000 

1,580 
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As  will  be  seen  by  our  Summary  of  Events 
(page  3),  bank  suspensions  throughout  the 
country  became  very  general  about  the  mid 
dle  of  November;  and,  in  all  circles,  the  want 
of  money  was  seriously  felt.  There  was 
money  enough  in  the  country; — never,  since 
the  Government  was  organized  were  the  peo 
ple  so  generally  in  "  easy  circumstances ;"  but, 
the  distrust  which  prevailed,  the  political 
ruin  which  stared  the  nation  in  the  face,  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  United  States  Trea 
sury  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Trea 
surer's  management,  the  action  of  Southern 
State  Legislatures  in  authorizing  not  only 
'suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks, 
but  a  suspension  of  payment  of  debts  due  to 
the  North — all  contributed  to  that  contrac 
tion  of  capital  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  "  panic." 

But,  the  tide  of  exchange  and  trade  was  so 
immensely  in  our  favor  that,  by  the  latter 
part  of  November,  coin  commenced  flowing 
in  such  amounts  as  to  astonish  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  money  prophets.  On  the  22d  of 
November  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
New  York  commercial  reports  declared  that 
the  superabundant  wealth  'actually  dogged  the 
avenues  of  business.  The 
reason  was,  that  exports  so 
immensely  exceeded  im 
ports  that  foreign  exchange  could  not  be  used 
in  the  purchases,  and  pending  the  arrival  of 
specie  from  Europe,  to  replace  the  unsought 
bills  of  exchange,  much  embarrassment  ensu 
ed.  The  exports  of  cotton  and  grain  were 
particularly  heavy.  The  South,  preparing  for 
a  stagnation  in  business,  or  'compelled  by  its 
wants,  hastened  forward  its  product,  while 
the  propitious  year  for  grain- growth  swelled 
the  great  granaries  of  the  West  to  such  full 
ness  that  operators  had  to  push  forward 
wheat,  flour,  and  corn  for  a  market  in  order 
to  buy  again  at  the  West. 

On  Monday,  November  19th,  the  pressure 
on  the  market  of  unsalable  foreign  exchanges 
became  so  great,  and  the  wants  of  commission 
men  became  so  importunate,  that  the  New 
York  bank  presidents  met,  and,  after  much 
discussion,  resolved  to  purchase  $2,500,000  of 
foreign  exchange,  upon  which  the  gold  would 
be  realized  in  thirty  days.  This  afforded  a 
brief  relief  only,  and  until  gold  could  come 


An  Overstocked  Mar 
ket. 


The  New  York  Bank? 
Loan. 


forward  much  trouble  was  experienced  in 
getting  rid  of  ihe  vast  stores  of  grain  and 
cotton  awaiting  shipment  in  New  York,  Bos 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

On  the  21st  of  Novem 
ber  the  New  York  banks, 
in  order  further  to  relieve 
the  stringency  prevailing,  particularly  among 
merchants,  resolved  upon  a  liberal  line  of 
discounts,  by  a  consolidated  fund  arrange 
ment  through  the  Clearing  House.  Ten  mil 
lion  dollars  were  thus  set  loose — with  a  pro 
mise  of  more  if  necessary — to  the  great  relief 
of  the  community,  and  many  a  first-class 
house  was  spared  the  mortification  of  "  a  fail 
ure."  Notwithstanding  this  relief,  "second 
class"  paper  was  only  negotiated  at  fearful 
rates — as  high  as  18  per  cent,  being  a  common 
rate. 

The  condition  of  the  banks,  in  the  great 
commercial  centres,  was  as  follows,  at  the 
dates  named: 

Loans.         Specie. 


Circul'n. 

$9,268,317 
2,791,762 


Deposits 
$76,190,663 
15,833.121 


N.  York.- 

Vov.  17  $123,27],  25  $19,464,410 
Philad'a, 

Nov.  19.  20,775,878  4,115,932 
N.  Orl's, 

Nov.  10.  23,443,541  10,219,756 
Boston,- 

Nov.  20.     64.150.600      4,518,400 


Total.. $237 ,641 ,043  $38,318498  $27,831,008  $127,712,051 
Previous 
Week  .  237,5J1,051     40,003,5  3     28,488,368     131,255,133 


8,005,230       16,304,467 
7,705,708       19.384,400 


Increase. 
Decrease 


$109,992 


$658.360      $3,542,681 


The  United  States 
Treasury. 


$1,685,05' 

The  condition  of  the  Go 
vernment  Treasury  was  cal 
culated  to  excite  alarm. 
HowellCobb,  of  Georgia,  entered  upon  his 
duties,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  March, 
1857,  to  find  a  chest  absolutely  plethoric  with 
deposits.  To  prevent  further  accumulation, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  in  the  Treasury 
notes  next  due.  Two  years  of  his  manage 
ment,  with  no  unusual  drafts  upon  the  Trea 
sury,  found  the  National  Exchequer  none  too 
well  filled.  In  the  Fall  of  1860,  he  was 
compelled  to  go  into  the  New  York  market 
as  a  solicitor  for  a  loan  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  Government  and  the  interest  on  its 
ndebtedhess.  That  loan  was  obtained  at 
ruinous  rates,  and  Government  paper  which, 
few  months  previouslyf  would  have  com 
manded  a  premium,  went  at  85  and  87  cents 
on  the  dollar.  But  even  these  bids  for  the 
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loan  were  not  paid  in,  and  the  financier  was 
compelled  to  see  his  department  brought  to 
embarrassment.  Matters  were  not  changed 
until,  by  Mr.  Cobb's  resignation,  (December 
10th,)  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  was  called 
to  the  Secretaryship-.  His  integrity  and  busi 
ness  ability  won  the  confidence  of  Wall  street, 
and,  ere  ten  days  of  administration,  the 
threatened  bankruptcy  was  not  only  averted, 
but  the  Treasury  began  to  show  signs  of  ac 
cumulation  quite  gratifying  in  view  of  the 
contingencies  likely  to  arise. 

The  state  of  feeling  at 
the  North,  during  the 
month,  was  extremely  un 
settled.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabi 
net  would,  in  a  great  degree,  determine  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  the  admin 
istration;  therefore  men  of  all  parties  can 
vassed  the  subject  freely  and  with  some  feel 
ing.  The  attitude  of  the  Southern  States  in 
spired  apprehensions  of  disaster,  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  dissipate  by  any  course  con 
sistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  policy,  it  was  feared,  would  lack 
in  firmness  and  integrity  to  the  Constitution, 
since^  unlike  his  predecessor,  Andrew  Jack 
son,  he  had  expressed  no  determination  to 
enforce  nis  abrogated  authority.  On  the  15th 
of  November  it  was  announced  that  Fortress 
Munroe,  in  Virginia,  was  garrisoned  by  but 
eight  companies  of  artillery — the  valuable 
arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  by 
one  company — Fort  Moultric,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  by  tiro  companies  (eighty  men) — Key 
West  fortifications  by  one  company — Barran 
cas  barracks,  Pensacola,  by  one  company — 
the  richly  stored  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  by  one  company ;  while  the  New 
Orleans  Mint,  the  valuable  Custom  Houses  in 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  totally  without  guard.  Nor 
folk  Navy  Yard  and  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  both  having  millions  of  property  in 
their  keeping,  were  only  garrisoned  by  120 
marines.  As  soon  as  the  movements  for  se 
cession  became  well  developed,  the  South  de 
manded  of  the  President  that  no  reinforce 
ments  of  Southern  fortresses,  &c.,  should  be 
made.  The  North  anxiously 
awaited  the  President's  ac 
tion  in  the  matter.  It 


Mr.  Buchanan's  Inac 
tion. 


The  Sectional  Rquali- 
ty  Party. 


waited  in  vain.  Though  Gen.  Scott  plead  to 
be  permitted  to  throw  a  strong  defensive 
force  in  Fort  Moultrie,  as  in  1832 — though  he 
labored  earnestly  to  dissuade  Mr.  Buchanan 
from  the  dangerous  apathy  which  governed 
his  actions — it  was  in  vain :  the  President 
not  only  would  authorize  no  steps  looking  to 
the  complete  protection  of  Government  pro 
perty,  but  committed  the  more  heinous  mis 
take  of  assuring  the  determined  Southern 
leaders  that  no  reinforcements  should  be 
made. 

With  such  want  of  decision  in  the  Admin 
istration,  it  followed  that  the  people  were 
greatly  divided  in  sentiment.  One  party, 
looking  at  the  question  of  difference  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  assumed  the  une 
quivocal  position  that  the 
South  should  be  rendered 
politically  equal  in  the  Con 
federacy,  no  matter  what  her  minority  might 
be  in  population  and  wealth.  The  New  York 
Herald,  as  organ  of  this  class  of  thinkers,  said, 
in  its  issue  of  November  28th : — 

"The-  first  thing  demanded  is  the  absolute  suspen 
sion  of  Mr.  Seward's  '  irrepressible  conflict,'  and  the 
recognition  by  the  North  of  the  rights  of  our  South 
ern  slaveholders  to  their  slave  property,  wfierever  it 
may  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  That  point 
conceded  by  each  of  the  Northern  States,  even  Mas 
sachusetts  will  be  ready  for  the  next  proposition, 
which  is  that  the  Southern  States,  in  behalf  of  their 
institution  of  Slavery,  are  entitled  to  such  additional 
checks  and  balances  in  the  General  Government  as 
may  be  necessary  to  render  them  hereafter  secure 
against  Northern  Anti-Slavery  parties  and  Popular 
Majorities.  This  proposition  will,  of  course,  compre 
hend  a  reconstruction  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  a  new  Constitutional  Convention  of  all 
the  States  to  do  this  important  work.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  this  very  proposition  may  emanate  from 
this  approaching  Congressional  Conference,  and  it 
may  be  suggested  in  the  President's  Annual  Mes 
sage," 

This,  it  was  understood,  represented  the 
views  of  the  Breckenridge  wing  of  the  Demo 
cracy,  although  it  was  certain  that  many  of 
the  Pro-Slavery  men  of  the  party  did  not  fa 
vor  so  undemocratic  a  measure  as  a  "  protec 
tion  against  popular  majorities." 

Another  class,  representing  the  Douglas 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  favored  liberal 
concessions  to  the  South  in  the  shape  of  a 
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right  ill  the  territories  ;  of  a  repeal  of  the  Per 
sonal  Liberty  bills  in  the  Northern  States ; 
of  a  strict  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  &c.,  &c.  This  class  of  men  were  devoted 
to  the  Union,  and  most  of  them  favored  a  firm 
defence  of  the  Government  property,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The    Republicans    were, 
Position  of  the  Repub-        ,  .,     .     TT   . 

lican  Party.  als°'  StrO11S  m   tllGir  UmOn 

sentiments,  and  apparently 
favored  the  idea  of  such  compromises  as  wrere 
consistent  with  their  ineradicable  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  Slavery.  They  could  but 
deplore  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  President, 
and  looked  hopefully  forward  to  Congress, 
which  would  come  together  December  3rd. 
Senator  Seward — who,  it  was  well  understood, 
would  be  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new 
administration — in  a  speech  made  to  the 
"  Wide-Awakes"  of  Auburn,  on  the  evening 
of  November  20th,  advised  conciliation  in 
these  terms : — 

"  What  is  our  present  duty  ?  It  is  simply  that  of 
magnanimity.  We  have  learned,  heretofore,  the 
practice  of  patience  under  political  defeat.  It  now 
remains  to  show  the  greater  virtue  of  moderation  in 
triumph.  That  we  may  do  this,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  only  as  figures  of  speech  that  the  use  of 


martial  terms,  such  as  '  defeat'  and  '  victory'  obtain 
in  our  system  of  elections.  The  parties  engaged  in 
an  election  are  not,  never  can  be,  never  must  be, 
enemies,  or  even  adversaries.  We  are  all  fellow- 
citizens,  Americans,  brethren.  It  is  a  trial  of  issues 
by  the  force  only  of  reason ;  and  the  contest  is  car 
ried  to  its  conclusion  with  the  use  only  of  suffrage. 
An  appeal  lies  from  the  people  this  year,  to  the  peo 
ple  themselves  next  year — to  be  argued  and  deter 
mined  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  forever.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  long  way  to  the  attainment  of  rights  and 
the  establishment  of  interests.  It  is  our  way,  how 
ever,  now,  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  Let  it  be  our 
way  hereafter.  If  there  be  among  us,  or  in  the 
country,  those  who  think  that  marshaling  of  armies 
or  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  is  a  bet 
ter,  because  a  shorter  way,  let  us  not  doubt  that  if 
we  commend  our  way  by  our  patience,  our  gentle 
ness,  our  affection  towards  them,  they  too  will,  be 
fore  they  shall  have  gone  too  far,  find  out  that  our 
way,  the  old  way,  their  old  way  as  well  as  our  old 
way,  is  not  only  the  shortest  but  the  best." 

This  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  great  ma 
jority  of  Republicans.  There  was  no  com 
mittal,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
to  any  definitive  line  of  conduct  in  the  crisis 
— they  appeared  willing  to  await  the  issue  of 
events,  leaving  all  responsibility  with  the 
President  and  Congress. 


CHAPTER    YI. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  action  of  the  South  Carolina  Legisla-  | 
ture  in  ordering  a  Convention,  and  in  provid 
ing  for  the  "military  defence1'  of  the  State, 
gave  almost  unanimous  satisfaction  to  the  j 
people  of  the  State.     If  a  Union   sentiment 
was  existent  it  did  not  appear.     Although  | 
the  Convention  was  not   to   assemble   until ; 
December  17th,  the  feeling  prevailed,  early  in 
November,  that  the  State  was  virtually  out 
of  the   Union.      November    12th,    Barn  well ! 
Rhett,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  i 
said,  in  a  public  address : — 

"The  Southern  Confederacy 
ought  to  be  a  Slaveholding  Con 
federacy.  It  is  no  experiment 


Mr.  Rhett's  Senti 
ments. 


that  Free  Governments  should  exist  in  slaveholding 
countries.  The  republics  of  Rome  and  Greece — still 
the  light  and  glory  of  ancient  times — were  built  on 
domestic  slavery.  But  it  is  an  experiment  to  main 
tain  Free  Government  with  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  whole  population  to  control  the  Government. 
*  *  *  The  forts  and  fortresses  in  our  bay 
should  never  again  be  surrendered  to  any  power  on 
earth.  We  have  seen  the  cannon,  placed  in  them  for 
our  defence ,  turned  against  us  for  our  subjugation. 
When  our  flag  again  floats  over  them,  let  it  remain 
there,  until  our  existence  is  blotted  out  as  a  free 
people.  *  *  *  .  What  shall  prevent  the  people 
of  the  South  from  being  a  great  and  free  people  ? 
Taught  by  the  bitter  experience  we  have  had,  we 
can  frame  a  Constitution  the  best  for  securing  jus- 
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tice  and  liberty,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  With  such 
a  Constitution  and  our  institutions,  we  can  establish 
a  Confederacy  which  shall  endure  for  ages ;  and  our 
Confederacy  will  be  as  powerful  as  it  will  be  great. 
*  *  *  The  Union  is  dissolved,  and  henceforth 
there  is  deliverance  and  peace  and  liberty  for  the 
South.  We  leave  it,  not  in  a  time  of  public  danger 
and  trouble,  but  in  a  time  of  established  security; 
not  in  a  time  of  war,  with  a  foreign  enemy  thunder 
ing  on  our  coasts,  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
with  all  the  world.  We  leave  it  victorious  in  three 
wars,  led  on  by  Southern  generals ;  and  with  a  vast 
domain  of  territory,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
greater  than  all  civilized  Europe  contains — the  glo 
rious  fruits  of  Southern  statesmanship.  We  leave  it, 
as  our  fathers  left  their  union  with  Great  Britain, 
after  a  patience  of  endurance,  which  they  would 
have  scorned ;  and  armed  like  them,  with  the  mighty 
consciousness  of  right,  more  powerful  than  armies 
with  banners.  The  long  weary  night  of  our  humilia 
tion,  oppression,  and  danger  is  passing  away,  and 
the  glorious  dawn  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  breaks 
on  our  view.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will  soon 
be  a  great  people— happy,  prosperous  and  free." 

This  speech  was  significant  not  only  of  the 
state  of  sentiment  in  the  State,  but  demon 
strated,  incontestably, that  the  work  of  rebel 
lion  had  been  progressing  long  enough  ~before 
the  Presidential  election  to  render  secession 
a  fixed  fact  in  event  of  Lincoln's  success. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  great  meeting  was 
held  in  Charleston,  to  welcome  the  returning 
delegates  to  the  Legislature,  to  secure  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Convention  bill.  Mayor  Macbeth 
presided.  From  the  speeches  made  we  see 
that  the  mere  act  of  calling 
a  Convention  was  regard 
ed  as  equivalent  to  seces 
sion,  although  the  Convention  would  not  as 
semble  until  December  17th.  One  speaker, 
Mr.  Porter,  responding  for  the  delegates, 
said  :— 

"  This  great  Government,  the  wonder  of  the  world 
— this  mighty  Federal  Union,  the  centre  of  so  many 
hopes  and  aspirations—is  now  sliding  from  under 
our  feet,  and  those  great  sovereign  communities  that 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life;  that  called  it 
into  being,  but  which  has  been  most  perfidiously 
abused  and  betrayed,  are  about  to  recall  the  powers 
with  which  they  clothed  it,  and  to  assume  their  orig 
inal  positions  among  the  people  of  the  earth  as  a  so 
vereign  and  independent  nation.  But,  fellow-citi 
zens,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  legislative,  but  a  popular  revolution.  The  people 


Reception  of  Dele- 


started  the  ball  of  revolution,  and  they  will  carry  it 
forward  to  the  consummation  and  the  end  they  have 
in  view.  Solitary  and  alone,  it  is  my  fixed  belief 
that  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  may  be 
tide  her,  whoever  refuse  to  stand  by  her— that  South 
Carolina,  solitary  and  alone  if  need  be,  will  launch 
her  gallant  little  bark  of  independence  upon  an  un 
tried  political  sea  ;  abiding  in  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  relying  upon  the  gallant  arms  and  the 
stout  hearts  of  her  people,  will  peril  all  in  the  con 
test  with  our  enemy." 

Another  speaker  from  the  delegation  said : 

"  The  wicked  and  nefarious  plot  which  forty  years 
ago  was  conceived  to  seizie  the  reins  of  this  Govern 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  South  and 
uprooting  her  institutions  has,  day  by  day,  matured, 
until  the  hour  of  its  accomplishment  has  come.  *  * 
The  knell  of  this  Union  has  been  sounded,  and  it 
must  go  down,  if  it  has  to  go  down  in  a  stream  of 
blood  and  in  a  multitude  of  human  suffering.  Of 
what  value,  my  friends,  is  this  Union  to  you  now? 
Three  thousand  millions  of  property  is  involved  in 
this  question,  and  if  you  say  at  the  ballot-box  that 
South  Carolina  shall  not  secede,  you  put  into  the 
sacrifice  three  thousand  millions  of  your  property. 
Aye,  my  friends,  that  Union  of  which  so  many  speak 
in  terms  of  laudation — its  virtues,  its  spirit,  its  splen 
dor  has  forever  fled.  It  is  now  a  dead  carcass,  stink 
ing  in  the  nostrils  of  the  South.  *  *  Aye,  my 
friends,  a  few  weeks  more  and  you  will  see  floating 
from  the  fortifications  the  ensign  that  now  bears  the 
Palmetto,  the  emblem  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
A  thousand  hearts  will  rally  to  its.  support,  and  a 
thousand  swords  will  leap  from  their  scabbards,  re 
solved  to  make  it  their  winding-sheet  ere  it  shall 
trail  in  dishonor  in  the  dust." 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  No 
vember  16th,  the  Chancellor,  in  his  parting 
address,  "expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
when  they  again  met,  it  would  be  as  the 
Court  of  an  independent  State,  and  that 
State  a  member  of  a  Southern  Confederacy." 

About   this   time   a   de- 
Navy  and  Army  offi- 

mand   was    made    by   the     cers  to  resign. 
Mercury,  of  "all  the  Army 
and  Navy  officers  of  the  State  of  South  Caro 
lina,  now  in  the  service  of  the  General  Gov 
ernment,"   to   throw   up   their    commissions 
and   join   in   the    revolutionary   movement. 
The  call  read  : — 

"  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  we  would  this  day  call  upon  each  and  all 
of  her  sons  who  are  now  engaged  in  ''he  military  ser 
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vice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  re 
nounce  at  once  the  sword  and  the  rations  of  the  vul 
gar  oppressor,  and  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  homes 
that  gave  yiem  birth,  for  the  protection  of  their  na 
tive  soil,  the  preservation  of  the  institutions  of  their 
State,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  liberty  of  freemen, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  fathers. 

"  South  Carolina  wants  her  soldier  citizens  around 
her  now.  The  mother  looks  to  her  sons  to  protect 
her  from  outrage.  Shall  she  look  in  vain  ?  She 
wants,  now,  military  skill  and  science,  to  direct  the 
courage  and  energies  of  her  people.  She  looks  to 
her  Army  and  Navy  officers  to  supply  that  want. 
Let  them  return  home  at  once,  without  any  hesita 
tion  whatever.  They  need  have  no  more  doubt  of 
South  Carolina's  going  out  of  the  Union,  than  of  the 
world's  turning  round.  Every  man  that  goes  to  the 
Convention  will  be  a  pledged  man  —  pledged  for  im 
mediate  separate  State  secession,  in  any  event  what 
ever.  Once  out  of  the  Union,  nothing  but  conquest 
will  bring  her  back.  She  is  resolved,  sick  of  the 
Union,  disgusted  with  it  upon  any  terms  that  are 
within  the  range  of  the  widest  possibility. 

"  Her  sons,  however,  will  be  taken  care  of,  what 
ever  the  result  of  her  secession—  for  that  is  a  fixed 
fact.  Let  them  not  hesitate  ;  but  rather  let  their 
promptitude  bespeak  the  amount  of  their  devotion 
to  their  native  State." 

Saturday  morning,  Nov. 


ton  inaugurated  a  gala-day 
by  erecting  a  pine  pole,  ninety  feet  in  height, 
from  which  'was  flung  the  Palmetto  flag.  It 
consisted  of  a  white  ground  with  a  palmetto 
tree  in  the  centre,  under  which  was  inscribed 
—  "Anima,s  assibusque  parati."  The  State  flag 
also  flew  from  all  the  public  buildings  and 
leading  houses  in  the  city.  It  is  estimated 
that  twenty  thousand  persons  took  part  in 
the  festivities  of  the  day  "  to  inaugurate  the 
revolution."  As  the  flag  ran  up  the  "  liberty 
pole,"  the  Washington  artillery  fired  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns,  while  a  band  discoursed 
the  "Marseilles  Hymn"—  adding  the  "Mise 
rere"  from  II  Trovatore,  as  a  requiem  for  the 
departed  Union. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Gadsden  then  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  in  the  following  prayer  : 

"0,   God  !    our    refuge  and 

Prayer  for  Secession,  strength,  the  shield  of  our  help 
and  the  sword  of  our  excellen 
cy,  we  come  before  Thee  to  express  our  dependence 
upon  Thy  succor,  and  our  need  of  Thy  guidance  and 
defence.  The  liberties  with  which  Thy  protection 


blessed  our  fathers  being  imperiled,  we  ask  Thy  fa- 
vor  and  aid.  Inspire  us  with  courage,  with  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  with  a  love  of  law  and  order,  and 
with  dependence  upon  Thee.  Bless  our  State,  and 
her  sister  States;  in  this  great  crisis.  May  they  act 
as  becometh  a  moral  and  religious  people.  Conse- 
crate  with  Thy  favor  the  banner  of  liberty  this  day 
hung  in  the  heavens.  May  the  city  over  which  it 
floats  be  in  Thy  gracious  keeping.  Shield  our  com 
merce  on  the  seas,  and  protect  our  homes  and  fire 
sides.  May  agriculture  bring  her  stores  to  our  mart, 
and  order  and  quiet  abide  in  our  streets,  if  it  be  Thy 
will.  Avert  from  our  laud  the  horrors  of  war ;  but 
whatever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  endure,  be  Thou 
our  fortress  and  defence.  0  God  !  our  fathers  have 
declared  unto  us  the  noble  works  which  Thou  didst 
in  their  days.  Continue  Thy  goodness  to  us  their 
children,  and  make  us  that  happy  people  whose  good 
is  the  Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeeiuer. 
Amen." 

This  was  succeeded  by  speeches,  chiefly 
from  business  men,  since  it  was  a  business 
men's,  or  people's  celebration.  The  crowd 
was  addressed  as  "  Citizens  of  the  Southern 
Republic."  Processions  came  pouring  into 
the  public  square  from  all  sections  of  the  city, 
bearing  banners  and  mottoes  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  hour,  viz.  :— "  Now  01 
Never,"  "  -Stand  to  your  Arms,"  "  South  Caro 
lina  Goes  it  Alone,"  "  God,  Liberty,  and  the 
State,"  "  No  Stripes  for  South  Carolina,"  "  Let 
us  bury  the  Union's  Dead  Carcass,"  &c.,  &c. 
Secession  badges  were  worn  by  men,  women 
and  children.  A  reporter  present  said: — 
"  All  classes  are  arming  for  the  contingency 
of  coercion.  Revolvers  and  patent  fire-arms 
are  selling  like  hot  cakes."  .  The  same  autho 
rity  said : — 

"  Not  a  ship  in  the  harbor  has  the  Federal  flag  flying, 
but,  far  down  in  the  Bay,  it  can  still  be  discerned  flying 
over  Fort  Moultrie." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another 
vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the 
square  to  hear  speeches,  all  of  the  most  radi 
cal  disunion  character.  One  thought,  feeling 
and  devotion  to  the  secession  sentiment  pre 
vailed.  Merchants  from  Northern  cities,  it  is 
said,  took  part  in  the  proceedings — giving  the 
people  strong  assurances  that  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  would  sustain 
South  Carolina  in  her  course. 

From  the  speech  of  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Bar 
ker  we  must  re-produce  a  paragraph  to  show 
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A  Congressman's 
View.-;. 


that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  against  the 

Union  for  its  majority  ride.     Mr.  B.  said  : — 

••  i  am  not  one  of  those  who 

TheTp'u-OuteCr01>"  Cl"  bear  t0  SC°ff  at  the  lQSt 
grandeur  of  this  dying  Repub 
lic.  It  has  indeed  been  a  glorious  triumph  of  free 
institutions.  The  diseases  which  have  undermined 
it  are  common  to  all  known  human  systems.  Its 
death  should  be  no  discouragement  to  our  continuing 
the  grand  experiment  of  self-government  for  our 
selves.  The  great  lessons  of  its  short  but  brilliant 
history  will  not  be  lost  to  us  or  mankind.  But  re 
member,  also,  its  warnings.  Beware  of  the  tenden 
cies  of  a  majority  government — Remember  the 
teachings  of  the  great  State-Rights  Champion  of 
Carolina,  your  own  Calhoun.  See  to  the  protection 
of  the  minority;  beware  of  the  abuses  of  universal 
suffrage  ;  beware  of  Democratic  Absolutism  !  But 
be  not  discouraged.  The  torch  of  liberty,  which 
was  kindled  by  the  great  men  of  1776  in  the  fires  of 
the  American  Revolution,  is  already  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Revolution  of 
1860.  The  experience  of  near  a  century  will  teach 
them  how  to  keep  it  bright  forever." 

On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember  zlst,  Hon.  John 
McQueen  and  others  ad 
dressed  the  people  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Mc 
Queen  said,  among  other  things : — 

"  In  three  short  weeks,  according  to  his  humble 
judgment,  the  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina  will  be 
again  established.  The  people  are  determined  to 
live  free  or  die.  In  a  journey  of  three  thousand 
miles  that  the  speaker  had  made  through  many 
Southern  States,  he  had  not  met  one  man  who  was 
not  ready  to  strike  the  blow  at  once.  They  say  you 
are  ready,  and  if  you  strike  we  will  soon  follow  you. 
Had  they  not  heard  it  said  by  the  other  South 
ern  States  that  if  South  Carolina  goes  now,  whether 
we  unite  with  you  or  not,  yet  upon-  the  shedding  of 
the  first  drop  of  blood  we  will  be  with  you  in  such 
numbers  that  there  will  not  be  soil  enough  in  South 
Carolina  to  hold  us?" 

Precipitation    was    the 

Precipitation.         wish  of  the  people  and  the 

purpose  of  the  leaders.     If 

a  stroke  could  be  made — if  "  one  drop-  of 

blood"  could  be  shed — the  State  would  have 

"  cooperation." 

Hon.  J;  D.  Ashmdre  spoke  briefly.  He  re 
marked  that  the  day  for  speech- making  was 
past,  the  time  for  action  had  come.  He  came 
from  the  mountains,  where  the  people  were 
resolved  either  to  die  or  to  succeed  in  throw 
ing  off  a  tyranny  worse  than  death.  And  so 


with  the  men  of  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
They  would  come  up  to  the  Convention  with 
hearts  resolved  to  do  or  die.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  had  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  to  be  free.  The  die  was  cast. 

All  these  expressions,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature,  leave 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  were 
prepared  for  any  contingency  which  might 
arise,  either  in  separate  secession,  in  a  peace 
ful  negotiation  of  terms  of  settlement  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  or  in  a  con 
flict  with  the  Federal  Government.  It  was, 
apparently,  a  matter  of  indifference  what  turn 
events  might  take  : — all  appeared  to  feel  that 
their  mere  act  of  secession  was  equivalent  to 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  States  inde 
pendence. 

As  a  further  feature  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  throughout  the  State,  we  may  men-, 

tion     the     formation     of 

.,  TT.    „  ....      Vigilance  Associa- 

"  Vigilance    Associations,"  tious 

whose  objects  will  be  in 
ferred  from  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
November    24th,   by   citizens   of  Lexington 
District  :— 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  shall.be  elected  every 
four  months  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
they  are  required  to  meet  monthly,  and  transact  all 
business  that  may  be  referred  to  them,  having  full 
power  to  decide  all  cases  that  may  be  brought  before  them, 
and  their  decisions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  as  many  cap 
tains  of  patrol  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  the  Association,  each  company  of 
patrol  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  men. 

Resolved,  That  the  patrol  companies  have  the  poiver  to 
arrest  all  suspicious  white  persons,  and  bring  them  before 
the  Executive  Committee  for  trial. 

Resolved,  That  each  captain  of  patrol  be  required 
to  call  out  his  company  for  duty  once  a  week,  or  aa 
often  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  put  down  all 
negro  preachings,  prayer-meetings,  and  all  congregations 
of  negroes,  that  maybe  considered  unlawful  by  the 
patrol  companies. 

Resolved,  That  the  patrol  companies  have  the  power 
to  correct  and  punish  all  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulaftoes, 
and  mestizoes,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  as  nothing 
herein  justifies  any  patrol  company  to  injure  any 
person's  property. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  no 
general  passes — each  pass  to  specify  where  to  go 
and  when  to  return. 
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Resolved,  That  each  and  every  captain  of  patrol  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  which 
they  must  show  to  all  persons  residing  in  their  neigh 
borhood,  and  request  their  signatures. 

Resolved,  That  each  captain  of  patrol  be  required 
to  make  a  return  to  the  President  monthly,  and  re 
port  all  persons  who  refuse  to  do  duty. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  prohibit  all  peddlers  from 
passing  through  our  section  of  the  district,  unless 
they  be  legally  authorized  to  do  so  by  law. 

Resolved,  That  any  of  the  above  resolutions  may  be 
changed  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  do  duty  equal  to  any  of 
the  members. 

These  Vigilant  Associations  and  Commit 
tees  were  soon  at  work,  and  large  numbers  of 
Northern  men  and  women — teachers,  preach 
ers,  travellers,  peddlers,  &c.— were  arraigned 
by  them  and  compelled  to  leave  the  State. 
In  a  few  cases  violence  was  resorted  to,  in 
the  way  of  tar  and  feathers,  where  an  "  aboli 
tionist"  was  "spotted." 

From  the  planter  owning  six  hundred  ne 
groes,  down  to  .the  "  white  trash,"  all  seemed 
to  feel  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
disunion— all  alike  were  inspired  with  hatred 
of  the  North  and  contempt  of  the  Federal 
compact.  80  far  as  we  can  know,  not  one  soli 
tary  voice  in  South  Carolina  was  raised  in 
behalf  of  the  Union,  after  the  middle  of  No 
vember. 

[A  very  remarkable  fea- 

A  Queer  Case.  ture  of  this  "popular  up 
rising"  is  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  and  the  people  in  the  action  taken 
abrogated  their  own  Constitution, and.  never  for 
a  moment  regarded  its  provisions.  Thus, 
every  officer  serving  the  State  was  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  oath : — 

"  I  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  duly  qualified 


according  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  to  exer 
cise  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  appointed,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  discharge  the  duties 
thereof,  and  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con 
stitution  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States." 

It  was  also  provided,  among  other  things, 
by  the  State  Constitution,  that  the  Governor 
"  shall  command  the  military  forces  of  the 
State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States."  As  it  was 
impossible  to  alter  that  Constitution  for  the 
emergency,  the  entire  obligations  of  the  in 
strument  were  ignored  as  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  revolution.  The  Constitution  could 
only  be  altered  after  the  following  process: — 

"No  part  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  altered  un 
less  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have  been  read 
three  times  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
three  times  in  the  Senate,  and  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
of  both  branches  of  the  whole  representation ;  nei 
ther  shall  any  alteration  take  place  until  the  bill,  as 
agreed  to,  be  published  three  months  previous  to  a 
new  election  for  members  to  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  ;  and  if  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  Legis 
lature  shall  be  agreed  to  in  the  first  session  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  representation  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
read  three  times,  on  three  several  days,  in  each 
House,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be 
come  a  part  of  the  Constitution." 

A  strict  constructionist  may,  very  properly 
declare  the  whole  act  of  secession  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  under  the  laws  of  South  Ca 
rolina.  As  the  Wheeling  Convention  after 
wards  declared  the  entire  vote  of  Virginia 
and  the  declaration  of  secession  illegal,  so  any 
citizen  or  body  of  men  in  South  Carolina  can 
declare  the  acts  of  their  Legislature  and  Con 
vention  entirely  illegal  under  their  State  or 
ganic  law,  and  consistently  might  repudiate 
the  entire  proceedings.] 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF   THE  REPUBLIC  ON  THE 
QUESTION   OF  UNION  AND  DISUNION. 


BEFORE  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  rapidly  followed  upon  the  open 
ing  of  the  XXXVI  Congress,  (2d  Session,) 
which  assembled  Dec.  3d,  we  must  pause  to 
introduce  the  opinions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  its  most  eminent  expound 
ers,  on  the  question  of  Union.  It  is  only  by 
having  their  views,  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede,  that  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  position  which  parties  soon  assumed  on 
the  question  of  disunion. 

Chief  of  all  comes  Wash- 
Opinions  of  President  .      Farewell 

Washington. 

Address,  we  have  at  once 
his  warning  and  his  encouragement.  The 
Union,  one  and  indivisible,  is  his  prayer  and 
his  adjuration.  Did  he  sadly  foresee,  with 
the  prescience  of  his  patriot  spirit,  the  cir 
cumstances  of  1$61,  when  he  wrote  that  im 
maculate  document  ?  It  says : 

"  The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you 
one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so  ; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde 
pendence;  the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety ;  of  your  pros 
perity  ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ 
ent  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken, 
in  your  minds,  the  conviction  .of  this  truth  ;  as  this 
is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will 
be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  cov 
ertly  and  insiduously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  mo 
ment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness  ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cor 
dial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  ac 
customing  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus 
picion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and 
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indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts.  For  this  you  have 
every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citi 
zens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affection." 

Upon  the  benignant  character  of  the  Con 
stitution,  and  its  provision  for  all  needed 
amendment,  the  Address  says : — 

"  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union 
a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No 
alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be 
an  adequate  substitute  ;  they  must  inevitably  expe 
rience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
alliances,  in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of 
government  better  calculated  than  your  former  for 
an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment'of  your  common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature 
deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  powers  uniting  security  wfth  en 
ergy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence 
and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com 
pliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
true  liberty. 

"  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in 
any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment,  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig 
nates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation. 

"  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government.  But  the  constitution  which  at  any 
time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen 
tic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  eacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government  pre-supposes 
the  duty  of  every  individijal  to  obey  the  established 
government." 
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Against  rebellion  to  its  authority,  the  Fa 
ther  of  his  Country  said  : — 

"  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau 
sible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con 
trol,  counteract  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive 
of  this  fundamental  principle  [of  liberty]  and  of  fatal 
tendency." 

And  this  reproof  was  administered  to  those 
factionists  who  arrogated  the  right  of  States 
to  supremacy  rather  than  concede  to  the  Fed 
eral  Government  its  needed  centralization  of 
power  : — 

"  And  remember  especially  that,  for  the  efficient 
management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country 
so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  pro 
perty." 

Truly  these  words  seemed  to  have  been 
penned  in  a  prophetic  spirit.  But  they  were 
those  of  wisdom — of  disinterested  patriotism 
— of  Christian  faith  and  manly  dignity, — vir 
tues,  alas !  to  which  the  factionists  of  the  year 
1860  were  strangers.* 

Chief- Justice  John  Mar- 

Opinions  of  Chief-Jus-        ,     „       /?T7-.      •    •  t? ,-, 

tico  Marshall.  shall,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  purest  justices 
who  ever  adorned  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  sys 
tem  of  the  Federal  Union.  When,  in  1798, 
Madison  introduced  his  Nullification  Resolu 
tions  into  the  Virginia  Assembly,  consequent 
on  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  Judge  Marshall  wrote  to  Washington, 
(January  8th,  1799,)  that  the  laws  served  but 

*  This  precious  heir-loom  of  the  whole  American 
people  was  the  combined  wisdom  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  both  of  whom  labored  upon  its  produc 
tion.  It  also  passed  under  the  critical  legal  inspec 
tion  of  Judge  Jay,  and  had  his  endorsement.  See 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,'  by  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadel 
phia.  ;  8vo.  Parry  &  MacMillan,  Publishers.  LS59.' 


as  a,  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  the  "highly 
dangerous"  resolutions,  in  that,  had  they 
never  passed  Congress,  the  resolutions  would 
have  found  some  other  pretext  for  their  viru 
lence,  which  was  aimed  at  the  dominant 
party — the  Federalists — rather  than  at  par 
ticular  measures.  He  then  referred  to  the 
papers  introduced  by  Colonel  Taylor,  (in  the 
Virginia  Assembly,)  and  Mr.  George  K.  Tay 
lor,  on  Federal  .relations.  Judge  Marshall 
then  says  :— 

"  The  debates  on  these  subjects  were  long  and 
animated.  In  the  course  of  them  sentiments  were 
declared  and  (in  my  judgment)  views  were  develop 
ed  of  a  very  serious  and  alarming  extent.  To  me  it 
seems  that  there  are  men  who  will  hold  power  by  any 
means  rather  than  not  hold  it,  and  who  would  prefer 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  the  continuance  of  the 
administration  not  of  their  own  party.  They  will 
risk  all  the  ills  which  may  result  from  the  most  dan 
gerous  experiments  rather  than  permit  that  happi 
ness  to  be  enjoyed  which  is  dispensed  by  other 
hands  than  their  own.  It  is  more  than  ever  essen 
tial  to  make  great  exertions  at  the  next  election,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  by  making  them  we  obtain  a 
Legislature,  if  not  federal,  so  divided  as  to  be  mode 
rate. 

"  I  feel  with  increased  force  the  obligations  of  duty 
to  make  sacrifices  and  exertions  for  the  preservation, 
of  American  union  and  independence,  as  I  am  more 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  which  threat 
ens  them.'^ 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  "  Father  of  Demo 
cracy,"  an  implacable  adversary  of  the  Fede 
ralists,  as  a  partisan  leader  who  considered 
that  any  means  would  justify  the  ends  of 
their  overthrow,  penned 
and  secretly  despatched  to  Opinions  of  Jefferson. 
Kentucky  those  celebrated 
resolutions  which  make  him  the  Father  of 
Nullification  ;  yet,  as  a  true  patriot,  he  could 
but  openly  oppose  the  scheme  of  a  separate 
Confederacy  proposed  by  Colonel  Taylor,  (re 
ferred  to  in  Judge  Marshall's  letter,  quoted 
from  above,)  to  be  composed  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  He  thus  expressed  his  un 
qualified  dissent  to  the  idea  of  "  secer 
sion :" — 

"  In  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must 
from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties  and  vio 
lent  dissensions  and  discords;  and  one  of  these,  for 
the  most  part,  must  prevail  over  the  other  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  Perhaps  this  party  division 
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is  necessary  to  induce  each  to  watch  and  to  report 
to  the  people  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  But  if, 
on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the 
other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  Fede 
ral  Government  can  ever  exist.  If  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  present  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
we  break  the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there?  Sup 
pose  the  New  England  States  alone  cut  off,  will  our 
nature  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still  to  the 
South  of  that,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  men?  Im 
mediately  we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia 
party  arise  in  the  residuary  Confederacy,  and  the 
public  mind  will  be  distracted  by  the  same  party 
ppirit.  What  a  game,  too,  will  the  one  party  have 
in  their  hands  by  eternally  threatening  the  other 
that  unless  they  do  so  and  so  they  will  join  their 
Northern  neighbors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Vir 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict 
will  be  established  between  the  representatives  of 
these  two  States,  and  they  will  end  by  breaking  into 
their  simple  units.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  an  asso 
ciation  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another 
is  a  thing  which  never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest 
confederacy  of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a 
vestry — seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quar 
t-el  with,  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associ 
ates  for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings 
transferred  to  others." 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  patriot's 
reputation  for  candor  and  consistency  if,  after 
penning  .such  statesman-like  views,  he  had 
not  to  father  those  incendiary  resolves  which 
afforded  South  Carolina  a  precedent  for  her 
conduct  in  1832. 

Hamilton,  in  his  Federal- 

Hamiiton's  views,  ist,  devoted  all  his  intellec 
tual  resources  to  an  elimina 
tion  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Constitu 
tion.  Having  then  to  meet  the  question  of 
State  rights  as  superior  to  the  rights  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  said  : — 

"  However  gross  a  heresy  it  may  be  to  maintain 
that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke  that 
compact,  the  doctrine  has  had  respectable  advo 
cates.  The  possibility  of  such  a  question  shows  the 
necessity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  our  national 
government  deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  de 
legated  authority.  The  fabric  of  American  empire 
ought  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the 
people." 

Patrick  Henry   opposed 

Patrick    Henry's  ~  J 

Views.  tne    Constitution    because 

it  proposed  a  consolidated 

and  indivisible  government.     He  said,  in  his 

speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788, 


Chancellor  Kent's 
Views. 


called  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  organic  instru 
ment  : — 

"Have  they  said,  '  We,  the  States?'  Have  they 
made  a  proposal  of  a  compact  between  States  ?  If 
they  had,  this  would  be  a  Confederation  ;  it  is,  other 
wise,  most  clearly  a  consolidated  Government.  The 
whole  question  turns,  Sir,  on  that  poor,  little  thing, 
the  expression,  '  We,  the  People,'  instead  of  '  the 
States,'  of  America." 

Chancellor  Kent  adverts 
to  the  necessities  which 
impelled  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
Articles  of  the  Confederation,  in  these 
terms  : — 

41  The  great  and  fundamental  defect  of  the  Con 
federation  of  1781,  which  led  to  its  eventual  over 
throw,  was,  that,  in  imitation  of  all  former  Con 
federacies,  it  carried  the  decrees  of  the  Federal 
Council  to  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  great  and  incurable  defect  of  all  former  Federal 
Governments,  such  as  the  Ainphictyonic,  Achaean, 
and  Lycian  Confederacies,  and  the  Germanic,  Hel 
vetic,  Hanseatic  and  Dutch  Republics,  is,  that  they 
were  sovereignties  over  sovereignties.  The  first 
effort  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  country  from 
this  state  of  national  degradation  and  ruin  came 
from  Virginia.  The  General  Convention  afterwards 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  The  plan  was 
submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people  at  large  in  each  State  for  assent  and 
ratification.  Such  a  measure  was  laying  the  foun 
dations  of  the  fabric  of  our  national  polity  where 
alone  they  ought  to  be  laid — on  the  broad  consent 
of  the  peopfe."  (Commentaries,  Vol.  I.,  p.  225.) 

Chief  Justice  Story  tells 
us,  in  his  exposition  of  the  '  ief  Ju^  Story's 
history  of  the  compact  be 
tween  the  States  and  General  Government, 
that,  "in  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of 
the  Constitution  by  its  friends,  its  character 
as  a  permanent  form  of  government,  as  a  fun 
damental  law,  as  a  supreme  rule,  which  no 
State  was  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  suspend, 
or  to  annul,  was  constantly  admitted  and  in 
sisted  upon."  (1  Story.  225.)  And  he  fur 
ther  adds  :  "  There  was  no  reservation  of  any 
right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  dissolve  its 
connection,  or  to  abrogate  its  dissent,  or  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  itself." 

Mr.  Madison,  more  than 
any  other  man,  may  be  styl 
ed  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  for  his  la- 
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bors  in  Committee  and  in  open  Convention 
served  to  give  the  instrument  the  impress  of 
his  mind  and  his  principles.  When  he  came 
forward  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  (1798)  with 
his  resolutions  of  nullification,  he  was  actua 
ted,  unquestionably,  by  the  motive  ascribed 
by  Judge  Marshall — that  of  creating  an  issue 
to  overthrow  the  Federalists.  When,  in 
1830,  Mr.  Madison  -was  appealed  to,  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  as  the  author  of  the  idea  of  nullifi 
cation,  he  feelingly  denied  the  truth  of  any 
such  construction  being  placed  upon  his  reso 
lutions,  or  the  address  which  he  sent  out  with 
them  to  the  States.  Mr.  Everett,  referring  to 
this  position  of  Mr.  Madison,  says  : — 

"  It  was  repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  by 
Mr.  Madison,  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  that  they 
were  intended,  to  claim,  not  for  an  individual  State, 
but  for.  the  United  States,  by  whom  the  Constitution 
was  ordained  and  established,  the  right  of  remedying 
its  abuses  by  constitutional  ways,  such  as  united 
protest,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Incidentally  to  the  discussion  of  nullification,  he  de 
nied,  over  and  over  again,  the  right  of  peaceable  se 
cession,  and  this  fact  was  well  known  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  late  Convention  at  Richmond. 

"  No  effort  was  spared  by  the  leaders  of  the  nulli 
fication  school  to  draw  from  him  even  a  qualified  as 
sent  to  their  theories.  But  in  vain.  He  not  only 
refused  to  admit  their  soundness,  but  he  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  for  three  laborious  years  to  the 
preparation  of  essays  and  letters,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  demonstrate  that  his  resolutions  and  report 
did  not,  and  could  not,  bear  the  Carolina  interpreta 
tion." 

Pinckney  (Charles  Cotes- 

Piuckney's  Views,     worth),   the   tried,  patriot 
and  trusted  friend  of  Wash 
ington,  and  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  re 
vered  statesmen,  is  thus  reported  in  Elliott's 
Debates  (IV,  301)  :— 

"  The  separate  independence  and  individual  sove 
reignty  of  the  several  States  were  never  thought  of 
by  the  enlightened  band  of  patriots  who  framed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  several  States 
are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it, 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress  this  maxim  on  Ame 
rica,  that  our  freedom  and  independence  arose  from 
our  Union,  and  that  without  it  we  could  neither  be 
free  nor  independent.  Let  us,  then,  consider  all  at 
tempts  to  weaken  the  Union,  by  maintaining  that 
each  State  is  separately  and  individually  indepen 
dent,  as  a  species  of  political  heresy  which  can 
never  benefit  us,  and  may  bring  on  us  the  most  seri 
ous  distresses." 


Adams,  Livingston,  Jay,  Franklin,  Kobert 
Morris,  Eandolph,  Pendleton — all  entertained 
similar  opinions  to  those  expressed  in  the 
Farewell  Address,  and  gave  their  wisdom  to 
preserve  the  word  of  the  great  Bond  at  once 
of  our  nationality  and  our  prosperity  from 
the  perversions  and  demoralization  of  the 
faction  which  preferred  State  to  country. 

The     generation     which 
followed    them     embraced       Webster's  Views, 
such  men  as  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Benton,  whose  opinions  of  the  Constitu 
tion  all  harmonised  on  the  one  principle  of 
its  national  supremacy,  to  defy   which  was 
treason.    Webster's  opinions  are  so  frequently 
cited  as  to  be  familiar  to  all.     In  his  truly 
sublime  defence  of  the  Constitution   against 
the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Hay  no,  and  the  logic  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  he  became  known  as  the  "  Great 
Defender."     At  as  late  a  day  as  March  7th, 
1850,  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  "  seces 
sion."     We  quote: 

"  I  hear  with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  "  se 
cession,"  especially  when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country, 
and  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  political  ser 
vices.  Secession!  Peaceable  Secession !  Sir,  your 
eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  mira 
cle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with 
out  convulsion  !  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface  !  Who 
is  so  foolish — I  beg  everybody's  pardon — as  to  ex 
pect  to  see  any  such  thing?  Sir,  he  who  sees  these 
States  now  revolving  in  harmony  round  a  common 
centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places 
and  fly  off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next 
hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their 
spheres  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms 
of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  universe." 

Henry  Clay  fairly  ab 
horred  the  name  of  "  Seces 
sionist."  In  the  Senate, 
(1850,)  he  thus  referred  to  Mr.  Rhett,  who 
acted  a  leading  part  in  the  revolutionary  pro 
ceedings  of  1860-61 : — 

"If  he  pronounced  a  sentiment  attributed  to  him, 
raising  the  standard  -of  disunion  and  of  resistance  to 
the  cornmgn  government,  whatever  he  has  been,  if 
he  follows  up  that  declaration  by  corresponding 
overt  acts,  he  will  be  a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will 
me^t  the  fate  of  a  traitor." 

That  he  held  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  paramount  to  his  duty  as  a 
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citizen  of  Kentucky,  we  see  from  these  re 
markable  expressions : — 

"  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  regret  a  confirmation 
of  the  remark  I  made,  that  the  sentiment  of  disu 
nion  is  becoming  familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  in 
South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my  duty  what 
the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  regard  as  his.  If 
Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  banner  cf  resistance 
unjustly,  I  never  will  fight  under  that  banner.  I  owe 
a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a  su 
bordinate  one  to  my  own  State.  When  my  State  is 
right — when  it  has  cause  for  resistance — when  ty 
ranny,  and  wrong,  and  oppression  insufferable  arise 
— I  will  then  share  her  fortunes  ;  but  if  she  summons 
me  to  the  battle-field,  or  to  support  her  iu  any  cause 
which  is  unjust  against  the  Union,  never,  never  will 
I  engage  with  her  in  such  a  cause." — Benton's  Ab. 
£eb.— Vol.  xvi.,  p.  594. 

His  ideas  of  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
compact  of  confederation  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  same  speech  : 

"  I  said  that  I  thought  that  there  was  no  right  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  secede  from 
this  Union.  I  think  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Thir 
teen  States  was  made,  not  merely  for  the  generation 
which  then  existed,  but  fpr  posterity,  undefined,  un 
limited,  permanent,  and  perpetual — for  their  pos 
terity,  and  for  every  subsequent  State  which  might 
come  into  the  Union,  binding  themselves  by  that  in 
dissoluble  bond.  It  is  to  remain  for  that  posterity, 
now  and  forever. 

"  Like  another  of  the  great  relations  of  private 
life,  it  was  a  marriage  that  no  human  authority  can 
dissolve  or  divorce  the  parties  from;  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  this  same  example  in  private 
life,  let  us  say'  what  man  and  wife  say  to  each  other : 
We  have  mutual  faults ;  nothing  in  the  form  of  hu 
man  beings  can  be  perfect ;  let  us,  then,  be  kind  to 
each  other,  forbearing,  conceding ;  let  us  live  in  hap 
piness  and  peace. 

"  Mr.  President,!  have  said  what  I  solemnly  believe 
— that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  war  are 
identical  and  inseparable— that  they  are  convertible 
terms.  Such  a  war,  too,  as  that  would  be,  following 
dissolution  of  the  Union !  Sir,  we  may  search  the 
pages  of  history,  and  none  so  furious,  so  bloody,  so 
implacable,  so  exterminating,  from  the  wars  of 
Greece  down,  including  those  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  and  the  Revolution  of  France — none  of 
them  raged  with  such  violence,  or  was  ever  conduct 
ed  with  such  bloodshed  and  enormities  as  will  th  at 
war  which  shall  follow  that  disastrous  event — if  that 
event  ever  happens — of  dissolution." 

The  Union  sentiments  of  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Cass,  Crittenden,  Dickinson, 
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Fillmore,  Judge  Holt,  Amos  Kendall,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  ex-President  Van  Buren,  it  is  unne 
cessary  to  refer  to.  They  have  all  denounced 
disunion — have  declared  secession  to  be  revo 
lution.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
placing  on  record  the  opinions  of  Howell 
Cobb,  who  withdrew  from  Mr.  Buchanan's 
cabinet  to  give  his  influence 
at  home  to  the  secession 
movement.  In  1851,  in  a 
letter  to  citizens  of  Macon,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw, 
at  will,  from  the  Union  : 

"  When  asked  to  concede  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or  without 
just  cause,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  that  which  was  never 
done  by  any  other  people  possessed  of  their  good 
sense  and  intelligence — that  is,  to  provide,  in  the 
very  organization  of  the'  Government,  for  its  own 
dissolution.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  course 
would  not  only  have  been  an  anomalous  proceeding, 
but  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment  which  marked  the  deliberations  of  those 
wise  and  good  men  who  framed  our  Federal  Gov 
ernment.  While  I  freely  admit  that  such  an  opinion 
is  entertained  by  many  for  whose  judgment  I  enter 
tain  the  highest  respect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de 
claring  that  the  convictions  of  my  own  judgment  are 
well  settled,  that  no  such  principle  was  contemplat 
ed  in  the  adoption,  of  our  Constitution." 

In  view  of  this  unanimity  of  sentiment 
among  those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
question,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
other  than  the  following  conclusions,  in  re 
gard  to 

THE-  POWERS    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

1.  That  the  Union  is  a  permanent  one,  un 
less  dissolved  by  the  people.     The  ENACTING 
CLAUSE  of  the  Constitution  reads  : — 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de 
fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

2.  That  the  Constitution  is  the  SUPREME 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  to  which  all   State  laws 
are  in  subjection.     Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the 
Constitution   prescribes   that    Congress    shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts 
and  excises ;  to  provide  for  the  common  dc- 
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fence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  to 
regulate  commerce  ;  to  coin  money ;  to  estab 
lish  post-offices  and  routes;  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque ;  to  make  treaties, 
&c.,  &c.;  and,  finally,  to  make  all  laws  neces 
sary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
named  and  "  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  there 
of."  This  is  SUPREME  AUTHORITY.  The  Con 
stitution  must  be  abrogated,  as  specified 
above  fa/  the  people  before  it  will  or  can  cease 
to  be  supreme. 

3.  That    States   are   positively   prohibited 
from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  delegated 
to  Congress,  and,  therefore,  possess  no  power 
to  act  independently  of  Congress,  nor  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Congress,  nor  to  invalidate 
its  acts.     To  do  so,  in  defiance  of  Congress, 
is  rebellion  and  treason. 

4.  That  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress,  to  "  se 
cede"  from  the  Union,  are  only  criminal  when 


the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed 
and  inoperative  in  any  State,  by  any  action 
of  the  State  authorities,  or  by  the  people. 
Such  opposition  the  President  is  bound  by 
his  oath  to  suppress.  He  has  no  option  in 
the  matter,  and  not  to  suppress  it  is  just 
cause  for  his  impeachment.  Such  opposition 
is  rebellion,  and  rebellion  is  treason,  whose 
punishment  Congress  alone  is  empowered  to 
prescribe. 

5.  That  "secession"  is  extra-constitutional, 
because  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
it,  did  not  contemplate  it,  cannot  allow  it. 
Secession  is,  therefore,  revolution. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  re 
cover  property  belonging  to  the  Union  which 
may  have  been  seized  and  made  use  of  by 
other  parties  it  is  unnecessary  to  question,  so 
long  as  the  foregoing  deductions  are  admit 
ted.  It  is  imperative  on  him  to  recover  such 
property,  even  to  calling  out  an  army  as  a 
posse  comitatus. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


XXXVI  CONGRESS,  £ECOND  SESSION.  MEETING  THE  QUES 
TION  OF  DISUNION.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE.  HOSTILE 
ATTITUDE  OF  SOUTHERN  MEMBERS. 


BOTH  Houses  of  Congress  assembled  at 
noon,  December  3rd.  A  full  quorum  being 
present  the  organization  was  immediately 
made.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  Stockton,  (Methodist,) 
delivered  the  following  eloquent  and  touch 
ing  prayer: — 

"  0,  God  !   we  remember  the 

Opening  Prayer.  past,  and  we   are  grateful  for 

the  past.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  discovery  of  this  New  World.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  colonization  of  our  part  of  it.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  establishment  of  our  National  Independence. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  organization  of  our  National 
Union.  We  thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessings  we  have 
enjoyed  within  this  Union.  National  blessings,  civil 
blessings,  social  blessings,  all  kinds  of  blessings,  un 
speakably  great  and  precious  blessings,  such  bless 
ings  as  were  never  enjoyed  by  any  other  people 
since  the  world  began  !  And  now,  0  Lord  our  God, 


we  offer  to  Thee  our  humble  praise  for  the  past,  the 
present,  and  for  all  the  future.  Will  it  please  Thee, 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  grant  us  Thy  special  aid?  Thou 
art  very  high  and  lifted  up.  Thou  lookest  down  over 
the  whole  land,  from  lake  to  gulf,  from  sea  to  sea, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof, 
and  Thouknowest  all  our  doings,  and  Thou  knowest 
all  our  dangers.  Thou  knowest  that  our  good  men 
are  at  fault,  and  that  our  wise  men  are  at  fault ;  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
they  are  at  fault.  We  know  not  what  is  best  for  us 
to  do,  and,  with  common  consent,  we  come  to  Thee, 
0  Lord  our  God  !  and  we  pray  Thee  to  overrule  all 
unreasonable  and  wicked  men  in  all  parts  of  onr 
Confederacy.  We  pray  Thee  to  inspire,  and  to 
strengthen,  and  to  assist  all  true  patriots  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  all 
departments  of  our  Government.  We  remember 
with  especial  solicitude  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  immediate  advisers.  They  lack  wis 
dom,  but  if  they  call  upon  Thee  Thou  wilt  give  them 
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wisdom,  for  Thou  givest  it  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not.  While  we  trust  that  they  pray  for 
themselves,  we  here  also  pray  for  them.  Let  Thy 
holy  spirit  be  granted  unto  them,  and  grant  that 
they  may  speedily  see  what  is  exactly  right  for  them 
to  do,  and  grant  them  grace  to  do  it,  and  to  fully 
understand  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
We  thank  Thee  for  this  bright  and  beautiful  morning 
for  the  assembling  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
We  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  on  the  Vice- 
President,  and  upon  every  Senator  in  his  place  ; 
upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  upon  every 
member  in  his  place.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  they 
gee  their  responsibilities,  and  that  they  feel  their  re 
sponsibilities,  and  that  many  of  them  are  looking  to 
ward  Thee  for  counsel  and  direction.  0  Lord,  our 
God!  let  Thy  own  presence  subdue  every  heart, 
every  mind ;  and  sanctify  all  actions  to  Thy  own 
glory,  and  the  greatness  of  our  whole  people.  And 
0,  grant  that  we  may  still  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
in  this  blessed  Union." 

The  President's  Message  was  read  on  the 
4th  to  both  Houses.  As  it  is  the  first  com 
munication  from  the  Executive  canvassin^ 

O 

the  great  issue  before  the  country,  of  a  right 
of  a  State  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the 
Union  to  become  a  foreign  State,  we  are  cdn- 
strained  to  give  all  that  portion  of  the  Mes 
sage  relating  to  the  question  of  secession.  It 
is  as  follows : — 
"  Fdlow-Oitizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  House  of  Representatives : 

"  THROUGHOUT  the  year  since 

3  Prt£f'S  Mes-  our  last  meeting,  the  country 
has  been  eminently  prosperous 
in  all  its  material  interests.  The  general  health  has 
been  excellent,  our  harvests  have  been  abundant,  and 
plenty  smiles  throughout  the  land.  Our  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  been  prosecuted  with  energy 
and  industry,  and  have  yielded  fair  and  ample  re 
turns.  In  short,  no  nation  in  the  tide  of  time  has 
ever  presented  a  spectacle  of  greater  material  pros 
perity  than  we  have  done  until  within  a  very  recent 
period. 

"Why  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so  exten 
sively  prevails,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  these  blessings,  is  threatened 
with  destruction?  The  long-continued  and  intempe 
rate  interference  of  the  Northern  people  with  the 
question  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  has  at 
length  produced  its  natural  effects.  The  different 
sections  of  the  Union  are  now  arrayed  against  each 
other,  and  the  time  has  arrived,  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  when  hostile  geographical 
parties  have  been  formed.  I  have  long  foreseen  and 


often  forewarned  my  country 
men  of  the  now  impending  dan-     The  President's  Mea  - 
ger.    This    does    not   proceed 
solely  from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Congress  or 
the  Territorial  Legislatures  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
the  Territories,  nor  from  the  efforts  of  different  States 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

"  All  or  any  of  these  evils  might  have  been  en 
dured  by  the  South  without  danger  to  the  Union  (as 
others  have  been),  in  the  hope  that  time  and  reflec 
tion  might  apply  the  remedy.  The  immediate  peril 
arises  not  so  much  from  these  causes  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agitation  of 
the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  North  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  at  length  produced 
its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired  them 
with  vague  notions  of  freedom.  Hence  a  sense  of 
security  no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar. 
This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place  to  ap 
prehensions  of  servile  insurrection.  Many  a  matron 
throughout  the  South  retires  at  night  in  dread  of 
what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the 
morning.  Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic 
danger,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and  in 
tensify  itself  until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the 
Southern  people,  then  disunion  will  become  inevita 
ble.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
has  been  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Crea 
tor  for  the  wisest  purpose ;  and  no  political  union, 
however  fraught  with  blessings  and  benefits  in  all 
other  respects,  can  long  continue,  if  the  necessary 
consequence  be  to  render  the  homes  and  the  fire 
sides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and 
hopelessly  insecure.  Sooner  or  later  the  bonds  of 
such  a  Union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  my 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  would  preserve  the  Consti 
tution  and  the  Union  throughout  all  generations. 

"  But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  remove  the 
cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  five 
and  twenty  years,  the  agitation  at  the  North  against 
Slavery  in  the  South  has  been  incessant.  In  1835, 
pictorial  handbills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  South,  of  a 
character  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  slaves ;  and^ 
in  the  language  of  Gen.  Jackson, '  to  stimulate  them 
to  insurrection,  and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  ser 
vile  war.'  This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  con 
tinued  by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of 
State  and  County  Conventions,  and  by  Abolition  ser 
mons  and  lectures.  The  time  of  Congress  has  been 
occupied  in  violent  speeches  on  this  never-ending 
subject,  and  appeals  in  pamphlet  and  other  forms 
indorsed  by  distinguished  names,  have  been  sect 
forth  from  this  central  point,  and  spread  broadcast 
over  the  Union. 
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"How  easy  would  it  be  for 
the  American  people  to  settle 
the  Slavery  question  forever, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
country! 

"  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  ne 
cessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which 
the  Slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be  let 
alone,  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  insti 
tutions  in  their  own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  responsible  before  G»od  and  the 
world  for  tl*e  Slavery  existing  among  them.  For 
this,  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  respon 
sible,  and  have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with 
similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their 
good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance  I  confess  I  still 
greatly  rely.  Without  their  aid,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  President,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
own  political  proclivities,  to  restore  peace  and  har 
mony  among  the  States.  Wisely  limited  and  re 
strained  as  is  his  power,  under  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but  little,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  on  such  a  momentous  question. 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  observe  that  the  election 
of  any  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  office  of  Pre 
sident  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause  for  dissolv 
ing  the  Union.  This  is  more  especially  true  if  his 
election  has  been  effected  by  a  mere  plurality,  and 
not  a  majority,  of  the  people,  and  has  resulted  from 
transcient  and  temporary  causes,  which  may  proba 
bly  never  again  occur.  In  order  to  justify  a  resort 
to  revolutionary  resistance,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  guilty  of 'a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dan 
gerous  exercise'  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Con 
stitution.  The  late  Presidential  election,  however, 
has  been  held  in  strict  conformity  with  its  express 
provisions.  How,  then,  can  the  result  justify  a  revo 
lution  to  destroy  this  very  Constitution  ?  Reason, 
justice,  a  regard  for  the  Constitution,  all  require 
that  we  shall  wait  for  some  overt  and  dangerous  act 
on  the  part  of  the  President  elect  before  resorting  to 
such  a  remedy. 

"  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  antecedents  of  the 
President  elect  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the 
fears  of  the  South  that  he  will  attempt  to  invade 
their  constitutional  rights.  But  are  such  apprehen 
sions  of  contingent  danger  in  the  future  sufficient  to 
justify  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  noblest  sys 
tem  of  government  ever  devised  by  mortals?  From 
the  very  nature  of  his  office,  and  its  high  responsi 
bilities,  he  must  necessarily  be  conservative.  The 
stern  duty  of  administering  the  vast  and  complicated 
concerns  of  this  Government  affords  in  itself  a  gua 
rantee  that  he  will  not  attempt  any  violation  of  a 
clear  constitutional  right.  After  all,  he  is  no  more 
than  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Government. 


His  province  is  not  to  make, 
but  to  execute,  the  laws  ;  and  The  Preigent's  V^ 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our 
history,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  no  single  act  has  ever 
passed  Congress,  unless  we  may  possibly  except 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  impairing,  in  the  slight 
est  degree,  the  rights  of  the  South  to  their  property 
in  slaves.  And  it  may  also  be  observed,  judging 
from  the  present  indications,  that  no  probability 
exists  of  the  passage  of  such  an  act,  by  a  ma 
jority  of  both  Houses,  either  in  the  present  or  the 
next  Congress.  Surely,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  ought  to  be  restrained  from  present  action  by 
the  precept  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spoke, 
that  'sufficient  unto  the 'day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 
The  day  of  evil  may  never  come,  unless  we  shall 
rashly  bring  it  upon  ourselves. 

"  It  is  alleged  as  one  cause  for  immediate  secession 
that  the  Southern  States  are  denied  equal  rights 
with  the  other  States  in  the  common  Territories. 
But  by  what  authority  are  these  denied?  Not  by 
Congress,  which  has  never  passed,  and  I  believe 
never  will  pass,  any  act  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
these  Territories ;  and  certainly  not  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  solemnly  decided  that*  slaves  are 
property,  and,  like  all  other  property,  their  owners 
have  a  right  to  take  them  into  the  common  Territo 
ries,  and  hold  them  there  under  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

"  So  far,  then,  as  Congress  is  concerned,  the  objec 
tion  is  not  to  anything  they  have  already  done,  but 
to  what  they  may  do  hereafter.  It  will  surely  be 
admitted  that  this  apprehension  of  future  danger  is, 
no  good  reason  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  It  is  true  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Kansas,  on  the  23d  of  February,  18GO,  passed  in 
great  haste  an  act,  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
declaring  that  Slavery  '  is,  and  shall  be,  forever  pro 
hibited  in  this  Territory.'  Such  an  act,  however, 
plainly  violating  the  rights  of  property  secured  by 
the  Constitution,  will  surely  be  declared  void  by  the 
Judiciary  whenever  it  shall  be  presented  in  a  legal 
form. 

"  Only  three  days  after  my  inauguration,  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  solemnly  adjudged 
that  the  power  did  not  exist  in  a  Territorial  Legisla 
ture.  Yet,  such  has  been  the  factious  temper  of  the 
times,  that  the  correctness  of  this  decision  has  been 
extensively  impugned  before  the  people,  and 'the 
question  has  given  rise  to  angry  political  conflicts 
throughout  the  country.  Those  who  have  appealed 
from  this  judgment  of  our  highest  constitutional  tri 
bunal  to  popular  assemblies  would,  if  they  could, 
invest  a  Territorial  Legislature  with  power  to  annul 
the  sacred  rights  of  property.  This  power  Congress 
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is  expressly  forbidden,  by  the 

The  President's  Ales-      Federal   Constitution,   to  exer- 
sa-'e. 

cise.    Every  State   Legislature 

in  the  Union  is  forbidden,  by  its  own  Constitution  to 
exercise  it.  It  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  State 
except  by  the  people,  in  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity,  when  framing  or  amending  their  State 
Constitution. 

"  In  like  manner,  it  can  only  be  exercised  by  the 
people  of  a  Territory  represented  in  a  convention  of 
delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  Constitution, 
preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  are  they  invested  with  power 
to  decide  the  question  whether  Slavery  shall  or  shall 
not  exist  within  their  limits.  This  is  an  act  of  sove 
reign  authority,  and  not  of  subordinate  Territorial 
Legislation.  Were  it  otherwise,  then  indeed,  would 
the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Territories  be  de 
stroyed,  and  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  would 
depend,  not  upon  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
but  upon  the  shifting  majorities  of  an  irresponsible 
Territorial  Legislature.  Such  a  doctrine,  from  its 
intrinsic  unsoundness,  cannot  long  influence  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  people,  much  less  can  it 
afford  a  good  reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

"  The  most  palpable  violations  of  constitutional 
duty  which  have  yet  been  committed,  consist  in  the 
acts  of  different  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  ex 
ecution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  for  these  acts  neither 
Congress  nor  any  President  can  justly  be  held  re 
sponsible.  Having  been  passed  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  they  are,  therefore,  null  and 
void.  All  the  courts,  both  State  and  National,  be 
fore  whom  the  question  has  -arisen,  have  from  the 
beginning  declared  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  to  be 
constitutional.  The  single  exception  is  that  of  a 
State  court  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  this  has  not  only  been 
reversed  by  the  proper  appellate  tribunal,  but  has 
met  with  such  universal  reprobation  that  there  can 
be  no  danger  from  it  as  a  precedent.  The  validity 
of  this  law  has  been  established  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  per 
fect  unanimity.  It  is  founded  upon  an  express  pro 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  requiring  that  fugitive 
slaves  who  escape  from  service  in  one  State  to  an 
other  shall  be  '  delivered  up'  to  their  masters.  With 
out  this  provision  it  is  a  well-known  historical  fact 
that  the  Constitution  itself  could  never  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Convention. 

"  In  one  form  or  other,  under  the  acts  of  1793  and 
1850,  both  being  substantially  the  same,  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  from  the 
days  of  Washington  until  the  present  moment. 
Here,  then,  a  clear  case  is  presented,  in  which  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President,  as  it  has  been 


The  President's  Mes 
sage 


my  own,  to  act  with  vigor  in 
executing  this  supreme  law 
against  the  conflicting  enact 
ments  of  State  Legislatures.  Should  he  fail  in 
the  performance  of  this  high  duty,  he  will  then 
have  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  people  of 
nearly  one  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  But 
are  we  to  presume  in  advance  that  he  will  thus 
violate  his  duty?  This  would  be  at  war  with 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  Christian  cha 
rity.  Let  us  wait  for  the  overt  act.  The  'Fugitive 
Slave  Law  has  been  carried  into  execution  in  every 
contested  case  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre 
sent  administration;  though  often,  it  is  to  be  re 
gretted,  with  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the 
master,  and  with  considerable  expense  to  the  Gov 
ernment.  Let  us  trust  that  the  State  Legislatures 
will  repeal  their  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  en 
actments.  Unless  this  shall  be  done  without  any 
necessary  delay,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  power 
to  save  the  Union. 

"  The  Southern  States,  standing  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution,  have  a  right  to  demand  this  act  of 
justice  from  the  States  of  the  North.  Should  it  be 
refused,  then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the 
States  are  parties,  will  have  been  wilfully  violated 
by  one  portion  of  them  in  a  provision  essential  to 
the  domestic  security  and  happiness  of  the  remain 
der.  In  that  event,  the  injured  States,  after  having 
first  used  all  peaceful  aud  constitutional  means  to 
obtain  redress,  would  be  justified  in  revolutionary 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

"  I  have  purposely  confined  my  remarks  to  revo 
lutionary  resistance,  because  it  has  been  claimed 
within  the  last  few  years  that  any  State,  whenever 
this  shall  be  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  may 
secede  from  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  Con 
stitution,  and  without  any  violation  of  the  constitu 
tional  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confede 
racy.  That,  as  each  became  parties  to  the  Union 
by  a  vote  of  its  own  people  assembled  in  Conven 
tion,  so  any  one  of  them  may  retire  from  the  Union 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  vote  of  such  a  Convention. 

"  In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitutional 
remedy,it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of 
States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.  If  this  be  so,  the  Confederacy 
is  a  rope  of  sand,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by 
the  first  adverse  wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of  the 
States.  In  this  manner  our  thirty-three  States  may 
resolve  themselves  into  as  many  petty,  jarring,  and 
hostile  republics,  each  one  retiring  from  the  Union, 
without  responsibility,  whenever  any  sudden  excite 
ment  might  impel  them  to  such  a  course.  By  this 
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process  a  Union  might  be  en- 
.  tirely  broken  intofragments  in 

a  few  weeks,  which  cost  our 
forefathers  many  years  of  toil,  privation,  and  blood 
to  establish. 

"  Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
history  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal  Con 
stitution.  After  it  was  framed,  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  care,  it  was  submitted  to  Conven 
tions  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  ratifica 
tion.  Its  provisions  were  discussed  at  length  in 
these  bodies,  composed  of  the  first  men  of  the  coun 
try.  Its  opponents  contended  that  it  conferred  pow 
ers  upon  the  Federal  Government  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  States,  while  its  advocates  maintained 
that  under  a  fair  construction  of  the  instrument  there 
was  no  foundation  for  such  apprehensions.  In  that 
mighty  struggle  between  the  first  intellects  of  this 
or  any  other  country,  it  never  occurred  to  any  indi 
vidual,  either  among  its  opponents  or  advocates,  to 
assert,  or  even  to  intimate,  that  their  efforts  were  all 
vain  labor,  because  the  moment  any  State  felt  her 
self  iiggrieved  she  might  secede  from  the  Union. 
What  a  crushing  argument  would  this  have  proved 
against  those  who  dreadecl  that  the  rights  of  the 
States  would  be  endangered  by  the  Constitution! 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  until  many  years  after 
the  origin  of  the  Federal  Government  that  such  a 
proposition  was  first  advanced. 

"  It  was  then  met  and  refuted  by  the  conclusive 
arguments  of  General  Jackson,  who,  in  his  message 
of  16th  January,  1833,  transmitting  the  nullifying  or 
dinance  of  South  Carolina  to  Congress,  employs  the 
following  language  :  '  The  right  of  the  people  of  a 
single  State  to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberty  and  hap 
piness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union,  cannot 
be  acknowledged.  Such  authority  is  believed  to  be 
utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  General  Government  is  constituted,  and  to  the 
objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed  to  attain.' 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  clause  in  the  Consti 
tution  gives  countenance  to  such  a  theory.  It  is 
altogether  founded  upon  inference,  not  from  any 
language  contained  in  the  instrument  itself,  but  from 
the  sovereign  character  of  the  several  States  by 
which  it  was  ratified.  But  is  it  beyond  the  power  of 
a  State,  like  an  individual,  to  yield  a  portion  of  its 
sovereign  rights  to  secure  the  remainder  ?  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  has  been  called  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  : — '  It  was  formed  by  the 
States — that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the  States, 
acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity ;  and 
formed,  consequently,  by  the  same  authority  which 
formed  the  State  Constitutions.' 


"  Nor  is  the  Government  of 

the  United  States,  created  by  The  Bre^1't's  Me3' 
the  Constitution,  less  a  Gov 
ernment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powers,  than  the  governments  created 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  States  are,  within  their 
several  spheres.  It  is,  like  them,  organized  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments. 
It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on  persons  and 
things;  and,  like  them,  it  has  at  command  a  physic 
al  force  for  executing  the  powers  committed  to  it. 

"  It  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not  be  an 
nulled  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  old  Articles  of  Confederation  were  en 
titled  'Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States  ;'  and  by  the  13th  article 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  '  the  articles  of  this 
Confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.'  The  pre 
amble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  hav 
ing  express  reference  to  the  articles  of  Confedera 
tion,  recites  that  it  was  established  '  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union.'  And  yet  it  is  contended  that 
this  '  more  perfect  Union'  does  not  include  the  es 
sential  attribute  of  perpetuity. 

"  But  that  the  Union  was  designed  to  be  perpetual 
appears  conclusively  from  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
Federal  Government.  These  powers  embrace  the 
very  highest  attributes  of  national  sovereignty. 
They  place  both  the  sword  and  the  purse  under  its 
control.  Congress  has  power  to  make  war  and  to 
make  peace  ;  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies, 
and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  Governments. 
It  is  invested  with  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  to  regulate  com 
merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  other 
high  powers  wliich  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  In  order  to  carry  the  enume 
rated  powers  into  effect,  Congress  possesses  the  ex 
clusive  right  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports, 
and  in  common  with  the  States  to  lay  and  collect  all 
other  taxes. 

"  But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  conferred  these 
high  powers  upon  Congress,  but  it  has  adopted 
effectual  means  to  restrain  the  States  from  interfer 
ing  with  their  exercise.  For  that  purpose  it  has,  in 
strong  prohibitory  language,  expressly  declared  that 
'no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impaiiing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'  Moreover. 
j  '  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  no  State  shall  lay 
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any  imposts  or  duties  on  any 
imports    or    exports,     except 
what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sarj    for    executing  its    inspection    laws ;'    and  if 
they  exceed  this  amount,  the  excess   shall  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

"  And  '  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con 
gress,  lay  any  duty  of  tunnage  ;  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace  ;  enter  into  any  agree 
ment  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power  ;  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  in 
vaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay.' 

"  In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  these  high  powers  against  State  interpo 
sition,  it  is  provided  '  that  this  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur 
suance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  The  solemn  sanction  of  religion  has  been  super- 
added  to  the  obligations  of  official  duty,  and  all  Sen 
ators  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  all 
members  of  State  Legislatures,and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officex's,  '  both  of  the  United  "States  and  of 
the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirma 
tion  to  support  this  Constitution.' 

"  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these  powers,  the 
Constitution  has  established  a  perfect  Government 
in  all  its  forms,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial; 
and  this  Government,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
acts  directly  upon  the  individual  citizen  of  every 
State,  and  executes  its  own  decrees  by  the  agency 
of  its  own  officers.  In  this  respect  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  Government  under  the  old  Confederation, 
which  was  confined  to  making  requisitions  on  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  character.  This  left  it  in 
the  discretion  of  each  whether  to  obey  or  to  refuse, 
and  they  often  declined  to  comply  with  such  requi 
sition.  It  thus  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  this  barrier,  and, '  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,'  to  establish  a  Government 
which  could  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and  exe 
cute  its  own  laws  without  the  intermediate  agency 
of  the  States.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  short,  the  Government  created  by  the  Consti 
tution,  and  deriving  its  authority  from  the  sovereign 
people  of  each  of  the  several  States,  has  precisely 
the  same  right  to  exercise  its  power  over  the 
people  of  all  these  States,  in  the  enumerated  cases, 
that  each  one  of  them  possesses  over  subjects  not  I 
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delegated  to  the  United  States, 
but  '  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.' 

"  To  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  each  State,  and  is  as  binding  upon 
its  people, as  though  it  had  been  textually  inserted 
therein. 

"  This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  pow 
erful  Government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty  over  the  special  subjects  to  which  its 
authority  extends.  Its  framers  never  intended  to 
implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction; 
nor  were  they,  at  its  creation,  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  providing  for  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  not  in 
tended  by  its  framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision, which,  at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  would 
vanish  into  thin  air,  but  a  substantial  and  mighty 
fabric,  capable  of  resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time, 
and  of  defying  the  storms  of  ages.  Indeed,  well 
may  the  jealous  patriots  of  that  day  have  indulged 
fears  that  a  Government  of  such  high  powers  might 
violate  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  wisely 
did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict  construction  of 
these  powers  to  prevent  the  danger !  But  they  did 
not  fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  imagine,  that 
the  Constitution  would  ever  be  s%o  interpreted  as  to 
enable  any  State,  by  her  own  act,  and  without  the 
consent  of  her  sister  States,  to  discharge  her  people 
from  all  or  any  of  their  Federal  obligations. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  then,  are  the  people  of  the  States 
without  redress  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  Federal  Government?  By  no  means.  The 
right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed  against 
the  oppression  of  their  Governments  cannot  be  de 
nied.  It  exists  independently  of  all  Constitutions, 
and  has  been  exercised  at  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  Under  it  old  governments  have  been  de 
stroyed,  and  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  It  is 
embodied  in  strong  and  express  language  in  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  distinction 
must  ever  be  observed,  that  this  is  revolution  against 
an  established  Government,  and  not  a  voluntary  se 
cession  from  it  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  constitutional 
right.  In  short,  let  us  look  the  danger  fairly  in  the 
face  :  secession  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  revolu 
tion.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  a  justifiable  revolu 
tion,  but  still  it  is  revolution. 

"  What,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  responsibility  and 
true  position  of  the  Executive  ?  He  is  bound  by  sol 
emn  oath  before  God  and  the  country  '  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  and  horn  this 
obligation  he  cannot  be  absolved  by  any  human 
power.  But  what  if  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  impracticable 
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by  events  over  which  he  could 
haVe  pxercised  no  control? 
Such  at  the  present  moment,  i 
the  case  throughout  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  so 
lai  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the 
administration  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  are  concerned.  All  the  Federal  officers 
within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency  alone  these 
laws  can  be  carried  into  execution,  have  already 
resigned.  We  no  longer  have  a  District- Judge,  a 
District- Attorney,  or  a  Marshal,  in  South  Carolina. 
In  fact,  thewhole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  remedial  jus 
tice  among  the  people  has  been  demolished,  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  it. 

"  The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute-book, 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  are  those  of  the  28th  Feb 
ruary,  1795,  and  3d  March,  1807.  These  authorize 
the  President,  after  he  shall  have  ascertained  that 
the  marshal,  with  his  posse  comitatus,  is  unable  to  ex 
ecute  civil  or  criminal  process  in  any  particular  case, 
to  call  forth  the  militia  and  employ  the  army  and 
navy  to  aid  him  in  performing  this  service,  having 
first  by  Proclamation  commanded  the  insurgents  to 
'  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes,  within  a  limited  time.'  This  duty  cannot  by 
possibility  be  performed  in  a  State  where  no  judicial 
authority  exists  to  issue  process,  and  where  there  is 
no  marshal  to  execute  it,  and  where,  even  if  there 
were  such  an  officer,  the  entire  population  would 
constitute  one  solid  combination  to  resist  him. 

"  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  provisions  proves 
how  inadequate  they  are  without  further  legislation 
to  overcome  a  united  opposition  in  a  single  State, 
not  to  speak  of  other  States  who  may  place  them 
selves  in  a  similar  attitude.  Congress  alone  has 
power  to  decide  whether  the  present  laws  can  or 
cannot  be  amended  so  as  to  carry  out  more  effectu 
ally  the  objects  of  the  Constitution. 

"  The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie  in  the 
way  of  executing  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the 
customs.  The  revenue  still  continues  to  be  collect 
ed,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Custom-House  in  Charles 
ton  ;  and  should  the  Collector  unfortunately  resign, 
a  successor  may  be  appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

"  Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Carolina.  This  has  been  purchased 
for  a  fair  equivalent,  '  by  the  consent  of  the  Legisla 
ture  of  the  State,'  'for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga 
zines,  arsenals,'  &c.,  and  over  these  the  authority 
'  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation'  has  been  express 
ly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is 
not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel 
the  United  States  from  this  property  by  force  ;  but 
if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the  officer 


in  command  of  the  forts   has 
received  orders  to  act  strictly     The  Pre^dgee°t>s  Me3' 
on    the    defensive.    In  such  a 
contingency,  the    responsibility    for    consequences 
wauld  rightfully  rest  upon   the  heads  of  the  as 
sailants. 

"  Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as 
this  may  be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  au 
thority  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  South  Carolina.  He 
has  been  invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He  pos 
sesses  no  power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore 
existing  between  them,  much  less  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  that  State.  This  would  be  to 
invest  a  mere  Executive  officer  with  the  power  of 
recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy 
among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  de 
facto  Government,  involving  no  such  responsibility. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  his  part,  be  a 
naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty 
to  submit  to  Congress  the  whole  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  course  of  events  is  so  rapidly  hasten 
ing  forward,  that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise, 
when  you  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momen 
tous  question  whether  you  possess  the  power,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  compel  a  State  to  remain  in  the 
Union.  I  should  feel  myself  recreant  to  my  duty 
wore  I  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  important 
subject. 

"  The  question  fairly  stated  is  : — Has  the  Constitu 
tion  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a 
State  into  submission  which  is  attempting  to  with 
draw,  or  has  actually  withdrawn,  from  the  Confede 
racy?  If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  has  been  conferred  upon 
Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war  against  a 
State.  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  has  been  dele 
gated  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  manifest,  upon  an  in 
spection  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  is  not  among 
the  specific  and  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Con 
gress  ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is 
not '  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu 
tion'  any  one  of  these  powers.  So  far  from  this 
power  having  been  delegated  to  Congress,  it  was 
expressly  refused  by  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution. 

"  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
that  on  the  31st  May,  1787,  the  clause  '  authorizing 
an  exertion  of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  de 
linquent  State,'  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr. 
Madison  opposed  it  in  a  brief  but  powerful  speech, 
from  which  I  shall  extract  but  a  single  sentence. 
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He  observed  : — '  The  use  of 
force  against  a  State  would 
look  more  like  a  declaration  of 
war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment;  and  would 
probably  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a 
dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it 
might  be  bound.'  Upon  his  motion,  the  clause  was 
unanimously  postponed,  and  was  never,  I  believe, 
again  presented.  Soon  afterward,  on  the  8th  June, 
1787,  when  incidentally  adverting  to  the  subject,  he 
said: — '  Any  Government  for  the  United  States, 
formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using  force 
against  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the 
States,  would  prove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as 
the  Government  of  Congress,'  evidently  meaning 
the  then  existing  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation. 

"  Without  descending  to  particulars,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  power  to  make  war  against 
a  State  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  arid  ki- 
tent  of  the  Constitution.  Suppose  such  a  war  should 
result  in  the  conquest  of  a  State,  how  are  We  to  gov 
ern  it  afterward?  Shall  we  hold  it  as  a  province, 
and  govern  it  by  despotic  power?  In  the  nature  of 
things  we  could  not,  by  physical  force,  control  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  compel  them  to  elect  Sena 
tors  and  Representatives  to  Congress,  and  to  per 
form  all  the  other  duties  depending  upon  their  own 
volition,  and  required  from  the  free  citizens  of  a  free 
State,  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  Confede 
racy. 

"  But,  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise 
to  exercise  it  under  existing  circumstances?  The 
object  would  doubtless  be  to  preserve  the  Union. 
War  would  not  only  present  the  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  it,  but  would  banish  all  hope  of  its 
peaceable  reconstruction.  Besides,  in  the  fraternal 
conflict,  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would 
be  expended,  rendering  future  reconciliation  between 
the  States  impossible.  In  the  meantime,  who  can 
foretell  what  would  be  the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  the  people  during  its  existence  ? 

"  The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public 
opinion,  and  can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
its  citizens  shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot  live  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish. 
Congress  possess  many  means  of  preserving  it  by 
conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  by  force. 

"  But  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my 
countrymen  to  pause  and  deliberate,  before  they  de 
termine  to  destroy  this,  the  grandest  temple  which 
has  ever  been  dedicated  to  human  freedom  since  the 
world  began  ?  It  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  by  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  Union  has  already  made 
us  the  most  prosperous,  and,  ere  long,  will,  if  pre 


served,  render  us  the  most  pow 
erful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  Tho  Pr^nt'8  Mes' 
earth.  In  every  foreign  region 
of  the  globe  the  title  of  American  citizen  is  held  in  the 
highest  respect,  and  when  pronounced  in  a  foreign 
land  it  causes  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  to  swell 
with  honest  pride.  Surety,  when  we  reach  the  brink 
of  the  yawning  abyss,  we  shall  recoil  with  horror 
from  the  last  fatal  plunge.  By  such  a  dread  catas 
trophe  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom  through 
out  the  world  would  be  destroyed,  and  a  long  night 
of  leaden  despotism  would  enshroud  the  nations. 
Our  example  for  more  than  eighty  years  would  not 
only  be  lost,  but  it  would  be  quoted  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  man  is  unfit  for  self-government. 

"  It  is  not  every  wrong— nay,  not  every  grievous 
wrong — which  can  justify  a  resort  to  such  a  fearful 
alternative.  This  ought  to  be  the  last  desperate  re 
medy  of  a  despairing  people,  after  every  other  con 
stitutional  means  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted. 
We  should  reflect  that  under  this  free  Government 
there  is  an  incessant  ebb  and  flow  in  public  opinion. 
The  S/lavery  question,  like  everything  human,  will 
have  its  day.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  has  already 
reached  and  passed  its  culminating  point.  But  if, 
in  the  midst  of  the  existing  excitement,  the  Union 
shall  perish,  the  evil  may  then  become  irreparable. 
Congress  can  contribute  much  to  avert  it  by  pro 
posing  and  recommending  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  the  remedy  for  existing  evils,  which 
the  Constitution  has  itself  provided  for  its  own  pre 
servation.  This  has  been  tried  at  different  critical 
periods  of  our  history,  and  always  with  eminent  suc 
cess.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  5th  article  providing 
for  its  own  amendment.  Undef  this  article  amend 
ments  have  been  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  have  been  '  ratified  by  the 
.Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,' 
and  have  consequently  become  parts  of  the  Consti 
tution.  To  this  process  the  country  is  indebted  for 
the  clause  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or 
of  the  right  of  petition.  To  this  we  are,  also,  indebt 
ed  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  secures  the  people 
against  any  abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment.  Such  were  the  apprehensions  justly  enter 
tained  by  the  friends  of  State  rights  at  that  period  as 
to  have  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Constitution  could  have  long  survived  without  these 
amendments. 

"  Again,  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  the 
same  process  after  the  election  of  President  Jeffer 
son  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  February, 
1803.  This  amendment  was  rendered  necessary  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dangers  which  had  sert 
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ously  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  Government  during  the 
pendency  of  that  election.  The 
article  for  its  own  amendment  was  intended  to  secure 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  conflicting  constitutional 
questions  like  the  present,  which  might  arise  be 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  States  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  appears  from  cotemporaneous 
history.  In  this  connection,  I  shall  merely  call  at 
tention  to  a  few  sentences  in  Mr.  Madison's  justly 
celebrated  report  in  1799  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir 
ginia.  In  this  he  ably  and  conclusively  defended  the 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  Legislature  against  the 
strictures  of  several  other  State  Legislatures.  These 
were  mainly  founded  upon  the  protest  of  the  Vir 
ginia  Legislature  against  the  '  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,'  as  '  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the 
Constitution.'  In  pointing  out  the  peaceful  and  con 
stitutional  remedies,  and  he  referred  to  none  other, 
to  which  the  States  were  authorized  to  resort  on 
such  occasions,  he  concludes  by  saying,  '  that  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  might  have  made  a  direct 
representation  to  Congress  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
rescinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts,  or  they  might 
have  represented  to  their  respective  Senators  in 
Congress  their  wish  that  two-thirds  thereof  would 
propose  an  explanatory  amendment  to  the  Constitu 
tion,  or  two-thirds  of  themselves,  if  such  had  been 
their  option,  might,  by  an  application  to  Congress, 
have  obtained  a  convention  for  the  same  object.' 

"  This  is  the  very  course  which  I  earnestly  recom 
mend  in  order  to  obtain  an  '  explanatory  amend 
ment'  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
This  might  originate  with  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislatures,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  to 
attain  the  object. 

"  The  explanatory  amendment  might  be  confined 
to  the  final  settlement  of  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution  on  three  special  points : 

"  1.  An  .express  recognition  of  the  right  of  proper 
ty  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists  or  may 
hereafter  exist. 

"  2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the 
common  Territories  throughout  their  territorial  ex 
istence,  and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as  States 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  their 
Constitutions  may  prescribe. 

"  3.  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to 
have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State  to 
another,  restored  and  '  delivered  up '  to  him,  and 
of  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  all 
State  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  are  vio 
lations  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  consequently 
null  and  void. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  this  construction  of  the 
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Constitution  has  already  been 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  what 
more  ought  to  be  required?  The  answer  is,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
still  contest  the  correctness  of  this  decision,  and 
never  will  cease  from  agitation  and  admit  its  binding 
force  until  clearly  established  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  in  their  sovereign  character.  Such  an 
explanatory  amendment  would,  it  is  believed,  forever 
terminate  the  existing  dissensions  and  restore  peace 
and  harmony  amongst  the  States. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  an  appeal 
to  the  arbitrament  established  by  the  Constitution 
itself  would  be  received  with  favor  by  all  the  States 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  any  event,  it  ought  to  be 
tried  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  before'  any  of  these 
States  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  Union. 

"  When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presiden 
tial  office,  the  aspect  neither  of  our  foreign  nor  do 
mestic  affairs  was  at  all  satisfactory.  We  were  in 
volved  in  dangerous  complications  with  several 
nations,  and  two  of  our  Territories  were  in  a  stale 
of  revolution  against  the  Government.  A  restora 
tion  of  the  African  slave-trade  had  numerons  and 
powerful  advocates.  Unlawful  military  expe'ditions 
were  countenanced  by  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
were  suffered,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  Gov 
ernment,  to  escape  from  our  shores,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  upon  the  unoffending  people  of 
neighboring  republics  with  whom  we  were  at  peace. 
In  addition  to  these  and  other  difficulties,  we  expe 
rienced  a  revulsion  in  monetary  affairs,  soon  after 
my  advent  to  power,  of  unexampled  severity  and  of 
ruinous  consequences  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  When  we  take  a  retrospect  of  what  was' 
then  our  condition,  and  contrast  this  with  its  mate 
rial  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  late  Presidential 
election,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  return  our 
grateful  thanks  to  that  merciful  Providence  which  has 
never  forsaken  us  as  a  nation  in  all  our  past  trials." 

In  the  house  its  reading  was  followed  by  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the 
President's  Message   as  relates        tol*J!j2^0omp 
to  the  present  perilous  condi 
tion  of  the  country,  be  referred  to  a  special  commit 
tee  of  one  from  each  State,  with  leave  to  report  at 
any  time. 

This,  after  several  amendments  and  substi 
tutes  had  been  offered,  was  adopted  —  the  last 
clause,  "  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time," 
being  omitted.*  The  vote  stood,  on  its  adop- 

*  One  of  the  substitutes  offered  by  Mr.  McClernand 
of  Illinois,  was  as  follows  :  — 
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tion,  145  to  38  ;  not  voting,  52.  This  latter 
number  embraced  all  the  South  Carolina  dele 
gation,  and  most  of  the  delegations  from'Flor- 
ida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  The 
reason  openly  offered  by  these  members  was, 
that  their  States  had,  in  their  sovereign  capa 
cities,  ordered  conventions  to  consider  this 
very  question  of  Federal  Relations,  and  that 
they  alone  had  power  to  settle  the  matter. 
This  very  position  was,  in  itself,  a  direct 
avowal  of  a  purpose  to  thwart  all  legislation 
looking  to  settlement  or  compromise.  The 
Florida  member  added  to  his  excuse  for  not 
voting,  that  "he  was  against  all  compro 
mises  now,  as  he  had  been  in  times  past." 
We  may  remark  that,  with  one  or  two  per 
sonal  exceptions,  up  to  the  time  of  the  with 
drawal  of  these  delegations  from  Congress, 
after  the  passage  of  secession  ordinances  in 
their  respective  States,  they  studiously  and 
persistently  struggled  against  compromise, 
and  sought  by  all  possible  means  to  prevent 
legislation  looking  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Illinois, 
(Democrat),  read  the  fol 
lowing  resolution,  and  ask 
ed  leave  to  introduce  it : — 
"Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  and  immovably 
attached  to  the  Union  of  the  States ;  that  we  recog 
nize  in  the  Union  the  primary  cause  of  our  present 
greatness  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  have  as 
yet  seen  nothing,  either  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  or  from  any  other  source, 
to  justify  its  dissolution ;  and  that  we  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor, 
to  maintain  it." 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  anuual 
message  as  relates  to  the  matters  of  grievance  be- 
t.veen  the  States,  and  the  proposal  by  Congress  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  ratification  of  the  several  States,  and  to  the 
question  of  State  secession  from  the  Federal  Union, 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee, to  consist  of  one 
from  each  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker ; 
aud  that  such  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire 
and  report  by  bill,  or  by  proposing  an  amendment 
or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise,  upon  such  subject;  and  parti 
cularly  whether  any  further  legislation  or  amend 
ment  of  the  Constitution  is  necessary  to  give  prompt, 
certain  and  full  effect  to  the  last  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  con 
cerning  the  return  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor. 
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Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina,  and  other  South 
ern  members,  streneously  opposed  its  intro 
duction.  To  stay  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  an  adjournment  was  moved  and 
carried. 

This  first  day's  proceedings  indicated  pret 
ty  clearly  the  predetermined  disunion  charac 
ter  of  the  Southern  opposition.  It  became 
painfully  apparent  that  no  settlement  or  com 
promise  was  wanted. 

In  the  Senate,  the  opposition  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  violent  attack  upon  the  President's 
Message  by  Mr.  Clingman, 
of  North  Carolina.  He  re 
garded  submission  as  im 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  South,  asserting 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  because  he  was 
a  dangerous  man — that  he  was  taken  up  to 
make  war  on  the  South.  The  President  said 
truly  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  powerless  for 
harm  *  but  the  Speaker  said  the  same  majo 
rity  which  elected  him  would  soon  entirely 
control  both  houses.  Against  the  rule  of  a 
majority  he  disclaimed  —  the  Constitution 
never  contemplated  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
a  "sectional  majority."  The  course  of  the 
South,  he  maintained,  was  one  of  defence. 
He  thought  South  Carolina  uhad  shown  com 
mendable  patience."  He  said,  in  regard  to 
the  Border  State  conservatism  : — 

"  Gentlemen  say  that  these  Border  States  have  the 
most  reason  to  complain.  But  what  has  been  the 
past  history  of  the  country  ?  We  all  know  that  in 
1850,  when  there  was  a  great  struggle  going  on  to  get 
a  fair  settlement,  which  would  have  placed  the  South  in 
a  fair  position,  the  Border  States  were  the  first  to 
leave  us  in  the  struggle.  They  were  the  first  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  of  them  did,  for  the  Senators 
from  Virginia  were  not  satisfied  so  well.  And  again, 
last  winter,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  sent  a  Com 
missioner  to  Virginia.  There  was  a  great  howl  from 
the  Press,  North  and  South,  of  Unionism,  and  Vir 
ginia  was  called  upon  not  to  go  into  any  of  the  South 
Carolina  disunion  schemes.  I  think  it  unfortunate 
that  no  action  was  taken  then.  Their  position  is 
like  two  persons  who  have  received  contempt,  and 
one  says  that  the  other  shall  not  go  away,  for  then 
all  the  blows  will  fall  upon  him,  and  wants  the  other 
to  stand  by  him.  If  any  foreign  power  had  treated 
us  so,  we  should  have  had  war  immediately.  Gen 
tlemen  talk  about  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  but  1  am 
free  to  say  that  such  repeal  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
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the  Stale  from  which  I  came.    I  do  not  see  how  any 
Southern  man  can  make  that  proposition." 

He  thought  the  wisest  thing  Congress 
could  do  would  be  to  divide  the  public  pro 
perty  fairly.  He  did  not  understand  the 
President's  purpose  to  collect  the  revenue 
when  he  confessed  his  want  of  power  to  co 
erce  a  seceded  State.  He  thought  it  was  not 
right  to  wait  for  any  overt  act  of  Mr.  Lin 
coln,  who,  he  thought,  would  try  to  provoke 
a  fight  between  the  people  of  the  South.  He 
added  : — 

"  They  want  to  get  up  a  free  debate,  as  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Seward)  expressed  it,  in 
one  of  his  speeches.  But  a  Senator  from  Texas  told 
me  the  other  day  that  a  great  many  of  these  free  deba 
ters  were  hanging  from  the  trees  of  that  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  run  off  a  great  many  slaves 
from  the  Border  States,  so  as  to  make  them  Free 
States,  and  then,  Sir,  when  the  overt  act  was  struck, 
we  should  have  a  hard  struggle.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  our  policy  is  not  to  let  this  thing  continue. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  party  for  immediate  secession  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly.  It  is  idle  for  men  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  consequences  like  this,  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
avert  the  evil  while  we  have  the  power  to  do  it." 

This  speech,  coming  from 
a  North  Carolina  man,  some 
what  surprised  the  Sen 
ate.  It  proved  how  deep-seated  the  disu 
nion  disease  had  struck.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  replied,  deeply  regretting  the  ut 
terance  of  such  sentiments.  He  plead  for 
Union,  conciliation,  compromise.  He  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  speech,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  the  hope  that  the  example 
of  the  gentleman  would  riot  be  followed,  and 
that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
involved  in  any  such  discussion.  They  had 
better  not  have  come  at  all,  if  they  did  not 
come  with  the  intention  to  solemnly  delibe 
rate  in  the  great  questions  thus  thrust  upon 
us.  *  This  Union  was  established  by  great 
sacrifices,  and  it  is  as  worthy  of  great  sacri 
fices  and  great  concessions  for  its  maintain- 
ance.  And  he  trusted  there  was  no  Senator 
but  was  willing  to  yield  and  conciliate,  and 
to  compromise,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  country.  He  looked 
with  dismay,  and  with  something  like  de 
spair,  to  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
the  Union  is  stricken  down,  and  we  shall  be 
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turned  loose  to  speculate  on  the  foundations 
of  a  new  government.  He  looked  at  it  with 
fear -and  trembling,  which  pre-disposed  him 
to  the  most  solemn  consideration  that  he  was 
capable  of  feeling,  and  to  search  out,  if  possi 
ble,  some  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
different  sections  and  members  of  this  Union, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  again  restore  that  harmony 
and  fraternity  that  belong  to  the  Union, 
which  has  given  us  so  much  blessing  and 
prosperity.  He  hoped  they  should  not  have 
anything  irritating  or  angry,  when  their  du 
ties  required  solemn  deliberation  and  thought. 
He  trusted  they  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  involved  in  angry  discussion  now  ;  that 
we  should  have  no  expressions  to  be  detailed 
over  and  over  again.  Let  us  look  to  the  fu 
ture  and  the  present  only  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  avoid  the  evil  and  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  good  feeling  in  every  portion  of 
this  House,  and  see  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  question.  He 
would  not  now  allude  any  further  to  any 
question  of  the  Message, -but  as  to  the  ques 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  being  cause  for 
disunion,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
He  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  who  was  in  favor  of  disu 
nion.  They  were  Union-loving  men,  and  he 
believed  such  men  were  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina,  judging  from  the  noble  character 
of  the  State  and  her  representatives  here. 
She  has  always,  with  the  noble  firmness  in  her 
character,  carried  the  olive  branch  in  her 
hand,  and  he  hoped  the  gentleman,  on  re-con 
sideration,  would  unite  with  them,  not  doubt 
ing  but  that  he  had  as  true  a  respect  for  the 
country  as  any  one. 

These  remarks  seemed  to  reassure  the  con 
servatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  the  country  looked 
hopefully  to  him  to  pour  oil  upon  the  trou 
bled  waters. 

The  second  day's  session 
of  the  Senate  was  a  stirring        Exciting  Debate, 
one.      Messrs.    Iverson,   of 
Georgia,  Brown* of  Mississippi,  and  "Wigfall, 
of  Texas,  all  made  exciting  declarations  of 
resistance  to  resistance  against  the  movement 
for  disunion.     Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
creuted  the  storm  by  a  speech  "for  himself" 
— made,  as  it  was  understood,  without  the 
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endorsement  of  his  fellow  Republicans,  who 
"  had  determined  to  leave  all  the  speaking  to 
the  Southern  Fire  Eaters."  Their  policy  was 
not  to  aggravate  matters,  nor  to  lay  a  word 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  In  the  course  of 
Mr.  Iverson's  remarks  several  important  points 
were  elucidated.  Alabama,  he  averred,  would 
secede  on  the  7th  of  January,  Georgia  on  the 
16th,  "and  before  the  4th  of  March— before 
your  President  is  inaugurated,  there  will  be 
five  States,  if  not  eight,  that  will  be  out  of 
the  Union,  and  will  have 
formed  a  Constitution  for 
a  frame  of  Government." 
Nothing  would  prevent,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Concessions  were  not  only  not  want 
ed  but  would  not  be  accepted.  He  said : — 

"Gentlemen  speak  of  concession — of  the  repeal 
of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills.  Repeal  them  all  to 
morrow,  and  you  cannot  stop  this  revolution.  It  is 
not  the  Liberty  laws  but  the  mob  law  which  the 
South  fears.  They  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts, 
for,  without  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  force,  under  the  Republican  rule,  their  institution 
would  not  last  ten  years,  and  they  know  it.  They 
intend  to  go  out  of  this  Union,  and  he  believed  this. 
Before  the  fourth  of  March  five  States  will  have  de 
clared  their  independence,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
three  other  States  would  follow  as  soon  as  the  action 
of  the  people  can  be  had.  Arkansas  will  call  her 
Convention,  and  Louisiana  would  follow.  And  though 
there  is  a  clog  in  the  way  in  the  lone  star  of  Texas, 
in  the  person  of  the  Governor,  who  will  not  consent 
to  call  the  Legislature,  yet  the  public  sentiment  is 
so  strong  that  even  her  Governor  may  be  over-rid 
den  ;  and  if  he  will  not  yield  to  that  public  senti 
ment,  some  Texan  Brutus  may  arise  to  rid  his  coun 
try  of  this  old,  hoary-headed  traitor.  [Great  sensa 
tion.]  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  and 
threatening,  but  they  came  from  the  last  men  who 
would  carry  out  their  threats.  Men  talk  about  their 
eighteen  millions,  but  we  hear  a  few  days  afterward 
of  these  same  men  being  switched  in  the  face,  and 
they  tremble  like  a  sheep-stealing  dog.  There  will 
be  no  war.  The  North,  governed  by  such  far-seeing 
statesmen  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sew- 
ard) ,  will  see  the  futility  of  this.  In  less  than  twelve 
months  a  Southern  Confedracy  will  be  formed,  and 
it  will  be  the  most  successful  Government  on  earth. 
The  Southern  States,  thus  banded  together,  will  be 
able  to  resist  any  force  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
expect  war,  but  we  will  be  prepared  for  it,  and  we 
are  not  a  feeble  race  of  Mexicans  either." 

Mr.  Iverson  conceded  that  secession  was 
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revolution.  Every  State,  he  said,  went  from 
the  Union  at  its  peril,  and  must  take  the  con 
sequences.  He  claimed  no  rights  of  secession 
under  the  Constitution— differing,  in  this, 
from  his  colleagues,  who  asserted  the  right 
to  dissolve  the  Federal  compact  at  will. 

These  disunion  expres 
sions  were  reproved  by  Mr. 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware, 
who  made  a  brief  but  highly  patriotic  speech. 
He  spoke  for  Delaware.  Her  people  had 
done  too  much  and  performed  too  many  ser 
vices  in  achieving  our  glorious  liberty  which 
we  now  enjoy,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live, 
and  no  son  of  hers  will  ever  raise  a  hand  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  Constitution  or 
against  the  Union.  When  that  Union  shall 
be  destroyed,  by  the  madness  and  folly  of 
others,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  for  Delaware,  and  for 
her  Representatives,  to  say  what  her  course 
will  be.  This  speech  was  heartily  received 
by  the  galleries,  which  were  now  uniformly 
filled  by  an  anxious  and  excitable  crowd  of 
both  sexes. 

Dec.  6th,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  announced  the 
Committee  on  Mr.  Bote- 
ler's  resolution,  of  one  from  each  State,  to 
consider  that  part  of  the  President's  Message 
relating  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 
It  was  designed  to  postpone  the  announce 
ment  to  December  10th,  but  the  urgency  of 
Conservative  Southern  men  to  take  the  ques 
tion  into  consideration,  and  thus  to  arrest 
growing  excitement,  induced  an  early  nomi 
nation  and  announcement  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  as  follows: — 

Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Chairman. 
John  S.  Millson,  Va.  Ch.  Francis  Adams,  Mass. 

Warren  Winslow,  N.  C.      James  Humphrey,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  W.  Boyce,  S.  C.         James  H.  Campbell,  Pa. 
Peter  E.  Love,  Ga.  Orris  S.  Ferry,  Conn. 

H.  Winter  Davis,  Md.         Christopher  Robinson,  R.I. 
Wm.  G.  Whiteley,  Del.      Mason  W.   Tappan,  N.H. 
J.  L.  N.  Stratton,  N.  J.      Francis  S.  Bristow,  Ky. 
John  S.  Morrill,  Vt.  Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson,  Tenn. 

Wm.  M.  Dunn,  Ind.  Miles  Taylor,  La. 

Reuben  Davis,  Miss.  William  Kellogg,  111. 

George  Houston,  Ala.        Freeman  H.  Morse,  Maine. 
John  S.  Phelps,  Mo.  Albert  Rust,  Ark. 

Wm.  A.  Howard,  Mich.     George  S.  Hawkins,  Fla. 


The  Committee  of 
Thirty-Three. 
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A.  J.  Hamilton,  Texas.      C.  C.  Wasliburne,  Wis. 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Iowa.    John  C.  Burch,  Cal. 
William  Windom,  Minn.    Lansing  Stout,  Oregon. 

The  political  cast  embraced  sixteen  Repub 
licans  and  seventeen  Opposition.  Conserva 
tive  men  were  named  upon  both  sides,  so  far 
as  such  could  be  found.  It  introduced,  of 
necessity,  several  "Fire-Eaters,"  or  peremp 
tory  secessionists,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Florida,  begged  to  be  excused  from  serv 
ing.  He  declared  against  any  compromise, 
and  could  not  serve  on  any  Union-saving  com 
mittee.  This  step  had  been  anticipated  ;  and, 
to  prevent  other  Southerners  from  preferring 
requests  for  noil  -service,  Mr.  Millson,  of  Vir 
ginia,  moved  to  adjourn.  The  House  ad 
journed,  by  a  vote  of  104  to  92,  to  Monday, 
December  10th.  Mr.  Corwin  requested  the 
interval  for  the  purpose  of  giving  members 
of  the  committee  time  for  conference  and 
fraternization. 

The  Senate  also  adjourned  to  Monday, 
without  acting  on  Mr.  Powell's  proposition 
for  a  Special  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  the 
Crisis. 

We  may  here  subjoin- — to  place  before  the 
reader  the  entire  argument  on  the  question  at 
issue — the  Attorney  General's  official  opinion 
as  laid  by  the  President  before  Congress.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  his  own  argument  against 
the  power  to  coerce  a  State.  It  is  an  able 
and  lucid  paper,  reflecting  credit  upon  its 
author,  Judge  J.  S.  Black  : 

"  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL'S 
OFFICE,  Nov.  20,1800. 
'  SIR  :  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  receive  your  note  of  the  17th,  and  I  now  reply  to 
the  grave  questions  therein  propounded  as  fully  as 
the  time  allowed  me  will  permit. 

"  Within  their  respective  spheres  of  action  the  Fed 
eral  Government  and  the  Government  of  a  State  are 
both  of  them  independent  and  supreme,  but  each  is 
utterly  powerless  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  If  Congress  would  attempt  to 
change  the  law  of  descents,  to  make  a  new  rule  of  per 
sonal  succession,  or  to  dissolve  the  family  relations  ex 
isting  in  any  State,  the  act  would  be  simply  void,  but 
no  more  void  than  would  be  a  State  law  to  prevent 
the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to  forbid  the 
carrying  of  the  mails,  or  to  stop  the  collection  of  du 
ties  onimports.  The  will  of  a  State,  whether  express- 
edin  its  Constitution  or  laws,  cannot,  while  itremaius 
in  the  Confederacy,  absolve  her  people  from  the 
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duty  of  obeying  the  just  and 

constitutional  requirements  of 

the  Central  Government.    Nor 

can  any  act  of  the  Central  Government  displace  the 

jurisdiction  of  a  State,  because  the  laws  of  theUnited 

States  are  supreme  and  binding  only  so  far  as  they 

are  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,    I  do  not 

say  what  might  be  effected  by  mere  revolutionary 

force.    I    am  speaking  of  legal  and  constitutional 

right. 

"  This  is  the  view  always  taken  by  the  judiciary, 
and  so  universally  adopted  that  the  statement  of  it 
may  seem  commonplace.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  it  in  many  cases.  I  need 
only  to  refer  you  to  the  United  States  agt.  Booth, 
where  the  present  Chief  Justice,  expressing  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren, 
enunciated  the  doctrine  in  terms  so  clear  and  full, 
that  any  further  demonstration  of  it  can  scarcely  be 
required. 

"  The  duty  which  these  principles  devolve  not  only 
upon  every  officer,  but  every  citizen,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  so  compendiously  in  his  first 
inaugural,  namely: — '  To  support  the  State  Govern 
ments,  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad 
ministrations  for  their  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  anti-Republican  tenden 
cies,'  combined  with  the  '  preservation  of  the  Gene 
ral  Government,  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as 
the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety 
abroad.' 

"  To  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union 
is  confided  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  the  laws  faith 
fully  executed.  That  he  may  be  able  to  meet  this 
duty  with  a  power  equal  to  its  performance,  he  no 
minates  his  own  subordinates  and  removes  them  at 
his  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason  the  land  and 
naval  forces  are  under  his  orders  as  their  Comman 
der-in-chief.  But  his  power  is  to  be  used  not  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  legislative  department. 
He  cannot  accomplish  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal 
means,  or  break  the  laws  himself  to  prevent  them 
from  being  violated  by  others. 

"The  acts  of  Congress  sometimes  give  the  Presi 
dent  a  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  executed,  and  sometimes  limit 
his  power  so  that  he  can  exercise  it  only  in  a  certain 
prescribed  manner.  Where  the  law  directs  a  thing 
to  be  done,  without  saying  how,  that  implies  the 
power  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  Legislature. 
But  where  the  mode  of  performing  a  duty  is  pointed 
out  by  statute,  that  is  the  exclusive  mode,  and  no 
other  can  be  followed.  The  United  States  have  no 
common  law  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  written  law 
is  defective.  If,  therefore,  an  act  of  Congress  de- 
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clares  that  a  certain  thing  shall 
be  done  by  a  particular  officer,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  a  different  of 
ficer.  The  agency  which  the  law  furnishes  for  its  own 
execution  must  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
For  instance,  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  collected  in  a  certain  way,  at  certain  establish 
ed  ports,  and  by  a  certain  class  of  officers ;  the  Pre 
sident  has  no  authority,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
collect  the  same  revenues  at  other  places,  by  a  dif 
ferent  sort  of  officers,  or  in  ways  not  provided  for. 
Even  if  the  machinery  furnished  by  Congress  for  the 
collection  of  the  duties  should  by  any  cause  become 
so  deranged  or  broken  up  that  it  could  not  be  used, 
that  would  not  be  a  legal  reason  for  substituting  a 
different  kind  of  machinery  in  its  place. 

"  The  law  requires  that  all  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  within  certain  collection  districts 
shall  be  entered  at  the  proper  port,  and  the  duty 
thereon  shall  be  received  by  the  Collector  appointed 
for  and  residing  at  that  port.  But  the  functions  of 
the  Collector  maybe  exercised  anywhere  at  or  with 
in  the  port.  There  is  no  law  which  confines  him  to 
the  Custom-House,  or  to  any  other  particular  spot. 
If  the  Custom-House  were  burnt  down,  he  might  re 
move  to  another  building ;  if  he  were  driven  from 
the  shore,  he  might  go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  har 
bor.  If  he  keeps  within  the  port,  he  is  within  the 
law.  A  port  is  a  place  to  which  merchandise  is  im 
ported,  and  from  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  cre 
ated  by  law.  It  is  not  merely  a  harbor  or  haven, 
for  it  may  be  established  where  there  is  nothing  but 
an  open  roadstead,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable 
river,  or  at  any  other  place  where  vessels  may  arrive 
and  discharge,  or  take  in  their  cargoes.  It  compre 
hends  the  city  or  town  which  is  occupied  by  the  ma 
riners,  merchants,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing  and  exporting  goods,  navi 
gating  the  ships,  and  furnishing  them  with  provi 
sions.  It  includes,  also,  so  much  of  the  water  adja 
cent  to  the  city  as  is  usually  occupied  by  vessels  dis 
charging  or  receiving  their  cargoes,  or  lying  at  an 
chor  and  waiting  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1833,  author 
ized  the  President  in  a  certain  contingency  to  direct 
that  the  Custom  House  for  any  collection  district  be 
established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some 
port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on 
board  any  vessel.  But  this  provision  was  temporary, 
end  expired  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Congress 
next  afterward.  It  conferred  upon  the  Executive  a 
right  to  remove  the  site  of  the  Custom  House,  not 
merely  to  any  secure  place  within  the  legally  estab 
lished  port  of  entry  for  the  district— that  right  he 
had  before — but  it  widened  his  authority  so  as  to  al 
low  the  removal  of  it  to  any  port  or  ftarbor  within  the 
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whole  district.  The  enactment 
of  that  law  and  the  limitation  of 
it  to  a  certain  period  of  time  now 
past  is  not,  therefore,  an  argument  against  the 
opinion  above  expressed,  that  you  can  now,  if  neces 
sary,  order  the  duties  to  be  collected  on  board  a  ves 
sel  inside  of  any  established  port  of  entry.  Whether 
the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  1833,  both  of 
which  were  made  temporary  by  the  eighth  section, 
should  be  reenacted,  is  a  question  for  the  legislative 
department. 

"  Your  right  to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  pro 
perty  is  very  clear.  It  results  from  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  Government  as  owner  of  the  forts,  arse 
nals,  magazines,  dock-yards,  navy-yards,  custom 
houses,  public  ships,  and  other  property,  which  the 
United  States  have  bought,  built,  and  paid  for.  Be 
sides,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  au 
thorized  by  the  Constitution  (Art.  1,  Sec.  8)  to  '  ex 
ercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
*  *  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.'  It  is  believed 
that  no  important  public  building  has  been  bought 
or  erected  on  ground  where  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is,  has  not  passed  a  law  consenting 
to  the  purchase  of  it  and  ceding  the  exclusive  juris 
diction.  This  Government,  then,  is  not  only  the 
owner  of  those  buildings  and  grounds,  but,  by  virtue 
of  the  supreme  and  paramount  law,  it  regulates  the 
action  and  punishes  the  offenses  of  all  who  are  with 
in  them.  If  any  one  of  an  owner's  rights  is  plainer 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  keeping  exclusive  posses 
sion  and  repelling  intrusion.  The  right  of  defending 
the  public  property  includes  also  the  right  of  recap 
ture  after  it  has  been  unlawfully  taken  by  another. 
President  Jefferson  held  the  opinion,  and  acted  upon 
it,  that  he  could  order  a  military  force  to  take  pos 
session  of  any  land  to  which  the  United  States  had 
title,  though  they  had  never  occupied  it  before, 
though  a  private  party  claimed  and  held  it,  and 
though  it  was  not  then  needed  nor  proposed  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Government.  This  may  have  been  a  stretch 
of  Executive  power  ;  but  the  right  of  retaking  pub 
lic  property  in  which  the  Government  has  been  car 
rying  on  its  lawful  business,  and  from  which  its  offi 
cers  have^een  unlawfully  thrust  out,  cannot  well  be 
doubted ;  and  when  it  was  exercised  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  October,  1859,  every  one  acknowledged 
the  legal  justice  of  it. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  point  in  your  letter  which  is 
probably  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 
By  the  act  of  1807,  you  may  employ  such  parts  of 
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the  land  and  naval  forces  as  you 
sliall  judge  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to 
be  duly  executed,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  lawful  to  use 
the  militia  for  the  same  purpose.  By  the  act  of  1795, 
the  militia  may  be  called  forth  '  whenever  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu 
tion  thereof  obstructed  in  any  State  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  power 
vested  in  the  Marshals.'  This  imposes  upon  the 
President  the  sole  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
the  exigency  has  arisen  which  requires  the  use  of 
military  force  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  that  responsibility  will  be  his  care  not  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  his  legal  and  just  authority. 

"  The  laws  referred  to  in4the  act  of  1795  are  mani 
festly  those  which  are  administered  by  the  judges 
and  executed  by  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  courts 
for  the  punishment  of  crime  against  the  United 
States,  for  the  protection  of  rights  claimed  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  and  for  the  enforce 
ment  of  such  obligations  as  come  within  the  cogni 
zance  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  To  compel  obe 
dience  to  these  laws,  the  courts  have  authority  to 
punish  all  who  obstruct  their  regular  administration, 
and  the  marshals  and  their  deputies  have  the  same 
power  as  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  in  the  several 
States,  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  States.  These 
are  the  ordinary  means  provided  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system  is 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  any  other  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  arising  out  of  great  and 
unusual  combinations  against  them.  Their  agency 
must  continue  to  be  used  until  their  incapacity  to 
cope  with  the  power  opposed  to  them  shall  be  plainly 
demonstrated.  It  is  only  upon  clear  evidence  to 
that  effect  that  a  military  force  can  be  called  into  the 
field.  Even  then  its  operations  must  be  purely  de 
fensive.  It  can  suppress  only  such  combinations  as 
are  found  directly  opposing  the  laws  and  obstructing 
the  execution  thereof.  It  can  do  no  more  than 
what  might  and  ought  to  be  done  by  a  civil  posse, 
if  a  civil  posse  could  be  raised  large  enough  to  meet 
the  same  opposition.  On  such  occasions  especially 
the  military  power  must  be  kept  in  strict  subordi 
nation  to  the  civil  authority,  since  it  is  only  in  aid  of 
the  latter  that  the  former  can  act  at  all. 

"  But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State  against  the 
United  States  should  become  so  universal  that  the 
Federal  officers  themselves  (including  judges,  dis 
trict  attorneys,  and  marshals)  would  be  reached  by 
the  same  influences  and  resign  their  places  ?  Of 
course  the  first  step  would  be  to  appoint  others  in 
their  stead,  if  others  could  be  got  to  serve.  But,  in 
such  an  event,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  great 
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difficulty  would  be  found  in  fil 
ling  the  offices.  We  can  easily 
conceive  how  it  might  become 
altogether  impossible.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  in  case  we  have  no  courts 
to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  ministerial  officers  to 
execute  it.  In  that  event  troops  would  certainly  be 
out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly  illegal.  If  they  are 
sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  marshals,  there  must  be 
courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided.  Without  the  exer 
cise  of  those  functions,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  in  any 
event,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  physical  strength 
which  the  Government  has  at  its  command.  Under 
such  circumstances, -to  send  a  military  force  into  any 
State  with  orders  to  act  against  the  people  would  be 
simply  making  war  upon  them. 

"  The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  strictly  on  the  defensive.  You  can  use 
force  only  to  repel  an  assault  on  the  public  proper 
ty,  and  aid  the  Courts  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  If  the  means  given  you  to  collect  the  revenue, 
and  execute  the  other  laws,  be  insufficient  for  that 
purpose,  Congress  may  extend  and  make  them  more 
effectual  to  that  end. 

"  If  one  of  the  States  should  declare  her  independ 
ence,  your  action  cannot  depend  upon  the  rightful- 
ness  of  the  cause  upon  which  such  declaration  is 
based.  Whether  the  retirement  of  a  State  from  the 
Union  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  reserved  in  the 
Constitution,  or  a  revolutionary  movement,  it  is  cer 
tain  that  you  have  not  in  either  case  the  authority  to 
recognize  her  independence  or  to  absolve  her  from 
her  Federal  obligations.  Congress,  or  the  ether 
States,  in  convention  assembled,  must  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  In  such 
an  event  I  see  no  course  for  you  but  to  go  straight 
onward  in  the  path  you  have  hitherto  trodden ;  that 
is,  execute  the  laws  to  the  extent  of  the  defensive 
means  placed  in  your  hands,  and  act  generally  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  present  constitutional  rela 
tions  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  continue  to  exist  until  a  new  order  of  things 
shall  be  established,  either  by  law  or  fprce. 

"  Whether  Congress  has  the  Constitutional  right  to 
make  war  against  one  or  more  States,  and  require 
the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  it 
on  by  means  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  the  other 
States,  is  a  question  for  Congress  itself  to  consider. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  power  is  expressly 
given ;  nor  are  there  any  words  in  the  Constitution 
which  imply  it.  Among  the  powers  enumerated  in 
article  1,  section  8,  is  that '  to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  make  rule? 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water.'  This  cer 
tainly  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  to  com- 
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mence  and  carry  on  hostilities 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of 
the  nation.  Another  clause  in 
the  same  section  gives  Congress  the  power  '  to  pro 
vide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,'  and  to  use  them  with 
in  the  Umits  of  the  State.  But  this  power  is  so  re 
stricted  by  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  that 
it  can  be  exercised  only  for  one  of  the  following  pur 
poses  :  1.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union;  that  is, 
to  aid  the  Federal  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
regular  duties.  2.  To  suppress  insurrections  against 
the  States  ;  but  this  is  confined  by  Art..  IV,  sec,  4,  to 
cases  in  which  the  State  herself  shall  apply  for  as 
sistance  against  her  own  people.  3.  To  repel  the 
invasion  -of  a  State  by  enemies  who  come  from 
abroad  to  assail  her  in  her  own  territory.  All  these 
provisions  are  made  to  protect  the  States,  not  to 
authorize  an  attack  by  one  part  of  the  country  upon 
another  ;  to  preserve  their  peace,  and  not  to  plunge 
them  into  civil  war.  Our  forefathers  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought  that  war  was  calculated  '  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes 
tic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.' 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  universal  con 
viction  among  the  men  who  framed  and  ratified  the 
Constitution,  that  military  force  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  pernicious  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
States  together. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  Avar  cannot  be  declared,  nor  a 
system  of  general  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  Cen 
tral  Government  against  a  State,  then  it  seems  to 
follow  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  ipse  facto  an 
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expulsion  of  such  State  from 
the  Union.  Being  treated  as  an 
alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  act  accordingly.  And  if  Con 
gress  shall  break  up  the  present  Union  by  unconstitu 
tionally  putting  strife,  and  enmity,  and  armed  hostility 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  instead  of 
the  '  domestic  tranquillity'  which  the  Constitution 
was  meant  to  insure,  will  not  all  the  States  be  ab 
solved  from  their  Federal  obligations  ?  Is  any  por 
tion  of  the  people  bound  to  contribute  their  money 
or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest  like  that? 

"  The  right  of  the  General  Government  to  preserve 
itself  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  by  repelling  a 
direct  and  positive  aggression  upon  its  property  or 
its  officers  cannot  be  denied .  But  this  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish  the 
people  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  State  Govern 
ments,  or  to  prevent  a  threatened  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  supreme. 
The  States  are  colleagues  of  one  another,  and  if  some 
of  them  shall  conquer  the  rest  and  hold  them  as  sub 
jugated  provinces,  it  would  totally  destroy  the 
whole  theory  upon  which  they  are  now  connected. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct  as  I 
think  it  is,  then  the  Union  must  utterly  perish  at  the 
moment  when  Congress  shall  arm  one  part  of  the 
people  against  another  for  any  purpose  beyond  that 
of  merely  protecting  the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  functions. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

"  J.  S.  BLACK. 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


ACTION   OF   THE    SOUTHERN    STATES,    UP    TO    DECEMBER    10TH. 


ON  the  evening  of  November  30th,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  in  Charleston,  at  which 
the  Hon.  C.  G.  Meminger  foreshadowed  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  State.  He  said 
that  within  three  days  after  the  Convention 
came  together,  (Dec.  17th,)  South  Carolina 
would  be  declared  out  of  the  Union ;  that  a 
Commissioner  would  be  sent  to  Washington 
to  treat  concerning  the  forts  and  other  Fede 
ral  property,  which  would  be  formally  de- 


Affairs  in  South 
Carolina 


manded  as  belonging  to 
South  Carolina,  as  the 
quota  she  was  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  broken  copartnership  ;  that  if 
said  forts  and  property  were  not  duly  given 
up  and  quitclaimed,  the  armed  men  of  South 
Carolina  icould  take  them.  This  they  stood 
ready  to  do  at  any  moment.  It  was  what 
they  would  do  as  surely  as  they  were  not 
given  up.  Should  the  General  Government 
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undertake  to  garrison  the  forts  with  soldiers, 
South  Carolina  would  act  first ;  her  young 
men,  eager  for  the  time  to  come,  would  be 
there  before  the  Federal  Government,  pre 
pared  to  bid  defiance  to  it.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
he  thought,  would  not  interfere  offensively  ; 
his  term  of  office  was  so  nearly  expired  that 
he  would  not  assume  the  responsibility.  The 
General  Government  was,  therefore,  taken  at 
great  disadvantage,  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
time  was  very  favorable  for  the  State.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  he  contended,  would  be  powerless 
for  a  while.  The  Force  bill  was  spent  by 
limitation  :  Congress  would  not  pass  another; 
the  incoming  President  would  experience 
great  difficulty  in  organizing  the  Government 
in  all  its  departments,  in  finding  men  who 
would  do  his  will  or  execute  the  laws ;  and 
much  time  would  consequently  elapse  before 
the  Government,  even  if  the  purpose  existed, 
would  be  in  a  situation  to  attempt  coercion 
on  South  Carolina.  By  that  time,  her  sister 
Cotton  States  would  be  alongside  of  her. 
Of  that  he  was  quite  confident.  South  Caro 
lina  would  not  be  left  to  fight  her  battles 
alone.  Mr.  Meminger  concluded  his  address 
by  exhorting  the  people  to  be  prepared  for 
the  inevitable  change.  The  Legislature,  at 
that  very  moment,  was  preparing  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  success  was  certain,  if  the  people 
were  united  in  heart  and  hand. 

What  is  notable  in  regard  to  this  speech  is 
the  quiet  air  of  authority  which  it  assumed  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  steps  prescribed  by  the 
speaker  were  taken  almost  to  the  letter,  de 
monstrates  how  fully  the  movement  was  un 
der  the  control  of  very  few  sagacious  leaders. 

The  State  Legislature,  as  Mr.  M.  stated, 
was  maturing  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
change,  even  to  the  perfection  of  an  inde- 
pendant  postal  and  telegraph  system,  which 
was  expected  to  produce  an  immediate  re 
venue  to  the  State.  In  the  course  of  remarks 
made  in  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Khett,  on  the 
establishment  of  an  Ordnance  Bureau,  (Dec. 
4th,)  he  stated  that  there  had  been,  for  seve 
ral  years,  in  Charleston,  eight  of  the  largest 
size  Paixhan  guns,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
used  in  taking  the  forts.  Mr.  Marshall  said 
the  State  had  382  infantry  companies,  50  cav 
alry,  18  artillery,  and  62  rifle  companies,  mak 
ing  121  battalions,  56  regiments,  14  brigades, 


and  5  divisions.  Mr.  McGowan  said  the  total 
military  force  was  65,000.  The  House  pass 
ed  the  bill  to  provide  an  armed  military  force 
without  opposition,  Dec.  4th.  It  authorized 
the  Government  to  call  into  service  10,000 
volunteers. 

December  2d  another  large  meeting  assem 
bled  in  front  of  the  Charleston  Hotel.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  Mayor  made  im 
portant  announcements.  Among  other  things 
he  said: — "I  congratulate  you  that  every 
thing  looks  so  cheering.  We  have  news  from 
Georgia  that  she  has  bound  her  emblem  with 
ours  across  the  Savannah  River.  We  have 
news  from  Florida  that  her  Governor  has  said 
that,  at  every  hazard,  she  must  sever  her  con 
nection  with  her  faithless  confederates.  Mis 
sissippi  and  Alabama  are  ready.  And  we 
have  bright  hopes  from  the  old  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Fellow-citizens,  the  Aborigines  of 
this  country  of  ours  used  to  worship  the  ris 
ing  sun.  I  tell  you  that  we,  too,  have  a  rising 
sun  to  venerate,  and  that  is  the  rising  sun  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy.  I  think  I  see  the 
gray  of  the  morning  of  the  rising  of  that  sun. 
With  this  Union  of  our  sister  States,  it  is  cer 
tain  to  rise." 

The  election  for  delegates  to  the  Conven 
tion  was  held  December  5th.  It  passed  off 
quietly,  as  the  people  were  unanimous  in  feel 
ing — the  only  contest  being  the  preferences 
expressed  for  particular  persons — all  of  whom 
were,  of  course,  committed  to  secession. 

December  7th,  Governor 
Gist  sent  in  his  last  Mes-        South  Carolina, 
sage.     He  exhorted  to  im 
mediate  and  separate  action.     He  said: — 

"  The  delay  of  the  Convention  for  a  single  week  to 
pass  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  will  have  a  blight 
ing  and  chilling  influence  upon  the  action  of  the 
other  Southern  States.  The  opponents  of  the  move 
ment  everywhere  will  be  encouraged  to  make  an 
other  effort  to  rally  their  now  disorganized  and 
scattered  forces  to  defeat  our  action  and  stay  our 
onward  march.  Fabius  conquered  by  delay,  and 
there  are  those  of  his  school,  though  with  a  more  un 
worthy  purpose,  who,  shrinking  from  open  and 
manly  attack,  use  this  vail  to  hide  their  deformity, 
and  from  a  masked  battery  to  discharge  their  mis 
siles.  But  I  trust  they  will  strike  the  armor  of  truth 
and  fall  harmless  at  our  feet,  and  that  by  the  28th  of 
December  no  flag  but  the  Palmetto  will  float  over 
any  part  of  South  Carolina." 
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The  total  vote  in  Charleston  City  on  Dele 
gates  was  3,721,  given  to  twenty-two  candi 
dates.  The  vote,  being  a  very  full  one,  show 
ed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  ol 
lawful  age,  subject  to  military  duty,  was  but 
little  over  three  thousand. 

Matters  did  not  remain  in  a  quiet  state, 
during  the  last  week  of  November  and  the 
first  week  of  December,  throughout  the  Cot 
ton  States.  The  volcano  of  public  opinion 
was  rumbling  everywhere  in  their  borders, 
indicative  of  the  coming  explosion.  The 
Governor  of  Florida,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  November  26th,  as 
sumed  the  right  and  necessity  of  immediate 
secession.  Among  other  things  he  said : — 

"  I  will  not  insult  your  Intel- 
Florida  for  Precipita-     ligence     or   trespags    on    your 

patience  by  recounting  the  ag 
gressions  already  perpetrated,  or  by  referring  to 
those  that  must  follow  our  submission.  For  myself, 
in  full  view  of  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  I 
most  decidedly  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
hope  the  Southern  States  have  for  domestic  peace  and 
safely,  or  for  future  respectability  and  prosperity,  is 
dependent  on  their  action  now  ;  and  that  the  proper 
action  is — Secession  from  our  faithless,  perjured  con 
federates. 

"  But  some  Southern  men,  it  is  said,  object  to  se 
cession  until  some  overt  act  of  unconstitutional 
power  shall  have  been  committed  by  the  General 
Government;  that  we  ought  not  to  secede  until  the 
J'resident  and  Congress  unite  in  passing  an  act  une 
quivocally  hostile  to  our  institutions,  and  fraught 
with  immediate  danger  to  our  rights  of  property  and 
to  our  domestic  safety.  My  countrymen !  if  we  wait 
for  such  an  overt  act,  our  fate  will  be  that  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  But  why  wait  for  this  overt  act  of  the  General 
Government  ?  What  is  that  Government  ?  It  is  but 
the  trustee,  the  common  agent  of  all  the  States,  ap 
pointed  by  them  to  manage  their  affairs  according  to 
a  written  constitution  or  power  of  attorney.  Should 
the  sovereign  States,  then— the  principals  and  the 
partners  in  the  association — for  a  moment  tolerate 
the  idea  that  their  action  must  be  graduated  by  the 
will  of  their  agents  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous." 

United  States  Senator  Yulee,  of  Florida, 
communicated  from  Washington,  under  date 
of  November  29th,  to  the  Legislature  of  his 
State,  his  desire  to  "  promptly  and  joyously 
return  home  to  support  the  banner  of  the 
State"  when  the  day  should  be  named  for  her 
secession. 


In  Alabama,  among  other 
features  of  the  time,  may  Alabama, 

be  mentioned  the  forma 
tion  of  "  Committees  of  Public  Safety,"  simi 
lar  to  the  "  Vigilance  Associations"  of  South 
Carolina,  viz. : — "  To  take  care  that  the  pub 
lic  peace  and  safety  be  not  endangered ;  to 
arrest  or  remove  from  the  county  all  danger 
ous  and  suspicious  persons;  to  bring  them 
before  the  proper  officers  of  law,  as  the  pub 
lic  interest  may  require;  to  organize  and  sus 
tain  an  efficient  patrol."  A  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Baldwin  County,  November  24th, 
to  organize  one  of  these  Committees,  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  against  secession, 
"  unless  a  majority  of  the  Slavcholding  States 
concur ;  but,  if  the  State  does  secede,  we  will 
heartily  go  with  her." 

United  States  Senator  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
tendered  his  resignation  December  10th,  to 
take  effect  March  4th,  unless  Alabama  should 
sooner  secede — in  which  case  he  would  with 
draw  upon  the  announcement  of  the  act. 

The  Mississippi  Legisla 
ture,    on   the  29th  of  No-  Mississippi. 
vember,     adopted    resolu 
tions  appointing  Commissioners  to  visit  the 
Slave  States  to  insure  cooperation  and  uni 
formity  of  action.     [The  names  of  gentlemen 
appointed  are  given  in  the  Summary.] 

On  the  29th  of  November,  a  large  meeting 
was  held  in  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  which,  after 
a  protracted  session,  adopted  resolutions  of  a 
somewhat  novel  character,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  yet  remedies  within  the 
Union,  so  far  untried  but  fully  adequate  to  defeat 
for  the  present  the  sectional  aggressive  combination 
now  made  in  the  North  against  the  South ;  that  by 
the  control  of  the  Senate  and  the  House— the  one 
body  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  coequal 
States,  and  the  other  the  popular  will — the  conser 
vative  members  of  these  bodies  can,  using  the  un 
doubted  power  granted  in  the  Constitution,  and  in 
maintenance  of  its  spirit  prevent  all  appointments  to 
office — Cabinet  or  otherwise — stop  all  supplies,  and 
check  the  wheels  of  Government  for  two  years— at 
[east  from  March  4,  1861 ;  that,  however  violent  the 
remedy,  the  Constitution  warrants  it,  and  the  exi 
gency  will  have  arisen  on  that  day  when  the  remedy 
should  be  applied. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  suspension  of  the  active  powers 
of  Government  for  two  or  four  years  would  not  be 
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so  great  an  evil  as  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the 
Constitution,  The  former  affords  a  'time  and  place 
for  repentance;'  the  latter  abandons  all  hope.  We 
yet  trust  that  the  North  will  recede  from  its  position, 
and  grant  such  other  and  fuller  guarantees  as  may 
be  found  necessary  and  sufficient  for  our  protection." 

Further  resolves  were  adopted,  approving 
the  call  for  a  convention,  regretting  the  bre 
vity  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  reelection  of 
the  delegates  and  insisting  "  that  any  active 
measures  that  Convention  may  recommend 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  for  ratification." 

A  Convention  of  Southern  States  was  re 
commended,  and  separate  secession  "would 
be  an  act  of  precipitation  not  justified  by  ex 
isting  circumstances." 

This  meeting  was  said  to  represent  the 
"conservative"  feeling  of  the  State. 

A  very  exciting  assem- 
Tennessee.  blage   of   the   citizens    of 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  November  30th.  It 
was  called  for  cementing  and  organizing  the 
secession  sentiment,  but  the  Unionists  were 
so  numerous  that  the  meeting  was  everything 
else  than  harmonious.  A  gathering  of  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  requested  the  Governor  to 
summon  the  Legislature,  that  it  "  may  pro 
vide  for  a  State  Convention,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
bring  about  a  conference  of  Southern  States, 
to  consider  existing  political  troubles,  and, 
if  possible,  to  compose  our  sectional  strifes." 
It  is  certain  that,  up  to  December  3d,  the 
Union  feeling  was  largely  in  the  ascendant, 
even  in  Western  Tennessee.  In  Central  and 
Eastern  Tennessee  it  was  then,  and  contin 
ued  to  be,  the  prevailing  sentiment — shining 
out  of  the  darkness  of  revolution  like  a  bea 
con  light. 

Governor  Harris  (of  Tennessee)  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  Jan. 
7th,  "to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
country."  It  was  quite  generally  understood 
that  the  Governor  was  in  the  league  of  co- 
operationists. 

On  the  6th  of  Dec.  Hon.  John  Bell  publish 
ed  in  Nashville  an  elaborate  letter,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  address  the  mass  conven 
tion  at  Vicksburg,  above  referred  to.  In  it 


Mr.  Bell  took  strong  Union  grounds.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  afforded  any  just  cause  for  a  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Union.  His  desire  was  for  con 
ciliating  the  conflicting  opinions  by  Consti 
tutional  amendments.  He  charged  upon  the 
South  equal  sins  of  commission  with  the 
North  in  the  matter  of  agitation.*  He  did 
not  deny  but  that,  in  certain  events,  he  might 
become  a  friend  to  the  secession  movement. 

A  dispatch  from  Macon, 
Georgia,   Dec.  7th,   stated  Georgia. 

that  the  banks  of  that 
State  had  suspended — that  those  of  Alabama 
were  to  suspend  the  following  week,  and  that 
leading  secessionists  had  given  pledges  to  re 
lieve  them  from  all  legal  penalties  which 
might  result  from  secession.  The  disunion 
feeling  was  represented  as  on  the  daily  in 
crease.  The  certainty  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  gave  certainty 
to  the  movement  in  Georgia.  Gov.  Brown, 
Dec.  9th,  published  a  long  letter  favoring 
early  secession.  The  State  Senate,  Dec.  4th, 
voted  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  resolutions 
in  favor  of  calling  a  convention  of  Southern 
States.  The  Vote  stood  58  to  45.  This  non- 
acceptance  was  construed  as  highly  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  separate  and  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  Georgia,  without  any  reference 
to  the  action  of  any  other  State.  The  rejec- 


*  Regarding  the  sin  of  the  Slave  States  in  keeping 
up  Slavery  agitation,  Madison,  in  1833,  thus  wrote 
to  Henry  Clay : — 

"  It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South  by  imputations  against  the  North, 
of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
You  are  right,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  believing  that  no 
such  intermeddling  dispositions  exists  in  the  body 
of  our  Northern  brethren.  Their  good  faith  is  suf 
ficiently  guaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  as 
merchants,  as  ship-owners,  and  as  manufacturers,  in 
preserving  a  union  with  the  Slaveholding  States. 
On  the  other  hand  what  madness  in  the  South  to 
look  for  greater  safety  in  disunion.  It  would  be 
worse  than  jumping  into  the  fire  for  fear  of  the  fry 
ing-pan.  The  danger  from  the  alarm  is,  that  the 
pride  and  resentment  exerted  by  them  may  be  an 
overmatch  for  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  favor 
the  projects  of  a  Southern  Convention,  insidiously 
revived,  as  promising  by  its  councils  the  best  secu 
rities  against  grievances  of  every  sort  from  the 
North." 
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tion  of  the  resolution  demonstrated  the  influ 
ence  which  the  South  Carolina  politicians 
wielded  over  Georgia,  and  proved  that  the 
Union  or  compromise  sentiment,  as  repre 
sented  by  Mr.  Stephens,  was  in  the  minority. 
It  was  telegraphed  from  Washington,  De 
cember  13th,  that  "private  accounts  from 
Georgia  state  that  the  Conservatives,  under 
the  lead  of  Stephens,  Johnson,  Jenkins,  and 
others,  are  in  strong  hopes  of  carrying  a  ma 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  State  Conven 
tion,  and  that  the  conciliatory  tone  of  the 
Republicans  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
Southern  conservatives." 

In  Texas  the  secessionists 
Texa^.  found  a  stumbling  block  in 

Governor  Houston,  who  re 
fused  to  convene  the  Legislature.  Not  to  be 
thwarted,  the  member  for  Gonzales  issued  a 
circular  to  the  members,  inviting  them  to 
meet  at  Austin,  at  an  early  day,  to  consider 
what  action  was  necessary.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  small  strength  of  the  executive,  or 
judicial  authority,  to  enforce  regularity,  we 
may  advert  to  the  proceedings  of  Judge 
Perkins,  Chief  Justice  of  Brazoria  county, 
who  issued  an  official  notice  of  an  election  to 
be  held  on  December  3d,  to  select  five  dele 
gates  to  a  state  convention  wrhich  was  to  be 
held  at  Galveston,  or  elsewhere,  January  8th. 
The  call  said : 

"  Recognizing  the  right  of  the  people — particularly 
such  a  number  as  convened  to-day — to  command  me 
to  perform  any  laudable  duty  for  them,  I  obey  this 
request  promptly  and  with  a  hearty  good  will." 

It  was  announced,  December  8th,  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  that  the 
Legislature  should  meet  at  Austin,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  without  a  formal  call  from 
the  Governor,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Legislature  will  call  a  state  convention,  on  the 
8th  of  January." 

The  scheme  embraced,  as  in  South  Caro 
lina,  a  repudiation  of  the  obligations  of 
their  own  State  Constitution.  It  was  a 
revolution  against  their  own  constituted 
authority  as  well  as  against  the  General 
Government. 

Governor  Houston,  evidently  anticipating 
these  efforts  at  revolution,  issued  a  circular  to 
the  governors  of  the  Southern  States,  Novem 


ber  28th,  inclosing  a  resolution  adopted, 
February  16th,  1858,  by  the  Texas  legislature, 
proposing  a  convention  of  Southern  States, 
"  to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  the  states  in 
the  Union."  Nothing  came  of  the  propo 
sition,  very  few,  even,  of  the  governors  res 
ponding. 

The  Democrats  of  Mary 
land    assembled    in     state  Maryland, 
convention    in    Baltimore, 
December  6th,  passing,  among   other  reso 
lutions,  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  action  taken  by 
our  sister  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  earnestly  pro 
test  against  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  her  part  as 
being  unconstitutional,  disorganizing  and  precipitate, 
and  unfriendly,  if  not  arrogant,  toward  the  counsels 
and  situations  of  the  other- Slaveholding  States  ;  and 
we  believe  that  such  act  of  secession  will  weaken 
and  must  divide  their  ultimate  position  ;  and  while 
we  declare  for  cooperation,  we  will  firmly  resist  be 
ing  dragged  into  secession.  Maryland  will  not  stand 
as  a  sentinel  at  the  bidding  of  South  Carolina,  and  we 
remind  her,  by  the  memories  of  the  Revolution,  that 
such  purpose  cannot  be  justified  ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
in  a  fraternal  spirit,  we  entreat  South  Carolina  to 
suspend  all  further  action  until  such  measures  of 
peaceful  adjustment  have  first  been  tried  and  have 
failed." 

This,  conjoined  to  the  firm  attitude  of 
Governor  Hicks,  seemed  to  place  the  state 
beyond  reach  of  the  Secessionists.  It  was 
reported,  however,  that  a  secret  organization 
existed  in  Baltimore,  composed  of  some  of 
the  worst  elements  of  society,  whose  purpose 
was  to  aid  in  carrying  the  State  out  of  the 
Union,  against  the  governor's  resistance.  It 
was  announced  to  number  twenty-two  hun 
dred  men,  on  the  9th  of  December. 

The  Union  sentiment  in 
Virginia  had  emphatic  pub-  Virginia. 

lie  expression,  on  the  even 
ing  of  December  5th,  when  a  complimentary 
dinner  was  given  to  the  Bell-Everett  electors. 
The  gathering  embraced  eminent  and  leading 
men,  and  the  speeches  made  were  of  a  strongly 
Union  character.  Among  the  toasts  presented 
and  warmly  responded  to,  were  :  "  The  Con 
stitutional  Union  party  of  Virginia  ;"  "  Virgi 
nia  in  the  Union;"  "The  Union;"  "The 
Conservative  Men  of  all  the  States,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  people  and  the  press  of  the  State 
remained,  during  the  early  part  of  December, 
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widely  divided  in  feeling,  though  the  majo 
rity  appeared  opposed  not  only  to  precipi 
tate  action,  but  favored  schemes  of  compro 
mise.  Even  John  Tyler,  Mr.  Hunter,  Judge 
Mason  and  ex-Governor  Wise  were  under 
stood  to  favor  compromise,  though  the  latter 
was  so  imperative  in  his  radical  demands  as 
to  render  his  terms  simply  impracticable.  His 
campaign  against  John  Brown  seemed  to 
have  left  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  the 
entire  Republican  and  Douglas  parties  were 
to  be  treated  to  the  rope  as  the  only  hope  of 
Virginia. 


The    State    Legislature, 
convened  in  extra  session,  Louisiana 

provided  for  a  Convention 
to  assemble  January  23d.  The  feeling  in  the 
State  was  rapidly  becoming  as  unanimous  as 
in  the  adjoining  States.  The  Legislature  ap 
propriated  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
arming  the  State.  A  Commissioner  was 
named  by  the  Governor  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  of  the  States.  The  Legislature 
adjourned,  sine  die,  Dec.  12.  The  position  as 
sumed  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
reflected  the  feeling  and  purposes  of  his  State. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  CONTINUED.  SECOND  WEEK. 
IMPORTANT  PRELIMINARY  PROCEEDINGS.  THE  FUTILITY 
OF  COMPROMISE  FORESHADOWED. 


A  CAUCUS  of  Southern 
Senators  was  held  Saturday 
evening,  December  8th,  to 
exchange  views  and  concert  action.  No  doubt 
was  expressed  by  Senators  from  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina,  but  that  their  States  would  secede 
by  ordinances.  Senators  present  from  those 
States  represented  that  no  interposition  now 
could  arrest  that  first  step,  though  their  ulti 
mate  relation  to  the  Union  might  be  effected 
by  future  developments.  Messrs.  Bayard, 
Pearce,  Nicholson,  Powell,  and  Crittenden 
were  in  favor  of  making  every  effort  to  pro 
tect  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  Mason  also  favored  the  same  view,  while 
requiring  guarantees  and  expressing  misgiv 
ings  as  to  the  result.  Mr.  Hunter  was  willing 
to  go  farther  for  conciliation  than  his  recent 
letter  indicated.  Mr.  Brown  advocated  im 
mediate  secession  as  the  only  remedy.  Mr. 
Davis  thought  other  means  should  be  ex 
hausted  before  proceeding  to  that  extremity. 
Mr.  Slidell  was  among  the  most  ultra,  and 
declared  that  Louisiana  could  not  be  re 
strained  from  taking  position  with  the  Se 
ceding  States,  even  if  her  representatives  in 
Congress  were  opposed  to  that  policy.  Mr. 
Iverson  was  not  present. 


Union  Saving 
Scheme. 


During  the  recess,  (De 
cember  7th,  8th,  9th,)  many 
schemes  of  adjustment  were 
proposed.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
almost  every  member  had  some  balm  for  the 
disunion  sore.  One  scheme,  announced  as 
having  obtained  much  favor,  provided,  first : 
— The  territory  shall  not  be  acquired  other 
wise  than  by  treaty.  Second :  the  whole  in 
habitants  of  any  territory  numbering  20,000 
shall  have  the  right  to  elect  all  officers  neces 
sary  for  its  government  under  the  rules  pre 
scribed  by  an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  the  Legis 
lature  thereof  may  determine  whether  to 
recognize  Slavery  or  not  during  its  Territo 
rial  existence.  Third:  whenever  any  Terri 
tory,  preparatory  to  its  assuming  a  State 
sovereignty,  having  wThite  inhabitants  equal 
to  the  number  required  for  a  representative 
in  Congress,  and  having  submitted  its  Con 
stitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  applies  for 
admission,  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  whatever  may  be  its  provisions  in  re 
gard  to  Slavery,  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States.  Fourth:  that  Congress 
shall  not  interfere  with  Slavery  where  it  ex 
ists  under  the  sanction  of  law,  nor  shall  it 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
Slave  State  to  another.  We  give  this  one  of 
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many  propositions  to  indicate  somewhat  the 
direction  Congressional  sentiment  was  tak 
ing.  Most  of  the  plans,  in  one  wray  or  an 
other,  proposed  a  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  as  the  basis  of  adjustment. 

Monday  was  spent  in  the  Senate,  in  mere 
interchanges  of  opinion.  A  number  of  Sena 
tors  made  remarks — all  expressive  of  a  wish 
for  the  adj  ustment  of  differences,  except  those 
made  by  the  Gulf  State  Senators.  The  views 
of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Crittenden,  Bigler,  La 
tham,  King,  Dixon,  all  were  characterized  by 
moderation,  and  gave  promise  of  harmony  of 
action.  In  the  House  the  question  of  excus 
ing  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  from  serving  on 
the  Committee  of  Thirty-Three,  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Vallandigham,  McCler- 
nard,  Sickles,  &c.  No  conclusion  was  ar 
rived  at.  The  next  day,  (Tuesday,}  was  con 
sumed  in  the  discussion,  but  without  a  vote. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  an  important 
speech  was  made  by  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  declared  against  com 
promise  or  settlement  upon  any  terms.  He 
said,  among  other  things  : — 

"  I  tell  the  Senators  here  to. 
Iverson's  Speech.  day  that  the  Southern  people 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  short  of  Congressional  protection  to  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  We  know  our  rights  under  the  con 
stitution.  We  stand  as  equal  States  in  this  confede 
racy,  and  we  are  entitled  to  equal  participation  in 
the  common  property.  We  know  well  that  we  never 
can  enjoy  equal  possession  of  the  territories  without 
protection  to  our  property.  I  know  well  where  the 
Wilmot  proviso  and  non-intervention  squatter  sover 
eignty  would  lead.  It  would  lead  to  the  total  exclu 
sion  of  the  Southern  States  from  any  Territory  which 
is  now  possessed,  or  may  be  hereafter  acquired. 
We  will  never  submit  to  any  such  dictation  as  that. 
We  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  property, 
and  we  intend  to  have  it,  in  the  Union  if  we  can  get 
it,  and  out  of  the  Union  if  we  cannot  get  it  in.  *  * 
We  have  now  in  the  United  States  four  millions  and 
a  half  of  slaves.  They  increase,  according  to  the 
last  census  bill,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-two  per 
cent  every  ten  years.  If  you  precipitate  all  this 
population  into  eight  or  ten  Gulf  States,  we  will 
have,  in  ten  years,  6,000,000,  in  twenty  years  wo 
shall  have  8,000,000  or  9,000,000,  and  in  thirty  years 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
the  slave  population  of  the  South  will  largely  pre 
ponderate  over  the  white.  Then  will  come  universal 
emancipation  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 


scenes  of  murder  between  the  two  races  as  has 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  world's  history. 
Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  inevitable  result,  and 
such  is.  the  policy  of  the  Free  States.  They  under 
stand,  as  well  as  I  do,  how  these  things  work  out, 
and  it  is  especially  their  course  to  bring  about  this 
very  state  of  things,  and  in  that  very  form.  Long 
before  these  events  occur  the  Free  States  will  be 
swelled  by  a  majority  that  is  irresistible.  The  Bor 
der  States  will  be  free,  the  Territories  west  will  be 
planted  into  States  by  the  hot-bed  process  of  North- 
era  abolition  emigration,  and  the  South  will  be  lying 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  North.  *  *  *  They  com 
plain  of  us  that  we  make  so  much  noise  and  confu 
sion  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  when  we  do  not 
lose  any  slaves ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  good 
faith  in  the  Northern  States,  so  far  as  the  reclama 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves  is  concerned,  that  the  South 
ern  States  are  moving  in  this  great  revolution.  We 
look  infinitely  beyond  this  petty  loss  of  a  few  ne 
groes.  We  know  what  is  coming.  Sir,  in  this  Union, 
it  is  universal  emancipation,  and  the  turning  loose 
upon  society,  in  the  Southern  States,  of  the  mass  of 
corruption  which  will  be  made  by  emancipation. 
And  we  intend  to  avoid  it  if  we  can.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  believe  any  concessions  can  be  obtained,  and  if 
they  are  obtained,  of  what  value  would  they  be, 
granted  in  a  state  of  fear  ?  I  do  not  use  this  word  in 
any  offensive  sense.  But  the  North,  if  it  yields  at 
all,  yields  to  the  fear  that  the  South  is  going  to  dis 
solve  the  Union.  What  value  would  such  conces 
sions  be  to  the  South?  None,  sir,  as  long  as  a  viti 
ated  public  sentiment  of  abolition  exists.  And  when 
is  that  going  to  decay  ?  Never,  so  long  as  the  Union 
lasts.  *  *  *  I  believe  the  question  is  settled,  and 
no  power  this  side  of  Heaven  can  avert  the  result 
South  Carolina  has  determined  to  risk  all  on  this  die, 
and  other  States  will  follow.  Those  west  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  are  moving.  That  this  Union  is  to  be  dis 
solved  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  no  tinkering  of  the  Con 
stitution  or  of  committees  of  thirty-three  or  thirteen 
can  avert  the  consequence." 

Wigfall,  of  Texas,  followed  this,  on  Wed 
nesday,  with  a  violent  speech  to  the  same 
purpose  as  that  by  Iverson,  though  much  less 
coherent  and  dignified. 

In  the  House,  Wednesday  was  literally  a 
day  of  resolves.  Resolutions  for  "  saving  the 
Union"  were  introduced  by  twenty-two  mem 
bers.  These  by  Mr.  Sherman  (Republican) 
of  Ohio,  attracted  the  most  remark  out 
side  the  halls  of  Congress : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  only  true 

and  effectual    remedy  for  the        Significant  Reso 
lutions, 
dissensions  that  now  exist  be- 
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tween  the  several  States  and  the  people  thereof  is 
iu  the  faithful  observance  by  the  several  States,  and 
the  people  thereof  of  all  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  special  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  State,  or 
the  people  thereof,  have  failed  to  obey  and  enforce 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and,  if 
so,  the  remedy  thereof;  and  whether  any  further 
legislation  is  required  to  secure  such  enforcement. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  avoid  all  further  controversies 
in  regard  to  the  several  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  said  committee  divide  said  territories  into 
States  of  convenient  size,  with  a  view  to  their  prompt 
admission  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States." 

One  by  Mr.  Bingham  (Republican)  of  Ohio, 
provided  that  the  special  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  report  to  the  House  such  additional 
legislation  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
suppress  and  put  down  armed  rebellion 
against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United 
States :  to  protect  the  property  thereof  against 
unlawful  seizure,  and  the  citizens  thereof 
against  unlawful  violence.  This  was  the  first 
resolve  which  looked  to  the  compulsion  of 
the  President  to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  English  (Democrat)  of  Indiana,  came 
forward  with  a  proposition  to  give  half  of 
the  Territories  to  the  South,  in  which  Slavery 
should  be  recognized  by  the  resolution  of 
partition.  But  the  most  singular  proposition 
came  from  Mr.  Noell  (Democrat)  of  Missouri, 
who  introduced  resolutions  instructing  the 
special  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  abolishing,  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  office  of 
President,  and  of  establishing,  in  lieu  thereof, 
an  executive  council,  consisting  of  three 
members,  to  be  elected  by  districts  composed 
of  the  contiguous  States,  as  near  as  practi 
cable,  each  member  of  said  council  to  be 
armed  \vith  a  veto  power,  such  as  is  now 
vested  in  the  President ;  and  if  such  plan  be 
deemed  practicable  by  said  special  commit 
tee,  that  they  report  to  this  House  such 
details  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom 
modate  the  same  to  the  existing  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  said  special 
committee  also  be  requested  to  take  into  con 
sideration  the  means  necessary,  if  any  can  be 
devised,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between 


the  Free  and  Slave  States  in  the  Senate,  and 
particularly,  whether  this  end  can  be  accom 
plished,  by  a  voluntary  division,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Slave  States,  into  two  or  more 
States.* 

Mr.  Coclirane  (Democrat)  of  New  York,  in 
troduced  propositions  for  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas,  a  conflict  of  opinion  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  permanence  of  the  Union  has  arisen,  con 
cerning  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  African  Slavery  ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
tives,  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  that 
the  following  article  be  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by  Conven 
tion  in  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  viz.  : 

"  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lying 
North  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  and  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  existing 
States,  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  in 
punishment  of  crime,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  prohib 
ited.  Provided  that  the  said  Territory,  or  any  por 
tion  of  the  same,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as 
its  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  its  ad 
mission.  That  in  all  territory  of  the  United  States 
lying  South  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  existing  State, 
neither  Congress  nor  any  Territorial  Government 
shall  pass  any  laws  prohibiting  or  impairing  the  es 
tablishment  of  Slavery.  Provided  always  that  the 
said  Territory,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  admitted  as 
a  State,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  with  or 
without  Slavery,  as  its  Constitution  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  admission.  Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  Slaveholding  States  and  Territo 
ries.  The  migration  or  importation  of  slaves  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  Territories  thereof, 
from  any  foreign  country,  is  hereby  prohibited.  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State,  or  in 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  any  other  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 

*  This  singular  scheme  of  government  was  Mr. 
Calhoun's  idea  of  two  Presidents  strengthened  by 
one  from  the  West.  Mr.  Benton  characterized  Cal 
houn's  idea  as  similar  to  that  of  a  horse  hitched  to 
each  end  of  a  plow,  and  pulling  in  opposite  direc 
tions. 
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service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due.  The  right  of  transit  through,  and  temporary 
sojourn  in,  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  guaranteed  to  all  the  citi 
zens  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  their 
right  to  the  possession  and  control  of  their  slaves 
during  such  sojourn  and^ transit  shall  not  be  impugn 
ed.  No  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  rendi 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  in  any  degree  impaired 
or  impugned  by  anything  contained  in  the  laws  or 
Constitution  of  any  State  or  Territory,  but  all  such 
State  and  Territorial  Laws,  and  all  such  provisions 
in  any  State  or  other  Constitution,  shall  be  null  and 
void." 

Mr.  Adrian  (Dem.)  of  New  Jersey,  resolved 
that  non-intervention  was  the  true  remedy. 
Mr.  Hindman  (Dem.)  of  Arkansas,  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  expressly 
recognizing  property  in  slaves  where  Slavery 
now  exists,  or  may  hereafter  exist,  and  ex 
press  the  denial  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  prohibit  or  interfere  with  it  anywhere,  or 
restrict  the  trade  in.  slaves  between  the  States ; 
also,  to  express  an  agreement  to  protect 
Slavery  wherever  the  Federal  jurisdiction  ex 
tends,  and  guarantee  the  protection  of  slaves 
while  passing  through  the  Free  States ;  any 
State  defeating  or  impairing  the  Fugitive 
law  not  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
Congress  until  the  nullifying  laws  be  repeal 
ed,  &c. 

Mr.  Larrabee  (Dem.)  of  Wisconsin,  intro 
duced  a  resolution  recommending  the  several 
States  to  call  a  Convention  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  the  peo 
ple  may  thus  be  enabled  to  confer  together 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Government,  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  in  their  wisdom  may  be  proper  to  promote 
the  common  welfare  of  the  States. 


The  above  propositions  were  severally  read 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  thirty-three. 
They  are  given  here  as  indicative  of  the  feel 
ing  on  the  floors  of  Congress  of  leading  men 
of  each  party  and  section,  and  are  only  of 
interest  as  such  an  indication. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Thursday,  Johnson  (Dem.) 
of  Tennessee,  introduced  important  resolu 
tions  specifying  amendments  to  the  Constitu 
tion.  Wigfall  continued  his  harangue  of  tine 
previous  day  In  the  House  Mr.Morris  (Dem.) 
of  Illinois,  made  another  attempt  to  introduce 
a  resolution  declaratory  of  attachment  to  the 
Union  :  "that  we  will  speak  of  it  as  the  pal 
ladium  of  our  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
that  we  will  watch  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety ;  that  we  will  discountenance 
whoever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indig 
nantly  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  coun 
try  from  the  rest,  or  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts ; 
and  among  other  things  the  resolution  de 
clares  we  regard  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union 
as  of  more  value  than  the  temporary  triumph 
of  any  party,  or  any  man ;  that  whatever  evils 
or  abuses  exist  under  it  are  fit  to  be  corrected 
within  the  Union  in  a  peaceful  and  constitu 
tional  way ;  that  we  believe  it  has  sufficient 
power  to  redress  every  wrong  and  enforce 
every  right  growing  out  of  its  organization  or 
pertaining  to  its  proper  functions ;  and  that 
it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  stand  by  it,  as  our 
hope  in  peace  and  our  defence  in  war."  As  on 
former  occasions,  Southern  men  objected  to 
the  reception  of  the  resolution,  and,  under 
the  rules,  it  was  not  admitted. 

The  two  Houses  adjourned  over  from 
Thursday  to  Monday,  Dec.  17th. 
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The  President's 
Timid  Policy. 


THE  position  assumed  by 
the  President  was  anoma 
lous  and  perplexing.  His 
message  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  with 
draw  from  the  Union,  asserted  that  the  reve 
nues  must  be  collected,  but  confessed  no 
power  existed  to  coerce  a  State.  Following 
up  the  dispatch  of  the  message  to  Congress, 
was  the  dispatch  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Trescott,  to  Columbia,  to  prevail  upon 
the  Legislature  not  to  order  a  Convention ; 
or,  if  secession  was  predetermined,  to  post 
pone  the  act  until  compromise  schemes 
could  be  acted  upon ;  or,  if  secession  was  in 
evitable,  to  beg  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  against  the  forts  which  he,  as  President, 
pledged  his  word  should  not  be  reinforced. 
The  country  looked  to  liim  as  the  guardian 
of  its  Constitution,  to  care  for  its  prosperity, 
to  enforce  its  laws,  to  pilot  it  safely  through 
its  peril ;  but,  all  classes  became  impressed 
with  the  President's  unfitness,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Congress.  He  literally  trifled 
with  treason,  taking  no  steps  whatever  to  an 
ticipate  the  conspiracy  against  the  Union, 
nor  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  its  pro 
perty  in  the  Southern  States.  Why  don't  he 
reinforce,  and  place  in  a  state  of  efficient 
defence,  the  forts  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Key  "West,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi?  Why  don't  he 
place  the  rich  stores  of  arms  and  munitions  in 
the  U.  S.  arsenals  at  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Augusta,  Baton  Rouge,  under  a  strong 
guard  ?  Why  is  not  the  immensely  valuable 
and  available  property  in  Norfolk  and  Pensa 
cola  navy  yards  placed  in  a  state  of  defence 
«nnd  usefulness  ?  Few  could  answer,  and  the 
fact  became  daily  apparent  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events  by 


preparing  for  revolution.  It  daily  became 
apparent  that  he  lacked  courage,  candor, 
sagacity,  and  devotion  to  his  constitutional 
oath ;  and  the  people  felt  that  the  greatest 
peril  was  the  Presidents  incapacity  for  the 
crisis.* 

It  is  known  that  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  strongly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the 
President's  Message,  regarding  a  State's  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  that  im 
portant  modifications  were  made  by  Mr.  Bu 
chanan  to  appease  Messrs.  Cobb,  Floyd  and 
Thompson.  The  promise  of  the  President  not 
to  reinforce  the  forts,  and  his  confession  of  a 
want  of  power  to  coerce  a  State,  served  to  re 
assure  the  Secession  members  named,  and 
they  remained.  Mr.  Cobb,  however,  was  con- 


*  The  manner  in  which  Jackson  discharged  his 
duty  when,  in  1832,  he  was  placed  in  a  position 
nearly  analogous,  may  be  learned  from  his  letter  to 
Rev.  J.  S.  Crawford,  May  1st,  1833 : 

"  I  have  bad  a  laborious  task  here,  but  nullification 
is  dead,  and  its  actors  and  courtiers  will  only  be  re 
membered  by  the  people  to  be  execrated  for  their 
wicked  designs  to  sever  and  destroy  the  only  good 
Government  on  the  globe,  and  that  prosperity  and 
happiness  we  enjoy  over  every  other  portion  of  the 
world.  Hainan's  gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
such  ambitious  men  who  would  involve  the  country 
in  civil  war,  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train,  that  they 
might  reign  and  ride  on  its  whirlwinds,  and  direct  the 
storm.  The  free  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken,  and  consigned  these  wicked  demagogues  to 
their  proper  doom.  Take  care  of  your  nullifiers  you 
have  among  you.  Let  them  meet  the  indignant 
frowns  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country.  The 
tariff,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  a  mere  pretext 
*  *  *  Therefore,  the  tariff  was  the  only  pretext, 
and  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confederacy  the  real 
object.  The  next  pretext  will  be  the  Negro,  or  the  Sla 
very  question." 
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Resignation  of. Mr. 
Cobb. 


Major    Anderson's 
Position. 


strained  to  resign,  December  10th.  Unable 
to  extricate  the  Treasury  from  its  threat 
ened  bankrupt  condition,  he  could  not,  in 
consistency,  retain  "the  keys ;"  and  the  con 
venient  pretext  offering  of 
a  "  difference  with  the  Pres- 
dent's  views,"  he  seized  it, 
resigned,  and  almost  immediately  returned  to 
Georgia  to  assume  a  leader's  place  in  the  se 
cession  drama.  He  left  behind  him  a  repu 
tation  untainted  by  a  want  of  integrity ;  but 
an  empty  treasury  attested  his  want  of  ability, 
and  a  complicity  with  the  leaders  in  revolu 
tion  against  the  Government  gave  evidence 
that,  of  two  masters,  he  served  one  with  his 
hand,  the  other  with  his  heart. 

Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department  until, 
a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  accepted  the  vacant 
chair. 

Little  was  publicly  known  of  the  actual  con 
dition  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  It 
was  certain  that  Major  An 
derson,  in  command  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  was  working  his 
men  to  their  utmost  strength,  in  placing  that 
fortress  in  a  position  for  defence ;  and  it  was, 
also,  reported  at  Charleston  that  workmen 
were  very  busy  in  Fort  Sumter  mounting 
guns ;  but,  the  true  strength  of  these  fortresses, 
and  Anderson's  ability  for  resistance  to  an 
assault,  were  matters  with  which  the  public 
could  gain  very  little  reliable  information. 
The  fact,  however,  that  Anderson  had  but 
two  companies  of  artillery  under  his  com 
mand,  was  sufficiently  well  understood  to 
cause  serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety  as 
eaily  as  Dec.  10th.  On  the  13th  the  ques 
tion  of  his  reinforcement  was  discussed  with 
considerable  feeling  in  the  Cabinet.  Messrs. 
Cass  and  Toucey  took  the  position  that  the 
reinforcement  ought  instantly  to  be  made  at 
all  hazards — that,  giving  offence  to  'South  Car 
olina  was  the  last  consideration  which  should 
prevail  to  deter  the  President  from  doing  his 
duty  in  placing  the  forts  out  of  danger ;  but, 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  insisted  that 
such  an  act  would  "  complicate"  the  question 
of  settlement,  and  be  "  construed  into  the  of 
fensive  design  to  coerce  the  State" — therefore 
it  must  not  be  done,  and  it  was  not  done. 


Mr.  Buchanan  listened  to  his*  evil  advisers, 
and  resolved  to  respect  the  promise  he  had 
unwisely  made  to  South  Carolina  through 
Mr.  Trescott,  not  to  give  Anderson  men 
enough  to  save  the  forts  in  Charleston  from 
seizure — for  this  was  the  effect  of  a  non-rein 
forcement. 

Anderson  asked  for  no  additional  force — 
leaving  all  to  those  who  knew  his  needs  and 
the  extremity  to  which  he  must  be  reduced 
if  he  sought,  in  good  earnest,  to  hold  the  for 
tress  of  Moultrie.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
Charleston  defences  Nov.  18th,  at  the  earn 
est  wish,  of  Gen.  Scott,  who  reposed  great  re 
liance  on  the  Major's  discretion  and  loyalty. 
The  selection  proved,  in  every  respect,  satis 
factory,  for  his  indomitable  will  made  a  host 
out  of  his  little  band.  By  day  and  night  the 
men  worked  in  the  fort,  Moultrie,  to  render 
it  defensible  from  the  land  side.  All  was 
done  that  industry  and  good  engineering 
could  effect,  and  the  old  fort,  by  Dec.  loth, 
assumed  a  more  formidable  look  than  it  ever 
had  worn.  Two  hundred  men  could  have 
defended  it  against  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Cass  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
14th.  After  the  decision 
made  in  the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  he  could  not  remain  in  the  counsels  of 
the  President.  Too  good  a  patriot  to  con 
nive  at  treason,  and  too  honest  an  officer  to 
disregard  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Constitu 
tion,  he  could  not  remain  in  an  administra 
tion  which  refused  to  resort  to  "  coercion," 
so  far  as  to  protect  thirty  millions  of  Govern 
ment  property  from  seizure.  His  resignation 
caused  profound  regret  throughout  the  entire 
portion  of  the  still  loyal  community,  but  gave 
a  corresponding  pleasure  to  the  disunionists, 
since  it  indicated  a  line  of  policy  in  the  Exe 
cutive  which  would  allow  their  schemes  to 
develop  without  obstacle  or  danger.  Attor 
ney-General  J.  S.  Black  assumed  the  vacated 
chair.  Unlike  the  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Trea 
sury,  who  hastened  from  Washing-ton  after 
his  resignation,  General  Cass  remained  at  the 
capitol  to  lend  his  influence  to  carry  the 
country  through  its  peril.  The  good  ship 
of  state  was  indeed  in  danger  of  "  beaching," 
but  faithful  hands  and  stout  hearts  might 
yet  save  her.  General  Cass  gave  his  wise 
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General  Scott's  Pro 
photic  Views. 


counsels  for  conciliation,  but  did  not,  we  be 
lieve,  at  any  moment,  concede  the  right  of 
any  State  to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  Con 
federacy. 

As  the  position  and  views  of  General  Scott, 
at  that  time,  have  since  elicited  much  com 
ment,  we  may  here  repro 
duce  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bu 
chanan  prior  to  the  day 
of  election.  It  is  evidence  not  more  of  his 
devotion  to  the  country  than  of  his  wisdom 
and  discretion : — 
"  Views  suggestedby  the  imminent  danger  (Oct.  29, 1860) 

of  a  disruption  of  the  Union  by  the  secession  of  one  or 

more  of  the  Southern  States. 

"  To  save  time  the  right  of  secession  may  be  con 
ceded,  and  instantly  balanced  by  the  correlative 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  against 
an  interior  State  or  States,  to  re-establish  by  force, 
if  necessarjr,  its  former  continuity  of  Territory. — 
[Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  last  chap 
ter.] 

"  But  break  this  glorious  Union  by  whatever  line 
or  lines  that  political  madness  may  contrive,  and 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  re-uniting  the  fragments 
except  by  the  laceration  and  despotism  of  the  sword. 
To  effect  such  result  the  intestine  wars  of  our  Mex 
ican  neighbors  would,  in  comparison  with  ours,  sink 
into  mere  child's  play. 

"  A  smaller  evil  would  be  to  allow  the  fragments 
of  the  great  Republic  to  form  themselves  into  new 
Confederacies,  probably  four. 

"  All  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  new 
Unions  cannot  be  accurately  drawn  in  advance,  but 
many  of  them  approximately  may.  Thus,  looking 
to  natural  boundaries  and  commercial  affinities, 
some  of  the  following  frontiers,  after  many  waver 
ings  and  conflicts,  might  perhaps  become  acknow 
ledged  and  fixed  : 

"  1.  The  Potomac  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  the  Atlantic.  2.  From  Maryland,  along  the  crest 
of  the  Alleghany  (perhaps  the  Blue  Ridge)  range  of 
mountains,  to  some  point  in  the  coast  of  Florida.  3. 
The  line  from  say  the  head  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
west  or  northwest,  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to 
settle.  4.  The  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  The  Southeast  Confederacy  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  in  less  than  five  years  after  the  rupture, 
find  itself  bounded  by  the  first  and  second  lines  indi 
cated  above,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  its  capital  at  say  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
The  country  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
of  those  lines  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  about  the 
same  time,  constitute  another  Confederacy,  with  its 
capital  at  probably  Alton  or  Quincy,  Illinois.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Pacific  Union  are  the  most  definite 
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of  all,  and  the  remaining  States  would  constitute 
the     Northeast     Confederacy, 
with  its  capital  at  Albany. 

"  It,  at  the  first  thought,  will 
be  considered  strange  that  seven  Slaveholding  States 
and  parts  of  Virginia  and  Florida  should  be  placed 
(above)  in  a  new  Confederacy  with  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  &c. ;  but  when  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  great  Northwest  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
laws  of  trade,  contiguity  of  territory,  and  the  com 
parative  indifference  to  free  soil  doctrines  on  the 
part  of  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  it  is  evident  that  but  little  if  any  coercion, 
beyond  moral  force,  would  be  needed  to  embrace 
them  ;  and  I  have  omitted  the  temptation  of  the  un- 
wasted  public  lands  which  would  fall  entire  to  this 
Confederacy — an  appanage  (well  husbanded)  suffi 
cient  for  many  generations.  As  to  Missouri,  Arkan 
sas,  and  Mississippi,  they  would  not  stand  out  a 
month.  Louisiana  would  coalesce  without  much  so 
licitation,  and  Alabama,  with  West  Florida,  would 
be  conquered  the  first  winter  from  the  absolute  need 
of  Pensacola  for  a  naval  depot. 

"  If  I  might  presume  to  address  the  South,  and 
particularly  dear  Virginia — being  '  native  here  and 
to  the  manor  born' — I  would  affectionately  ask,  will 
not  your  slaves  be  less  secure,  and  their  labor  less 
profitable  under  the  new  order  of  things  than  under 
the  old  ?  Could  you  employ  profitably  two  hundred 
slaves  in  all  Nebraska,  or  five  hundred  in  all  New 
Mexico?  The  right,  then,  to  take  them  thither 
Avould  be  a  barren  right.  And  is  it  not  wise  to 

'  Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ?' 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims  and 
consecrates  the  same  maxim:  'Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes.'  And  Paley,  too,  lays  down  as  a  funda 
mental  maxim  of  statesmanship, 'never  to  pursue 
national  honor  as  distinct  from  national  interest ;'  but 
adds  :  '  This  rule  acknowledges  that  it  is  often  neces 
sary  to  assert  the  honor  of  a  nation  for  the  sake  of 
its  interests.' 

"  The  excitement  that  threatens  secession  is  caus 
ed  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  Republican's  election  to 
the  Presidency.  From  a  sense  of  propriety  as  a  sol 
dier,  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  pending  canvass, 
and,  as  always  heretofore,  mean  to  stay  away  from 
the  polls.  My  sympathies,  however,  are  with  the 
Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  With  Mr.  Lincoln  I  have 
had  no  communication  whatever,  direct  or  indirect, 
and  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  his 
person  ;  but  cannot  believe  any  unconstitutional 
violence,  or  breach  of  law,  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  his  administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"  From  a  knowledge  of  our  Southern  population 
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it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that 


early  act  of  rashness  prelimi 
nary  to  secession,  viz.,  the  seizure  of  some  or  all  of 
the  following  posts  :  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in 
the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  both  without 
garrisons;  Fort  Morgan,  below  Mobile,  without  a 
garrison  ;  Forts  Pickens  and  McRea,  Pensacola  har 
bor,  with  an  insufficient  garrison  for  one  ;  Fort  Pu- 
laski,  below  Savannah,  without  a  garrison;  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  the  former 
with  an  insufficient  garrison,  and  the  latter  without 
any;  and  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  without  a 
sufficient  garrison.  In  my  opinion  all  these  works 
should  be  immediately  so  garrisoned  as  to  make  any 
attempt  to  take  any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or 
coup  de  main,  ridiculous. 

"  With  the  army  faithful  to  its  allegiance,  and  the 
navy  probably  equally  so,  and  with  a  Federal  Exe 
cutive,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  of  firmness  and 
moderation,  which  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
—  moderation  being  an  element  of  power  not  less  than 
firmness  —  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  dan 
ger  of  secession  may  be  made  to  pass  away  without 
one  conflict  of  arms,  one  execution,  or  one  arrest 
for  treason. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  is  suggested  that  exports 
should  remain  as  free  as  at  present;  all  duties,  how 
ever,  on  imports,  collected,  (outside  of  the  cities,*) 
as  such  receipts  would  be  needed  for  the  national 
debt,  invalid  pensions,  &c.,  and  only  articles  contra 
band  of  war  be  refused  admittance.  But  even  this 
refusal  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  foregoing  views 
eschew  the  idea  of  invading  a  seceded  State. 

"  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

"  New  York,  October  29th,  1860." 

"  Lieut.-General  Scott's  respects  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  say  — 

"  That  a  copy  of  his  '  Views,  &c.,'  was  despatched 
to  the  President  yesterday,  in  great  haste"  ;  but  the 
copy  intended  for  the  Secretary,  better  transcribed, 
(herewith,)  was  not  in  time  for  the  mail.  General 
S.  would  be  happy  if  the  latter  could  be  substituted 
for  the  former. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  '  Views'  only  apply  to  a 
case  of  secession  that  makes  a  gap  in  the  present 
Union.  The  falling  off  say  of  Texas,  or  of  all  the  At 
lantic  States,  from  the  Potomac  south,  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  General  S.'s  provisional  re 
medies. 


*  In  forts  or  on  board  ships  of  war.  The  great 
aim  and  object  of  this  plan  is  to  gain  time  —  say 
eight  or  ten  months — to  await  expected  measures 
of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  sub 
sidence  of  angry  feelings  in  the  opposite  quarter. 


"It  is  his  opinion  that  in 
structions  should  be  given,  at 
once,  to  the  commanders  of  the 
Barrancas,  Forts  Moultrie  and  Monroe,  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  surprises  and  coups  de  main.  As 
to  regular  approaches  nothing  can  be  said  or  done,  at 
this  time,  without  volunteers. 

"  There  is  one  (regular)  company  at  Boston,  one 
here,  (at  the  Narrows,)  one  at  Pittsburg,  one  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge — in  all  five 
companies  only,  within  reach,  to  garrison  or  rein 
force  the  forts  mentioned  in  the  'Views.' 

"  General  Scott  is  all  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union.    He  is,  however,  not  without  hope  that 
all  dangers  and  difficulties  will  pass  away  without 
leaving  a  scar  or  painful  recollection  behind. 
"  The  Secretary's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  October  30th,  1860.  W.  S." 

These  opinions  of  the  veteran  commander 
should  have  commanded  earnest  and  solemn 
consideration.  They  were  expressed  prior  to 
the  election,  when  the  reinforcements  propos 
ed  could  have  been  made  without  exciting 
particular  remark.  An  adoption  of  his  wise 
suggestion  would  have  averted  entirely  the 
war  of  words  which  followed,  in  and  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  on  the  question  of  reinforce 
ment  ;  and  there  are  those  who  will  persist  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  early  and  strong  occu 
pation  of  all  the  forts  named  would  have 
held  the  entire  scheme  of  rebellion  in  abey 
ance. 

It  is  certain  that  General  Scott  earnestly 
hoped  for  authority  to  order  troops  to  Major 
Anderson ;  but  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  B. 
Floyd,  had  made  a  non-reinforcement  the 
price  of  his  remaing  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
President  was  weak  enough  to  favor  a  policy 
which,  ere  long,  hurried  him  into  the  very 
dangers  he  had  sought  so  earnestly  to  avoid. 

The  President,  on  Dec. 
14th,  proclaimed  Jan.  4th     A  day  ^f ng  and 
as  a  day  to  be  set   apart  • 

for  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer.  His 
proclamation  thus  set  forth  the  calamities  of 
the  hour : — 

"  The  union  of  the  States  is  at  the  present  moment 
threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger — 
panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail 
throughout  the  land — our  laboring  population  are 
without  employment,  and  consequently  deprived  of 
the  means  of  earning  their  bread  —  indeed,  hope 
seems  to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men.  All 
classes  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and 
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the  wisest  counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are 
wholly  disregarded. 

"  In  this,  the  hour  of  our  calamity  and  peril,  to 
whom  shall  we  resort  for  relief  but  to  the  God  of  our 
Fathers  ?  His  omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us 
from  the  awful  effects  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies 
— our  own  ingratitude  and  guilt  towards  our  Hea 
venly  Father. 

"  Let  us,  then,  with  deep  contrition  and  penitent 
sorrow,  unite  in  humbling  ourselves  before  the  Most 
High,  in  confessing  our  individual  and  national  sins, 
and  i-n  acknowledging  the  justice  of  our  punishment. 
Let  us  implore  him  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that 
faise  pride  of  opinion  which  would  impel  us  to  per 
severe  in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  rather 
than  yield  a  just  submission  to  the  unforeseen  exi 
gencies  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded.  Let  us, 
with  deep  reverence,  beseech  Him  to  restore  the 
friendship  and  good  will  which  prevailed  in  former 
days  among  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and, 
above  all,  to  save  us  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
and  '  blood  guiltiness.'  Let  our  fervent  prayers  as 
cend  to  His  throne  that  He  would  not  desert  us  in 
this  hour  of  extreme  peril,  but  remember  us,  as  He 
did  our  fathers  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  preserve  our  Constitution  and  our  Union — the 
work  of  their  hands — for  ages  yet  to  come.  An  Om 
nipotent  Providence  may  overrule  existing  evils  for 
permanent  good.  He  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  can  re 
strain.  Let  me  invoke  every  individual,  in  whatever 
sphere  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  to  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  to  God  and  his  country  for  keeping 
this  day  holy,  and  for  contributing  all  in  his  power 
to  remove  our  actual  and  impending  difficulties. 

The  Crisis  Committee  of 
The  Crisis  Thirty-three   met  for  con- 

Committce.  ference  and  organization 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  December  10-1 3th.  On  the  latter  clay 
propositions  were  started  by  a  resolution 
from  Mr.  Rusk,  of  Arkansas,  to  the  effect  that 
the  South  required  guarantees  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  He 
stated  that  unless  they  were  granted  a  disso 
lution  of  the  Confederacy  was  inevitable. 
Mr.  Rusk  declared  himself  to  be  a  Unionist, 
but  stated  that  a  paper  was  prepared,  and 
being  signed  by  Southern  members,  repre 
senting  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  ex 
pected  from  the  North.  In  his  opinion,  the 
effect  of  that  document,  when  published, 
would  be  to  excite  the  Southern  mind  more 
deeply,  and  overwhelm  those  that  were  for 
sustaining  the  Union. 


Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  then  offered  the  fol 
lowing  resolution,  which  Mr.  Rust  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  his : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
the  existing  discontent  among  the  Southern  people, 
and  the  growing  hostility  among  them  to  the  Fede 
ral  Government,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and 
that,  whether  such  discontent  and  hostility  are  with 
out  just  cause  or  not,  any  reasonable  and  constitu 
tional  remedies,  and  additional  and  more  specific  and 
effectual  guarantees  of  their  peculiar  rights  and  in 
terests  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  necessa 
rily  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union,  should  be  promptly  and 
cheerfully  granted." 

This  proposition  led  to  a  long  discussion, 
in  "which  most  members  of  the  Committee 
participated.  Several  Republicans  desired  to 
know  what  sort  of  guaranties  were  desired, 
because  a  general  declaration  like  this  might 
raise  expectations  which  could  not  be  ful 
filled.  If  the  States  proposing  to  secede  were 
arrested  by  the  belief  that  such  legislation  as 
they  demanded  was  to  be  obtained,  yet  finally 
be  disappointed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
present  discords  would  be  aggravated.  It 
was  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  an  in 
itial  point  for  negotiation  between  the  two 
sections  ought  to  be  obtained,  and  after  that 
was  done  the  form  of  guaranties  or  legisla 
tion  might  be  better  considered. 

These  were  the  general  features  of  the  de-. 
bate,  in  which  nearly  all  participated  for  five 
hours.  Finally,  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont  pro 
posed  as  an  amendment  or  substitute  for  Mr. 
Dunn's,  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
the  existing  discontents  among  the  Southern  people, 
and  the  growing  hostility  among  them  to  the  Federal 
Government,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  that 
any  reasonable,  proper  and  constitutional  remedies, 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  should  be  promptly 
and  cheerfully  granted." 

A  formal  division  was  called,  and  the  vote 
stood  9  to  22.  The  original  resolution  was 
then  adopted  by  22  to  9,  as  follows : 

"  YEAS. — Messrs.  Corwin,  Stratton,  Campbell, 
Howard,  Dunn,  Kellogg,  Windom,  Curtis,  Burch, 
Stout,  Whiteley,  Davis,  (Md.,)  Millson,  Winslow, 
Houston,  Love,  Taylor,  Rust,  Hamilton,  Phelps, 
Bristow,  Neilson — 22. 
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. — Messrs.  Morse,  Tappan,  Adams,  Robin 
son,  Ferry,  Morrill,  Humphrey,  Washburne — 8. 

"  ABSENT. — Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Boyce. 

"  XOT  VOTING. — Mr.  Davis,  (Miss.)" 

Mr.  Corwin,  it  was  understood,  had  matur 
ed  a  scries  of  resolves,  which  had  the  ap 
proval  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

"  first.  Pledging  the  faith  of  Congress  against  any 
attempt  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum 
bia. 

"  Second.  Against  interfering  with  the  inter-slave- 
trade  between  the  States. 

"  Third.  Against  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
dock-yards  and  arsenals  in  the  Slave  States. 


"  Fourth.  In  favor  of  any  amendments  rendering 
the  Fugitive-Slave  act  effective  and  satisfactory  to 
the  South. 

"  Fifth.  Against  any  discrimination  by  Congress 
of  Slave  States  asking  admission. 

"  Sixth.  Protecting  persons  and  property  in  the 
Territories  till  they  have  30,000  inhabitants,  when 
non-intervention  by  Congress  shall  be  the  law." 

These  early  conciliatory  steps  gave  the 
friends  of  Compromise  hope  that  a  settlement 
would  be  arrived  at ;  but  the  continued  hos 
tility  of  the  extremists  from  the  Gulf  States, 
indicated  clearly  that  compromises  were  not 
wanted,  and  probably  would  not  be  accept 
ed,  no  matter  what  their  nature. 


CHAPTER  XII 


CONSERVATIVE     PHASES     OF     THE     REVOLUTION. 


Circular  of  Governor 
Magoffin. 


SEVERAL  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
conference  of  Slave  States,  but  without  effect. 
The  proposition  submitted  by  Governor  Hous 
ton,  as  we  have  stated,  received  no  considera 
tion.  Gov.  Magoffin,  of  Ken 
tucky,  on  the  9th  of  De 
cember,  dispatched  the  fol 
lowing  circular  of  proposition  to  the  Govern 
ors  of  the  Slave  States : — 

"  COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY,  EXECUTIVE  ) 
DEPARTMENT,  FRANKFORT,  Dec.  9,  1860.  j 
"  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  some  movement 
should  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  events  which  seem  to  be 
rapidly  hurrying  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 
dismemberment,  as  an  initiatory  step,  I  have,  with 
great  diffidence,  concluded  to  submit  to  the  Gover 
nors  of  the  Slave  States  a  series  of  propositions,  and 
to  ask  their  counsel  and  co-operation  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  upon  them  as  a  basis.  Should 
the  propositions  be  approved,  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  assembling  Legislatures  and  Conventions  of 
the  Slave  States,  and  a  Convention  of  all  of  said 
States,  or  of  those  only  approving,  be  called  to  pass 
upon  them,  and  ask  a  General  Convention  of  all  the 


States  of  the  Union  that  may  be  disposed  to  meet  us 
on  this  basis  for  a  full  conference.  The  present  good 
to  be  accomplished  would  be  to  arrest  the  secession 
movement  until  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Union  can  be  preserved  upon  fair  and  honorable 
terms  can  be  fully  tested.  If  there  be  a  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties  within  the  Union,  no 
thing  should  be  left  undone  in  order  to  its  develop 
ment.  To  this  end,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
a  conference  of  the  States  in  some  form,  and  it  ap 
pears  to  me  the  form  above  suggested  would  be  most 
effective.  I,  therefore,  as  the  Governor  of  a  State 
having  as  deep  a  stake  in  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much  solicitude  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  of  Slavery  as  any 
other,  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  outline  of  propo 
sitions  : — 

"  First.  Eepeal,  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  all  laws  in  the  Free  States 
in  any  degree  nullifying  or  obstructing  the  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

"  Second.  Amendments  to  said  law  to  enforce  its 
thorough  execution  in  all  the  Free  States,  providing 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  from  the 
State  which  fails  to  deliver  him  up  under  the  require- 
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merits  of  the  law,  or  throws  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  his  recovery. 

"  Third.  The  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  com 
pelling  the  Governors  of  Free  States  to  return  fugi 
tives  from  justice,  indicted  by  a  Grand  Jury  in  an 
other  State  for  stealing  or  enticing  away  a  slave. 

"  Fourth.  To  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  di 
vide  all  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States,  say  upon  the  line  of  the 
37th  degree  of  North  latitude — all  North  of  that  line 
to  come  into  the  Union  with  requisite  population  as 
Free  States,  and  all  South  of  the  same  to  come  in  as 
Slave  States. 

"Fifth.  To  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  guar 
antee  forever  to  all  the  States  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

"  Sixth.  To  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to  give  the 
South  the  power,  say  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
protect  itself  from  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  B.  MAGOFFIN." 

To  this  there  came  no  definitive  reply. 
The  efforts  of  Virginia  to  secure  a  hearing  for 
conference  were  futile,  South  Carolina  even 
refusing  to  receive  a  Commissioner  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  a  "  concert  of  action." 
The  same  fate  awaited  the  proposition  sent 
out  by  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  (December 
15th)  to  the  several  States,  asking  for  no  se 
parate  State  action. 

It  was  not  acted  upon, 
except  adversely,  having 
been  tabled  by  the  South 
Carolina  Convention  without  reading  f  It  was 
as  follows : — 

"  To  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  in  Delegate  Convention 
assembled,  and  to  such  other  Southern  States  as 
may  assemble  before  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Convention. 

"  The  people  of  Georgia,  in  many  very  large  pri 
mary  meetings,  have  frequently  requested  that  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union  should  meet,  at  an 
early  day,  by  their  delegates  in  Convention,  and  con 
fer  together. 

"  The  same  meetings  have  urged  the  present 
Assembly  of  Georgia  to  inaugurate  this  movement. 
Before  these  meetings  were  held  this  Assembly  had 
psssed  a  bill  for  the  call  of  a  Convention  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  to  that  Convention  it  seems  all  our  promi 
nent  men  were  understood  to  have  recommended 
the  reference  of  all  other  questions  on  our  Federal 
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relations.  In  deference  to  that  recommendation  the 
General  Assembly,  as  such,  has  taken  no  further 
action. 

"  The  Convention  of  the  people  of  Georgia  will 
assemble  on  the  16th  day  of  January  next,  and 
doubtless  that  Convention  will  appoint  delegates  to 
a  General  Convention  of  the  Southern  States. 

"  Before  this  the  Convention  of  our  sister  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida, 
and  perhaps  others,  will  have  assembled  for  action. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  whom  we 
represent,  this  meeting,  composed  of  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  do  most  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  ask  the  people  of  our  sister  States,  above 
named,  to  appoint  delegates  to  such  a  General  Con 
vention  of  the  Southern  States,  or  of  as  many  as  will 
convene;  and  that  until  such  General  Convention 
shall  assemble  and  deliberate,  no  final  separate 
State  action  shail  be  taken  on  the  question  of  our 
longer  continuance  as  members  of  the  present  con 
federacy  of  States. 

"  We  urge  this  request,  deeply  feeling  its  import 
ance  to  all,  and  to  our  great  common  cause. 

"  We  have  but  one  interest ;  we  are  separate,  inde 
pendent  sovereignties,  but  in  welfare,  feeling  and 
destiny  we  are  one  individual  people. 

"  The  action  of  one  State  must  affect  all  the  Sou 
thern  States }  the  separation  of  one  from  all  must 
greatly  involve  not  only  the  feelings  but  the  interests 
of  all.  No  slaveholding  State  can  live  for  itself — we 
must  live  with  and  for  each  other.  God  has  not 
mingled  more  indistinguishably  the  drops  of  water 
in  our  rivers,  than  he  has  linked  indissolubly  the  des 
tinies  of  our  people  and  their  children  for  ever. 

"  In  climate,  soil,  productions  and  systems  of  labor 
we  are  as  identical  with  each  other  as  we  are  sepa 
rate  from  the  balance  of  the  world. 

"  Let  us  consult  together  then.  Let  us  so  act  that 
all  may  agree.  Our  people  must  be  united.  Our 
common  interest  must  be  preserved.  Our  common 
movement  must  be  successful.  Common  dangers 
must  be  avoided.  Our  equality,  our  honor  shall  be 
preserved.  All  these  can  devise  a  cooperation. 
Not  for  our  enemies,  but  for  ourselves,  our  safety, 
our  children,  our  peace,  our  necessities,  we  beseech 
you  so  to  order  your  action  as  that  consultation  and 
cooperation  shall  not  be  defeated,  but  secured. 

"  Nearly  all  our  Sister  Southern  States  are,  even  at 
this  writing,  moving  to  this  end.  We  believe  all — 
most  certainly  a  very  large  majority — will  unite  in 
such  a  Convention.  Incalculable  embarrassments 
and  dangers  can  thereby  be  avoided,  and  incalcula 
ble  good  insured. 

"  We  know  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  to  success, 
when  we  appeal  to  the  noble  chivalry  of  the  South 
ern  people  not  to  take  a  final  step,  which  must 
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inevitably  and  irretrievably,  in  its  very  nature,  in 
volve  all — without  at  least  offering  to  consult  with 
as  many  as  will  consult ;  and,  above  all,  such  action 
will  not  be  taken  against  the  urgent  request  of  those 
who  beg  that  consultation,  and  who  are  now  moving 
to  secure  it. 

"  We  feel  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  known 
our  wishes,  and,  by  our  brethren,  they  will  be  res 
pected." 

(Signed  by  52  Members  of  the  Legislature). 

As  the  moment  approached 
for  South  Carolina  to  take 
the  "precipitate"  step,  we  find 
considerable  hesitancy,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  leaders  in  Georgia,  to  precipitate  that 
State  from  the  Union.  Thus,  Mr.  Cobb, 
(T.  R.  R.)  wrote  (Dec.  17th) :  "  The  greater 
the  number  of  States  which  retire  together 
from  the  Union  the  more  dignity  and  moral 
weight  will  the  movement  have.  Any  haste 
in  one  State  to  move  in  advance  of  the  others 
(though  not  so  intended),  will  have  or  be  con 
strued  into  an  appearance  of  a  disregard  to 
the  will  and  action  of  others.  And  while  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  each  State  must  act  for 
herself  and  resume,  by  her  own  independent 
will,  her  delegated  authority,  yet  I  conceive 
that  it  is  possible  and  highly  desirable  that 
all  of  them  should  assign  some  common  day 
for  such  resumption.  In  the  meanwhile  proper 
steps  might  be  taken  not  only  to  secure  har 
monious  action,  but  to  provide  for  a  future 
Confederacy." 

Mr.  Toombs,  ultra-secessionist  as  he  was,  in 
view  of  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Congress, 
did  not  care  to  hurry  the  State  into  the  vor 
tex.  In  his  letter  to  the  Danburg  Committee 
(Dec.  15th)  he  said  among  other  things : 
•'  Many  persons  think  the  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied  immediately,  others  at  a  day  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  4th  of  March  next,  others 
again  supposing  that  too  short  a  time  for  the 
convenient  action  of  the  Abolition  States 
would  extend  it  only  to  what  might  be  fairly 
deemed  a  reasonable  and  convenient  time 
within  which  our  wrongs  might  be  redressed 
by  the  wrong-doers.  I  would  strongly  ad 
vise  that  there  be  no  division  among  those 
who  hold  either  of  those  opinions.  While  I 
personally  favor  the  position  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  delaying  longer  than  the  4th  of 
March  next,  I  certainly  would  yield  that 
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point  to  correct  and  honest  men  who  were 
with  me  in  principle,  but  who  are  more  hope 
ful  of  redress  from  the  aggressors  than  I  am, 
especially  if  any  such  active  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  wrong-doers  as  promised,  to 
give  us  redress  in  the  Union." 

The  Commissioners  sent  out  by  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  to  the  Slave  States  executed 
their  trust  by  visiting  all  the  State  Legisla 
tures  and  Governors.  Their  reception  in  the 
Border  States  was  not  particularly  cordial. 
The  movement  for  immediate  secession,  it  was 
evident  to  them,  must  be  confined  to  the 
Gulf  States  and  South  Carolina  alone.  The 
Border  States  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  revo 
lution. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  took  very 
strong  grounds  against  the  State  Convention 
call.  The  bill  calling  such 
a  Convention  wras  declared, 
in  the  report,  to  be  uncon 
stitutional,  for  the  palpable  reason  that  "  such 
a  Convention  can  only  be  summoned  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  House. 
In  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  of  Northern 
States  there  is  no  new  cause  for  grievance, 
and  in  any  event  they  will  be  declared  un 
constitutional  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Constitution.  Then,  too,"  the  address 
remarks,  "  if  the  grievance  complained  of  and 
not  disclosed,  is  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency — an  election  effected  by  a  minori 
ty  vote,  in  consequence  of  divisions  among 
his  opponents — it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  an  inadequate  cause  for  calling  a 
Convention  so  hastily,  with  extraordinary 
power,  which  may  place  North  Carolina  out 
of  the  Union  before  the  4th  of  March  next, 
and  before  the  country  can  be  officially  in 
formed  of  the  policy  of  the  incoming  Admin 
istration.  Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to 
abide  the  determination  of  the  great  efforts 
now  being  made  at  Washington  City  and 
elsewhere  by  patriotic  men,  to  compromise 
all  difficulties,  and  obtain  more  secure  guar 
antees  against  the  unfriendly  legislation  of 
certain  Northern  States?  Let  the  people 
have  time  to  deliberate,  that  North  Carolina 
may  not  be  precipitated  out  of  the  Union,  and 
her  influence  as  a  peace  maker  between  the 
North  and  the  South  utterly  destroyed." 
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Louisiana  seemed,  for  a- 
Louisiana  Hesitating,  while,  to  pause  for  deliber 
ation,  in  view  of  the  atti 
tude  of  affairs  at  Washington.  Thus,  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  December  15th, 
said : — 

"  There  is  less  of  impulse  but  more  of  de 
termination  here  than  in  some  other  States. 
We  may  possibly  take  all  measures  that  may 
justify  us  before  the  world  and  acquit  us  of 
impetuosity  in  this  crisis;  but,  we  doubt  that 
Louisiana  takes  any  backward  steps.  It  de 
pends  on  the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  re 
turning  sense  of  justice  and  reason  at  the 
North,  whether  the  revolution  in  Louisiana 
goes  rapidly  forward  to  its  full  consumma 
tion.  No  plan  of  conciliation  short  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Slavery  agitation,  by  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  can,  we  think,  be 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  dis 
position,  by  large  bodies  of  our  citizens,  to 
move  with  deliberation,  and  to  try  all  reme 
dies,  until  means  of  security  and  equality  in 
the  Union  are  exhausted,  before  the  State 
considers  the  United  States  as  a  foreign  gov 
ernment,  and  its  citizens  as  aliens." 

Judge  John  A.  Camp 
bell,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  published 
a  letter,  in  the  middle  of  December,  address 
ed  to  the  people  of  his  State,  (Alabama,)  on 
the  crisis.  He  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  dissensions  between  the  North 
and  South,  and  set  forth,  in  his  conclusions : 

"  First.  That  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"  Second.  That  the  great  subject  of  disturbance, 
that  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  rests  upon  a  satis 
factory  foundation,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  ask 
except  that  the  status  quo  be  respected. 

"  Third.  That  the  subject  of  the  rendition  of  fugi 
tive  slaves  can  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
injured  property-holder,  and  without  dishonor  to 
ourselves. 

"  Fourth.  That  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  we  have,  or  those  that  have  been  defeated 
or  impaired,  and  in  whatever  concerns  the  subjects 
of  contumely  and  insult  we  complain  of,  there  may 
be  sufficient  cause  for  increased  vigilance,  for  prepa 
ration,  for  alliance  among  the  Southern  States,  for 
the  demand  of  new  guarantees,  but  not  for  disunion, 
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until  there  is  a  refusal  of  redress.  In  my  opinion 
separate  State  action  will  result  in  the  discredit  and 
defeat  of  every  measure  for  reparation  or  security." 

Ex-Governor  Brown,   of 
Tennessee,  published  a  let-       Co»servatism  iu 

Tennessee 

ter  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
about  the  same  time.  He  assumed  strong 
Union  grounds,  and  saw,  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  no  cause  whatever  for  a  disso 
lution  of  the  Confederacy.  "  There  is  every 
reason,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose  that  he  will  ad 
minister  the  Government  in  a  conservative 
manner,  and  as  for  the  question  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  he  will  do  the  South  injustice,  since 
there  is  no  Territory  now  belonging  to  the 
Union  where  a  Southerner  would  care  to 
carry  slaves,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  will  be 
acquired  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra 
tion."  He  urged  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
Southern  Convention,  and  concluded  by  an 
earnest  appeal  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  to 
stand  by  the  Union. 

Hon.  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  of  the  same  State, 
also  addressed  the  people,  through  the  press, 
deprecating  secession,  and  adverted  to  the 
position  which  Tennesee  must  occupy  as  a 
friend  of  both  sections  of  the  Union. 


Conservatism  in 
Kentucky. 


Ex-Governor  Wick'liffe,  of 
Kentucky,  under  date  of 
December  17th,  published 
his  views,  suggesting  how  to  deal  with  South 
Carolina,  or  other  seceding  States,  His  ideas 
were,  to  repeal  the  acts  creating  her  ports  of 
entry,  to  prevent  any  commerce  with  her. 
"  Then,  if  she  opposes  Congress  in  establish 
ing  judicial  districts  in  the  State,  and  her 
citizens  refuse  to  fill  the  offices  of  judge  and 
marshal,  abolish  the  district  by  law,  and  at 
tach  the  territory  to  some  other  neighboring 
judicial  district.  If  she  desires  no  postal 
facilities  of  the  United  States,  abolish  the 
post-offices  and  withdraw  the  service.  If  she 
will  send  no  Senators  or  Representatives  to 
Congress,  let  her  alone — the  Government  can 
get  along  without  their  services  in  Congress. 
Apply  these  same  remedies  to  each  seceding 
State.  This  is  making  no  war  upon  a  State 
or  upon  its  citizens — it  necessarily  does  not 
invol  re  the  shedding  of  human  blood." 
The  Louisville  Journal,  speaking  the  senti- 
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inent  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  thus  characterized  the  precipitationists 
and  their  schemes : 

"  It  seems  to  us  tliat  the  whole  annals  of  the  hu 
man  race  do  not  present  such  an  example  of  arro 
gance  and  presumption  as  this  attempt  of  South  Ca 
rolina  to  coerce  the  Border  Slave  States  out  of  the 
Union.  If  she  herself  desires  to  go  out,  in  heaven's 
name,  let  her  go.  We  do  not  desire  to  coerce  fier. 
And  yet  she  seeks  to  '  drag'  us  after  her,  at  the  haz 
ard  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  having ;  to  '  drag'  us 
into  the  slaughter-house  of  civil  and  servile  war ;  to 
'  drag'  us  away  from  a  Government  with  which  we 
are  satisfied,  under  which  we  enjoy  prosperity  and 
peace,  sitting  every  man  of  us  in  joy  and  content 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ;  to  '  drag'  us  from 
this  Government,  constructed  by  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  our  venerated  forefathers  and  cement 
ed  by  their  heroic  blood,  and  force  us  down  a  preci 
pice  the  bottom  of  which  no  mortal  eye  can  see. 


Our  wishes  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  we  are  not  wor 
thy  even  to  sit  in  council  with  South  Carolina  upon 
our  own  fate  ;  even  Old  Virginia,  the  land  of  Wash 
ington,  the  mother  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Amer 
ica,  is  waved  off  majestically  by  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  when  she  approaches  with  the  olive  branch 
and  asks  to  be  permitted  to  consult  with  Carolina 
upon  measures  concerning  their  common  destiny. 
'  Ye  gods !  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ca3sar 
feed,  that  he  has  grown  so  great  ?'  '  He  doth  be 
stride  the  earth  like  a  Colossus,'  and  we,  petty  bor 
derers,  must  '  crawl  between  his  huge  legs,'  and 
'  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.' 

These  several  expressions  are  a  reflex  of  the 
conservative  public  opinion  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  Union  during  the  middle  of 
December.  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore, 
what  action  in  Congress  would  have  met  tJieir 
views. 
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THE    third  week  of  the 
session  proved  a  very  im 


portant  and  exciting  one  in 
both  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  on  Monday  (Dec. 
17th),  Mr.  Clark  (Rep.)  of  New  Hampshire, 
sought  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  resolution  of 
inquiry,  which  requested  the  President  to  in 
form  the  Senate  what  number  of  men  were 
stationed  a-t  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter; 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  number  was  suffi 
cient  to  defend  those  forts  against  any  attack 
or  domestic  violence ;  whether  additional  men 
had  been  ordered  to  either  of  said  forts,  or 
any  steps  taken  to  put  them  in  position  to 
resist  any  attack  ;  in  whose  custody  the  arsenal 
at  Charleston  is  placed  ;  what  arms  and  prop 
erty  are  there  kept,  or,  if  removed,  by  whom  ; 
why  said  arms  are  not  put  in  possession  of 


officers  of  the  United  States  upon  a  requisition, 
or  if  this  has  ever  been  refused ;  and  further, 
what  instructions  have  been  given  to  the  of 
ficers  of  said  Forts  in  case  of  a  demand  to 
surrender  them  by  any  person  or  authority 
made  upon  them  ;  also,  the  copies  of  any  cor 
respondence  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  American  Army  relative  to  the  neces 
sity  of  supplying  the  officers  of  said  forts  witli 
protection.  This  was  immediately  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Brown  (Dem.)  of  Mississippi,  when, 
under  the  rules  it  had  to  lie  over.  The  South 
ern  members  evidently  had  determined  upon 
a  steady  opposition  to  all  Union  or  coercive 
resolves. 

At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Powell's  resolution  for 
a  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  the  Union  was 
taken  up,  when  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  proceeded 
to  address  the  Senate.  As  Mr.  "W.  was  un- 
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Senator  Wade's 
Speech. 


derstood  to  speak  for  the  Republicans,  liis 
speech  assumed  peculiar  significance,  aside 
from  its  remarkakble  power  and  unity.  We 
shall  reproduce  so  much  of  it  as  may  illustrate 
its  "  points."  After  adverting  to  the  unusual 
excitement  he  thought  argument  would  avail 
very  little;  but  silence  would  be  treason. 
Thus  far  he  had  listened  for  complaints  in 
order  to  assertain  what  were  the  evils  and 
wrongs  complained  of,  but  had  listened  in 
vain.  As  the  Republican  party  never  had 
held  office — was  orAy  prospectively  coming  into 
power,  it  was  manifest  that 
no  act  had  yet  been  com 
mitted  of  which  to  com 
plain.  If  fears  existed  as  to  what  might  hap 
pen,  they  were  groundless,  arising  out  of  un 
warrantable  prejudices.  If  there  were  wrongs 
of  deed  or  principles  he  would  be  the  first  to 
recant  them  when  they  were  shown  to  exist. 
Who  are  the  complainants  ? 

"  Why,  they  have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of 
this  Senate  for  many  years.  You  that  complain,  re 
present  but  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States;  yet, you  have  prevailed 
for  ten  years  past  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  every  department  of  the  Government.  Those 
who  voted  with  you  have  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Is  it  not  strange  that  those  who  occu 
py  this  position  come  here  complaining  that  their 
rights  have  been  stricken  down?  *  *  *  I  may 
say  these- gentlemen  who  have  raised  upon  this  floor 
their  bill  of  indictment  against  us,  have  been  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  party  for  years;  therefore, 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  not  right,  you,  and  not  we,  are 
responsible  for  it.  We  never  yet  have  been  invest 
ed  with  power  to  control  the  legislation  of  the  coun 
try  for  an  hour."  *  *  * 

"  We  have  no  security  in  travelling  nearly  one  half 
of  this  Confederacy— especially  the  Gulf  States.  I 
don't  care  what  a  man's  character  may  be,  and  if  he 
never  violated  any  law  under  heaven ;  but  if  he 
comes  from  the  North,  and  especially  if  he  has  ex 
ercised  his  political  rights,  and  voted  for  Lincoln 
instead  of  somebody  else,  is  an  offence  punishable 
by  indignity,  by  stripes  and  by  death.  And  you 
whose  constituents  are  guilty  of  all  these  things,  car 
stand  up  and  accuse  us  of  being  unfaithful  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  !  I  make  the  assertion  here 
that  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  ever  was  a  nation  or  a  people  where  a  law  so 
repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  was  ever  execu 


ted  with  the  same  faithfulness  as  has  been  this  most 
repugnant  Fugitive  Slave  law.  You  have  a  law  in 
South  Carolina  by  which  you  take  the  Free  Citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  or  any  other  maritime  State,  and 
ock  them  up  in  jail,  under  a  penalty.  If  the  poor  man 
cannot  pay  the  jail  fees,  eternal  slavery  stares  him 
n  the  face.  It  is  a  monstrous  law,  revolting  to  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity,  and  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  You 
have  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country  ;  you  own 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate,  and,  I  may  add,  you 
own  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  much  aa 
the  servants  on  your  own  plantations.  I  can't, 
therefore,  see  why  the  Southern  men  rise  up  and 
complain  of  the  action  of  this  Government.  *  *  * 
What  doctrines  do  we  hold  detrimental  to  you  ?  Are 
we  the  setters  forth  of  any  new  doctrine  under  the 
Constitution  ?  I  tell  you  nay.  There  is  no  principle 
held  to-day  by  the  great  Republican  party  that  has 
not  had  the  sanction  of  your  government  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  You  have  changed  your  opin 
ions — we  stand  where  we  uced  to  stand.  We  stand, 
on  the  Slavery  question,  in  the  place  formerly  occu 
pied  by  the  most  revered  statesmen  of  this  nation, 
every  one  of  them,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
Adams,  Jackson  and  Polk,  inclusive  ;  and  that  re 
vered  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  of  blessed  memory, 
with  his  dying  breath  asserted  the  doctrine  we  hold 
to-day.  Why,  then,  are  we  held  up  before  the  com 
munity  as  violators  of  your  rights  ?  It  is  late  in  the 
day  to  accuse  us  of  harboring  these  opinions. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  from  his  youth  up,  has 
been  such  that  you  have  no  right  to  draw  any  infer 
ence  that  he  will  trespass  on  the  right  of  any  man, 
and  if  you  harbor  adverse  suspicions  they  are  un 
warrantable  and  spring  from  prejudice,  nothing 
else.  *  *  * 

"The  Republican  party  holds  the  same  opinion, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  regard  to  your  '  peculiar  in 
stitution'  that  is  held  by  every  civilized  nation  on 
the  globe.  We  do  not  differ  in  public  sentiment 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly  that  we  did  lay  down  the  prin 
ciple  on  our  platform,  that  we  would  prohibit,  if  we 
had  the  power,  Slavery  from  invading  another  inch 
of  free  soil  of  this  Government.  I  stand  to  that 
principle  to-day.  I  have  argued  it  to  half  a  million 
of  people  and  they  stand  by  it — they  have  commis 
sioned  me  to  stand  by  it,  and,  so  help  me  God,  I 
will !  I  say  to  you  while  we  hold  this  doctrine  to 
the  end  there  is  no  Republican,  or  Convention  of 
Republicans,  or  Republican  paper,  that  pretends  we 
have  any  right  in  your  States  to  interfere  with  your 
peculiar  and  local  institutions.  On  the  other  hand 
our  platform  repudiates  the  idea  that  we  have  any 
right,  or  harbor  any  ultimate  intention,  to  invade, 
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or  interfere  with,  your  institution,  in  your  own 
States.  *  *  * 

"  I  have  disowned  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  party  to  harm  a  hair  of  your  heads. 
We  hold  to  no  doctrine  that  can  possibly  work  you 
any  inconvenience — any  wrong — any  disaster.  We 
have  been  and  shall  remain  faithful  to  all  the  laws, 
studiously  so.  It  is  not,  by  your  own  confessions, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to  commit  any  overt 
act  by  which  you  may  be  injured.  You  will  not 
even  wait  for  any,  you  say ;  but  by  anticipating  that 
the  Government  may  do  you  an  injury  you  will  put 
an  end  to  it — which  means,  simply  and  squarely, 
that  you  intend  either  to  rule  or  ruin  this  Govern 
ment.  *  *  * 

"As  to  compromises,  I  supposed  that  we  had 
agreed  the  day  of  Compromise  was  at  an  end.  The 
most  solemn  we  have  made  have  been  violated,  and 
are  no  more.  Since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
one  of  considerable  antiquity  was  swept  from  our 
statute  book  ;  and  when  in  the  minority  I  stood  up 
here  and  asked  you  to  withhold  your  hands — that  it 
was  a  solemn,  sacred  compact  between  nations — 
what  was  the  reply  ?  That  it  was  nothing  but  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  could  be  swept  away  by  the  same 
majority  which  enacted  it.  That  was  true  in  fact  and 
true  in  law  ,  and  it  showed  the  weakness  of  compro 
mises. 

"  We  beat  you  on  the  plainest  and  most  palpable 
issue  ever  presented  to  the  American  people,  and 
one  which  every  man  understood ;  aud  now.  when 
we  come  to  the  capital,  we  tell  you  that  our  candi 
dates  must  and  shall  be  inaugurated — must  and 
shall  administer  this  government  precisely  as  the 
Constitution  prescribes.  It  would  not  only  be  hu 
miliating,  but  highly  dishonorable  to  us,  if  we  lis 
tened  to  any  compromise  by  which  we  should  lay 
aside  the  honest  verdict  of  the  people.  When  it 
comes  to  that  you  have  no  government,  but  anarchy 
intervenes,  and  civil  war  may  follow,  and  all  the 
evils  that  human  imagination  can  raise  may  be  con 
sequent  upon  such  a  course  as  that.  The  American 
people  would  lose  the  sheet  anchor  of  Liberty  when 
ever  it  is  denied  on  this  floor  that  a  majority  fairly 
given  shall  rule.  I  know  not  what  others  may  do, 
but  I  tell  you,  that  with  that  verdict  of  the  people  in 
my  pocket,  and  standing  on  the  platform  on  which 
these  candidates  were  elected,  I  would  suffer  any 
thing  before  I  would  compromise  in  any  way.  I 
deem  it  no  case  where  we  have  a  right  to  extend 
courtesy  or  generosity.  The  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  people  can  bestow  upon  any 
man,  is  their  verdict  that  gives  him  a  full  title  to  the 
office  he  holds.  If  we  cannot  stand  there  we  cannot 
stand  anywhere,  and,  my  friends,  any  other  verdict 
would  be  as  fatal  to  you  as  to  us." 


Mr.  Wade  adverted,  at  some  length,  to  the 
question  of  a  right  of  secession,  assuming 
that  it  was  revolution,  which,  if  successful, 
would  make  all  concerned  in  it  heroes — if  un 
successful,  would  submit  every  participator's 
neck  to  the  halter.  The  President,  he  held, 
had  but  one  course  to  pursue  to  sustain  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Washington  City 
was  founded  by  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  " 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Union,  and  it  should 
never  be  anything  else.  He  himself  had 
lived,  and  hoped  to  die,  under  the  folds  of 
the  flag  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  sacrifi 
ces  of  his  own  father. 

This  speech  caused  a  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  not  the  impulse  of  a  mo 
ment,  made  in  anger  or  haste.  It  was  delibe 
rate  and  well  considered ;  and,  being  the  first 
utterance  of  a  Eepublican  leader,  was  proper 
ly  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  dominant  party.  The  Senate, 
during  its  delivery,  was  crowded  with  anx 
ious  listeners  in  the  galleries,  while  many 
members  of  the  Lower  House  found  places  on 
the  floor.  It  was  accepted  as  the  declaration 
of  the  party,  and  its  words  were  weighed  by 
the  public,  thoughtfully  and  scrutinizingly,  as 
the  great  occasion  demanded. 

In  the  House,  Monday, 
various  propositions  were 
submitted,  for  compromises, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  calling  of  a 
Nationa  Convention,  &c.  A  resolution,  offer 
ed  by  Mr.  Adrian,  (Dem.,)  of  New  Jersey, — 
after  an  amendment  on  motion  of  John  Coch- 
rane,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  including  in  the 
recommendation  the  repeal  of  all  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  so  called — was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  151  Yeas  to  14  Nays  :— 

"  Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  its  ready  and 
faithful  obedience  a  duty  of  all  good  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit  of  disobe 
dience  to  the  Constitution,  wherever  manifested,  and 
that  we  earnestly  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
statutes  by  the  State  Legislatures  in  conflict  with, 
and  in  violation  of  that  sacred  instrument,  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof." 

After  some  skirmishing  with  the  Southern 
members,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  (Rep.,)  of  Illinois, 
pressed  the  following  to  a  vote : — 
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"  Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  its  ready  and 
faithful  obedience  a  duty  of  all  good  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit  of  disobe 
dience  to  the  Constitution  wherever  manifested,  and 
that  we  earnestly  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  Nul 
lification  laws  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi 
dent  to  protect  and  defend  the  property  of  the  United 
States." 

Tliis  forced  a  direct  issue  upon  all.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  124— the 'Southern  mem 
bers  quite  generally  refusing  to  vote.  Naya, 
none. 

Mr.  Morris,  (Dem.,)  of  Illinois,  then  brought 
forward,  for  the  third  time,  his  Union  resolu 
tion,  as  follows : — 

"  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  That  we 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  our  National 
Union  to  our  collective  and  individual  happiness  ; 
that  we  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable 
attachment  to  it ;  that  we  will  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
palladium  of  our  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
that  we  will  watch  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety;  that  we  will  discountenance  whatever 
may  suggest,  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frown  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts  ;  that  we  regard  it  as  a  main  pillar  in  the  edi 
fice  of  our  real  independence,  the  support  of  tran 
quillity  at  home,  our  peace  abroad,  our  safety,  our 
prosperity,  and  that  very  liberty  which  we  so  highly 
prize  ;  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  past,  nor  do 
we  see  anything  in  the  present,  either  in  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  any  other  existing  cause,  to  justify 
its  dissolution ;  that  we  regard  its  perpetuity  as  of 
more  value  than  the  temporary  triumph  of  any  party 
or  any  man  ;  that  whatever  evils  or  abuses  exist  un 
der  it  ought  to  be  corrected  within  the  Union,  in  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  way ;  that  we  believe  it 
has  sufficient  power  to  redress  every  wrong  and  en 
force  every  right  growing  out  of  its  organization  or 
pertaining  to  its  proper  functions ;  and  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  to  stand  by  it  as  our  hope  in  peace 
and  our  defense  in  war." 

This  was  passed  by  115  to  44— several 
Northern  Democrats,  including  Messrs.  Sickles 
and  Florence,  voting  nay. 

Mr.  Sickles,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  intro 
duced  a  resolution  proposing,  as  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  an  article  arranging 


for  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.     Re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three. 

Mr.  Crawford  (Dem.)  of  Georgia,  offered  a 
motion  declaring  that  the  Constitution  recog 
nizes  property  in  slaves ;  that  Congress  has 
passed  laws  to  aid  slave-holders  in  recaptur 
ing  their  slaves  whenever  they  escape  and 
make  their  way  into  the  Free  States ;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  negroes 
are  not  included  either  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  in  the  Constitution  except 
as  slaves ;  that  they  cannot  become  citizens ; 
and  we,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Ilepre- 
sentatives,  -will  sustain  and  support  the  con 
struction  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  said  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
resolution  was  tabled  Tuesday. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday  (Dec.  18)  the  pro- 
cedings  took  an  additional  interest  by  the 
introduction  of  schemes  of  compromise  by 
Messrs.  Lane,  (Dem.)  of  Oregon,  and  Critten- 
den,  (American)  of  Kentucky.  The  first-named 
declared  the  Government  to  be  unfitted  for  . 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  proposed  Com 
missioners  to  suggest  remedies,  &c.  This 
silly  and  impracticable  scheme  was,  on  mo 
tion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  very  properly  "laid  over." 
Mr.  Crititenden's  series  was  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  Alarming  differences  have  arisen  be 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  common  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  eminently  desirable  and  proper  that  the  dis 
sensions  be  settled  by  the  Constitutional  provisions 
which  give  equal  justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby 
restore  peace,  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  the  following  article  be  proposed  and 
submitted,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Convention  of  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  the  States : 

First.  In  all  the  Territories  now  or  hereafter  ac 
quired,  north  of  lat.  36  deg.  30  min.,  Slavery,  or  in 
voluntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  for 
crime,  is  prohibited ;  while,  in  all  the  Territory  South 
of  that  latitude,  Slavery  is  hereby  recognized  as 
existing,  and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Con 
gress,  but  shall  be  protected,  as  property,  by  all  de 
partments  of  the  Territorial  Government,  during  its 
continuance.  All  the  Territory  north  or  south  of 
said  line,  within  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  when  it  contains  a  population  necessary 
for  a  Member  of  Congress,  with  a  republican  form  of 
government,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an 
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equality  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without 
Slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  shall  pres 
cribe. 

Second.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  States  permitting  Slavery. 

Third.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it  exists  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  either ;  nor  shall  Congress, 
at  any  time,  prohibit  the  officers  of  the  Government 
or  Members  of  Congress,  whose  duties  require  them 
to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  bringing 
slaves  there,  and  holding  them  as  such. 

Fourth.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  hinder 
the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  whether  by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  sea. 

Fifth.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  law,  to  pay 
an  owner  who  shall  apply  the  full  value  for  a  fugitive 
slave,  in  all  cases  when  the  Marshal  is  prevented 
from  discharging  his  duty  by  force  or  rescue,  made 
after  arrest.  In  all  such  cases  the  owner  shall  have 
power  to  sue  the  county  in  which  the  violence  or 
rescue  was  made,  and  the  county  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  individuals  who  committed  the 
wrong,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  owner  could 
sue. 

Sixth.  No  further  amendment  or  amendments  shall 
affect  the  preceding  articles,  and  Congress  shall 
never  have  power  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  is  now  permitted. 

The  last  resolution  declared  that  the  Southern 
States  have  a  right  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
law  for  the  recovery  of  slaves  ;  and  such  laws  ought 
not  to  be  repealed  or  modified  so  as  to  impair  their 
efficiency.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  it  shall  not  be  deemed  improper  for  Con 
gress  to  ask  the  repeal  of.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
ought  to  be  so  altered  as  to  make  the  fee  of  the 
Commissioner  equal,  whether  he  decides  for  or 
against  the  claimant ;  and  the  clause  authorizing  the 
person  holding  the  warrant  to  summon  a  posse  comi- 
tatus  to  be  so  as  to  restrict  it  to  cases  where  violence 
or  rescue  is  attempted.  The  laws  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  the  African  slave  trade  ought  to  be  effectu 
ally  executed. 

Mr.  Powell's  resolution  for  a  Committee  of 
Thirteen  on  the  Crisis  was  adopted — the 
Speaker  to  name  the  members — and  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's  resolutions  were  referred  to  it. 

Wednesday  (Dec.  19)  Ex- 
Gov.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  had  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  resolutions  offered  by 
him  proposing  amendments  to  the  Consti 
tution  were  taken  up.  Pie  took  emphatic 
grounds  against  the  right  of  secession,  and 
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called  for  the  use  of  force  in  sustaining  the 
laws.     He  said : 

The  duties  now  are  the  same  as  in  1793  and  1832  ; 
the  consequences  belong  to  God.  He  intended  to 
discharge  his  duty,  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be.  Have  we  not  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  State 
of  Vermont  or  any  other  State  ?  And,  notwithstand 
ing  they  may  resolve  and  declare  themselves  ab 
solved  from  all  allegiance  to  this  Union,  yet  it  does 
not  save  them  from  the  compact.  If  South  Carolina 
drives  out  the  Federal  Courts  from  the  State,  then 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  re-establish 
the  Courts.  If  she  excludes  the  mails,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  and  the  authority  to  carry 
the  mails.  If  she  resists  the  collection  of  revenue  in 
the  port  of  Charleston,  or  any  other  ports,  then  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  enter  and  enforce  the 
law.  If  she  undertakes  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Government,  the  Government  has  a 
right  to  take  all  means  to  retain  that  property. 
And  if  they  make  any  effort  to  dispossess  the 
Government,  or  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
Judicial  system,  then  South  Carolina  puts  her 
self  in  the  wrong,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov 
ernment  to  see  the  judiciary  faithfully  executed. 
Yes,  Sir,  faithfully  executed.  In  December, 
1805,  South  Carolina  made  a  deed  of  cession  of  the 
land  on  which  these  forts  stand — a  full  and  free  ces 
sion — with  certain  conditions,  and  has  had  posses 
sion  of  these  forts  till  this  day.  And  now  has  South 
Carolina  any  right  to  attempt  to  drive  the  Govern 
ment  from  that  property  ?  If  she  secedes,  and  makes 
any  attempt  of  this  kind,  does  she  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  where  it  speaks  of 
levying  war  ?  And  in  levying  war,  she  does  what 
the  Constitution  declares  to  be  treason.  We  may  as 
well  talk  of  things  as  they  are,  for  if  anything  can  be 
treason,  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  is  not 
levying  war  upon  the  Government,  treason  ?  Is  not 
attempting  to  take  the  property  of  the  Government 
and  expel  the  Government  soldiers  therefrom,  trea 
son  ?  Is  not  attempting  to  resist  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  attempting  to  exclude  the  mails,  and 
driving  the  Federal  Court  from  her  borders,  treason  ? 
What  is  it?  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution, 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  treason,  and  nothing  but  treason." 

He,  at  some  length,  reviewed  the  philosophy 
of  secession,  and  gave  the  President's  Ostend 
Manifesto  a  very  practical  application.  It 
was  necessary  to  purchase  Cuba  in  order  to 
prevent  a  foreign  power  from  occupying  soil 
so  closely  conjoined  to  the  United  States  to 
be  in  other  hands.  Yet,  here  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  foreign  Government  right  in  the 
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heart  of  the  country,  to  obstruct  its  commerce, 
to  excite  war  on  its  borders,  and  to  endanger 
its  stability. 

Has  South  Carolina  any  right  to  draw  her 
sister  States  into  one  common  ruin  ?  Mr. 
Johnson  here  quoted  from  Gov.  Gist's  Mes 
sage  and  from  Mr.  Keitt's  speeches  to  show 
that  such  was  the  intention.  He  (Johnson) 
would  tell  South  Carolina  that,  as  far  as  Ten 
nessee  was  concerned,  she  would  not  be 
dragged  into  a  Southern  or  any  other  Con 
federacy  until  she  had  time  to  consider  about 
it !  He  would  also  tell  the  Northern  States 
that  Tennessee  would  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  Confederacy  either.  If  the  Abolitionists 
wanted  to  abolish  Slavery,  the  first  step  they 
would  take  would  be  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
The  existence  of  Slavery  demands  a  preserva 
tion  of  the  Union.  What  protection  will  the 
Border  States  have  if  the  Union  is  dissolved, 
whose  property  is  at  stake,  and  whose  inter 
ests  are  most  endangered  ?  If  a  division  were 
commenced,  where  would  it  stop  ?  Rather 
than  see  the  Government  divided  into  thirty- 
three  petty,  wrangling  powers,  he  would  see 
it  a  consolidated  Government  and  consoli 
dated  power.  What  is  the  reason  for  dis 
union  ?  Because  our  man  wTas  not  elected ! 
If  Mr.  Breckenridge  had  been  elected,  not  one 
would  have  wanted  to  break  up  the  Union  ; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected,  and  now  they  say 
they  will  break  up  the  Union.  He  said,  No. 
What  was  there  to  fear  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
minority  President.  Let  South  Carolina  send 
her  Senators  back,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot 
even  make  a  Cabinet  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Was  he  to  be  such  a  coward  as 
to  retreat  when  it  was  evident  the  South  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands?  Was  he  to 
be  so  cowardly  as  to  desert  a  noble  band  at 
the  North  who  stood  by  the  South  on  prin 
ciple  ?  Yet,  for  a  temporary  defeat  it  is  pro 
posed  to  turn  our  backs  on  them  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  stand  firmly  at  our  posts  like  men,  and 
in  four  years'  time  Lincoln  and  his  party  will 
both  be  hurled  from  power.  What  reason, 
then,  is  there  for  desertion  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Government  ?  He  believed  that  we 
could  obtain  all  needed  guarantees.  He  en 
treated  every  patriot  to  come  forward  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  to  stand  around  the 


altar  of  our  common  country,  to  lay  the  Con 
stitution  upon  it,  and  to  swear  that  the  Con 
stitution  shall  be  maintained  and  the  Union 
preserved.  He  thought  it  better  to  preserve 
the  Union,  even  if  we  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
North  sometimes.  It  was  better  to  quarrel 
with  the  North  occasionally  than  to  quarrel 
among  ourselves.  Mr.  Johnson  here  referred 
to  the  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Iverson)  about  some  Texas  Brutus  arising  to 
relieve  that  State  of  her  Governor  unless  ho 
should  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
This,  he  (Johnson)  said,  does  not  look  much 
like  harmony.  He  appealed  to  the  South  to 
pause  and  consider  before  they  rashly  go  too 
far.  He  earnestly  appealed  to  the  North  to 
come  forward  with  propositions  of  peace,  con 
ciliation,  and  concession.  They  know  that 
Congress  has  power  to-day  to  arrest  secession 
and  save  the  Union.  Will  they  come  forward, 
or  desert  the  sinking  ship  ?  For  one  he  would 
stand  supporting  the  edifice  of  his  country  as 
long  as  human  efforts  could  last.  Mr.  John 
son  closed  with  a  strong,  earnest,  and  eloquent 
appeal  for  all  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

This  speech  from  a  Southern  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  State  materially  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  awakened  the 
Union  men  of  the  Border  Slave  States  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  crisis  and  its  rela 
tions  to  their  interests ;  for,  unlike  all  other 
Union  speeches,  it  had  a  large  circulation 
among  the  people  of  those  States. 

[A  part  of  the  system  of 

,;  Settled  System  of 

disunion   tactics,  from  the  Deception. 

early  stages  of  the  move 
ment,  was  to  keep  the  large  body  of  the  peo 
ple  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  rela 
tions  and  sentiments  of  the  North  by  sup 
pressing  —  except  in  garbled  and  perverted 
versions — all  documents  and  statements  cal 
culated  to  enlighten  the  Southern  people, 
in  the  fullest  sense.  Probably  the  world 
never  has  known  so  intelligent  a  people  to  be 
so  hoodwinked  and  deceived  by  its  orators 
and  presses  as  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  during  the  year  1860.  A  Northern 
man,  cognisant  of  all  sides  of  the  argument, 
and  knowing  all  the  given  facts  of  parties, 
principles  and  men,  in  reading  a  paper  pub 
lished  anywhere  South  of  Kentucky  would  be 
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amazed  at  its  apparent  ignorance.  It  was  but 
apparent,  however ;  for,  with  free  access  to  all 
correct  sources  of  information,  Southern  edi 
tors  could  have  produced  as  correct  journals 
as  their  readers  had  a  right  to  demand. 
That  they,  daily  and  weekly,  issued  papers, 
every  column  of  which  was  loaded  with  mis- 
statements,  and  with  matter  calculated  to  in 
fluence  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  South 
ern  men  against  the  North,  against  the  Union, 
against  individuals  and  enterprises,  is  to  their 
lasting  dishonor;  and  the  future  historian 
will  refer  to  them  as  exemplars  of  a  policy 
from  which  Machiavelli  could  have  drawn 
rich  materials  with  which  to  instruct  his 
Prince.  Constant  familiarity  with  Southern 
journals  for  several  years  past  has  forced  us 
to  believe  that  the  press  of  the  South  is  more 
directly  responsible  for  the  revolution  than 
the  leading  actors  in  it.  This  view  is  con 
firmed  by  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
and  candid  Southern  men.] 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  Speak- 

Tbe  Committee  of  ,.    ,,        ~ 

Thirteen.  er    °f    the     Senat6,     On    the 

20th,  announced  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirteen,  on  the  Crisis,  under  Mr. 
Powell's  resolution,  viz. : — Messrs.  Powell, 
Hunter,  Crittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Doug 
las,  Collamer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Rice, 
Doolittle  and  Grimes.  Mr.  Davis  (Reuben), 
of  Mississippi,  was,  at  his  own  request,  ex 
cused,  "  on  account  of  the  position  in  which 
the  State  stood."  He  afterwards,  however, 
consented,  at  the  request  of  Southern  Sena 
tors,  to  serve. 
In  the  House,  December  20th,  Mr.  Delano 


Resolution  of 
Inquiry. 


(Republican),  of  Massachu 
setts,  read  a  resolution,  "  for 
information,"  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  by  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
State  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  held  on  the  19th 
inst.,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles,  a  Member  of  this 
House,  used  the  following  language  :  '  In  a  conver 
sation,  and  subsequently  in  a  written  communication 
to  the  President,  I  know  this  to  have  been  said  :  '  If 
you, send  a  solitary  soldier  to  these  forts,  the  instant 
the  intelligence  reaches  our  people,  and  we  shall 
take  care  that  it  does  reach  us  before  it  can  reach 
the  forts,  the  forts  will  be  taken,  because  such  a 
course  is  necessary  to  our  safety  and  self-preserva 
tion;'  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  required  to  com 
municate  to  the  House  what  information  he  has  re 
ceived,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  forts  of  Charleston  are  further  reinforced,  the 
forts  will  be  taken  by  any  force  or  authority  hostile 
to  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  United 
States." 

The  reading  of  this  resolution  and  pream 
ble  caused  much  excitement  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  House.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Clarke's  Resolution  of  Inquiry  in 
the  Senate,  it  foreshadowed  a  purpose  to 
compel  the  President  to  reveal  all  his  deal 
ings  with  the  conspirators  against  the  Union 
— a  revelation  which  Southern  Members,  and 
a  few  Northern  Democrats  strenuously  op 
posed. 

No  further  proceedings  of  interest  to  our 
subject  transpired  in  either  Houses  during 
the  week,  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  the  De 
ficiency  Bill,  &c.,  &c.,  being  under  considera 
tion. 
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THE  South  Carolina  Con 
vention  of  Delegates  as 
sembled  in  Columbia,  De 
cember  17tli.  After  four  ballots  for  Presi 
dent,  General  D.  F.  Jamison  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations.  The  smallpox 
raging  as  an  epidemic  at  Columbia,  induced 
the  Convention  to  adjourn  to  Charleston. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Pickens  hav 
ing  been  elected  Governor 
by  the  Legislature,  was  in 
augurated  December  17th.  His  message  was 
quite  up  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Pickens  was  chosen  Governor  for  his  firmness, 
sagacity,  and  strong  Southern  feelings.  His 
succeeding  administration  proved  him  to 
have  been  an  able  and  judicious  officer. 

Dec.  19th,  theConvention 
assembled  in  Charleston, 
and  held  a  session,  on  that 
day,  chiefly  to  organize,  name  committees, 
and  prepare  for  business.  As  preliminary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
and  changes  to  be  incurred  by  secession,  mem 
bers  had  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments — 
Chancellor  Dunken  and  Judge  Magrath  mak 
ing  speeches.  Several  important  resolutions, 
looking  to  a  Conference  of  States  to  form  a 
new  Government,  to  a  Commission  of  adjust 
ment  to  the  President,  &c.,  &c.,  were  referred 
to  the  proper  Committees. 

On  the  20th,  a  Committee  was  named  to 
draft  a  Summary  of  Causes  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rhett's  resolution  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Thirteen  for  the  pur 
pose  of  providing  for  the  assemblage  of  a 
Convention  of  the  Seceding  States,  and  to 
form*  a  constitution,  was  adopted.  A  report 
from  the  Committee  to  prepare  and  draft  an 


The  Ordinance  of  Se 
cession. 


ordinance  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Conven 
tion,  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ingiis,  viz : — 

"  AN  OKDINANCE  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the 
State  ojf  South  Carolina  and  other  States  united 
with  her  under  the  Compact  entitled  '  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  us  in  Convention,  on  the  23d  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  the  amendments  of 
the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that 
the  union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  hereby  dissolved." 

This  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
169,  at  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  P.M.,  (De 
cember  20th.)  The  fact  of  its  adoption,  was  im 
mediately  given  to  the  great  crowd  gathered 
in  front  of  the  building,  created  the  wild 
est  enthusiasm,  while  the  news  flew  over 
the  wires  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
Union,  to  excite  and  interest  the  public. 

An    interesting     debate 

followed,    in     the    Conven-       Interesting  Debate. 

tion,  upon  the  adoption. 
In  order  to  show  how  the  act  affected  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  State,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Conven 
tion,  we  may  give  a  summary  of  their  re 
marks  ; 

Mr  Magrath — I  think  the  special  matter  of 
the  ordinance  should  be  immediately  con 
sidered.  To  my  understanding  there  is  no 
collector  of  the  port  nor  postmaster  now 
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within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  What 
you  have  done  to-day  has  extinguished  the 
authority  of  every  man  in  Carolina  deriving 
authority  from  the  General  Government.  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  body  making  such  pro 
visional  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
the  interval  which  may  exist  between  this 
moment  and  the  time  when  the  Legislature 
may  act.  I  am  not,  however,  to  be  implicated 
as  sanctioning  the  idea  that  there  is  no  lawful 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  ex 
cept  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Gregg — After  South  Carolina  abroga 
ted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  its  laws  still  in  force  ?  I  think  not.  All 
the  laws  of  Congress  fall  instantly  to  the 
ground,  on  the  act  of  secession. 

Mr.  Cheves — As  an  immense  chasm  will  be 
made  in  the  law,  and  as  it  is  necessary,  to 
avoid  inconvenience  to  the  people,  we  must 
make  some  temporary  arrangements  to  carry 
on  the  government. 

Mr.  Gregg — There  is  no  law  on  the  subject 
of  the  collection  of  the  duties  in  South  Caro 
lina  now.  We  have  now  accomplished  the 
work  after  forty  years. 

Mr.  Haynes — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  our  government.  It  will 
be  for  our  Legislature  to  say  what  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  continued,  and 
what  not.  The  simple  act  of  secession  does 
not  abrogate  all  the  laws.  We  have  a  great 
many  laws  on  our  statute  books,  which  were 
passed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Gregg — The  Congressional  laws  for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  are  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  Washington,  and 
all  our  Post-Office  laws  fall,  on  our  dissolu 
tion  with  that  Government. 

Mr  Miles— We  have  to  deal  with  facts  and 
stern  realities.  We  must  prevent  confusion, 
anarchy  and  the  derangement  of  our  Govern 
ment  affairs.  Things  must,  for  the  present, 
remain  }n  statu  quo,  or  confusion  will  arise. 

Mr.  Ilayne — Sadden  action  is  injurious. 

Mr.  Chestnut— Two  questions  are  involved 
—power  and  duty.  We  must  preserve  our 
people,  not  only  from  inconvenience  but  cha 
otic  condition.  We  must  revivify  such  laws 
as  will  best  preserve  us  from  calamities.  As 
to  duty,  if  you  turn  the  ship  of  State  adrift 
what  will  become  of  the  officers  ? 


Mr.  Maseyck — There  is  no  duty  for  the 
Collector  of  the  port  to  do.  'The  Post-office 
has  been  swept  off.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
present  system  of  postal  arrangement  is  a 
nuisance.  The  public  can  be  better  served 
by  private  parties  between  cities  like  Phila 
delphia  and  New  York  for  one  cent  instead 
of  three,  and  between  less  important,  ten  or 
more  cents. 

Mr.  Calhoun — We  have  pulled  a  temple 
down  that  has  been  built  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  We  must  clear  the  rubbish  away  to 
reconstruct  another.  We  are  now  houseless 
and  homeless,  and  we  must  secure  ourselves 
against  storms. 

Mr.  Dunkin — If  that  ordinance  be  passed, 
things  will  go  on  in  the  Custom-house  and 
Post-office  exactly  as  now,  until  other  ar 
rangements  can  be  made  by  this  Convention. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  to  affect 
the  dignity,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  We  must  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  Government  going.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not  entirely  abrogated 
by  the  ordinance.  What  is  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  debts  ?  Is  it  not  gold  and 
silver  of  the  United  States  ?  In  the  case  of 
clearing  and  entry  of  vessels,  we  are  very 
liable  to  have  the  same  confiscated. 

Mr.  Carroll — The  present  revenue  would  be 
continued  till  an  act  of  the  Legislature  au 
thorized  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brown — There  is  no  longer  communi 
cation  with  the  Government  from  which  we 
are  just  separated. 

Mr.  Dunkin — The  spirit  of  the  ordinance 
must  be  temporarily  sustained  till  we  treat 
with  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Gregg— The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  his 
Message.  He  has  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
collect  the  revenue,  and  that  he  would  do  it. 
On  one  side,  the  Federal  Government  claims 
the  right  and  declares  its  intention  to  execute 
the  powers  of  collecting  revenue  in  our  ports ; 
on  the  other  side  we  have  declared  that  we 
are  free.  I  desire  no  compromise.  Is  it  neces 
sary  to  maintain  the  15  to  40  per  cent,  duties 
imposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 
Should  these  duties  continue  to  be  levied, 
our  people  will  suffer  a  terrible  calamity.  For 
carrying  the  mails,  let  the  present  contracts 
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be  assumed  by  South  Carolina  instead  of  the  ' 
United  States. 

Mr.  Rhett — This  great  revolution  must  go  j 
on  with  as  little  danger  as  possible  to  the 
country.  By  making  the  Federal  agents  ours, 
the  machinery  will  move  on.  The  Federal 
laws  of  taxation  must  not  exist  over  us.  I 
trust  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  has 
fallen  forever. 

Mr.  Barnwell — We  have  seceded  from  the 
United  States,  and  established  our  indepen 
dence.  We  can't  allow  the  United  States  to 
exercise  authority  over  us  any  more.  Let 
postal  convenience  be  sacrificed  if  necessary. 
There  never  was  anything  purchased  worth 
having  unless  it  cost  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Maseyck  said  in  regard  to  the  mail,  all 
restrictions  must  be  removed.  Let  us  appoint 
our  own  officers.  Let  the  Collector  of  the 
port  battle  with  the  difficulties  as  they  come. 
At  3:40  P.  M.,  the  Convention  took  a  recess, 
to  meet  at  Institute  Hall  at  6^  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  the  ordinance. 

As  the  Convention  was  leaving  St.  An 
drew's  Hall,  the  chimes  of  St.  Michael's  Epis 
copal  Church  pealed  forth  "  Old  Lang  Syne," 
and  other  tunes. 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Rhett, 
Further  Acts.  Chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  an  address  on  the 
causes  of  the  Secession  of  the  State,  report 
ed.  The  Commissioners  were  elected  "  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,"  viz :— Ex-Gov 
ernor  J.  H.  Adams,  Ex-Congressman  J.  L. 
Orr  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  who  were  au 
thorized  to  proceed  immediately  to  Wash 
ington,  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  "  sovereign"  State 
of  South  Carolina,  including  the  transfer  of 
the  forts,  &c.  A  Committee  reported  a  mod 
ification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,*  so 
far  as  to  substitute  a  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
viz : — 

"  All  persons  who  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  before  entering  into 
the  execution  thereof,  shall  take,  besides  special 
oaths  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  prescribed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  oath  : — 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear 
faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  South  Carolina,  so 
long  as  I  may  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  I 
am  duly  qualified,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 


The  Declaration  of 


this  State,  to  exercise  the  office  to  which  I  have  been 
appointed,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  dis 
charge  the  duty  of  the  office,  and  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  so  help  me 
God." 

As  the  Convention  sat,  on  all  important  oc 
casions,  in  secret  session,  much  of  its  pro 
ceedings  are  veiled  in  mystery.  By  a  special 
vote  a  reporter  was  rejected,  and  a  resolution 
not  to  have  the  proceedings  printed,  passed 
with  only  three  negative  votes. 

The  Declaration  of  Cau 
ses   was    not     definitively 
accepted  until  the  evening 
session  of  Monday,  December  24th.     It  was 
amended,   verbally,   in  several  cases,  and,  as 
adopted,  reads  as  follows  : — 

DECLARATION   OP   INDEPENDENCE  OP   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Done  in  Convention,  December  24,  1860. 

"  The  State  of  South  Carolina,  having  determined 
to  resume  her  separate  and  equal  place  among  na 
tions,  deems  it  due  to  herself,  to  the  remaining  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  she      The  DgSSJ"  °f 
should  declare  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  act. 

"  In  the  year  1765,  that  portion  of  the  British  Em 
pire  embracing  Great  Britain,  undertook  to  mako 
laws  for  the  government  of  that  portion  composed 
of  the  thirteen  American  Colonies.  A  struggle  for 
the  right  of  self-government  ensued,  which  resulted 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  in  a  Declaration  by  the  Co 
lonies,  '  that  they  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States,  and  that,  as  free  and  inde 
pendent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  to 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com 
merce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in 
dependent  States  may  of  right  do.' 

"  They  further  solemnly  declared,  that  whenever 
any  '  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  established,  it  is  the  right  of 


*  See  page  48,  "  A  queer  case."  The  modifica 
tion  of  the  oath  was  in  defiance  of  the  State  Constitu 
tion,  which  positively  stipulated  that  no  part  of  that 
instrument  should  be  altered,  "unless  a  bill  to  alter 
the  same  shall  have  been  read  three  times,  &c.,  and 
agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  both  branches,  &c. ; 
neither  shall  any  alteration  take  place  until  the  bill, 
as  agreed  to,  be  published  three  months  previous  to  a 
new  election,"  &c.,  &c.  The  delegates  doubtless 
assumed  the  principle  that  desperate  emergencies 
require  desperate  resorts.  The  entire  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  were  illegal  according  to  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  State. 
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the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 

The  SStion  °f     jt' and  to  institute  a  new  s°y- 

ernment.'  Deeming  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  to  have  become  destructive 
of  these  ends,  they  declared  that  the  Colonies  '  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
States  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis 
solved.' 

"In  pursuance  of  this  Declaration  of  Independ 
ence,  each  of  the  thirteen  States  proceeded  to  exer 
cise  its  separate  sovereignty ;  adopted  for  itself  a 
constitution,  and  appointed  officers  for  the  adminis 
tration  of  government  ill  all  its  departments — legis 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial.  For  purposes  of  de 
fence,  they  united  'their  arms  and  their  counsels ; 
and,  in  1778,  they  entered  into  a  league,  known  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  whereby  they  agreed 
to  intrust  the  administration  of  their  external  rela 
tions  to  a  common  agent,  known  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  expressly  declaring,  in  the  first 
article,  '  that  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris 
diction,  and  right  which  is  not,  by  this  confederation, 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.' 

"  Under  this  confederation  the  war  of  the  Revolu 
tion  was  carried  on,  and,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1783,  the  contest  ended,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  by  Great  Britain,  in  which  she  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Colonies  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  '  Article  1. — His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges 
the  said  United  States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massa 
chusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta 
tions,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sove 
reign,  and  independent  States  ;  that  he  treats  with 
them  as  such  ;  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes 
sors,  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government,  pro 
prietary  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same  and  every 
part  thereof.' 

"  Thus  was  established  the  two  great  principles 
asserted  by  the  Colonies,  namely,  the  right  of  a  State 
to  govern  itself,  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  abolish 
a  government  when  it  becomes  destructive  of  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  And  concurrent 
with  the  establishment  of  these  principles  was  the 
fact,  that  each  colony  became  and  was  recognized 
by  the  mother  country  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  in 
dependent  State. 

"  In  .1787,  Deputies  were  appointed  by  the  State 
to  revise  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1787,  these  Deputies  recommend- 
13 
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ed  for  the  adoption  of  the  States 
the  articles  of  union  known  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  parties  to  whom  this  Constitution  was  sub 
mitted,  were  the  several  sovereign  States ;  they 
were  to  agree  or  disagree,  and  when  nine  of  them 
agreed,  the  compact  was  to  take  effect  among  those 
concurring ;  and  the  General  Government,  as  the 
common  agent,  was  then  to  be  invested  with  their 
authority. 

"  If  only  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  had  concurred, 
the  other  four  would  have  remained  as  they  then 
were— separate,  sovereign  States,  independent  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  In  fact, 
two  of  the  States  did  not  accede  to  the  Constitution 
until  long  after  it  had  gone  into  operation  among  the 
other  eleven ;  and  during  that  interval,  they  exer 
cised  the  functions  of  an  independent  nation. 

"  By  this  Constitution,  certain  duties  were  charged 
on  the  several  States,  and  the  exercise  of  certain  of 
their  powers  restrained,  which  necessarily  implied 
their  continued  existence  as  sovereign  States.  But, 
to  remove  all  doubt,  an  amendment  was  added, 
which  declared  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  Iby  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect 
ively,  or  to  the  people.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1788, 
South  Carolina,  by  a  convention  of  her  people,  pass 
ed  an  ordinance  assenting  to  this  Constitution,  and 
afterward  altered  her  own  constitution,  to  conform 
herself  to  the  obligations  she  had  undertaken. 

"  Thus  was  established,  by  compact  between  the 
States,  a  government,  with  defined  objects  and 
powers,  limited  to  the  express  words  of  the  grant, 
and  to  so  much  more  only  as  was  necessary  to  exe 
cute  the  power  granted.  This  limitation  left  the 
whole  remaining  mass  of  power  subject  to  the 
clause  reserving  it  to  the  States  or  to  the  people, 
and  rendered  unnecessary  any  specification  of  re 
served  rights. 

"  We  hold  that  the  government  thus  established 
is  subject  to  the  two  great  principles  asserted  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  we  hold 
further  that  the  mode  of  its  formation  subjects  it  to 
a  third  fundamental  principle,"  namely,  the  law  of 
compact.  We  maintain  that  in  every  compact  be 
tween  two  or  more  parties,  the  obligation  is  mutual 
— that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  perform  a  material  part  of  the  agreement  entirely 
releases  the  obligation  of  the  other,  and  that,  where 
no  arbiter  is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  his 
own  judgment  to  determine  the  fact  of  failure  with 
all  its  consequences. 

"  In  the  present  case  that  fact  is  established  with 
certainty.  We  assert  that  fifteen  of  the  States  have 
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deliberately  refused  for  years 
past  to  fulfill  their  constitutional 
obligations,  and    we    refer    to 
their  own  statutes  for  the  proof. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  4th 
article,  provides  as  follows  : 

"  '  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

"  This  stipulation  was  so  material  to  the  compact, 
that  without  it  that  compact  would  not  have  been 
made.  The  greater  number  of  the  contracting  par 
ties  held  slaves,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  had  pre 
viously  declared  her  estimate  of  its  value  by  making 
it  the  condition  of  her  cession  of  the  Territory  which 
now  compose  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

"  The  same  article  of  the  Constitution  stipulates 
also  for  the  rendition  by  the  several  States  of  fugi 
tives  from  justice  from  the  other  States. 

"  The  General  Government,  as  the  common  agent, 
passed  laws  to  carry  into  effect  these  stipulations 
of  the  States.  For  many  years  these  laws  were  ex 
ecuted.  But  an  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  States  to  the  institution  of  slavery  has 
led  to  a  disregard  of  their  obligations,  and  the  laws 
of  the  General  Government  have  ceased  to  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Constitution.  The  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connec 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
have  enacted  laws  which  either  nullify  the  acts  of 
Congress,  or  render  useless  any  attempt  to  execute 
them.  In  many  of  these  States  the  fugitive  is  dis 
charged  from  the  service  or  labor  claimed,  and  in 
none  of  them  has  the  State  government  complied 
with  the  stipulation  made  in  the  Constitution.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  early  day,  passed  a  law 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  in  conformity 
with  her  constitutional  undertaking  ;  but  the  current 
of  anti-slavery  feeling  has  led  her  more  recently  to 
enact  laws  which  render  imperative  the  remedies 
provided  by  her  own  law  and  by  the  laws  of  Con 
gress.  In  the  State  of  New  York  even  the  right  of 
transit  for  a  slave  has  been  denied  by  her  tribunals, 
and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have  refused  to  sur 
render  to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder  and 
with  inciting  servile  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Vir 
ginia.  Thus  the  constitutional  compact  has  been 
deliberately  broken  and  disregarded  by  the  non- 
slaveholdiug  States,  and  the  consequence  follows 
that  South  Carolina  is  released  from  its  obligations. 

"  The  ends  for  which  this  Constitution  was  framed 
arc  declared  by  itself  to  be  '  to  form  a  more  perfect 
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union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic    tranquility,    provide 
for  the  common   defence,  pro 
tect  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.' 

"  These  ends  it  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  a 
Federal  Government,  in  which  each  State  was  re 
cognized  as  an  equal,  and  had  separate  control  over 
its  own  institutions.  The  right  of  property  in  slaves 
was  recognized  by  giving  to  free  persons  distinct 
political  rights  ;  by  giving  them  the  right  to  repre 
sent,  and  burdening  them  with  direct  taxes  for  three- 
fifths  of  their  slaves  ;  by  authorizing  the  importation 
of  slaves  for  twenty  years,  and  by  stipulating  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor. 

"  We  affirm  that  these  ends  for.  which  this  govern 
ment  was  instituted  have  been  defeated,  and  the 
government  itself  has  been  made  destructive  of  them 
by  the  action  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  These 
States  have  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the 
propriety  of  our  domestic  institutions,  and  have  de 
nied  the  rights  of  property  established  in  fifteen  of 
the  States  and  recognized  by  the  Constitution  ;  they 
have  denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of  slavery  ; 
they  have  permitted  the  open  establishment  among 
them  of  societies  whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  to  eloin  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  other  States.  They  have  encouraged  and  assist 
ed  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
those  who  remain  have  been  incited  by  emissaries, 
books  and  pictures  to  servile  insurrection. 

"  For  twenty-five  years,  this  agitation  has  beon 
steadily  increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its 
aid  the  power  of  the  common  government.  Observ 
ing  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  a  sectional  party 
has  found  within  that  article  establishing  the  execu 
tive  department  the  means  of  subverting  the  Consti 
tution  itself.  A  geographical  line  has  been  drawn 
across  the  Union,  and  all  the  States  north  of  that 
line  have  united  in  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  opin 
ions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  slavery.  He  is  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  common 
government,  because  he  has  declared  that  that '  gov 
ernment  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave,  half 
free,'  and  that  the  public  mind  must  rest  in  the  be- 
ief  that  slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex 
tinction. 

1  This  sectional  combination  for  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  aided  in  some  of  the  States 
by  elevating  to  citizenship  persons,  who,  by  the  su 
preme  law  of  the  land,  are  incapable  of  becoming 
citizens,  and  their  votes  have  been  used  to  inaugu- 
•ate  a  new  policy  hostile  to  the  South,  and  destruct- 
ve  of  its  peace  and  safety. 

On  the  4th  of  March  next,  this  party  will  take 
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possession  of  the  Government. 
It  has  announced  that  the  South 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  com 
mon  territory ;  that  the  judicial  tribunals  shall  be 
made  sectional,  and  that  a  war  must  be  waged 
against  slavery  until  it  shall  cease  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"The  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  will  then  no 
longer  exist ;  the  equal  rights  of  the  States  will  be 
lost.  The  slaveholding  States  will  no  longer  have 
the  power  of  self-government  or  self-protection,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  become  their 
enemies. 

"  Sectional  interest  and  animosity  will  deepen  the 
irritation,  and  all  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain 
by  the  fact  that  public  opinion  at  the  North  has  in 
vested  a  great  political  error  with  the  sanctions  of  a 
more  erroneous  religious  belief. 

"We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  by 
our  delegates  in  convention  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  have  solemnly  declared  that  the 
union  heretofore  existing  between  this  State  and  the 
other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolved,  and  that 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  resumed  her  posi 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  free,  sove 
reign,  and  independent  State,  with  full  power  to 
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levy  war,  conclude  peace  con 
tract  alliances,    establish  com 
merce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do. 

"  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fur- 
tunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  proceedings  many 
very  able  speeches  were  made,  eliminating 
points  in  the  Declaration.  Among  others 
Messrs.  Rhett  and  Keitt  declared  the  Fugi 
tive  Slave  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
Mr.  Meminger  confessed  the  question  to  be 
legally  embarrassing.* 

December  24th  Grov.  Pickens,  agreeably  to 
the  ordinance  of  secession,issued  his  proclama 
tion  declaring  to  the  world  that  "  South  Caro 
lina  is,  and  has  a  right  to  be  a  separate,  sov- 
reign,  free,  and  independent  State,  and,  as 
such,  has  a  right  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
negotiate  treaties,  leagues  or  covenants,  and 
to  do  all  acts  whatever  that  rightfully  apper 
tain  to  a  free  and  independent  State." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


HOW  THE  NEWS  WAS  RECEIVED.  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  FEELING  IN 
THE  NORTH.  INTEREST  IN  MAJOR  ANDERSON.  THE  PORTS  OP 
CHARLESTON  HARBOR. 


Telegraphic  Dis 
patches. 


WE  cannot  more  vividly 
describe  the  effect  of  the 
news  of  South  Carolina's 
secession  than  to  reproduce  a  few  of  the  tele 
graphic  dispatches  which  fairly  blazed  over 
the  wires  from  the  Southern  States  : 

"  PENSACOLA,  Dec.  20. 

"  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  is  greeted  with 
immense  enthusiasm  here.  One  hundred  guns  are 
being  fired  in  honor  of  the  event." 

"  MONTGOMERY,  Dec.  20. 

"  Governor  Moore  has  ordered  one  hundred  guns 
to  be  fired  at  noon  to-morrow,  in  honor  of  the  seces 
sion  of  South  Carolina." 


'"MOBILE,  Dec.  20. 

"  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  was  celebrated 
here  this  afternoon  by  the  firing  of  a  hundred  guns, 


*  For  assuming  the  identical  position  of  Mr.  Rhett 
and  his  followers,  the  Northern  States  are  declared, 
with  singular  want  of  consistency,  to  have  heaped 
wrongs  and  indignations  upon  the  South. 

The  case  is  analagous  to  that  referred  to,  (page  27, 
note,)  wherein  the  South  declares  negroes  human 
beings  to  obtain  their  Congressionsl  representation, 
and  denies  that  they  are  human  beings  when  it  re 
quires  the  Constitution  to  regard  them  as  chattels — 
thus  illustrating  the  adage  that  a  mule  may  be  a 
horse,  when  the  king  has  no  horse. 


too 
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the  cheers  of  the  people,  and  a  military  parade. 
There  is  great  rejoicing.  The  bells  are  now  ringing 
merrily,  and  the  people  are  out  in  the  streets  by 
hundreds,  testifying  their  joy  at  the  triumph  of  seces 
sion.  Many  impromptu  speeches  are  being  made, 
and  the  greatest  excitement  everywhere  exists." 
"  NEW  ORLEANS,  Dec.  21. 

"  A  general  demonstration  of  joy  on  the  secession 
of  South  Carolina  occurred  here  to-day.  One  hun 
dred  guns  were  fired,  and  the  Pelican  flag  unfurled. 
Impromptu  secession  speeches  were  made  by  lead 
ing  citizens,  and  the  Marseilles  Hymn  and  Polkas 
were  the  only  airs  played.  A  bust  of  Calhoun  was 
exhibited,  decorated  with  a  cockade." 

"  MACON,  Dec.  21. 

"  We  are  jubilant  over  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina.  There  is  a  grand  procession  of  Minute- 
men,  and  bonfires,  bells  ringing,  cannon  firing,  and 
Main  street  illuminated.  Speeches  have  been  made 
by  J.  R.  Branham,  R.  A.  Smith,  C.  Anderson,  P. 
Tracy,  and  others." 

"  WILMINGTON,  Dec.  21. 

"  One  hundred  guns  were  to-day  fired  in  honor  of 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina." 

"  PORTSMOUTH,  Dec.  21. 

"  Fifteen  guns  were  fired  to-day.  The  Palmetto 
flag  was  displayed  at  Norfolk." 

"BALTIMORE,  Dec.  21. 

"  Fifteen  guns  were  fired  to-day.  The  Palmetto 
flag  was  displayed  at  Norfolk." 

"  BALTIMORE,  Dec.  21. 

"  South  Carolina  secession  produced  not  the 
slightest  sensation  here,  one  way  or  the  other. 
People  seemed  relieved  and  cheerful,  and  the  streets 
were  gayly  crowded,  and  business  was  better.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  if  the  North 
now  does  right,  and  makes  honorable,  manly  con 
cessions,  indicating  an  absolute  determination  to 
cultivate  friendly  feelings,  and  will  repeal  the  ob 
noxious  laws,  the  other  Southern  States  will  cheer 
fully  meet  them." 

"RICHMOND,  Dec.  21. 

"  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  seems  to  give 
great  satisfaction  here.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
hoist  the  Palmetto  flag,  with  fifteen  stars,  from  the 
Custom-house." 

"NORFOLK,  Dec.  21. 

"  The  Minute-men  of  Norfolk  send  greeting  to 
South  Carolina.  With  the  glorious  Palmetto  flag 
thrown  to  the  breeze  and  floating  over  our  heads,  we 
have  just  fired  fifteen  guns  in  honor  of  the  first  step 
taken  by  that  gallant  State,  and  emblematic,  we 
hope,  of  coming  events.  All  honor  and  glory  to  the 
game-cock  of  the  South. 
"  CHAS.  HARRIS, 

"  Chief  of  Minute-men  of  Norfolk." 


How  Congress  Re 
ceived  the  News. 


"MEMPHIS,  Dec.  22. 

"  There  was  an  enthuiastic  meeting  here  last  night, 
to  ratify  the  secession  of  South  Carolina.  Fifteen 
guns  were  fired,  and  The  Avalanche  newspaper  office 
and  other  buildings  illuminated." 

"PETERSBURG,  Dec.  23. 

"  A  secession  pole,  100  feet  high,  with  the  Pal 
metto  flag,  was  hoisted  on  the  most  prominent  street 
yesterday  morning,  amid  the  cheers  from  a  large 
crowd." 

Congress  was  in  session 
when  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Vir 
ginia,  announced  the  act  of 
secession.  The  announcement  scarcely  at 
tracted  attention.  The  Pacific  Railway  bill 
was  under  consideration  at  the  moment.  In 
view  of  the  contingencies  likely  to  arise,  Mr. 
G.  declared  that  his  State  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  her  share  of 
the  bonds  necessary  to  build  the  road.  "  Why, 
sir,"  he  said,  "while  your  bill  is  under  con 
sideration,  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Confederacy  has,  by  the  glorious  act  of  her 
people,  withdrawn,  in  vindication  of  her 
rights,  from  the  Union,  as  the  telegraph  an 
nounced  at  half-past  one  to-day."  This  was 
followed  by  the  clapping  of  hands  from  a  few 
Southern  members,  but  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  and  the  bill  was  put  upon  its 
passage.  The  two  remaining  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina,  Messrs.  Boyce  and  Ash- 
more,  arose  from  their  seats,  shook  hands  with 
their  friends,  and  retired  from  the  Hall — thus 
leaving  the  State  without  a  member  in  the 
National  Congress. 

The  news  (it  was  telegraphed  from  Spring 
field)  was  received  calmly  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
An  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Springfield  (111.)  Journal,  understood  to  speak 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  said  :  "  If  South  Carolina 
does  not  obstruct  the  col 
lection  of  the  revenues,  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  Views, 
her  ports  nor  violate  another 
Federal  law,  there  will  be  no  trouble  and  she 
will  not  be  out  of  the  Union.  If  she  violates 
the  law  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  such  an  emer 
gency,  has  a  plain  duty  to  perform.  Mr. 
Buchanan  may  shirk  it,  or  the  emergency  may 
not  exist  during  his  administration.  If  not, 
then  the  Union  will  last  through  his  term  of 
otTice.  If  the  overt  act,  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina,  takes  place  on  or  after  the  1st  day 
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of  March,  1861,  then  the  duty  of  executing 
the  laws  will  devolve  upon  Mr.  Lincoln." 

A  leading  New  York  journal,  in  its  issue  of 
the  21st,  commenting  on  the  Republican  sen 
timent,  in  regard  to  the  crisis,  said  :  "  Never, 
in  any  habitual  excitement,  or  in  any  public 
crisis,  have  we  seen  such  calmness,  steadiness, 
and  firmness,  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
as  now  prevail  through  the  Free  States.  * 
From  Maine  to  Kansas  the  freemen  are  quiet, 
yet  resolved.  Their  feelings  and  wishes  are 
expressed  in  the  recent  speech  of  Senator 
Wade.  They  have  done  no  wrong,  and  have 
no  apologies  to  offer.  They 
stand  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  are  not 
yet  ready  to  repudiate  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
to  trample  on  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  In 
all  history  a  more  admirable  spectacle  was 
never  witnessed  than  is  now  afforded  by  this 
great  people,  unalarmed  at  the  clamor,  and 
determined  only  that  the  controversy  of 
which  it  is  a  feature  shall  now  be  finally 
settled,  so  that  it  cannot  be  revived  again  by 
the  fools,  fanatics  and  demagogues  of  a  future 
day."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  most 
powerful  excitement  prevailed  among  a  large 
class  of  citizens,  who,  in  Union  meetings,  and 
by  communications  to  the  press,  expressed 
their  wishes  for  compromise.  To  allay  the 
storm  they  were  willing  to  make  every  sacri 
fice  of  partizan  and  personal  preferences,  if 
not  of  principles,  in  order  to  restore  the 
country  to  its  late  state  of  peace  and  com 
mercial  prosperity.  This  class  embraced 
heavy  merchants  and  manufacturers,  whose 
interests  had  been  injured  by  the  excitement 
and  cessation  of  trade,  together  with  the 
Douglas  and  Breckenridge  Democrats  gene 
rally,  and  a  few  nominal  Republicans ;  but, 
as  stated  by  the  journal  above  quoted  from, 
it  was  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Re 
publicans  were  firm  in  their  resolves  not  to 
compromise,  at  the  expense  of  a  jot  of  their 
principles.  They  entered  into  Union  meet 
ings  in  the  spirit  of  Unionists  rather  than  to 
concede  aught  to  the  Disunonists.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as  it  was, 
yet  were  desirous,  apparently,  of  peace,  if  it 
could  be  won  without  a  compromise  of  their 
convictions  of  political  and  social  right. 
Every  attention  was  now  directed  to  the 


next  steps  which  South  Carolina  might  take 
The  general  opinion  prevailed  that  nothing 
of  an  offensive  character  would  transpire  until 
the  Commissioners  named 
had    visited    Washington       Major  ADderson's 

position. 

and  learned  the  purposes 
of  the  President ;  but,  the  report  gained  cur 
rency  that  Fort  Moultrie  was  in  danger  of 
assault  at  any  moment,  and  the  interest  in  An 
derson's  position  became  hourly  heightened. 
It  was  reported  that  Anderson  had  orders 
to  surrender  if  the  proper  State  authorities 
should  demand  it;  but  this  was  authorita 
tively  denied  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Dec. 
22d.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  denial, 
since  public  opinion  was  assuming  an  unmis 
takable  tone  of  exasperation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War. 

The  character  of  the  de 
fences  at  that  time  was  thus 
given  by  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  which  had,  by  a  series  of  careful  ob 
servations,  obtained  the  information  published 
in  order  to  make  the  people  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  works  and  the  probable  re 
sistance  to  any.  attempt  for  their  capture. 


The  Charleston  Har 
bor  Forts. 


FORT   MOULTRIE. 

A.  Gate  and  drawbridge. 

B.  Abutments,  commanding  gate  and  the  approaches. 

C.  Old  Sally-ports. 

D.  Moat 

E.  Bastnnette-,  comnvtmling  moat. 

F.  Furnace  tor  heating  -ihot. 

G.  Powder  magazine. 
H.  Barracks. 

I.     Officers'  quarters. 

J.  Kitchen,  .storehouse,  &c. 

'  Until  late  in  the  past  Summer  the  defenses  of 
Fort  Moultrie  have  remained  in  an  unfinished  con 
dition;  the  sand  of  the  beach,  piled  up  by  the  wind 
against  the  South  walls,  had  rendered  them  easily 
accessible  almost  by  a  single  leap,  and  the  empty 
guns  were  suffered  to  gaze  out  in  harmless  majesty 
upon  the  noble  bay.  A  fortnight  has  worked  a 
marvellous  change. 
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"  Fort  Moultrie  is  an  enclosed 
Fort  Moultrie.  water  battery,  having  a  front 

on  the  South,  or  water  side,  of 
about  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  240  feet.  It  is 
built  with  salient  and  re-entering  angles  on  all  sides, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  defense,  either  from 
the  attack  of  a  storming  party,  or  by  regular  ap 
proaches. 

"  The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  of  brick,  capped 
with  stone,  and  filled  in  with  earth,  making  a  solid 
wall  15  or  16  feet  in  thickness.  The  work  now  in 
progress  consists  in  cleaning  the  sand  from  the  walls 
of  the  fort ;  ditching  it  around  the  entire  circumfer 
ence,  and  erecting  a  glacis ;  closing  up  the  postern 
gates  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and,  instead,  cut 
ting  sally-ports,  which  lead  into  strong  outworks  on 
the  south-east  and  south-west  angles,  in  which  12- 
pounder  howitzer  guns  will  be  placed,  enabling  the 
garrison  to  sweep  the  ditch  on  three  sides  with 
grape  and  canister.  The  north-west  angle  of  the 
fort  has  also  been  strengthened  by  a  bastionette, 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  heavy  gun  which  will  com 
mand  the  main  street  of  the  island.  The  main  en 
trance  has  also  been  better  secured,  and  a  trap 
door,  two  feet  square,  cut  in  the  door  for  ingress 
and  egress.  At  this  time,  the  hight  of  the  wall  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  cf  the  parapet  is 
20  feet.  The  ditch  is  from  12  to  15  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  15  feet  deep.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
would  not  seem  to  admit  of  this  depth  being  in 
creased,  quicksand  having  been  reached  in  many 
places.  The  work  on  the  south  side  is  nearly  fin 
ished.  The  counterscarp  is  substantially  built  with 
plank,  and  spread  with  turf.  The  glacis  is  also 
finished.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  and  covered  with 
layers  of  loam  and  turf,  all  of  which  is  kept  firmly  in 
place  by  the  addition  of  sections  of  plank  nailed  to 
uprights  sunk  in  the  sand, .and  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  making  squares  of  ten  feet  each. 
The  purpose  of  the  glacis,  which  is  an  inclined 
plane,  is  to  expose  an  attacking  party  to  the  fire  of 
the  guns,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  sweep  it  from 
the  crest  of  the  counterscarp  to  the  edge  of  the 
beach.  On  the  north  side  all  the  wooden  guncases 
have  been  placed  close  together  on  the  ramparts, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  against  an 
escalade,  but  possibly  as  a  screen  for  a  battery  of 
heavy  guns.  A  good  many  men  are  engaged  in 
clearing  the  ramparts  of  turf  and  earth,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  putting  down  a  very  ugly-looking  arrange 
ment,  which  consists  of  strips  of  planks  4  inches 
wide,  1J  inches  thick,  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  sharpen 
ed  at  the  point,  and  nailed  down,  so  as  to  project 
about  3  feet  horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  walls. 

"  A  noticeable  fact  in  the  bastionettes  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded,  is  the  haste  in  which  one  of 


them  has  been  built.  The  one  completed  is  formed 
of  solid  masonry.  In  constructing  the  other,  how 
ever,  a  framework  of  plank  has  been  substituted. 
Against  the  inside  of  this  wooden  outwork  loose 
bricks  have  been  placed.  Both  bastionettes  are 
armed  with  a  small  carronade,and  a  howitzer  point 
ed  laterally  so  as  to  command  the  whole  intervening 
moat  by  a  cross-fire. 

"In  the  hurried  execution  of  these  extensive  im 
provements,  a  large  force— about  170  men— are 
constantly  engaged.  Additions  are  daily  made  to 
this  number,  and  the  work  of  putting  the  post  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  defense,  is  carried  on 
with  almost  incredible  vigor. 

"  A  few  days  ago  Colonel  Gardner,  who  for  years 
had  held  the  Commandant's  position,and  whose  cour 
tesy  and  bearing  had  won  the  friendship  of  all  who 
knew  him  was  relieved  in  the 
command  by  Major  Eobert  An-          The  Garrison, 
derson    of   Kentucky.      Major 
Anderson  received  his  first  commssion  as  Brevet  2d 
Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery,  July  1st,  1825,  was  acting 
Inspector-General  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  re 
ceived  the  rank  of  Brevet  Captain,  August,  1838,  for 
his  successful  conduct  in  the  Florida  war.     On  Sep 
tember  8th,  1847,  he  was  made  Brevet-Major,  for  his 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle    of 
Molino  del  Rey. 

"  The  other  officers  are  :  Captain  Abner  Doubleday, 
Captain  T.  Seymour,  Lieutenant  T.  Talbot,  Lieuten 
ant  J.  C.  Davis,  Lieutenant  N.  J.  Hall— all  of  the 
First  Regiment  Artillery. 

"  Captain  J.  G.  Foster  and  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Sny- 
der,  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

"  Assistant-Surgeon  S.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Medical 
Staff. 

"  The  force  under  these  gentlemen  consists  of  two 
companies  of  Artillery.  The  companies,  however, 
are  not  full,  the  two  comprising,  as  we  are  informed, 
only  about  seventy  men,  including  the  band.  A 
short  time  ago  two  additional  companies  were  ex 
pected,  but  they  have  not  come  ;  and  it  is  now  posi 
tively  stated  that  there  will  be  for  the  present,  at 
least,  no  reinforcement  of  the  garrison. 

"  While  the  working  men  are  doing  wonders  on  the 
outside,  the  soldiers  within  are  by  no  means  idle. 
Field  pieces  have  been  placed  in  position  upon  the 
green  within  the  fort,  and  none  of  the  expedients  of 
military  engineering  have  been  neglected  to  make 
the  position  as  strong  as  possible.  It  is  said  that  the 
greatest  vigilance  is  observed  in  every  regulation 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  guns  are  regularly  shotted 
every  night.  It  is  very  certain  that  ingress  is  no 
longer  an  easy  matter  for  an  outsider,  and  the  visitor 
who  hopes  to  get  in  must  make  up  his  mind  to  ap 
proach  with  all  the  caution,  ceremony  and  circumlo- 
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cution  with  which  the  allies  are  advancing  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Fort  Sumter,  the  largest  of  our  fortresses,  is 
a  work  of  solid  masonry,  octagonal  in  form,  pierced 
on  the  north,  east  and  west  sides  with  a  double  row 

of  port-holes  for  the  heaviest 
Fort  Sumter.  guns,  and  on  the  south  or  land 

side,  in  addition  to  openings  for 
guns,  loop-holes  for  musketry,  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbor,  on  the  edge  of  the  ship  channel,  and 
is  said  to  be  bomb-proof.  It  is  at  present  without 
any  regular  garrison.  There  is  a  large  force  of 
workmen  —  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all  — 
busily  employed  in  mounting  the  guns  and  otherwise 
putting  this  great  strategic  point  in  order.  The  ar 
mament  of  Fort  Sumter  consists  of  140  guns,  many 
of  them  being  the  formidable  ten-inch  "  Columbi- 
ads,"  which  throw  either  shot  or  shell,  and  which 
have  a  fearful  range.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  yet  in 
position,  and  the  work  of  mounting  pieces  of  this 
calibre  in  the  casemates  is  necessarily  a  slow  one. 
There  is  also  a  large  amount  .of  artillery  stores,  con 
sisting  of  about  40,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  pro 
portionate  quantity  of  shot  and  shell.  The  workmen 
engaged  here  sleep  in  the  fort  every  night,  owing  to 
the  want  of  any  regular  communication  with  the 
city.  The  wharf  or  landing  is  on  the  south  side,  and 
is  of  course  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  from  all  the 
openings  on  that  side. 

The  fortress  most  closely  commanding  the  city 
and  its  roadstead  is  Castle  Pinckney,  which  is 
located  on  the  southern  extremity  of  a  narrow  slip 
of  marsh  land,  which  extends  in  a  northerly  direc 
tion  to  Hog  Island  Channel.  To  the  harbor  side  the 
so-called  castle  presents  a  cir- 
Castle  Pinckney.  cular  front.  It  has  never  been 
considered  of  much  consequence 
as  a  fortress,  although  its  proximity  to  the  city 
would  give  it  importance,  if  properly  armed  and  gar 
risoned.  From  hasty  observation,  we  find  that  there 
are  about  fifteen  guns  mounted  on  the  parapet ;  the 
majority  of  them  are  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
pouuders.  Some  "  Columbiads"  are,  however,  within 
the  walls.  There  are  also  supplies  of  powder,  shot, 
and  shell.  At  present  there  is  no  garrison  at  the 
post;  the  only  residents  are  one  or  two  watchmen, 
who  have  charge  of  the  harbor  light.  Some  thirty 
or  forty  day  laborers  are  employed  repairing  the 
cisterns,  and  putting  the  place  generally  in  order." 
The  arsenal  in  Charleston  was  already  lost 
to  the  Government  by  direct  orders  of  Secre 
tary  Floyd — having  been,  early  in  December, 
turned  over  to  the  Governor's  care  under  plea 
of  keeping  it  safe  from  mob  seizure.  Why 
were  not  the  arms  transported,  in  October,  to 
Fort  Moultrie  ?  Why  had  the  Secretary  placed, 


in  advance,  in  that  arsenal,  the  quotas  of  mus 
kets  to  be  assigned  to  several  Southern  States  ? 
It  will  be  found  only  one  of  many  acts  evi 
dencing  direct  complicity  with  the  revolution 
ists  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Floyd,  from  an  early 
stage  of  the  conspiracy,  that  70,000  stand  of 
arms  were  placed  in  that  arsenal  and  turned 
over/w  safe  keeping  to  the  revolutionists  them 
selves.  Whatever  justification  the  secession 
leaders  may  urge  for  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
laws,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  justify 
the  duplicity  and  treason  practiced  by  cabi 
net  officers  who  used  their  high  positions  and 
sworn  authority  to  betray  their  confiding 
constituents.  If  Mr.  Floyd,  or  Mr.  Cobb,  or 
Mr.  Thompson,  even  thought  secession,  they 
had  no  right,  as  honorable  and  just  men,  to 
remain  a  single  day  in  the  cabinet.  That 
they  did  remain,  to  scheme  and  plot  against 
the  government  which  was  paying  them  their 
salaries,  which  they  had  sworn  solemnly  to 
uphold  and  defend,  from  which  they  had  re 
ceived  all  their  honors  and  political  position, 
cannot  fail  to  attach  a  stigma  to  their  names 
which  no  historian  may  efface,  let  the  result 
of  the  Revolution  be  what  it  may.  Benedict 
Arnold's  treason  was  not  more  odious  to  man 
kind  because  of  its  failure — its  success  would 
have  equally  rendered  his  name  a  synonym 
of  moral  turpitude. 

Secretary  Thompson  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  North 
Carolina  (December  18th), 
to  induce  the  State  Legislature  to  act  on  the 
question  of  a  cooperation  of  States  in  the 
Secession  movement.  The  Secretary  was  un 
derstood  to  be  entirely  committed  to  the 
plans  of  the  Seceders  in  disrupting  the 
Union ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  Gulf  States,  preferred  that  there  should 
be  cooperation  among  the  States,  thus  to 
render  the  safety  of  the  act  more  assured,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Slave  Confederacy  more 
expeditious.  The  Secretary  acted  as  the  Com 
missioner  of  Mississippi  to  North  Carolina. 

The  Crisis  Committee  of 
Thirty-three,  on  Monday, 
(December  17th,)  received 
from  Mr.  Rust,  of  Arkansas,  a  proposition 
which  he  assumed  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
South.  It  was,  in  substance,  the  extension  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific, 


Secretary  Tkomp- 
son'd  Complicity. 


The  Crisis  Committee. 
Second  week. 
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with  recognition  and  protection  of  Slavery 
South  of  it.  Consultations  were  constantly 
being  held  by  the  different  Congressional  del 
egations,  to  consider  the  several  schemes  pro 
posed  and  the  action  proper  and  necessary  for 
their  representative  on  the  Committee.  This 
representative,  therefore,  became  the  exponent 
of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  his  State. 

Tuesday,  Mr.  Winter  Davis'  proposition 
was  adopted  unanimously.  It  was  as.  follows : 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
That  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to 
cause  their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  them  are  in  conflict  with,  or  tend 
to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  2d  sec 
tion  of  the  IVth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery  up  of  persons  held  to 
labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  there 
from  ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
earnestly  request  that  all  enactments  having  such 
tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  And  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  communi 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  sev 
eral  States,  with  the  request  that  they  will  lay  the 
same  before  the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively." 

This  resolution,  apparently,  gave  the 
assurance  that  the  Republicans  were  solicit 
ous  in  regard  to  Constitutional  obligations. 
The  discussion  which  grew  out  of  its  intro 
duction  elicited  the  confession  from  Southern 
members  that  the  Republicans  had  been  mis 
represented  on  the  question  of  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  while  the 
several  "Liberty  Bills"  of  Northern  States, 
which  underwent  a  searching  analysis,  were 
shown  to  be  in  strict  concordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  comparatively  harmless  in 
their  reputed  opposition  to  an  enforcement  of 
the  Fugitive  Law.  The  day's  wTork  was, 
therefore,  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  won  from 
the  Southerners  themselves,  acknowledg 
ments  of  their  hitherto  misapprehensions  and 
misinterpretations  of  the  Anti-Slavery  oppo 
sition  of  the  North.  A  sub-committee,  con 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Dunn,  Millson,  Bris- 
tow  and  Kellogg,  was  appointed,  to  consider 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Southern  mem 
bers  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

"Wednesday's  session  of  the  Committee  was 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Rust's 


ultimatum  proposition;  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken.  The  Republicans  expressed  their 
opposition  to  an  actual  protection  to  the  in 
stitution  South  of  the  line  named.  It  would 
involve  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Sla 
very  to  Congressional  protection — a  right  they 
wTere,  under  any  circumstances,  unwilling  to 
concede. 

Thursday's  proceedings  were  devoted  to 
the  further  discussion  of  the  Rust  proposi 
tion.  Mr.  Adams  of  Massachusetts  in  a  very 
able  and  elaborate  speech,  took  the  position 
that  the  Republican  party  could  not  consent 
to  any  proposition  looking  to  a  protection  of 
Slavery  in  Territories,  or  to  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  looking  to  a  recognition  of 
Slavery  by  that  instrument. 

The  proceedings  of  Friday  were  confined 
to  the  Rust  propositions.  It  was  decided, 
finally,  to  adjourn  the  vote,  on  their  accept 
ance  or  rejection,  to  Thursday,  December 
29th.  After  adjournment  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Committee  remained  in  close 
conference  for  some  time. 

The  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirteen  also  held  a  session 
on  Friday.  Mr.  Wade  of 
Ohio  repeated  the  substance  of  his  previous 
declarations.  He  stated  that  "  no  compromise 
could  be  made,  as  the  Republicans  had  done 
nothing  unconstitutionally,  not  having  been 
in  power  to  do  so.  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been 
elected  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  ought  to  have  the  same 
chance  as  others  had  before  him  to  develop 
his  policy,  which  would  be  perfectly  consist 
ent  with  their  constitutional  rights.  The  as 
sumption  that  the  Republicans,  nothing 
having  been  brought  against  them  of  any 
practical  character,  were  going  to  do  some 
wrong,  was  an  insult,  and  came  with  bad 
grace  from  a  party  that  had  so  much  mischief 
to  the  country." 

This  brought  out  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  great  candor  and  earnestness,  de 
clared  that  "  he  was  ready  now  to  unite  in 
recommending  such  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  as  will  take  the  Slavery  question  out 
of  Congress.  In  view  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  Republic  with  disunion,  revolu 
tion,  and  civil  war,  he  was  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  matters  in  controversy,  without  any 
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regard  to  his  previous  action,  and  as  if  he 
had  never  made  a. speech  or  given  a  vote  on 
the  subject." 

Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  a  like  spirit,  and 
gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  nothing  might 
at  least  result  from  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
which  would,  in  any  degree,  savor  of  a  disin 
clination  to  adjust  differences  and  thus  to 
court  the  calamities  of  disunion. 

We  may  add  to  our  chap 
ter  of  the  week's  features 
a  reference  to  the  recep 
tion,  by  Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  of  the  Com 
missioner  from  Mississippi,  Judge  H.  K.  Han 
dy.  Their  correspondence,  as  pu  Wished,  Satur 
day,  Dec.  22d,  in  the  Baltimore  papers,  showed 
that,  under  the  executive  hand  of  Gov.  Hicks, 
Maryland  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  seces 
sion  movement.  The  gist  of  the  correspon 
dence  may  thus  be  given : 

Judge  Handy  inquires  whether  the  Gov 
ernor  will  convene  the  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  Mississippi  in 
measures  necessary  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  South  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy. 

The  Governor  replies  at  some  length.  He 
says  that  Maryland  is  identified  with  the 
Southern  States  in  feeling,  institutions,  and 
habits ;  but  she  is  also  conservative  and  de 
voted  to  the  union  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution,  and  her  people  will  use  all  hon 
orable  means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  these. 
He  declares  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  upholding 
and  maintaining  their  rights  under  the  Con 
stitution.  They  believe  that  their  rights  will 
yet  be  admitted  and  secured,  and  not  until  it 
is  certain  they  will  be  respected  no  longer — 
not  until  every  honorable,  constitutional,  and 
lawful  effort  to  secure  them  is  exhausted— will 
they  consent  to  any  efforts  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  people  of  Maryland  are 
anxious  that  time  should  be  given  and  oppor 
tunity  afforded  for  a  fair  and  honorable  ad 
justment  of  the  difficulties  and  grievances  of 
which  they,  more  than  the  people  of  any  other 
State,  have  a  right  to  complain. 

He  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  desire  an  adjustment, 
and  he  thinks  it  will  be  promptly  effected! 
Until  the  effort  is  found  vain,  he  cannot  con 
sent  to  any  precipitate  revolutionary  action  | 


to  aid  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
When  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
adjustment,  and  not  until  then,  will  he  exer 
cise  any  power  with  which  he  is  vested  to 
afford  even  an  opportunity  for  such  a  pro 
ceeding.  Whatever  powers  he  may  have  he 
will  use  only  after  full  consultation  with  the 
other  Border  States,  since  we  and  they,  in 
the  event  of  any  dismemberment  of  the  Union, 
will  suffer  more  than  all  the  others  combined. 
He  states  that  he  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  the  Governors  of  these  States,  and  awaits 
with  much  solicitude  the  indications  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  them.  When  this  is 
made  known,  he  will  be  prepared  to  take 
such  steps  as  duty  and  the  interests  of  the 
State  demand.  He  is,  consequently,  unable 
to  say  whether  or  when  the  Legislature  will 
be  called. 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Featherstone,  Commis 
sioner  from  the  same  State  to  Kentucky,  had 
an  interview  with  Gov.  Magoffin,  of  Ken 
tucky,  Dec.  21st.,  but  the  result  was  not  defi 
nitively  made  known  until  a  later  day. 

December  21st,  Caleb 
Gushing  arrived  in  Char-  Caleb  Cush ing,s 
lest  on  as  a  messenger  from  Mission  to  Charleston. 
the  President  to  the  Con 
vention.  His  mission  was  understood  to  be 
to  prevail  upon  the  Convention  to  respect  the 
status  quo  of  the  Federal  laws  during  Mr.  Bu 
chanan's  administration,  giving  guarantees 
of  a  non-reinforcement  of  Major  Anderson. 
He  remained  but  five  hours  in  the  city,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Washington  to  re 
port  that  the  Convention  would  make  no 
promises  whatever — that  it  must  act  as  cir 
cumstances  might  dictate — leaving  all  nego 
tiations  to  special  commissioners.  A  cabinet 
meeting  was  called  (Dec.  22nd,)  upon  his 
return,  when  a  stormy  and  anxious  session  is 
reported  to  have  been  held. 

The  Committee's  Saturday's  Session,  was 
one  of  earnest  consideration.  Mr.  Critten- 
den's  Compromise  Resolutions  were  brought 
forward  and  acted  upon.  The  entire  plan 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Bigler  and  Dong- 
las,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Crittenden  himself,  with 
remarkable  power  and  zeal.  Mr.  Douglas  re 
iterated  his  expressed  determination  to  con 
sider  the  question  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  as  though  he  had  never  cast  a  vote 
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or  uttered  a  sentiment  on  the  subject  before. 
If  that  mode  of  compromise  would  not  an 
swer,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  go  for 
any  other,  consistent  with  honor  or  justice. 

The  appeals  of  Mr.  Crittenden  in  behalf  of 
the  Union  are  said  to  have  been  sublime.  He, 
too,  was  willing  to  embrace  any  other  effec 
tive  mode  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  preferred  a 
division,  by  a  line,  across  the  country,  because 
in  that  way  the  question  of  Slavery  could  be 
taken  out  of  Congress  and  separated  entirely 
from  the  popular  elections  in  the  North, 
without  which  we  never  could  have  perma 
nent  peace. 

Messrs.  Wade,  Doolittle,  Collamer  and 
Grimes,  opposed  the  proposition  with  much 
earnestness.  They  maintained  that  the  people, 
in  the  late  election,  decided  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  Territories,  and  therefore  they  had 
no  concessions  to  make  or  offer.  They  mani 
fested  great  unwillingness  to  act,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Seward,  but  as  they  could 
give  no  assurance  of  his  immediate  return, 
the  Committee  declined  to  defer  action  on 
account  of  his  absence. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Toombs  and  Hunter  dis 
cussed  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country  with  real  feeling  and  power,  and, 
while  manifesting  a  willingness  to  accept 
any  measure  of  final  settlement  which  would 
secure  their  just  rights  in  the  Union,  insisted 
that  propositions  must  come  from  the  domi 
nant  party,  the  Republicans. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  Crittenden's  first  resolu 
tion  was  as  follows : 

For  the  proposition — Messrs.  Bigler,  Crittenden, 
Douglas,  Rice  and  Powell — 5. 

Against  it — Messrs.  Davis,  Doolittle,  Collamer, 
Wade,  Toombs,  Grimes  and  Hunter — 7. 

Messrs.  Hunter,  Toombs  and  Davis,  never 
theless,  intimated  an  inclination  to  go  for 


it  if  the  Republicans  would  propose  it  in  good 
faith. 

The  second  proposition  submitted  by  Mr. 
Crittenden,  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  dockyards  and  arsenals, 
was  voted  against  by  Messrs.  Collamer,  Doo 
little,  Grimes  and  Wade.  The  remainder  of 
the  committee  voted  for  the  proposition,  but 
as  it  had  not  a  majority  of  the  Republicans,  it 
was  defeated  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  that  no  proposition  should  be 
considered  adopted  and  recommended  to  the 
Senate  which  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  votes  and  also  a  majority  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Republicans. 

The  third  clause,  denying  the  right  of 
Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  defeated  by  the  same  vote, 
the  Republicans  all  voting  against  it,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Committee  for  it. 

The  fourth  clause,  establishing  the  right  of 
transit,  was  defeated  by  the  same  vote. 

The  fifth,  which  is  intended  to  perfect  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  by  requiring  the  several 
States  to  pay  for  fugitives  who  might  be  res 
cued  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  was  lost  by 
the  same  vote,  the  Republicans  all  voting  in 
the  negative. 

Many  other  propositions  were  offered  and 
voted  upon,  but  none  of  leading  importance, 
none  that  would  meet  the  great  exigencies  of 
the  times. 

Mr.  Davis  submitted  a  resolution  expressly 
recognizing  property  in  slaves,  but  no  vote 
was  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  Toombs  submitted  a  series  of  resolu 
tions,  embracing  substantially  the  principles 
of  the  Breckenridge  platform,  but  final  action 
was  not  taken  on  them. 

The  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
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THE  Address  to  the  peo 
ple  of  the  Slaveholding 
States  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ehett,  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention, 
Monday,  Dec.  24th.  It  was  considered  Mon 
day  and  Tuesday,  and,  after  various  amend 
ments,  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

"  THE  ADDRESS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  CARO 
LINA,  ASSKMBLED  IN  CONVENTION,  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  TUB  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

"It  is  now  seventy- three  years  since  the  union 
between  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States.  During  this  period  their 
advance  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power,  has  been 
with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld. 
The  great  object  of  their  union  was  external  defense 
from  the  aggressions  of  more  powerful  nations  ;  now 
complete,  from  their  mere  progress  in  power,  thirty- 
one  millions  of  people,  with  a  commerce  and  navi 
gation  which  explores  every  sea,  and  of  agricultural 
production  which  are  necessary  to  every  civilized 
people,  command  the  friendship  of  the  world.  But, 
tmfortunately,  our  internal  peace  has  not  grown 
with  our  external  prosperity.  Discontent  and  con 
tention  have  moved  in  the  bosom  of  the  Confederacy 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  During  this  time  South 
Carolina  has  twice  called  her  people  together  in  so 
lemn  convention,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ag 
gressions  and  unconstitutional  wrongs  perpetrated 
by  the  people  of  the  North  on  the  people  of  the 
South.  These  wrongs  were  submitted  to  by  the 
people  of  the  South,  under  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  they  would  be  final.  But  these  hopes  and  ex 
pectations  have  proved  to  be  void.  Instead  of  be 
ing  incentives  to  forbearance  our  submission  has 
only  instigated  to  new  forms  of  aggressions  and  out 
rage,  and  South  Carolina,  again  assembling  her  peo 
ple  in  convention,  has  this  day  dissolved  her  con 
nection  with  the  States  constituting  the  United 
States. 

"  The  one  great  evil,  from  which  all  other  evils 
have  flowed,  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States.  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  the  government  of  a  con 
federate  republic,  but  of  a  consolidated  democracy. 
It  is  no 'longer  a  free  government,  but  a  despotism. 
It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  government  as  Great  Britain  at 
tempted  to  set  over  pur  fathers,  and  which  was  re 
sisted  and  defeated  by  a  seven  years'  struggle  for 
independence. 

"  The  Revolution  of  1776  turned  upon  one  great 
principle,  self-government  and  self-taxation,  the  cri 
terion  of  self-government.  Where  the  interests  of 
two  people  united  together  under  one  Government 
are  different,  eaeh  must  have  the  power  to  protect 
its  interests  by  the  organization  of  the  Government 
or  they  cannot  be  free.  The  interests  of  Great  Bri 
tain  and  of  the  colonies  were  different  and  antago 
nistic.  Great  Britain  was  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  all  nations  toward  their  colonies  of 
making  them  tributary  to  their  wealth  and  power. 
She  had  vast  and  complicated  relations  with  the 
whole  world.  Her  policy  toward  her  North  Ame 
rican  colonies  was  to-  identify  them  with  her  ia  all 
these  complicated  relations,  and  to  make  them  bear, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  full  bur 
den  of  her  obligations  and  necessities.  She  had  a 
vast  public  debt ;  she  had  a  European  policy  and 
an  Asiatic  policy,  which  had  occasioned  the  accu 
mulation  of  her  public  debt,  and  which  kept  her  in 
continual  wars.  The  North  American  colonies  sa  \v 
their  interests,  political  and  commercial,  sacrificed 
by  such  a  policy.  Their  interests  required  that  they 
should  not  be  identified  with  the  burdens  and  wars 
of  the  mother  country.  They  had  been  settled  under 
charters  which  gave  them  self-government,  at  least 
so  far  as  their  property  was  concerned.  They  had 
taxed  themselves,  and  had  never  been  taxed  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  To  make  them  a  part 
of  a  consolidated  empire,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  determined  to  assume  the  power  of  legislat 
ing  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Our 
ancestors  resisted  the  pretension.  They  refused  to 
be  a  part  of  the  consolidated  Government  of  Great 
Britain. 
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"  The  Southern  States  now 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  posi 
tion  toward  the  Northern  States 
that  our  ancestors  in  the  colonies  did  toward  Great 
Britain.  The  Northern  States,  having  the  majority  in 
Congress,  claim  the  same  power  of  omnipotence  in 
legislation  as  the  British  Parliament.  '  The  general 
welfare'  is  the  only  limit  to  the  legislation  of  either; 
and  the  majority  in  Congress,  as  in  the  British  Par 
liament,  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  expediency  of  the 
legislation  this  '  general  welfare'  requires.  Thus  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  become  a  con 
solidated  Government,  and  the  people  of  the  South 
ern  States  are  compelled  to  meet  the  very  despotism 
their  fathers  threw  off  in  the  Revolution  of  1776. 

"  The  consolidation  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  colonies  was  attempted  to  be  car 
ried  out  by  the  taxes.  The  British  Parliament  un 
dertook  to  tax  the  colonies  to  promote  British  inter 
ests.  Our  fathers  resisted  this  pretension.  They 
claimed  the  right  of  self-taxation  through  their  Col 
onial  Legislatures.  They  were  not  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  therefore  could  not 
rightfully  be  taxed  by  its  Legislature.  The  British 
Government,  however,  offered  them  a  representation 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  from  the  ma 
jority,  aud  they  refused  it.  Between  taxation  with 
out  any  representation,  and  taxation  without  a  rep 
resentation  adequate  to  protection,  there  was  no 
difference.  By  neither  would  the  colonies  tax  them 
selves.  Hence  they  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  laid  by 
the  British  Parliament. 

"  The  Southern  States  now  stand  in  the  same  rela 
tion  toward  the  Northern  States,  in  the  vital  matter 
of  taxation,  that  our  ancestors  stood  toward  the  peo 
ple  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  in  a  minority  in  Con 
gress.  Their  representation  in  Congress  is  useless 
to  protect  them  against  unjust  taxation,  and  they 
are  taxed  by  the  people  of  the  North  for  their  bene 
fit,  exactly  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  taxed  our 
ancestors  in  the  British  Parlisment  for  their  benefit. 
For  the  last  forty  years  the  taxes  laid  by  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  have  been  laid  with  a  view 
of  subserving  the  interests  of  the  North.  The  people 
of  the  South  have  been  taxed  by  duties  on  imports, 
not  for  revenue,  but  for  an  object  inconsistent  with 
revenue — to  promote,  by  prohibitions,  Northern  in 
terests  in  the  productions  of  their  mines  and  manu 
factures. 

"  There  is  another  evil  in  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  toward  the  Northern  States,  which  our  an 
cestors  refused  to  bear  toward  Great  Britain.  Our 
ancestors  not  only  taxed  themselves,  but  all  the 
taxes  coilected  from  them  were  expended  among 
them.  Had  they  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of 
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the  British  Government,  the 
taxes  collected  from  them 
weuld  have  been  expended  en 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  They  were  fully 
aware  of  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  in  impoverishing 
the  people  from  whom  taxes  are  collected,  and  in  en 
riching  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  their  expen 
diture.  To  prevent  the  evils  of  such  a  policy  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  drove  them  on  to  revolution.  Yet 
this  British  policy  has  been  fully  realized  toward  the 
Southern  States  by  the  Northern  States.  The  peo 
ple  of  the  Southern  States  are  not  only  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Northern  States,  but  after  the  taxes 
are  collected  three-fourths  of  them  are  expended  at 
the  North.  This  cause,  with  others  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  General  Government,  has  prov 
incialized  the  cities  of  the  South.  Their  growth  is 
paralyzed,  while  they  are  the  mere  suburbs  of 
Northern  cities.  The  basis  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  are  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  South ;  yet  Southern  cities  do  not  carry  it  on. 
Our  foreign  trade  is  almost  annihilated.  In  1740 
there,  were  five  ship-yards  in  South  Carolina  to  build 
ships  to  carry  on  our  direct  trade  with  Europe.  Be 
tween  1740  and  1779  there  were  built  in  these  yards 
twenty-five  square-rigged  vessels,  besides  a  great 
number  of  sloops  and  schooners,  to  carry  on  our 
coast  and  West  India  trade.  In  the  half  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  from  1725  to 
1775,  the  population  of  South  Carolina  increased 
seven-fold. 

"  No  man  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  our  an 
cestors  intended  to  establish  over  their  posterity 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  government  they  had  over 
thrown.  The  great  object  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  internal  operation,  was,  doubt 
less,  to  secure  the  great  end  of  the  Revolution — a 
limited  free  government — a  government  limited  to 
those  matters  only  which  were  general  and  common 
to  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  All  sectional 
or  local  interests  were  to  be  left  to  the  States.  By 
no  other  arrangement  would  they  obtain  free  go 
vernment  by  a  Constitution  common  to  so  vast  a 
Confederacy.  Yet  by  gradual  and  steady  encroach 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  South,  the  limitations  in  the  Consti 
tution  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  become  consolidated,  with 
a  claim  of  limitless  powers  in  its  operations. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  while  such  is  the  charac 
ter  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
should  assume  to  possess  power  over  all  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  country.  The  agitations  on  the  sub 
ject  of  Slavery  in  the  South  are  the  natural  results 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Government.  Responsi 
bility  follows  power  ;  and  if  the  people  of  the  North 
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have  the  power  by  Congress  'tof 
promote  the  general  welfare  o 
the  United  States  '  by  any  means 
they  deem  expedient,  why  should  they  not  assail 
and  overthrow  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
South  ?  They  are  responsible  for  its  continuance  or 
existence,  in  proportion  to  their  power.  A  majority 
in  Congress,  according  to  their  interested  and  per 
verted  views,  is  omnipotent.  The  inducements  to 
act  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery,  under  such  circum 
stances,  were  so  imperious  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
moral  necessity.  To  make,  however,  their  numeri 
cal  power  available  to  rule  the  Union,  the  North 
must  consolidate  their  power.  It  would  not  be 
united  on  any  matter  common  to  the  whole  Union — 
in  other  words,  on  any  constitutional  subject — for 
on  such  subjects  divisions  are  as  likely  to  exist  in 
the  North  as  in  the  South.  Slavery  was  strictly  a 
sectional  interest.  If  this  could  be  made  the  crite 
rion  of  parties  at  the  North,  the  North  could  be 
united  in  its  power,  and  thus  carry  out  its  measures 
of  sectional  ambition,  encroachment,  and  aggran 
dizement.  To  build  up  their  sectional  predominance 
in  the  Union,  the  Constitution  must  be  first  abolished 
by  constructions  ;  but,  that  being  done,  the  consoli 
dation  of  the  North  to  rule  the  South,  by  the  tariff 
and  Slavery  issues,  was  in  the  obvious  course  of 
things. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  an  ex 
periment.  The  experiment  consisted  in  'uniting 
under  one  Government  different  peoples,  living  in 
different  climates,  and  having  different  pursuits  of 
industry  and  institutions.  It  matters  not  how  care 
fully  the  limitations  of  such  a  government  be  laid 
down  in  the  constitution — its  success  must  at  least 
depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  to  the  con 
stitutional  compact  in  enforcing  them.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  language  to  exclude  false  infer 
ences,  constructions,  and  perversions,  in  any  consti 
tution  ;  and  when  vast  sectional  interests  are  to  be 
subserved,  involving  the  appropriation  of  countless 
millions  of  money,  it  has  not  been  the  usual  expe 
rience  of  mankind  that  words  on  parchment  can  ar 
rest  power.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  power  would  yield  to  faith — 
that  integrity  would  be  stronger  than  interest,  and 
that  thus  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  observed.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  made. 
The  Southern  States,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Government,  have  striven  to  keep  it  within  the 
orbit  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  experi 
ment  has  failed.  The  whole  Constitution,  by  the  con 
structions  of  the  Northern  people,  has  been  swal 
lowed  up  by  a  few  words  in  its  preamble.  In  their 
reckless  lust  for  power  they  seem  unable  to  compre- 
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hendthat  seeming  paradox,  that 
the  more  power  is  given  to  the 
general  Government  the  weaker 
it  becomes.  Its  strength  consists  in  its  generality  and 
limitations.  To  extend  the  scope  of  its  power  over 
sectional  or  local  interests,  is  to  raise  up  against  it 
opposition  and  resistance.  In  all  such  matters  the 
General  Government  must  necessarily  be  a  despot 
ism,  because  all  sectional  or  local  interests  must  ever 
be  represented  by  a  minority  in  the  councils  of  the 
General  Government — having  no  power  to  protect 
itself  against  the  rule  of  the  majority.  The  majority, 
constituted  from  those  who  do  not  represent  these 
sectional  or  local  interests,  will  control  and  govern 
them.  A  free  people  cannot  submit  to  such  a  Gov 
ernment  ;  and  the  more  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its 
power  the  greater  must  be  the  dissatisfaction  it  must 
produce,  and  the  weaker  it  must  become.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  it  abstains  from  usurped  powers, 
and  the  more  faithfully  it  adheres  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitutions,  the  stronger  it  is  made.  The 
Northern  people  have  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  faith  to  perceive  that  to  observe  the  limitation 
of  the  Constitution  was  the  only  way  to  its  per 
petuity. 

"  Under  such  a  Government  there  must,  of  course, 
be  many  and  endless  '  irrepressible  conflicts,'  be 
tween  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  The 
same  faithlessness  which  has  abolished  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  will  not  fail  to  carry  out 
the  sectional  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  abolish 
ed."  There  must  be  conflict ;  and  the  weaker  sec 
tion  of  the  Union  can  only  find  peace  and  liberty  in 
an  independence  of  the  North.  The  repeated  efforts 
made  by  South  Carolina,  in  a  wise  conservatism,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  General  Government  in  its 
fatal  progress  to  consolidation,  have  been  unsup 
ported  and  denounced  as  faithless  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  very  men  and  States  who 
were  destroying  it  by  their  usurpations.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  reform  or  restore  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  All  confidence  in  the  North  is  lost 
in  the  South.  The  faithlessness  of  half  a  century  has 
opened  a  gulf  of  separation  between  them  which  no 
promises  or  engagements  can  fill. 

"  It  cannot  be  believed  that  our  ancestors  would 
have  assented  to  any  union  whatever  with  the  peo 
ple  of  the  North  if  the  feelings  and  opinions  now  ex 
isting  among  them  had  existed  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed.  There  was  then  no  tariff— no  Negro 
fanaticism.  It  was  the  delegates  from  New  England 
who  proposed,  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  to  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  that  if  they  would-  agree  to  give  Con 
gress  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  by  a  majo 
rity,  that  they  would  support  the  extension  of  the 
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African  slave-trade  for  twenty 
y^rs.  African  Slavery  existed 
in  all  the  States  but  one.  The  idea 
that  they  would  be  made  to  pay  that  tribute  to  their 
Northern  Confederates  which  they  had  refused  to 
pay  to  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  institution  of  Afri 
can  Slavery  would  be  made  the  grand  basis  of 
sectional  organization  of  the  North  to  rule  the 
South,  never  crossed  their  imaginations.  The  Union 
of  the  Constitution  was  a  Union  of  Slavehokling 
States.  It  rests  on  Slavery,  by  prescribing  a  repre 
sentation  in  Congress  for  three-fifths  of  our  slaves. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven 
tion  which  framed  the  Constitution  to  show  that  the 
Southern  States  would  have  formed  any  other 
Union,  and  still  less  that  they  would  have  formed  a 
Union  with  more  powerful  uon-Slaveholding  States, 
having  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla 
ture  of  the  Government.  They  were  guilty  of  no 
such  folly.  Time  and  the  progress  of  things  have 
totally  altered  the  relations  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  since  the  Union  was  first  estab 
lished.  That  identity  of  feeling,  interests  and  insti 
tutions  which  once  existed  is  gone.  They  are  now 
divided  between  agriculture,  and  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  States — between  Slaveholding  and 
non-Slaveholding  States.  Their  institutions  and  in 
dustrial  pursuits  have  made  them  totally  different 
peoples.  That  equality  in  the  government  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union  which  once  existed  no 
longer  exists.  We  but  imitate  the  policy  of  our 
fathers  m  dissolving  a  Union  with  non-Slaveholding 
Confederates,  and  seeking  a  Confederation  with 
Slaveholding  States. 

"  Experience  has  proved  that  Slaveholding  States 
cannot  be  safe  in  subjection  to  Non-Slaveholding 
States.  Indeed,  no  people  ever  expect  to  preserve 
their  rights  and  liberties  unless  they  are  in  their  own 
custody.  To  plunder  and  oppress  where  plunder 
and  oppression  can  be  practiced  with  impunity, 
seems  to  be  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  fairest 
portions  of  the  world  have  been  turned  into  wilder 
nesses,  and  the  most  civilized  and  prosperous  com 
munities  have  been  impoverished  and  ruined  by 
Anti-Slavery  fanaticism.  The  people  of  the  North 
have  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  designs  and 
policy.  United  as  a  section  in  the  late  Presidential 
election,  they  have  elected  as  the  exponent  of  their 
policy  one  who  has  openly  declared  that  all  the 
States  of  the  United  States  must  be  made  Free  States 
or  Slave  States.  It  is  true  that  among  those  who 
aided  in  this  election,  there  are  various  shades  of 
Anti-Slavery  hostility.  But  if  African  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  be  the  evil  their  political  combina 
tions  affirm  it  to  be,  the  requisitions  of  an  inexorable 
logic  must  lead  them  to  emancipation.  If  it  is  right 


to  preclude  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  a  Territory,  why  should  it  be     Ad 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  States? 
The  one  is  not  at  all  more  unconstitutional  than  the 
other,  according  to  the   decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    And  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Northern  States  will  soon  have  the 
power  to  make  that  Court  what  they  please,  and 
that  the  Constitution  never  has  been  any  barrier 
whatever  to  their  exercise  of  power,  what  check 
can  there  be  in  the  unrestrained  counsels  of  the 
North  to  emancipation?    There  is  sympathy  in  asso 
ciation,  which  carries  men  along  without  principle  ; 
but  when  there  is  principle,  and  that  principle  is 
fortified  by  long  existing  prejudices  and  feelings,  as 
sociation  is  omnipotent  in  party  influences.     In  spite 
of  all  disclaimers  and  professions,  there  can  be  but 
one  end  to  the  submission  by  the  South  to  the  rule 
of  a  sectional  Anti-Slavery  Government  at  Washing 
ton  ;   and  that  end,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South.    The 
hypocrisy  of  thirty  years — the  faithlessness  of  their 
whole  course  from  the  commencement  of  our  union 
with  them — show  that  the  people  of  the  non-Slave-  • 
holding  North,  are  not  and  cannot  be  safe  associates 
of  the  Slaveholding  South  under  a  common  Govern 
ment.    Not  only  their  fanaticism,  but  their  erro 
neous  views  of  the  principles  of  free  Governments 
render  it  doubtful   whether,  separated    from   the 
South,  they  can  maintain  a  free  Government  among 
themselves.    Brute  numbers  with  them  is  the  great 
element  of  free  Government.   A  majority  is  infallible 
and  omnipotent.     '  The  right  divine  to  rule  in  kings' 
is  only  transferred  to  their  majority.    The  very  ob 
ject  of  all  constitutions,  in  free,  popular  govern 
ments,  is  to  restrain  the  majority.    Constitutions, 
therefore,  according  to  their  theory,  must  be  most 
unrighteous  inventions,  restricting  liberty.     None 
3ught  to  exist,  but  the  body  politic  ought  simply  to 
have  a  political  organization,  to  bring  out  and  en- 
'orce  the  will  of  a  majority.     This  theory  may  be 
larmless  in  a  small  community,  having  an  iudentity 
of  interests  and  pursuits,  but  over  a  vast  State — still 
more,  over  a  vast  Confederacy,  having  various  and 
conflicting  interests  and  pursuits — it  is  a  remorseless 
despotism.  In  resisting  it,  as  applicable  to  ourselves 
we  are  vindicating  the  great  cause  of  free  govern 
ment,  more  important,  perhaps,  to  the  world  than 
the  existence  of  the  United  States.    Nor  in  resisting 
t,  do  we  intend  to  depart  from  the  safe  instrumen- 
ality  the  system  of  government  we  have  established 
with  them  requires.    In  separating  from  them  we 
nvade  no  rights — no  interest  of  theirs.    We  violate 
no  obligation  of  duty  to  them.    As  separate,  inde- 
>endent  States  in  Convention,  we  made  the  Consti- 
ution  of  the  United  States  with  them ;  and  as  sepa- 
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rate,  independent  States,  each 
State  acting  for  itself,  we  adopt 
ed  it.  South  Carolina,  acting  in 
her  sovereign  capocity,  now  thinks  proper  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  She  did  not  part  with  her  sovereignty 
in  adopting  the  Constitution.  The  last  thing  a  State 
can  be  presumed  to  have  surrendered  is  her  sover 
eignty.  Her  sovereignty  is  her  life.  Nothing  but  a 
clear,  express  grant  can  alienate  it.  Inference 
should  be  dumb.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
those  who  have  construed  away  all  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  should  also  by  construction 
claim  the  annihilation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  Having  abolished  all  barriers  to  their  om 
nipotence  by  their  faithless  constructions  in  the 
operations  of  the  General  Government,  it  is  most 
natural  that  they  should  endeavor  to  do  the  same 
toward  us  in  the  States.  The  truth  is,  they  having 
violated  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  at  an  end  as  a  compact.  It  is  morally  obliga 
tory  only  on  those  who  choose  to  accept  its  per 
verted  terms.  South  Carolina,  deeming  the  com 
pact  not  only  violated  in  particular  features,  but 
virtually  abolished  by  her  Northern  Confederates, 
withdraws  herself  as  u  party  from  its  obligations. 
The  right  to  do  so  is  denied  by  her  Northern  Con 
federates.  They  desire  to  establish  a  despotism,  not 
only  omnipotent  in  Congress,  but  omnipotent  over 
the  States ;  and  as  if  to  manifest  the  imperious 
necessity  of  our  secession,  they  threaten  us  with 
the  sword,  to  coerce  submission  to  their  rule. 

"  Citizens  of  the  Slaveholding  States  of  the  United 
States,  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have 
placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  great  controversy 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  We 
would  have  preferred  that  other  States  should  have 
assumed  the  position  we  now  occupy.  Independent 
ourselves,  we  disclaim  any  design  or  desire  to  lead 
the  councils  of  the  other  Southern  States.  Provi 
dence  has  cast  our  lot  together,  by  extending  over 
us  an  identity  of  pursuits,  interests  and  institutions. 
South  Carolina  desires  no  destiny  separated  from 
yours.  To  be  one  of  a  great  Slaveholding  Confede 
racy,  stretching  its  arms  over  a  territory  larger  than 
any  power  in  Europe  possesses — with  population 
four  times  greater  thad  that  of  the  whole  United 
States  when  they  achieved  their  independence  of  the 
British  Empire— with  productions  which  make  our 
existence  more  important  to  the  world  than  that  of 
any  other  people  inhabiting  it — with  common  insti 
tutions  to  defend,  and  common  dangers  to  encounter, 
we  ask  your  sympathy  and  confederation.  While 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  your  statesmanship  which  has  guided  it  in  its 
mighty  strides  to  power  and  expansion.  In  the  field 
as  in  the  Cabinet,  you  have  led  the  way  to  its  renown 
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and  grandeur.  You  have  loved 
the  Union ,  in  whose  service  your 
great  statesmen  have  labored, 
and  your  great  soldiers  have  fought  and  conquered 
— not  for  the  material  benefits  it  conferred,  but  with 
the  faith  of  a  generous1  and  devoted  chivalry.  You 
have  long  lingered  and  hoped  over  the  shattered 
remains  of  a  broken  Constitution.  Compromise 
after  compromise,  formed  by  your  concessions,  has 
been  trampled  under  foot  by  your  Northern  confed 
erates.  All  fraternity  of  feeling  between  the  North 
aud  the  South  is  lost,  or  has  been  converted  into 
hate,  and  we,  of  the  South,  are  at  last  driven  together 
by  the  stern  destiny  which  controls  the  exist 
ence  of  nations.  Your  bitter  experience  of  the  faith 
lessness  and  rapacity  of  your  Northern  confede 
rates  may  have  been  necessary  to  evolve  those  great 
principles  of  free  Government,  upon  which  the  liber 
ties  of  the  world  depend,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the 
grand  mission  of  vindicating  and  re-establishing 
them.  We  rejoice  that  other  nations  should  be  sat 
isfied  with  their  institutions.  Self-complacency  is  a 
great  element  of  happiness,  with  nations  as  with  in 
dividuals.  We  are  satisfied  with  ours.  If  they  pre 
fer  a  system  of  industry  in  which  capital  and  labor 
are  in  perpetual  conflict — and  chronic  starvation 
keeps  down  the  natural  increase  of  population — and 
a  man  is  worked  out  in  eight  years — and  the  law  or 
dains  that  children  shall  be  worked  only  ten  hours  a 
day — and  the  saber  and  bayonet  are  the  instruments 
of  order— be  it  so.  It  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  We 
prefer,  however,  our  system  of  industry,  by  which 
labor  and  capital  are  identified  in  interest,  and  cap 
ital,  therefore,  protects  labor,  by  which  our  popula 
tion  doubles  every  twenty  years  ;  by  which  starva 
tion  is  unknown,  and  abimdance  crowns  the  land  ; 
by  which  order  is  preserved  by  an  unpaid  police, 
and  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  world  where  the 
Caucasian  cannot  labor  are  brought  into  usefulness 
by  the  labor  of  the  African,  and  the  whole  world  is 
blessed  by  our  own  productions.  All  we  demand  of 
other  peoples  is  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  our  own 
high  destinies.  United  together,  and  we  must  be 
the  most  independent,  as  we  are  the  most  important 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  United  together, 
and  we  require  no  other  instrument  to  conquer 
peace  than  our  beneficent  productions.  United  to 
gether,  and  we  must  be  a  great,  free,  and  prosper 
ous  people,  whose  renown  must  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  pass  down,  we  trust,  to  the 
remotest  ages.  We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  forming  a 
confederacy  of  Slaveholding  States. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  26th,  among  other  re 
solutions  offered,  was  one  by  Mr.  Spain,  that 
the  Governor  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
the  Convention  in  secret  session,  any  iuforma- 
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Inquiry. 


Ordinance  for  a  South 
ern  Confederacy. 


tion  lie  possesses  in  refer 
ence  to  the  condition  of 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter, 
and  Castle  Pinckney,  the  number  of  guns  in 
each,  the  number  of  workmen  and  kind  of 
labor  employed,  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
each,  and  what  additions,  if  any,  have  been 
made  since  the  20th  instant  ?  also,  whether 
any  assurance  has  been  given  that  the  forts 
will  not  be  reinforced,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent ;  also,  what  police  or  other  regula 
tions  have  been  made,  if  any,  in  reference 
to  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
the  coast  and  the  State.  This  was  considered 
in  secret  session,  the  same  day,  and  is  said  to 
havo  hastened  Major  Anderson's  movements, 
being  considered  by  him  as  indicative  of  a 
design  to  seize  Fort  Sumter,  and  all  other 
forts  except  Moultrie,  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  evacuate. 

Mr.  Rhett  offered  an  or 
dinance  looking  to  the  fu 
ture  alliance  of  the  Slave 
States.  He  wished  the  ordinance  tabled  with 
out  reading,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  await 
a  response  to  the  Address  given  above  before 
the  substance  of  the  ordinance  was  made 
public.  Mr.  Meniminger  doubted  if  there  was 
authority  for  receiving  a  paper  without  one 
reading,  whereupon  Mr.  Rhett  read  it ;  it  was 
as  follows : 

"  First,  That  the  Convention  of  the  seceding  Slave- 
holding  States  of  the  United  States  unite  with  South 
Carolina,  and  hold  a  Convention  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern 
Confederacy. 

"  Second,  That  the  said  seceding  States  appoint, 
by  their  respective  Conventions  or  Legislatures,  as 
many  delegates  as  they  have  Representatives  in  the 
present  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Montgomery ;  and  that, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  vote  shall  be  by  States. 

"  Third,  That  whenever  the  terms  of  the  Constitu 
tion  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Convention, 
the  same  shall  be  submitted  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable  to  the  Convention  and  Legislature  of 
each  State,  respectively,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
ratify  or  reject  the  said  Constitution. 

"  Fourth,  That  in  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  form  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  Confederacy  of  the  Southern 
States  withdrawing. 

"  Fifth,  That  the  South  Carolina  Convention  ap- 


Ordinance   of  Reve 
nue  Customs,  £c. 


point,  by  ballot,  eight  delegates  to  represent  South 
Carolina  in  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy. 

"Lastly,  That  one  Commissioner  in  each  State  be 
elected  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this 
ordinance." 

The  evening  secret  ses 
sion  was  devoted  to  a  con 
sideration  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  regulations.  An  ordinance  was 
adopted  denning  in  its  preamble  the  neces 
sity  for  some  provisional  arrangement,  and 
declaring  that  South  Carolina  sought  no  ad 
vantage  over  her  sister  Slaveholding  States 
by  commercial  restrictions,  and  resolved  that 
all  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States 
"  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  to  hold,  under  the 
Government  of  this  State  exclusively,  without 
any  further  connection  whatever  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  offices  they  now  fill,  until  otherwise 
directed,  and  that  they  receive  the  same  pay 
and  emoluments  for  their  services."  Also, 
that  "until  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Convention,  or  the  General  Assembly,  the 
revenue  collection  and  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  adopted  and  made 
laws  of  this  State,  saving  that  no  duties  shall 
be  collected  upon  imports  from  the  States 
forming  the  late  Federal  Union  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  nor  upon  the  ton 
nage  of  vessels  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  citizens  of  said  States,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  sections  of  the 
ordinance  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Fourth. — All  vessels  built  in  South  Carolina  or 
elsewhere,  and  owned  to  the  amount  of  one-third  by 
a  citizen  or  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  the 
Slaveholding  Commonwealths  of  North  America,  and 
commanded  by  citizens  thereof  and  no  other,  shall 
be  registered  as  vessels  of  South  Carolina,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Collector  and  Naval  Officer. 

Fifth. — All  official  acts  of  the  officers  aforesaid,  in 
which  it  is  usual  and  proper  to  set  forth  the  author 
ity  under  which  they  act,  or  style  of  documents  issued 
by  them  or  any  of  them,  be  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sixth. — All  moneys  hereafter  collected  by  any 
officers  aforesaid  shall,  after  deducting  the  sums  ne 
cessary  for  the  compensation  of  the  officers  and 
other  expenses,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  use  of  said  State, 
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subject  to  the  order  of  this  Convention  or  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Seventh. — The  officers  aforesaid  shall  retain  in 
their  hands  all  property  of  the  United  States  in  their 
possession,  custody,  or  control,  subject  to  the  dis 
posal  of  the  State,  who  will  account  for  the  same 
upon  a  final  settlement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  evacuation  of  Fort 
Moultrie  took  place  on  the 
night  of  the  26th.  The  excitement  which 
followed  upon  the  act  resulted,  among  other 
things,  in  the  seizure,  by  the  State,  of  the 
telegraph  lines  leading  out  of  Charleston,  and 
in  the  Convention's  sitting  almost  exclusively 
in  secret  session.  The  legislation,  therefore, 
of  the  Convention  was  not  made  immediately 
public  and  was  only  learned  either  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  acts,  or  through  the  partial 
record  of  the  Charleston  newspapers.  The 
Conrention  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  harbor  as  well  as  on 
land — thus  setting  aside  the  power  of  the 
Governor  and  Legislature.  Gov.  Pickens  acted 
under  its  orders  and  instructions. 

An  ordinance  entitled  an  ordinance  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  in 
respect  to  the  Executive  Departments,  was 
passed  in  secret  session  of  the  Convention, 
Dec.  27th.  It  provided  as  follows  : 

First,  That  the  Government  has  power  to 
receive  embassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and 
agents  of  foreign  powers ;  to  conduct  nego 
tiations  with  foreign  powers ;  to  make  trea 


ties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  ;  to  nominate  all  officers  ;  to  ap 
point  embassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  as 
the  General  Assembly  may  previously  direct, 
and  also  all  other  officers  whose  appointment 
has  not  otherwise  been  provided  for  by  law ; 
to  fill  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate ;  to  convene  the  Senate  whenever  it 
thinks  it  necessary,  provided,  nevertheless, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commission,  that 
all  treaties,  directions  for  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  etc.,  be  sub 
ject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Com 
mittee. 

Second,  That  the  Governor  immediately  ap 
point  four  persons,  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  committee,  who,  with  the  Lieu 
tenant  Governor,  shall  form  a  Council,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  advise  with  him. 

The  seizure  of  the  Custom  House,  Arsenal, 
Post-office,  Castle  Pinckney,  &c. — the  occu 
pation  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  of  Sullivan's 
Island — the  removal  of  the  buoys  from  the 
channel,  thus  necessitating  a  special  pilot  for 
entrance — the  suppression  of  the  lights  in  the 
light-houses— the  additional  fortification  of 
the  city  and  its  approaches — the  enlistment 
of  an  army — all  were  accomplished  by  the  al 
most  unremitting  labors  of  the  Convention 
and  Governor,  in  the  three  days  following 
Major  Anderson's  movement. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


A  WEEK  OF  EXCITING  EVENTS.  THE  ROBBERY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT.  THE  A  L  LEG  II  ANY  ARSENAL  AFFAIR.  ALABAMA 
ELECTION.  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COMMISSIONER'S  ARRIVAL 
AT  WASHINGTON.  AFFAIRS  IN  VIRGINIA.  ilST  OF  ARMY  AND 
NAVY  OFFICERS  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  SENATOR  TOOMBS' 
TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS.  HOPELESSNESS  OF  COMPROMISE. 


THE  week  of  December  25th  to  January  1st 
was  ushered  in  by  a  revelation  of  fraud  which 
startled  the  entire  country.  The  facts  were 
substantially  as  follows  : — 

Secretary  Thompson,  re- 

The  Great  Robbery,      turning    from    his    trip    to 
North     Carolina,     Sunday 
15 


evening,  December  25th,  called  immediately 
upon  the  President,  to  advise  him  that  he 
had  been  informed,  by  letter,  of  a  large  rob 
bery  in  his  department.  It  was  decided  to 
investigate  the  matter  at  once.  Proceeding 
to  the  offices  Mr.  Thompson  attempted  to  ex 
amine  the  safe  in  which  the  Indian  bonds 
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were  kept,  but  discovered  the  key  to  be  miss 
ing.  He  made  several  attempts  to  find  it,  but 
failed.  Different  statements  were  made  by 
different  subordinates,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Godard  Bailey,  disbursing  clerk,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  the  bonds 
were  specially  intrusted,  and  who  held  the 
key  of  the  safe.  He  was  found,  and  asked 
for  the  key,  but  could  not  produce  it.  The 
Secretary,  at  once  suspecting  the  worst,  pro 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  Mayor  Berrett  and 
solicited  a  special  police  force.  "With  these 
he  returned  to  the  Department,  and  put  a 
guard  at  every  avenue  leading  to  it.  The 
clerks  were  summoned,  and  orders  given 
not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  pass  out.  The 
safe  was  then  broken  open.  The  bonds  were 
missing.  The  register  of  the  bonds  was  found. 
Monday,  Bailey,  it  was  ascertained,  was  miss 
ing.  Mr.  Black,  Secretary  of  State,  District 
Attorney  Ould  and  others,  having  know 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  bonds,  were  called 
in  by  Secretary  Thompson.  The  clerks  were 
severally  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  instruments.  After 
much  close  investigation,  Monday  and  Tues 
day,  the  facts  were  elicited.  They  proved 
to  be  as  follows: — 

About  two  months  previous  to  the  disco 
very  of  the  loss,  Mr.  E.  Russell,  of  the  firm  of 
Majors,  Russell  &  Waddell,  held  about  a  mil 
lion  of  dollars  of  the  official  acceptances  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  These  acceptances  had 
been  given,  conditionally,  in  advance,  for 
transportation  of  supplies  of  the  army,  under 
contract  with  the  Government.  Mr.  Russell, 
not  finding  himself  able  to  negotiate  the  ac 
ceptances,  was  greatly  embarrassed,  pecuni 
arily  ;  and,  ascertaining  from  Godard  Bailey, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
that  the  latter  had  control  over  three  millions 
of  Indian  Trust  Funds,  invested  in  bonds  of 
different  States,  arranged  with  him  for  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars — these  bonds  to  be 
hypothecated  in  New  York.  As  security  he 
gave  Bailey  the  acceptances  of  Mr.  Floyd, 
which  Bailey  placed  in  the  safe  where  the 
bonds  were  kept.  During  December  these 
bonds  greatly  depreciated,  and  the  bankers 
in  New  York,  who  made  advances  on  them, 
called  for  additional  security.  Bailey,  in 
order  to  save  the  bonds,  delivered  over 


$300,000  worth  of  them  additional,  in  all 
$870,000.  On  the  18th  of  December  he  ad 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  frankly  imparting  these  facts,  and 
requesting  an  investigation.  This  letter  he 
gave  to  a  Senator  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  on  his  return  from  North  Carolina, 
which  request  was  complied  with.  The  in 
vestigation  proved  the  truth  of  the  state 
ments. 

A  Philadelphia  journalist  having  investi 
gated  the  matter,  wrote  of  it  as  follows : — 

"Floyd,  to  aid  Russell,  Majors  &  Co.,  in  comply 
ing  with  their  huge  contract  for  the  transportation 
of  army  supplies  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Utah, 
accepted  their  drafts,  in  some  instances  absolutely, 
in  others  conditionally,  for  a  sum  exceeding  $800,000. 
Subsequently  he  allowed  Russell,  Majors  &  Co.  to 
draw  the  whole  amount  due  them  under  their  con 
tract,  with  the  assurance  on  their  part  that  all  of  his 
acceptances  as  Secretary  of  War  should  be  retired. 
Drafts  matured,  and  Russell,  Majors  &  Co  were  un 
able  to  meet  them,  and  others  were  soon  to  mature, 
which,  unless  money  could  be  had,  would  be  pro 
tested  also.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Bailey, 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  who, 
it  is  said,  married  a  niece  of  Secretary  Floyd,  was 
approached  by  an  agent  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Co., 
and  told  that  unless  the  acceptances  referred  to 
were  provided  for  immediately,  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  be  disgraced  irredeemably.  He  was  then 
asked  to  lend  to  Russell,  Majors  &  Co.,  temporarily, 
State  bonds  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Bailey,  in 
fluenced  by  the  conviction  that  this  breach  of  trust 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  honor  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  War,  and  satisfied,  also,  that  Russell,  Ma 
jors  &  Co.  would  be  able  to  replace  the  bonds  ac 
cording  to  promise,  delivered  bonds  amounting  to 
$870,000  to  Maj.  Russell,  the  principal  of  that  firm, 
who  hypothecated  them  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
New  York.  This  is  said  to  be  Bailey's  version  of  his 
unfortunate  breach  of  official  trust,  which  it  was  im 
possible  to  conceal  longer,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian 
Bureau  had  applied  for  the  coupons,  to  collect  the 
January  interest  on  the  bonds  abstracted.  Hence, 
the  confession  of  Bailey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In 
terior,  on  Saturday,  of  the  whole  affair." 

This  affair,  whatever  its  causes,  was  unfor 
tunate  in  its  results,  since  it  added  much  to 
public  excitement,  and  turned  popular  senti 
ment  very  strongly  against  an  administration 
which  had  failed  so  utterly  to  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour.  Report  magnified  the 
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abstracted  to  millions,  and  linked  Mr. 
Floyd's  name  as  a  principal  in  the  robbery — 
thus  intensifying  the  feeling  of  indignation 
growing  among  all  classes  in  the  North 
against  the  Southern  men  in  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  retired,  leaving  a  bankrupt 
treasury ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Floyd  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  responsible 
for  a  most  gigantic  breach  of  public  trust,  it 
gave  rein  to  the  most  exaggerated  stories  of 
perfidy  and  recklessness  in  the  Cabinet.  But, 
the  facts  were  as  given  above.  The  sum  ab 
stracted  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  sev 
enty  thousand  dollars,  which,  being  in  bonds, 
were  traced  ;  and  Messrs.  Russell,  Majors  and 
Waddell,  being  possessed  of  a  vast  property, 
were  enabled,  eventually,  to  save  the  Govern 
ment  from  serious  loss. 

This  great  temporary  de- 

The  Pittsburgh    (Al-     falcation    wag   followed  by 

leghany)  Arsenal  J 

Excitement.          the  Pittsburgh  (Alleghany) 

Arsenal  Excitement,  which, 
for  a  few  days,threatened  serious  consequences, 
and  added  materially  to  the  alarm  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  An  order  was  given 
to  ship  from  the  arsenal  78  guns  to  Newport, 
near  Galveston,  Texas,  and  46  guns  to  Ship 
Island,  near  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis 
sippi  river.  As  the  fortresses  at  both  points 
named  were  still  unfinished,  the  order  of  ship 
ment,  it  was  felt,  was  given  thus  early  in  order 
to  place  the  valuable  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secessionists.  The  news  dispatch  from  Pitts 
burgh,  dated  Monday,  December  24th,  said 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  affairs  had  been  telegraphed  for 
information — that  leading  Democrats  of  the 
city  telegraphed  to  the  President  to  have  the 
order  of  shipment  immediately  counter 
manded,  since  the  people  never  would  allow 
the  guns  to  leave  the  arsenal — that  a  call, 
signed  by  citizens  of  all  parties,  was  made 
public  arranging  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  to 
take  necessary  action  in  the  matter — that  a 
report  gained  currency  of  large  amounts  of 
shot,  shell,  muskets  and  accoutrements  hav 
ing  already  been  sent  South,  &c.  An  im 
mense  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  in  the 
street  opposite  the  Court-house.  The  report 
of  proceedings  stated  that  several  resolutions 
•were  adopted  "  declaring  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
and  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against  all 


enemies  of  the  Union;  deprecating  any  inter 
ference  with  the  shipment  of  arms  under  Go 
vernment  orders,  however  inopportune  or  im 
politic  the  order  might  appear;  deploring 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  important  departments 
of  the  public  service  so  as  to  have  shaken 
confidence  in  the  people  of  the  Free  States ; 
that  while  Pennsylvania  is  on  guard  at  the 
Federal  capital  it  is  her  special  duty  to  look 
to  the  fidelity  of  her  sons,  and  in  that  view 
call  on  the  President  as  a  citizen  of  this  Com- 
monwealth,  to  see  that  the  public  receive  no 
detriment  at  his  hands.  It  behooves  the 
President  to  purge  his  cabinet  of  every  man 
known  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to,  or  in  any 
way  countenancing  the  revolt  of  any  State 
against  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws  of  the  Union.  A  dispatch  from  the 
Hon.  Robert  McKnight,  asking  the  people  to 
make  no  further  resistance,  but  to  ask  for  a 
suspension  of  the  shipment  of  the  guns  until 
further  advices  were  received  from  the  War 
Office,  was  read  and  approved."* 

This  storm  was  thus  mo- 
mentarily    allayed,   to    be    Ration  of  Fort 

J  J  Moullne  Excitement. 

succeeded  by  the  announce 
ment  that  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  evacuated 
and  disabled,  and  Fort  Sumter  occupied  by 
Major  Anderson's  entire  force.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  express  the  excitement  which  fol 
lowed  this  news.  The  Union  fairly  trembled 
under  the  conflicting  emotions  awakened  by 
the  act.  In  the  South  it  aroused  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  its  highest  pitch.  "  To  arms  " 
became  the  cry,  for  all  believed  it  to  be  the 

*  The  order  was  : — 

"  Send  immediately  to  Ship  Island,  near  Balize, 
(Mouth  of  Mississippi,)  46  cannon,  and  to  Galveston 
78  cannon,"  naming  the  kinds. 

The  schedule  was  as  follows  : — 

21  ten-inch  Columbiads,  15,200  Ibs. =319,200  Ibs. 

21  eight-inch      ditto          9,240   "  =194,040    " 
4  32  pounders,  (iron,)      7,250  "  =  29,000    " 

46  To  Ship  Island. 

Total  weight  of  metal,    542,240  Ibs. 


23  ten-inch  Columbiads,  15,200  lbs.=349,600  Ibs. 

48  eight-inch      ditto         9,240   "  =443,520    " 

7  32  pounders,  (iron,)      7,250  "  =  50,750    " 

78  To  Galveston. 

Total  weight  of  metal,    843,870  Ibs. 
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first  movement  toward  "coercing"  the  rebel 
lious  States.  In  the  North  it  aroused  a  per 
fect  acclamation  of  delight.  "  Huzza  for 
Major  Anderson !"  became  the  street-greeting, 
for,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
men  believed  it  to  foreshadow  a  determina 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  to 
resist  any  further  encroachments  upon  its 
authority.  [The  incidents  of  the  evacuation 
are  given  in  Chapter  XIX.] 

The  election  of  Delegates 
Alabama  Election.  to  the  State  Convention,  in 
Alabama,  came  off  Decem 
ber  24th,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  a  large 
majority  of  unconditional  Secessionists.  The 
entire  majority  for  secession  was  over  fifty 
thousand.  In  many  localities  Union  and 
Conservative  tickets  were  not  voted  upon  at 
all.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Moore  is 
sued  a  proclamation,  convening  the  Legisla 
ture  of  that  State,  January  14th,  to  provide 
for  any  emergency  which  might  arise  from 
the  action  of  the  Convention,  which  was  to 
meet  January  7th. 

On  the  24th  the  South  Carolina  members 
of  Congress  (House)  sent  in,  to  the  Speaker, 
a  letter  stating  that,  by  the  act  of  secession, 
their  State  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
thereby  dissolving  their  connection  with  the 
House,  and  that  they  should,  accordingly, 
vacate  their  seats.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  John  McQueen,  M.  L.  Bonham,  W. 
W.  Boyce,  and  J.  D.  Ashmore.  Mr.  Keitt 
had  previously  withdrawn.  The  Speaker, 
however,  directed  that  their  names  be  retained 
on  the  roll  and  regularly  called — thus  failing 
to  recognize  the  act  of  secession  and  the  with 
drawal,  for  that  cause,  of  members. 

The  South  Carolina  Com. 

Arrival  of  Commis-     missiOners,    Messrs.    Barn- 

siouers  in  Washing- 

ton  well,  Orr    and  Adams,  ar 

rived  in  Washington,  Dec. 
26th — their  mission,  as  before  stated,  being 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  all  relations  between 
the  Government  and  their  "  Sovereign"  State. 
The  evacuation  of  Moultrie,  by  Major  Ander 
son,  not  a  little  complicated  the  difficulties 
of  their  position.  On  the  evening  of  their  ar 
rival  a  number  of  leading  Southern  men  were 
called  into  counsel,  to  arrange  more  fully  their 
line  of  conduct.  They  did  not,  however,  lay 


their  first  communication  before  the  Presi 
dent  until  Dec.  29th.  For  the  correspondence 
which  followed,  see  a  future  Chapter. 

Secession  gained  ground 
rapidly  in  Virginia,  after  Virginia's  Defection 
the  movement  of  South 
Carolina  became  well  canvassed.  Under  its 
influence  numerous  meetings  were  called,  and 
many  individuals  characterized  as  "  Conser 
vative"  gave  in  to  the  programme  for  separate 
action.  This  was  in  Eastern  Virginia.  West 
ern  Virginia  then,  as  later,  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  and  took  little  part  in  affairs,  except 
to  protest  against  the  course  of  the  incen 
diaries,  led  by  such  wild  and  reckless  spirits 
as  Roger  A.  Pryor.  John  Minor  Botts,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  able  men  that  the 
State  ever  called  citizen,  thundered  away 
with  the  Paixhan  guns  of  his  incontrover 
tible  logic,  against  the  "  bloody  heresy,"  the 
right  of  secession,  and  stood  up  grandly  for 
the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws. 
It  was  not  reason,  however,  which  controlled 
the  hour ;  and  Virginia,  "  Mother  of  Presi 
dents,"  it  became  painfully  apparent,  was 
rapidly  gliding  into  the  arms  of  a  paramour, 
who  would  rob  her  of  her  jewels  and  debase 
her  ancient  glory  into  the  very  dust. 

The  prospective  move 
ments  in  the  South  were 
canvassed  excitedly  in  both 
army  and  navy,  a  large  proportion  of  whose 
officers  were  Southern  men.  When  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  it  was  found  that 
the  materiel  of  the  two  armies  would  suffer 
severely  by  the  defection  likely  to  follow, 
since  a  majority  of  the  commissions  above 
second  lieutenancies  were  held  by  Southern 
men,  notwithstanding  the  proportion  of  pop 
ulation  and  wealth  in  the  North  was  as  three 
to  one.  South  Carolina  alone,  with  her  fifty- 
two  thousand  voters,  was  represented  in  the 
navy  and  army  as  follows,  at  the  date  under 
consideration,  December  24th-30th. 


Army  and  Navy 
Resignations. 


Name. 


Original  entry 
into  service. 


Dep 1833 

Dep 1833 


Department. 

Capt.  Abraham  C.  Myers. .Q.  M.  Gen. 
Maj.  Adam  N.  McLaren. ...Surg.  Gen. 

Maj.  Samuel  P.Moore Surg.  Gen.  Dep 1835 

Maj.  Da\  id  C.  Leon Surg.  Gen. 

Maj.  James  Simons Surg.  Gen. 

Capt.  John  F.  Hammond . Surg.  Gen.  Dep...  . .  .1847 


Dep... 
Dep... 


.1837 
.1839 
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Original  entry 
into  service. 


ARMY — continued. 
Name.  Department. 

Capt.Wm.  W.  Anderson.. Surg.  Gen.  Dep 1S49 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Brodie..  .Sarg.  Gen.  Dep 1854 

Capt.  Nat.  S.  Crowell Surg.  Gen.  Dep 1854 

IstLt.  Wm.  J.  L'Engle..  .Surg.  Gen.  Dep 1856 

1st  Lt.  Wm.  A.  Caiswell.  .Surg.  Gen.  Dep 1859 

Maj.  Thomas  G.  Rhett Paymaster  Gen.  Dep.  1845 

Bvt.  Col.  Benj.  Huger Ordnance  Dep 1825 

Bvt.  Maj.  L.  B.  Northrup.lst  Regt.  Dragoons..  .1839 

2d  Lt.  S.  W.  Ferguson 1st  Regt.  Dragoons..  .1857 

Capt.  R.  H.  Anderson. .  .2d  Regt.  Dragoons..  .1842 
1st  Lt.  J.  B.  Villepigue..  .2d  Regt.  Dragoons..  .1854 
Capt.  Wni.  D.  Saussure..  .1st  Regt.  Cavalry.,.  ..1855 

Capt.  Nathan  D.  Evans..  .2d  Regt.  Cavalry 1848 

1st  Lt.  Stephen  D.  Lee . .  ,4th  Regt.  Artillery. .  .1854 

1st  Lt.  Geo.  S.  James 4th  Regt.  Artillery..  .1850 

2d  Lt.  J.  H.  Hollinquist. .  .4th  Regt.  Artillery ...  1858 

Capt.  Chris.  S.  Lovell 2d  Regt.  Infantry 1853 

IstLt.  L.  W.  O'Banuon..  .3d  Regt.  Infantry 1843 

1st  Lt.  Jas.  L.  Corley 6th  Regt.  Infantry. .  .1850 

1st  Lt.  Ed.  D.  Blake 8th  Regt.  Infantry. .  .1847 

2d  Lt.  E.  S.  Camp 9th  Regt.  Infantry . . .  1857 

Capt.  John  Dunnovant. .  .10th  Regt.  Infantry..  .1855 
Capt.  Barnard  E.  Bee 10th  Regt.  Infantry. .  .1845 


Original  entry 
into  service. 


Name.  Duty. 

Capt.  Wm.  B.  Shubrick.  .Chr.  L.  H.  Board 1806 

Capt.  C.  K.  Stribling Com.  E.  I.  Squadron.,1812 

Capt.  D.  N.  Ingraham Chf.  BureauOrdnance.1812 

Com.  Henry  K.  Hoff Com.rec.  ship  at  Phil.1823 

Com.  John  S.  Missroon   .  .Waiting Orders 1824 

Com.  Percival  Drayton.. .  Waiting  Orders 1827 

Com.  Henry  J.  Hartstene.. Special  duty 1828 

Com.  Chas.  Steedman Com.  brig  Dolphin..  .1828 

Com.  Edw.  Middleton Waiting  Orders 1828 

Lt.  James  H,  North L.  H.  Inspector 1829 

Lt.  Rd.  Wainwright Stm.  frgt.  Merrimac .  .1831 

Lt.  Thos.  B.  Hager Stm.  sloop  Iroquois.  .1835 

Lt.  John  Rutledge Waiting  Orders 1835 

Lt.  Henry  Rolando Stm.  sloop  Lancaster.1836 

Lt.  C.  Morris Sloop  Marion 1837 

Lt.  Alex.  F.  Warley Waiting  Orders 1840 

Lt.  John  R.  Hamilton Stm.  sloop  Hartford.. .1845 

Lt.  Thomas  P.  Pelot Sloop  Savannah 1849 

Lt.  Wm.  G.  Dozier Leave  of  absence . . .   1850 

Lt.  Henry  C.  Flagg Leave  of  absence 1828 

Lt.  Maurice  Simmons Furlough 1839 

Surgeon  Arthur  M.  Lyrch.Stm.  frgt.  Roanoke. . .  1830 

Surgeon  Chas.  E.  Lining . .  Sloop  Cyane 1858 

Purser  J.  S.  Cunningham.. Naval  Academy 1857 

Master  John  M.  Stribling.. Steamer  Wyandot.. .  .1851 
Master  Philip  Porcher.. .  .Stm.  frgt. Merrimac.  .1851 

Master  Wm.  E.  Evans Stm.  sloop  Pensacola.1859 

Mid'n  John  Gumball Sloop  Macedonia 1854 

Mid'n  J.  H.  Ingraham Naval  Academy 1857 


Original  entry 
into  service. 


NAVY — continued. 
Name.  Duty. 

Mid'n  Benjamin  F.  Perry.  Naval  Academy 1857 

Mid'n  R.  H.  Bacott Naval  Academy 1859 

Lt.  H.  L.  Ingraham Marine  Corps 1858 

Engineer  Geo.  D.  Lenny.. .Stra.  sloop  Wyoming.,1858 

These  West  Point  Cadets  from  South  Caro 
lina  :  viz.,  H.  S.  Farley,  James  Hamilton  and 
George  Reynolds,  resigned  at  the  call  made 
by  the  Charleston  Mercury  [see  pages  45-46] ; 
and  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Hamilton,  of  the  United 
States'  Steam  Sloop,  Wyoming,  had  thrown 
up  his  commission ;  but  the  list  above  given 
was  on  the  rolls  at  the  date  of  South  Caro 
lina's  secession.  After  that  act  a  rapid  suc 
cession  of  resignations  occurred,  embracing 
officers  of  all  grades,  who  almost  immediately 
offered  their  services  to  South  Carolina.  The 
two  Departments  at  Washington  accepted 
these  resignations  without  a  protest !  Every 
commission  thrown  up  added  to  the  record 
of  disloyalty,  ingratitude  and  dishonor  which 
influenced  the  entire  movement,  so  far  as 
officials  were  concerned,  for  disunion.  They 
not  only  left  the  house  of  the  mother  who 
gave  them  all  their  knowledge — all  their 
honors — all  their  ability  for  service,  but  they 
were  eager  to  despoil  her,  and,  if  she  resisted, 
to  stab  her.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  these 
States  had  the  first  claim  to  their  swords,  for 
the  States  gave  them  nothing,  the  Federal 
government  everything.  If  they  were  un 
willing  to  serve  against  their  States,  honor, 
duty,  self-respect  and  true  courage  alike  for 
bade  that  they  should  take  up  arms  against 
the  kind  hand  which  had  given  them  all  they 
possessed.  Yet,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
every  Southern  man  who  resigned  from  the 
army  or  navy,  did  so  to  accept  service  against 
the  Federal  Government.  The  disinterested 
observer  will  not  fail  to  find  in  this  fact  an 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  demoralization  of 
sentiment  which  characterized  the  rebellion. 

To  imflame  the  zeal  of 
the  immediate  Secessionists 
of  this  State,  (Georgia)  Mr. 
Toombs  sent  the  following  telegraphic  ad 
dress  from  Washington,  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  Dec.  23d  : — 

"  I  came  here  to  secure  your  constitutional  rights, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  you  can  get  no 
guarantee  for  those  rights  from  your  Northern  Con 
federates. 


Mr.  Toombs 's  Ad 
dress. 
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"  The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  thirteen  in  the  Senate.  I  was  appointed  on  the 
committee  and  accepted  the  trust.  I  submitted 
propositions  which,  so  far  from  receiving  a  decided 
support  from  a  single  member  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  committee,  were  all  treated  with  deri 
sion  or  contempt.  A  vote  was  then  taken  in  the 
committee  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  pro 
posed  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden,  and  each  and  all  of 
them  were  voted  against,  unanimously,  by  the  Black 
Eepublican  members  of  the  committee. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  majority  of  the 
Black  Republican  members  of  the  committee  de 
clared  distinctly  that  they  had  no  guarantees  to 
offer,  which  was  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  other 
members. 

"  The  Black  Republican  members  of  this  Commit 
tee  are  representative  men  of  the  party  and  section, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  my  information,  truly  represent 
them. 

"  The  Committee  of  Thirty-Three  on  Friday  ad 
journed  for  a  week,  without  coming  to  any  vote  after 
solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  vote  on  all  the 
propositions  then  before  them,  that  day,  It  is  con 
trolled  by  the  Black  Republicans,  your  enemies, 
who  only  seek  to  amuse  you  with  delusive  hope  un 
til  your  election,  that  you  may  defeat  the  friends  of 
Secession. 

"  If  you  are  deceived  by  them,  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault.  I  have  put  the  test  fairly  and  frankly.  It  is 
decisive  against  you  now.  I  tell  you,  upon  the  faith 
of  a  true  man,  that  all  further  looking  to  the  North 
for  security  for  your  Constitutional  rights  in  the 
Union,  ought  to  be  instantly  abandoned. 

"  It  is  fraught  with  nothing  but  ruin  to  yourselves 
and  to  your  posterity.  Secession,  by  the  4th  day 
of  March  next,  should  be  thundered  from  the  ballot- 
box  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Georgia,  on  the  2d 
day  of  January  next.  Such  a  voice  will  be  your 
best  guarantee  for  liberty,  tranquillity  and  glory. 
(Signed,)  R.  TOOMBS." 

This  address  anticipated  the  vote  on 
Toombs'  propositions.  Although  he  stated 
that  they  were  "  treated  with  derision  or  con 
tempt,"  no  vote  was  taken  upon  them  until 
Monday,  Dec.  24th.  His  message,  therefore, 
reflected  more  credit  to  his  increased  zeal  for 
secession  than  for  correctness  of  statement. 
The  address  was  sent  by  telegraph  Sunday, 
to  influence  the  elections  of  Monday.  It 
answered  its  purpose  most  admirably,  for 
even  Mr.  Stephens,  the  hitherto  champion  of 
the  Conservatives,  gave  over  his  views  and 
entered  the  field  as  a  champion  for  separate 
and  immediate  action.  The  general  assump 
tions  of  the  address,  in  regard  to  the  impos- 


No  Compromise 
probable. 


sibility  of  obtaining  concessions  from  the 
dominant  party,  were  con 
firmed  by  the  vote  of  Sat 
urday  (Dec.  22d.)  on  Mr. 
Crittenden's  resolutions  [see  page  90.]  A 
dispatch,  by  the  Associated  Press  reporter, 
dated  Dec.  23d.  stated  :  "  The  Senate's  Select 
Committee  having  come  to  no  conclusion 
yesterday  on  any  of  the  points  before  them, 
the  Republicans  asking  further  time  for  con 
sideration,  the  most  hopeful  now  despond, 
seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  accom 
modation  of  the  political  differences.  Mr. 
Crittenden,  in  a  conversation  with  a  friend, 
said  that  wras  the  darkest  day  of  his  life  ;  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  solicitude  for  the 
country,  and  that  nothing  but  the  affection 
of  the  people  for  the  Union  can  restore  peace. 
The  extremes  on  the  Committee  are  equally 
unyielding  to  concession." 

The  same  authority  also  added : — "The  re 
ported  recent  declaration  of  the  President 
elect  that  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  Chicago 
platform,  has  confirmed  the  wavering  Repub 
licans  to  that  policy,  and  increased  the  in 
tensity  of  jSouthern  feeling."  This  referred 
to  a  paragraph  placed  at  the  head  of  the  edi 
torial  column  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
Dec.  22d.,  which  announced  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  no  compromises  to  offer  and  was  under 
stood  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  of 
the  Chicago  platform  on  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  territories.  Mr.  Wade,  it 
would,  therefore,  appear,  had  spoken  for  the 
President  elect  as  well  as  for  himself,  in  his 
speech  of  Dec.  17th.  [See  pages  88-89.] 

Dec.  27th.  Gov.  Magoffin  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  to  meet 
January  17th  "  to  consider  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country." 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  of  Illi 
nois,  on  Dec.  27th,  issued  a  call  for  a  State 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Springfield  on  the 
17th  of  January  "  to  confer  as  to  the  existing 
national  crisis,  and  to  adopt  some  line  of 
policy  relative  thereto." 

At  a  Convention  of  "  National  Democrats," 
called  by  circular  to  meet  at  Albany,  De 
cember  27th,  forms  of  petitions  were  adopted, 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  Per 
sonal  Liberty  law  of  1840,  and  to  restore  the 
Nine-months  Slaveholding  law  of  1817,  to  be 
circulated  in  each  county. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  CONTINUED.  FOURTH  WEEK.  THE 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  OF  THIRTY-THREE  AND 
THIRTEEN,  UP  TO  DECEMBER  29TH. 


THE  Senate  (Monday,  December  24th)  re 
ceived  propositions  of  settlement  from  Messrs. 
Pugh,  Douglas,  Bigler,  &c.,  which  were  seve 
rally  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  having  the  floor, 
proceeded  to  address  the  Senate  in  reply  to 
his  colleague,  Andrew  Johnson,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Wade.  He  charged 

Mr.  Nicholson's  ...      ..-,         ,  ,. 

Q  eech  upon  the  Republican  party 

all  responsibility  for  the 
enmity  felt  at  the  South  against  the  North — 
the  Democrats  of  the  North  were  in  no 
manner  censurable.  The  feeling  commenced, 
in  1856,  with  the  nomination  of  Fremont, 
when  the  first  vital  stab  was  given  to  the 
Union.  He  quoted  from  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  in  regard  to  Slavery  in  the 
Territories,  to  show  that  it  was  the  basis  of 
all  sectionalism.  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Fill- 
more's  prediction  that  the  success  of  such  a 
party  must  cause  disunion.  The  Repub 
licans  concede  that  in  the  States  the  South 
have  a  right  to  hold  slave  property,  but  es 
tablish  a  principle,  in  places  where  they  have 
*the  power,  which  affixes  a  stigma  on  Southern 
men.  All  that  the  South  has  to  rest  upon  is 
the  professions  of  a  party,  whose  general 
principle  is  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the 
South  outside  their  own  States.  Suppose 
that  this  party  gets  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  they  will  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  all  the  arsenals 
and  dockyards,  &c.,  of  the  South,  and  they 
will  also  refuse  to  admit  new  Slave  States. 
Is  it  strange,  then,  that  Southern  men  should 
begin  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests, 
when,  if  this  sectional  power  has  dominion, 
it  will  surely  progress  towards  the  extinction 
of  Slavery.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  that 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  is  not  enforced,  or  the 
equality  of  the  States  denied,  but  that  a 


principle  is  laid  down  that  denies  the  title  of 
Southern  men  to  property  which  they  claim 
under  the  Constitution — a  principle  which 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  a  system  identified 
with  the  interest,  prosperity  and  safety  of 
the  South.  In  view  of  this  he  claimed  that 
the  only  safety  for  the  South  in  the  Union, 
was  in  Constitutional  guarantees  against  en 
croachments,  and  a  protection  to  Slavery  in 
Slave  sections.  He  would  do  all  he  could  to 
obtain  proper  guarantees,  but  if  all  failed  he 
would  choose  secession  or  revolution  rather 
than  acquiesce.  He  regretted  hasty  action  in 
the  South,  and  he  thought  it  better  to  have 
counsel  and  concerted  action  in  the  Senate. 
He  thought  that  an  appeal  from  the  whole 
South,  with  unanimity  of  sentiment,  could 
not  be  resisted  by  the  North.  He  regarded 
the  policy  of  the  extreme  Southern  States  as 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  awaken  the  sentiment 
of  the  North  rather  than  a  love  of  disunion 
per  se.  He  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Border  States  to  meet  in  solemn  consul 
tation  and  present  their  demands  to  the 
North.  But  from  the  course  of  the  Republi 
can  organs  he  had  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  that 
their  demands  would  be  granted.  The  chief 
points  in  our  demand  would  be  the  recog 
nition  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
the  right  to  hold  them  in  the  Territories. 
Although  he  had  not  much  hope  left,  yet  he 
preferred  to  try  if  a  solemn  appeal  from  the 
South  to  the  North  would  not  produce  a 
good  effect.  Mr.  Nicholson  then  referred  to 
the  ordinance  of  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
as  the  act  of  a  sovereign  State,  saying  that  he 
should  only  allude  to  it  as  a  fact,  not  argue 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  He  argued 
that  any  resort  to  force  by  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  South  Carolina.  She  had  absolved 
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her  citizens  from  all  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  government  could  not  make 
war  rightfully  upon  them.  He  drew  a  pic 
ture  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  urged 
calmness  and  consultation  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  States.  He  concluded  by  ex 
pressing  the  hope  of  a  more  perfect  Union  at 
no  distant  day. 

This  speech  elicited  some  remark,  as  fore 
shadowing  the  course  of  the  Conservatives  in 
Tennessee,  and  proved  that  the  issue  of  Union 
or  Disunion  was  to  be  forced  upon  Congress, 
in  the  demand  for  a  constitutional  recognition 
and  protection  of  Slavery.  The  attitude  of 
the  Republicans  against  any  such  guarantees 
gave  small  hope,  therefore,  of  any  adjustment 
and,  day  by  day,  the  impassibility  of  the  gulf, 
widening  between  the  Slave  and  Free  States, 
became  more  apparent. 

In  the  House,  John  Coch- 
rane,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York, 
again  sought  to  press  his 
views.  He  offered  a  preamble  setting  forth 
the  dangers  which  menaced  the  country,  sug 
gesting  the  removal  of  the  Slavery  question 
from  Congress  as  a  remedy,  and  concluded 
with  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  opinion 
of  Congress  that  Slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the 
Territory  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  and  that 
the  States  formed  therefrom  shall  be  admitted 
with  or  without  Slavery,  as  their  Constitu 
tions  may  prescribe ;  and  that,  south  of  that 
line,  Slavery  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Con 
gress  or  Territorial  legislation.  The  next  re 
solution  asserts  the  sovereignty  of  each  State, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  compel  them  by  force 
to  subserve  the  Federal  compact  would  be  to 
levy  war,  and  precipitate  a  revolution. 

Mr.  Haskin,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  pro 
posed,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  inquire  into  the  relations  now  ex 
isting  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Department  in  view  of  the  attempt 
ed  withdrawal  of  that  State  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  threatened  seizure  of  the  Fed 
eral  property  within  the  limits  of  that  State ; 
and  what  action  Congress  should  take  to  ex 
ecute  the  Constitution,  and  enforce  the  laws, 
and  protect  the  property  from  seizure,  and 
that  the  Committee  report  at  any  time. 
Mr.  Cochrane  wanted  a  vote,  and  desired  a 
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suspension  of  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  to 
save  a  reference  to  the  Select  Committee  of 
Thirty-three.  Upon  a  motion  for  its  refer 
ence,  Mr.  Cochrane  withdrew  the  resolution. 
The  two  Houses  took  a  recess  until  Decem 
ber  27th. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27th,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  (Rep.,)  of  Wis 
consin,  addressed  the  Sen 
ate  in  a  very  elaborate  and  able  argument, 
defending  the  Northern  States,  the  Republi 
can  party,  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  the  speech 
met  the  points  raised  by 'Mr.  Nicholson  and 
others,  and  expressed  the  leading  sentiment 
of  the  North-western  States  on  the  crisis,  we 
may  give  place  to  some  of  the  Senator's  argu 
ments  and  declarations. 

Peace,  he  said,  was  based  on  two  ideas — 
one  that  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
citizens  of  Non-Slaveholding  States  should 
make  any  aggression  on  Slavery  in  the  States, 
and  the  other  that  neither  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  nor  the  citizens  of  Slaveholding 
States  should  make  any  aggressions  or  un 
dertake  to  overthrow  Freedom  in  the  Terri 
tories.  If  these  conditions  were  broken,  there 
cannot  be  peace.  He  said  the  Constitution 
was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  of  every 
State,  and  if  the  Constitution  contains  any 
language  which  would  abolish  Slavery  in  a 
Territory,  it  would  abolish  it  in  a  State.  He 
then  referred  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
claimed  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  deci 
sion  to  lead  any  one  to  infer  that  the  Consti 
tution  establishes  Slavery  in  any  Territory ; 
nothing  that  justifies  men  in  saying  that  the* 
Constitution  enters  the  Territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  abolishes  Mexican  law,  and 
establishes  a  law  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
take  and  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory.  He 
uro-ed  that,  if  we  should  annex  Canada,  the 

O 

Constitution  had  no  power,  of  its  own  force, 
to  repeal  the  law  there  in  regard  to  Slavery 
which  had  been  in  force  a  hundred  years. 
He  said  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Nich 
olson)  had  said  there  was  a  great  alarm  at 
the  South,  from  the  Free  States,  and  said 
he  apprehended  the  time  would  come  when 
the  Free  States  would  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  extinguish  Slavery. 
Why  did  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  if 
he  wished  to  allay  the  alarm,  quote  in  his 
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speech  part  of  the  Republican  platform,  which 
declares  an  essential  principle  to  be  the  main 
tenance  of  State  rights,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power,  and  denounced  the  in 
vasion  of  any  State  on  whatever  pretext. 
"Why  did  not  the  Senator  quote  from  the 
speeches  of  the  President  elect,  when  he  had 
declared  over  and  over  again  that  he  did  not 
intend  or  wish  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  ?  He  then  read  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speeches,  where  he  had  declared  he  had  no 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  Slavery  in  the  "States.  He  believed  he 
had  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  nor  had  he  any 
inclination  to  do  so.  The  Constitution,  he 
averred,  was  formed  by  men  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  employed.  They 
recognized  the  right  of  Slaveholding  States 
to  persons  held  to  service,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Free  States  to  deliver  up  such 
persons ;  but  left  each  State  perfectly  sover 
eign  over  its  own  laws.  The  law  of  the 
Slave  States  makes  slaves  property.  The 
law  of  the  Free  States  does  not  make  them 
property.  The  Constitution  does  neither. 
Upon  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  estab 
lishes  Slavery,  we  cannot  have  peace  on  the 
Slavery  question,  and  we  may  as  well  know 
it  first  as  last.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  that  the  Constitu 
tion  be  so  altered  as  to  become  by  its  own 
force  a  Slavery-extending  Constitution.  But 
they  do  not  ask  a  construction  put  upon  it 
which  will  make  it  abolish  Slavery  in  any 
State  or  Territory.  We  simply  ask — let  the 
Constitution  stand  as  our  fathers  made  it, 
neither  affirming  or  denying;  then  we  can 
have  peace.  He  said  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
favor  of  giving  the  South  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  and  read  speeches  to  support  the  asser 
tion.  The  South  complain  that  they  lose  a 
great  deal  by  fugitives,  and  few  are  reclaim 
ed.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  pos 
sess  a  species  of  property  with  a  will  of  its 
own,  and  legs  of  its  own,  and  desire  of  its 
own  to  get  away.  This  is  no  fault  of  ours, 
and  the  North  are  not  responsible  for  that. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  told 
us  that,  a  few  years  ago,  Virginia  lost  annu 
ally  $100,000,  and  he  believed  she  lost  the 
same  now.  He  would  concede  that,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  Virginia  had  about  500,000 
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slaves,  worth,  on  an  average,  $800 — at  least, 
before  the  panic— making  $400,000,000.  The 
loss  of  $100,000  is  only  one-fortieth  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  about  one-quarter  of  a  mill  on  a 
dollar.  This  is  less  than  the  risk  incurred  in 
any  other  species  of  property  in  the  United 
States.  Suppose  the  people  of  the  Border 
States  resolve  themselves  into  an  insurance 
company,  how  small  would  ,be  the  premium 
to  cover  the  loss  ?  This  special  property  has 
special  advantages.  It  has  advantages  of 
representation,  and  is  it  strange  that  such 
property  should  be  subjected  to  peculiar 
risks  ?  What  will  those  gentlemen  gain  by 
severing  the  bond  of  the  Union  ?  If  they  run 
this  slight  risk  now,  what  will  they  run  then, 
when  the  Northern  States  will  be  under  no 
obligations  to  return  their  property  ?  Would 
ten  per  cent  cover  the  loss  of  the  State  ?  Let 
the  bond  of  union  be  broken,  and  slave  pro 
perty  would  of  necessity  retire  from  the  Bor 
der.  I  declare  that  those  men  at  the  North 
who  are  called  Abolitionists,  stand  looking 
on  to-day,  with  an  anxiety  you  cannot  con 
ceive  of,  and  their  prayers  are  going  up  to 
night  that  this  Union  may  be  broken  up ; 
that  the  Free  States  at  the  North  must  no 
longer  be  compelled,  by  this  bond  of  Union, 
to  surrender  fugitive  slaves.  ***** 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks  in 
language  clear'enough  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
one  out  often,  or  of  one  hundred,  or  of  all  the  citi 
zens  of  a  State,  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress,  because 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  an  act  in 
pursuance  of  it  is  a  supreme  law  of  that  State,  and 
binding  upon  every  citizen  of  that  State,  and  every 
citizen  must  act  at  his  peril.  Now  if  this  doctrine  is 
true,  that  a  State  by  its  own  mere  motion  can  as 
semble  in  convention  a  mass  of  its  citizens,  by  reso 
lutions  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  and  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  several 
other  consequences  must  follow.  If  one  State  can 
secede  from  all  the  rest,  I  suppose  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  not  deny  but  that  all  the  rest  can  se 
cede  from  one,  and  that  of  necessity  gives  to  this 
Government  the  power  to  expel  a  State.  Your 
right  of  secession  involves  the  right  of  expulsion. 
Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  see  how  this  doctrine 
would  apply  in  time  of  war.  We  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  the  New  England 
States,  it  is  said,  were  rather  disaffected,  and  met  in 
Convention  at  Hartford.  Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  any  of  the  New  England  States 
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could  have  resolved  itself  out  at  its  pleasure  and 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Our  fortresses  in  Boston 
Harbor,  which  we  had  manned,  built,  and  filled  with 
munitions  and  guns,  they  might  have  withdrawn 
from  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  our 
own  guns  upon  us.  This  is  the  consequence  of  this 
doctrine.  But,  again,  take  it  in  time  of  peace.  Ap 
ply  the  doctrine  to  Pennsylvania,  that  she,  by  a  sim 
ple  resolution  of  her  people,  can  withdraw  from  the 
United  States.  She  could  cut  off  all  the  mail  routes 
going  across  Pennsylvania,  and  we  could  not  go 
from  Virginia  to  New  York  without  going  across  a 
foreign  country.  So,  too,  with  Illinois ;  if  this 
doctrine  is  correct,  we  of  the  North-West  could 
be  cut  off  entirely  from  the  East ;  and  especi 
ally  if  the  Union  is  to  be  broken  up,  we  could 
not  go  to  New  York  except  by  leave  of  Illinois,  or 
without  going  through  the  State  of  Kentucky  ;  and 
you  propose  to  make  that  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
Apply  this  doctrine  further.  How  is  it  with  Florida, 
a  little  State  of  the  Gulf  that  has  50,000  white  in 
habitants — almost  as  many  as  some  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  where  I  live?  We  purchased  this  penin-. 
sula,  and  paid  for  it,  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  juris 
diction  over  it — also  to  get  possession  of  the  Key, 
and  command  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf.  We  paid 
Sr,, 000,000  to  take  the  Seminoles  off  from  it,  and 
now  these  50,000  people,  whom  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States  permitted  to  go  there  and  settle 
their  territories — they  had  hardly  population  enough 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  but  we  have  admitted 
them  to  full  fellowship — and  Florida  now  attempts, 
by  mere  resolution  of  her  people  gathered  together, 
to  resolve  herself  out  of  the  Union,  and  take  all  those 
fortresses,  which  we  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
to  make,  with  all  our  own  guns,  and  turn  them 
against  us.  How  is  it  with  Louisiana?  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  upon  wise  national  princi 
ples  of  great  national  policy,  purchased  from  the 
Emperor  of  France,  or  the  first  Consul,  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,000.  We  pur 
chased  it  to  obtain  possession  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  above  all  things,  to  hold  the 
mouth  of  that  River  which  controls  all  its  commerce, 
and  discharges  it  upon  the  high  seas  of  the  world. 
Now,  can  it  be  contended  here  that  because  the  peo 
ple  of  whom  the  Federal  Government  has  permitted 
to  go  in  there,  and  occupy  its  lands,  and  permitted 
to  be  introduced  into  the  family  of  this  reunion,  that 
she,  in  a  moment  of  passion  aud  excitement,  by  the 
mere  resolution  of  her  citizens,  can  resolve  herself 
outside  of  the  confederacy,  declare  that  she  is  a 
foreign  power,  and  take  with  her  the  control  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  and  I  tell  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  if 
any  such  doctrine  had  been  understood  when 


Louisiana  was  admitted,  she  would  never  have 
been  admitte-d.  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  any  such  doctrine 
had  been  asserted,  her  people  would  never  have 
been  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana.  They  will  not  willingly  consent  that 
she  should  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  thus  control  the  commerce  that  goes  out  into 
the  Gulf.  How  has  it  been  with  Texas?  The 
Federal  Government  admitted  Texas  at  a  time  when 
she  had  a  sparse  population,  and  there  were  many 
debts  against  her  treasury,  and  her  credit  was  im 
paired  and  broken.  We  took  her,  as  one  of  the 
States,  into  this  Confederacy.  The  result  of  her  an 
nexation  brought  the  Mexican  war,  which  cost  us 
40,000  lives  and  nearly  $100,000,000.  Now,  when  we 
have  made  her  a  good  State,  built  fortifications,  paid 
her  debts  and  raised  her  to  a  position  of  a  State  in 
this  Confederacy,  with  prospects  as  glorious,  per 
haps  more  so  than  any  other  Southern  State, 
is  she  now,  in  a  single  hour  or  moment  of  pas 
sion,  to  resolve  herself  out  of  the  Union  and  become 
a  foreign  power  ?  Suppose  we  had  paid  $200,000,000 
for  Cuba,  and  acquired  her,  with  all  her  fortifica 
tions,  she  could  now  go  out,  and  turn  our  own  guns 
against  us  ?  What  is  all  our  great  boasted  nation 
ality?  Is  it  a  farce  and  a  delusion?  Gentlemen 
sometimes  complain  that  the  Republican  party  are 
disposed  to  do  injustice  to  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
and  to  their  social  institutions  especially.  But  what 
has  been  the  history  of  the  Government  since  it  was 
formed  Under  the  Constitution  ?  We  have  acquired 
Florida,  Lousiana,  Texas  and  the  Territory  from 
Mexico.  We  have  surrendered  a  part  of  Maine,  and 
given  up  our  claim  to  a  large  part  of  Oregon.  Flor 
ida  cost  us  $40,000,000.  It  has  been  given  up  to  the 
social  institutions  of  the  South.  We  purchased 
Louisiana  Territory,  and  two-thirds  of  the  good  land 
has  been  given  up  to  the  social  institutions  of  the 
South.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mex 
ico,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  those  territories  from 
Mexico,  may  be  regarded  as  one  transaction.  Now 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  fairness  and  candor,  to 
say  whether  we  have  not  surrendered  to  your 
social  institutions,  your  full  share,  comparing  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  your 
system  of  labor,  with  the  free  white  citizens  of  the 
United  States?  When  you  speak  of  injustice,  it  is 
without  foundation.  You  have  had  your  full  share, 
and  more  than  your  share,  of  the  Territories  we  have 
acquired  from  the  beginning  up  to  this  hour.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  gentlemen  stand  up  here 
and  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  this  institution 
of  the  South.  There  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  our 
history — none  whatever.  *  *  *  What  do  we  deny  to 
you  that  we  do  not  deny  to  ourselves  ?  What  single 
right  have  I  in  New  Mexico  that  you  have  not?  You 
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Bay  this  law  excludes  your  social  institution.  So  it 
excludes  our  banking  institutions  and  our  manufac 
turing  corporations.  Your  social  institution  is  a 
kind  of  close  corporation,  existing  under  the  laws  of 
your  States,  not  existing  by  the  common  law  of  the 
country.  We  deny  you  no  right  which  we  do  not 
deny  ourselves.  *  *  *  If  we  acquire  Territory,  you 
are  asking  too  much  when  you  ask  us  to  convert  it 
to  Slave  Territory.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
have  peace  upon  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  You 
must  allow  the  Free  Territories  to  remain  free.  We 
will  not  interfere  with  your  institution  where  it  ex 
ists,  Sir,  that  is  peace.  I  repeat,  that  non-interfe 
rence  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the  Free 
State  meu,  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  and  non-inter 
ference  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the  Slave 
holders,  against  freedom  in  the  Territories,  is  peace. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  Wigfall  of  Texas, 
and  Brown  of  Mississippi — all  of  whose  in 
quiries  lie  answered  with  decision  and  candor. 
Mr.  Brown  made  a  brief 
Mr.  Brown's  Reply,  reply,  declaring  that  North 
ern  Senators  would  over 
look  the  main  point  at  issue.  We  claim  that 
there  is  property  in  slaves,  and  they  deny  it. 
Until  we  can  settle  on  some  basis  this  ques 
tion,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace.  He  claimed 
that  the  doctrine  of  non-recognition  of  prop 
erty  in  slaves  was  a  new  doctrine.  He  said 
the  South  had  $400,000,000  in  this  kind  of 
property.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  South 
would  consent  to  live  under  a  Government 
outlawing  this  kind  of  property  ?  Can  mil 
lions  at  the  South  consent  to  live  under  a 
Government  as  outlaws,  only  recognized  when 
the  Government  wants  tribute  ?  If  the  Gov 
ernment  continue  to  outlaw  the  South,  there 
is  only  two  ways — separate  in  peace  or  by 
force.  He  said  the  South  could  not  take  less 
than  justice,  and  asked  no  more.  They  re 
cognized  the  right  of  the  Government  to  pro 
tect  the  property  of  the  North,  but  the  North 
would  not  recognize  the  right  of  protection 
to  the  property  of  the  South.  If  they  persist 
ed  in  the  idea  that  the  Government  would 
not  recognize  property  in  slaves,  and  protect 
it,  then,  standing  in  the  high  presence  of  and 
before  Almighty  God,  he  declared  the  Union 
could  not  last  ninety  days. 

This  clay's  proceedings  did  not  bring  the 
discordant  elements  into  closer  harmony. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  speech  was  emi 


nently  kind  and  candid  ;  and,  if  it  failed  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  points  at  issue, 
its  circulation  among  the  people  served  to 
strengthen  the  confident  and  determined 
spirit  of  the  vast  mass  of  Northern  people. 
It  unquestionably  had  the  endorsement  of 
four-fifths  of  the  voters  in  the  North-western 
States. 

No  further  proceedings  of  this  week's  (the 
4th)  session  particularly  related  to  the  "  ques 
tion  of  questions."  It  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  would  address 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  January  1st.  All 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  that  speech, 
as  Mr.  B.  would  unquestionably  define  the 
course  which  the  united  Southern  States  were 
to  pursue. 

The  Committee  of  Thir 
ty-three  having  adjourned       Tb«  Committee  <* 

J  Thirty-three. 

December  21st  to  Decem 
ber  27th,  accomplished  little  during  their 
sessions  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
27th-28th.  On  Thursday  the  propositions 
of  Mr.  Rust  [See  page  103,]  were  urged  to  a 
vote,  and  were  rejected  by  12  to  15.  On 
Friday  the  Committee  considered  Mr.  Adams' 
proposition.  It  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from 
passing  a  law  interfering  with  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
nearly  an  unanimous  vote,  the  several  dis 
sents  considering  that  the  Constitution  al 
ready  gives  that  security. 

The  Committee  of  Thir 
teen   sat    three    hours   on       The  r^mmittee  of 

Thirteen. 

Monday,    December    24th, 
when  most  significant  propositions  were  sub 
mitted  by  Mr.  Seward  : 

"  First,  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con 
stitution  which  will  authorize,  or  give  to  Congress 
any  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  in  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  such 
State." 

This  was  carried  by  the  following  vote : 

"  YEAS.— Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden, 
Seward,  Douglas,  Collamer,  Wade,  Bigler,  Rice, 
Doolittle,  and  Grimes. 

"  NAYS. — Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs. 

"  Second,  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  shall  be 
so  amended  as  to  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  a 
trial  by  jury." 

Mr.  Douglas  proposed  to  amend  by  insert- 
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ing  "  in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  es 
caped."  This  was  carried,  and  then  the 
whole  proposition  was  voted  down  by  the 
Democrats,  all  the  Republicans  sustaining  it. 

This  was  lost  as  follows  : 

"  YEAS. — Messrs.  Grimes,  Seward,  Wade,Doolittle, 
Collamer,  and  Crittenden — 6. 

"  NAYS. — Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Toombs,  Doug 
las,  Davis,  Bigler,  and  Rice — 7." 

The  Southern  men  voted  adversely  upon 
the  ground  that,  though  it  was  not  openly 
assigned,  this  proposition  would  affect  their 
laws  imprisoning  colored  seamen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extremists  would 
not  sustain  the  propositions  intended  to  meet 
the  very  cases  they  had  specifically  charged 
against  the  North. 

Mr.  Toombs'  resolutions  were  then  called 
up,  and  four  of  them  voted  upon,  Mr.  Doug 
las  refusing  to  go  upon  the  record.  They 
were  then  postponed  till  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Toombs  and  the  ultras  resisting  any  delay, 
for  the  transparent  object  of  using  the 
action  of  the  Committee  to  operate  upon  the 
pending  elections  for  the  Southern  Conven 
tions.  Mr.  Davis  offered  the  following  reso 
lutions,  which  went  over  with  the  others  : 

"  That  it  shall  be  declared  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  that  property  in  Slaves,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  all  Consti 


tutional  and  Federal  relations  as  any  other  species 
of  property  so  recognized ;  and,  like  other  proper 
ty,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired 
by  the  local  law  of  any  other  State,  either  in  escape 
thereto,  or  by  the  transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner 
therein.  And  in  no  case  whatever  shall  such  pro 
perty  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  any 
legislative  act  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the 
Territories  thereof." 

On  Wednesday  the  Committee  rejected  the 
Toombs  and  Davis  resolutions.  Subsequent 
ly,  Mr.  Seward  offered  the  following  on  be 
half  of  the  Republican  members  : 

"  Resolved,  That  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  should 
pass  an  efficient  law  for  the  punishment  of  all  per 
sons  engaged  in  the  armed  invasion  of  any  State 
from  another  by  combinations  of  individuals,  and 
punishing  all  persons  in  complicity  therewith  on 
trial  and  conviction  in  the  State  and  District  where 
their  acts  of  complicity  were  committed  in  the  Fed 
eral  Courts." 

Mr.  Toombs  proposed  to  amend  by  inclu 
ding  "insurrections,"  and  Mr.  Douglas,  by 
inserting  his  sedition  law  of  last  session,  after 
which  the  resolution  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  Douglas  explained  that  he  declined 
voting  on  the  Toombs  and  Davis  resolutions, 
on  Monday,  because  he  had  presented  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  in  due  form,  cov 
ering  the  same  points. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


INCIDENTS    AND    RESULTS    OF    THE    EVACUATION   OF    FORT   MOULTRIE. 


THE  evacuation  of  Fort 

Major  Anderson's         ....      , .    .      -.       ,.-   . 

true  position.  Moultrie,  by  Major  Ander 
son,  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
26th,  quite  took  the  country  by  surprise.  His 
great  peril — the  steady  refusal  of  the  Presi 
dent  to  allow  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements 
— excited  the  most  painful  apprehensions 
throughout  the  entire  North  for  his  safety. 
An  occasional  note  like  the  following,  dated 
December  24th,  came  from  the  gallant 
commander  to  intensify  the  feeling  in  his 
behalf:— 

"  When  I  inform  you  that  my  garrison  consists  of 
only  sixty  effective  men,  and  that  we  are  in  a  very 


indifferent  work,  the  walls  of  which  are  only  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  we  have,  within  one  hun 
dred  and  sixty  yards  of  our  walls,  sand  hills  which 
command  our  work,  and  which  afford  admirable  sites 
for  batteries,  and  the  finest  covers  for  sharp-shootei's, 
and  that  beside  this,  there  are  numerous  houses, 
some  of  them  within  pistol-shot,  you  will  at  once  see 
that,  if  attacked  in  force,  headed  by  any  one  but 
a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  our  being 
able  to  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable  our  friends 
to  come  to  our  succor. 

"  Trusting  that  God  will  not  desert  us  in  our  hour 
of  trial,  I  am  sincerely  yours. 

"  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

"  Major  1st  Artillery,  &c." 
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Anderson's  last  In 
structions. 


The  desertion  of  this  untenable  post  for  the 
fastness  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  lay  like  a  vast 
monster  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters  far  out 
in  the  harbor,  was  a  step  certainly  never  con 
templated  by  the  South  Carolina  authorities 
nor  by  the  President.  Anderson's  last  instruc 
tions  from  the  War  Depart 
ment —  as  averred  by  the 
President  in  his  correspon 
dence  with  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners 
— were  as  follows : 

"  Verbal  instructions  to  Major  Anderson,  First  Ar 
tillery,  commanding  Port  Moultrie,  S.  C." 
"  You  are  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  \Var  that  a  collision  of  the  troops  with  the 
people  of  this  State  shall  be  avoided,  and  of  his 
studied  determination  to  pursue  a  course  with  refer 
ence  to  the  military  force  and  forts  of  this  harbor, 
which  shall  guard  against  such  a  collision.  He  has, 
therefore,  carefully  abstained  from  increasing  the 
force  at  this  point,  or  taking  any  measures  which 
might  add  to  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the  con 
fidence  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt 
by  violence  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public  works, 
or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 

"But  as  the  counsel  and  acts  of  rash  and  impul 
sive  persons  may  possibly  disappoint  these  expecta 
tions  of  the  Government,  he  deems  it  proper  that, 
you  should  be  prepared  with  instructions  to  meet  so 
unhappy  a  contingency.  He  has,  therefore,  directed 
me,  verbally,  to  give  you  such  instructions. 

"  You  are  carefully  to  avoid  every  act  which 
would  needlessly  tend  to  provoke  aggression,  and 
for  that  reason  you  are  not,  without  necessity,  to 
take  up  any  position  which  could  be  construed  into 
the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  ;  but  you  are  to 
hold  possession  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  if  attacked, 
you  are  to  defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
smallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you,  perhaps, 
to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts,  but  an 
attack  on,  or  attempt  to  take  possession  of  either 
of  them,  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and 
you  may  then  put  your  command  into  either  of  them 
which  you  may  deem  most  proper  to  increase  its 
power  of  resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  to  take 
similar  steps  whenever  you  have  tangible  evidence  of  a 
design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile  ad. 

"  D.  P.  BUTLER, 
"  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
"  FORT  MOULTRIE,  S.  C.,  Dec.  11, 1860." 
"  This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to  Major 
Buell.  JOHN  B.  FLOYD, 

"Secretary  of  War." 


The  Occupation  a 

Military  Necessity. 


In  the  mutterings  of  an  excited  populace — 
in  the  gathering  of  soldiery — in  the  resolution 
of  inquiry  [see  page  112],  Major  Anderson, 
detected  the  evidence  of  an  early  occupation 
of  Fort  Sumter,  if  not  of  an  actual  assault 
upon  Fort  Moultrie.  If  Sumter  were  occu 
pied  by  an  enemy,  Moultrie  would  not  be 
tenable  for  five  hours.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
key  to  the  harbor,  which,  if  properly  garris 
oned,  would  defy  the  assault  of  any  force  for 
months.  Noting  carefully  the  daily,  almost 
hourly,  gathering  strength  of  the  revolution 
ists  ;  seeing,  upon  all  sides,  unconcealed  prep 
arations  for  large  military  movements ;  look 
ing  wistfully,  but  in  vain,  for  succor  from 
reinforcements,  it  would  have  been  a  base 
betrayal  of  trust  for  him  to  have  remained  in 
Moultrie  when  Sumter  offered  him  the  shelter 
of  its  kindly  walls. 

A  correspondent  from 
Washington,  under  date 
of  December  29th,  said: 
"Major  Anderson  had  command  of  all  the 
forts  of  Charleston.  He  held  and  occupied 
them  at  his  discretion.  Before  he  went  to 
his  command  last  Autumn  he  was  here,  and 
was  depressed  at  the  position  he  felt  he  was 
about  to  occupy.  But  his  views  of  duty  were 
wholly  those  of  a  soldier.  His  business  was 
to  defend  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  he 
intended  to  do  it  was  what  depressed  him. 
He  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  command.  He 
found  himself  at  Fort  Moultrie,  threatened 
with  an  attack.  He  besought  the  Executive 
for  more  troops.  General  Scott,  over  and 
over  again,  urged  that  they  be  sent.  The 
President  refused.  Major  Anderson  went  on 
strengthening  his  position  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  urged  forward  the  completion  of 
Fort  Sumter,  the  mounting  of  its  heavy  ord 
nance,  &c.  This  was  done  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  Captain  Foster  of  the  Engineers. 
When  the  engineering  labors  of  Captain 
Foster  were  completed,  he  reported  the  fact 
to  Major  Anderson.  Without  any  special 
orders  or  suggestions  from  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of*  War  or  the  Conmiander-iu-chief, 
Major  Anderson,  looking  upon  his  position 
from  an  exclusively  military  point  of  view, 
seeing  the  weakness  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  the 
strength  of  Fort  Sumter,  did  precisely  that 
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thing  which,  as  a  military  man,  he  was  com 
pelled  to  do,  and  which  he  could  not  avoid 
doing  without  inflicting  a  stain  upon  his 
military  reputation.  .  He  left  the  weaker  for 
the  stronger  position.  As  a  military  act  its 
propriety  admits  of  not  the  slightest  question 
among  military  men.  As  a  political  question, 
or  an  act  of  policy,  in  reference  to  the  diffi 
culties  between  South  Carolina  and  the 
United  States,  Major  Anderson  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either,  and  acted  with  no  refer 
ence  to  either.  He  simply  discharged  his 
duty  as  a  wise  and  gallant  soldier." 

This  statement  presents  a  correct  view  of 
the  circumstances,  and  justly  gives  to  the 
commander  the  entire  credit  of  the  move 
ment,  so  applauded  by  friends,  so  execrated 
by  foes,  if  merely  a  military  act  it  neverthe 
less  was  potent  with  political  results.  The 
little  vessels  which,  in  their  night  duty  be 
tween  Moultrie  and  Suniter,  bore  to  the  fast 
ness  the  men  and  munitions  that  were  to 
hold  it  for  their  country  against  conspirators, 
held  the  fate  of  a  Republic  on  their  slender 
decks ;  and  the  soldier  who  ordered  the  trans 
fer  became  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
destiny,  of  leading  the  Crusade  against  the 
Goths  who  sought  to  sack  the  citadel  of  the 
Republic,  and  scatter  its  glories  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven.  He  proved  a  worthy 
leader. 

When  informed  by  Capt. 
Foster  of  the  readiness  of 
Sumter  for  occupancy,  the 
Major  secured  three  vessels  as  transports. 
It  was  given  out  that  the  service  required 
was  to  remove  the  families,  furniture,  &c.,  of 
the  garrison  to  a  place  of  safety  at  Fort  John 
son.  Besides  the  vessels,  several  row-boats 
were  brought  into  requisition,  to  be  manned 
by  the  soldiers.  At  an  early  hour  Wednes 
day  (Dec.  26th),  the  order  was  given  for  the 
evacuation.  Not  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
knew  the  destination,  but  all  were  zealous 
for  duty.  The  vessels  were  rapidly  loaded 
from  the  landing-place  with  all  the  personal 
effects  of  the  officers  and  men,  with  muni 
tions,  provisions,  and  with  the  women  and 
children  of  the  post.  They  then  stood  out 
toward  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  but 
brought  up  at  Sumter,  where,  by  the  aid  of 
the  workmen  in  the  fort,  the  vessels  were 


Particulas  of  the 
Evacuation. 


rapidly  relieved  of  their  heavy  cargoes.  The 
small-boats  pulled  away  after  everything 
needful,  which  it  was  possible  to  transport, 
had  been  recovered.  By  daylight  the  entire 
force  was  within  the  walls  of  the  great  water 
fortress,  excepting  Capt.  Foster  and  eight 
men,  left  to  dismantle  the  big  guns  bearing 
on  Sumter,  by  burning  their  carriages.  This 
duty  Capt.  Foster  proceeded  to  perform.  At 
an  early  hour,  Thursday  morning,  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  carriages  gave  the  Charles- 
tonians  their  first  intimation  of  an  extraordi 
nary  occurrence.  The  alarm  immediately 
spread,  and  the  people  thronged  the  wharves 
and  battery  looking  out  upon  the  harbor. 
The  military  were  ordered  under  arms.  Eve 
rything  betokened  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
"  sovereign  "  State.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived — then  it 
was  reported  that  the  garrison  had  evacua 
ted  the  harbor,  after  destroying  the  fort. 
Some  laborers,  however,  arrived  at  the 
wharves,  direct  from  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
communicated  the  truth  to  the  thoroughly  ex 
asperated  people  and  the  anxious  authorities. 
The  Convention  immediately  came  together, 
in  secret  session,  scarcely  waiting  for  the  for 
mality  of  a  breakfast.  It  gave  orders  for  the 
military  disposition  necessary  in  a  moment 
of  danger.  Governor  Pickens  was  out  on 
duty,  gathering  the  masses  of  men  into  sol 
dierly  consistency.  The  battery  was  filled 
with  troops,  ready  for  any  service.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  course  pursued  by  Ander 
son,  Governor  Pickens  sent  off  a  note  to  in 
quire  by  what  authority  the  evacuation  was 
made,  and  what  was  the  object  of  the  move 
ment.  Anderson  replied,  stating  that  it  was 
a  military  step  for  which  he  alone  was  re 
sponsible — that  it  was  an  act  of  defence  only. 
While  these  messages  were  on  their  way, 
Captain  Foster  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Charleston  to  repeat  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
all  inquirers.  Intense  indignation  was  ex 
pressed  at  the  coup  de  main,  but  no  violence 
was  offered  to  the  officer.  Having  imparted 
the  information  as  authorized  by  Major  An 
derson,  he  returned  to  Fort  Moultrie  to  retain 
its  possession  and  await  the  action  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  thus  retained  to  throw 
upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of  its  seiz 
ure  from  a  United  States  garrison. 
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Condition  of  Moultrio 
after  the  act. 


The  Charleston  Courier's 
special     reporter,    visiting 
the  partially  evacuated,  fort 
to  observe  its  condition,  gave  an  interest  in 
statement  of  his  observations.     He  wrote  : — 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  truthful  statements 
of  the  actual  damage  done  to  the  forts,  of  the 
causes  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  state  of 
affairs  generally,  reporters  were  despatched 
to  the  scene  during  the  forenoon.  On  the 
way  across  the  harbor,  the  hoisting  of  the 
American  flag  from  the  staff  of  Fort  Sumter, 
at  precisely  12  o'clock,  gave  certain  indica 
tion  that  the  stronghold  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States.  On  a  nearer  ap 
proach  the  fortress  was  discovered  to  be  oc 
cupied,  the  guns  appeared  to  be  mounted, 
and  sentinels  were  discovered  on  duty,  and 
the  place  to  give  every  sign  of  occupancy  and 
military  discipline.  The  grim  fortress  frown 
ed  defiance  on  every  side  ;  the  busy  notes  of 
preparation  resounded  through  its  unforbid- 
ding  recesses,  and  everything  seemed  to  indi 
cate  the  utmost  alacrity  in  the  work  on  hand. 

"  Turning  towards  Fort  Moultrie,  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  to  pour  from  the 
end  facing  the  sea.  The  flagstaff  was  down, 
and  the  whole  place  had  an  air  of  desolation 
and  abandonment  quite  the  reverse  of  its 
busy  look  one  week  ago,  when  scores  of  la 
borers  were  engaged  in  adding  to  its  strength 
all  the  works  skill  and  experience  could  sug 
gest. 

"  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rear  or 
landside  entrance,  however,  greater  activity 
was  noticeable.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
large  force  of  hands  had  been  summoned  to 
deliver  up  their  implements  for  transporta 
tion  to  Fort  Sumter.  Around  on  every  side 
were  the  evidences  of  labor  in  the  fortifica 
tion  of  the  work.  In  many  places,  a  portion 
of  the  defences  were  strengthened  by  every 
appliance  that  art  could  suggest  or  ingenuity 
devise;  while,  in  others,  the  uncompleted 
works  gave  evidences  of  the  utmost  confu 
sion.  On  all  hands  the  process  of  removing 
goods,  furniture,  and  munitions  was  yet  go 
ing  on.  The  heavy  guns  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  fort  were  thrown  down  from  their  car 
riages  and  spiked.  Every  ounce  of  powder 
and  every  cartridge  had  been  removed  from 
the  magazines ;  and,  in  fact,  everything  like 


small  arms,  clothing,  provisions,  accoutre 
ments,  and  other  munitions  of  war  had  been 
removed  off  and  deposited  —  nothing  but 
heavy  balls  and  useless  cannon  remained. 

"  The  entire  place  was,  to  all  appearances, 
littered  up  with  the  odds,  ends,  and  frag 
ments  of  war's  desolation.  Confusion  could 
not  have  been  more  complete  had  the  late 
occupants  retired  in  the  face  of  a  besieging 
foe.  Fragments  of  gun  carriages,  &c.,  bro 
ken  to  pieces,  bestrewed  the  ramparts.  Sand 
bags  and  barrels  filled  with  earth,  crowned 
the  walls,  and  were  firmly  imbedded  in  their 
bombproof  surface,  as  an  additional  safe 
guard  —  and,  notwithstanding  the  heteroge 
neous  scattering  of  materials  and  implements, 
the  walls  of  the  fort  evinced  a  vague  degree 
of  energy  in  preparing  for  an  attack.  A 
ditch  some  fifteen  feet  wide  and  about  the 
same  in  depth  surrounds  the  entire  wall  on 
three  sides.  On  the  south  side,  or  front,  a 
glacis  has  been  commenced  and  prosecuted 
nearly  to  completion,  with  a  rampart  of  sand 
bags,  barrels,  &c. 

"  On  one  side  of  the  fort  a  palisade  of  Pal 
metto  logs  is  extended  around  the  ramparts 
as  a  complete  defense  against  an  escalading 
party.  New  embrasures  have  been  cut  in  the 
walls  so  as  to  command  the  faces  of  the  bas 
tion  and  ditch.  These  new  defenses  are  all 
incomplete,  and  are  evidence  of  the  haste 
with  which  they  were  erected.  Considering 
the  inferior  force,  in  point  of  numbers,  under 
his  command,  Major  Anderson  had  paid  par 
ticular  attention  to  strengthening  only  a  small 
part  of  the  fort. 

"  A  greater  portion  of  the  labor  expended 
was  spent  upon  the  citadel  or  centre  of  the 
west  point  of  the  position.  This  he  had 
caused  to  be  strengthened  in  every  way ; 
loop-holes  were  cut  and  everything  was  so 
arranged  that  in  case  a  well-concerted  attack 
was  made,  he  would  have  retired  from  the 
outer  bastions  to  the  citadel,  and  afterwards 
blow  up  the  other  portions  of  the  fort.  For 
this  purpose  mines  had  already  been  sprung, 
and  trains  had  been  laid  ready  for  the  appli 
cation  of  the  match.  The  barrack-rooms 
and  every  other  part  of  the  fort  that  was  in 
defensible  would  have  gone  at  a  touch. 

"  On  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  fronting  Fort 
Sumter,  were  nine  eight-inch  columbiads, 
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mounted  on  wooden  carriages.  As  soon  as 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort  was  complete,  the 
carriages  of  these  guns  were  fired,  and  at  the 
time  of  visiting  the  fort  yesterday,  were  near 
ly  consumed,  and  the  guns  thereby  dismount 
ed.  These  guns,  as  well  as  those  constituting 
the  entire  armament  of  the  fortress,  were 
spiked  before  it  was  abandoned.  This  is  the 
only  damage  done  the  fortification,  further 
than  cutting  down  the  flagstaff,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  ammunition  wagons  to  form 
ramparts  on  the  walls  of  the  fort." 

This  movement  of  the 

Active  Preparations       commander  was  construed 
for  Resistance. 

by  the  Convention  as  a 
threat  of  coercion,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  prepare  for  resistance.  A  commu 
nication  was  dispatched  to  the  Commission 
ers  at  Washington,  authorizing  them  to  de 
mand  of  the  President  the  unconditional 
evacuation  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  in 
event  of  his  refusal  to  order  Anderson  bafck 
to  Moultrie,  and  thus  restore  the  status  ante 
quo  'helium.  The  telegraph  offices  were  placed 
under  State  control.  The  post-office  was  con 
sidered  to  be  under  surveillance.  The  cus 
tom-house  already  had  become  part  of  the 
machinery  of  State.  Orders  were  issued,  du 
ring  the  day,  for  the  occupation  of  Castle 
Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie  by  the  State 
troops.  The  arsenal,  already  in  possession 
of  State  troops  under  Major  Humphreys,  gave 
freely  of  its  plentiful  stores  to  equip  the 
troops,  and  to  furnish  munitions  and  artil 
lery  as  they  were  required.  Mr.  Floyd  had, 
during  his  four  years'  administration,  suc 
ceeded  in  placing  ten  years'  ordinary  supplies 
in  that  arsenal,  and  thus  had,  indeed,  be 
friended  "  the  cause." 

During  the  afternoon  of 
seizures  by  the  state     Tllurgd      (December  27th), 
Troops. 

the  two  forts  were  occu 
pied.  Castle  Pinckney  was  taken  by  Colonel 
J.  J.  Pettigrew,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred 
men.  That  fort  had  not  a  soul  in  it,  and  was 
so  barricaded  that  scaling  ladders  had  to  be 
used  to  secure  an  entrance.  The  guns  were 
found  spiked,  the  ammunition  and  stores 
secured,  and  the  flagstaff  down.  When  it 
had  been  stripped  no  one  knew.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  De  Saussure,  with  two  hundred  men, 


took  possession  of  Moultrie.  Captain  Foster, 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  troops,  retired  up 
the  beach  to  a  small  boat  with  his  eight  men, 
and  was  suffered  to  pull  over  to  Sumter.  The 
work  of  restoration  immediately  commenced. 
Anderson  could  have  shelled  the  fort,  had  he 
dared  to  assume  the  offensive ;  but,  as  his 
orders  were  imperative,  to  stand  only  on  the 
defensive,  he  soon  had  to  see  one  thousand 
troops  and  Negroes  swarming  on  Sullivan's 
and  Morris'  islands,  throwing  up/ortifications 
and  mounting  guns  for  his  own  destruc 
tion.  Had  he  been  empowered  to  forbid  this 
hostile  work,  the  shot  and  shell  of  his  tre 
mendous  Columbiads  would  haver  endered  it 
simply  impossible  for  the  revolutionists  to 
erect  their  batteries.  One  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
most  unfortunate  mistakes  was  to  resist  rein 
forcements  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  when 
they  could  have  been  thrown  in  early  in  No 
vember.  His  next  great  error  was  to  hamper 
Anderson  with  orders  which  forbade  him  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  destroying  forti 
fications  expressly  designed  for  the  subjuga 
tion  of  the  besieged  garrison.  The  patriotism 
and  courage  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  persons  of  Judge  Holt,  Judge 
Black  and  General  Dix,  gave  the  country 
good  cause  to  regret  their  introduction  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

The  movement  into  Su  ni 
ter  was  received  with  re 
markable  unanimity  of 
approval  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  save 
in  the  disaffected  States.  Even  there  many 
were  found  who  saw  in  the  act  the  attitude 
best  calculated  to  force  matters  to  a  speedy 
settlement.  It  would  seem  to  prove  that,  if 
it  had  "precipitated"  matters  politically,  it 
had  also  precipitated  the  unsettled  patriotism 
of  the  people  to  glisten  like  a  ruby  on  the 
"Ethiop  breast"  of  the  rising  storm.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  poets— all 
chaunted  pa?ans  for  the  loyal-  Anderson — 
more  loyal  and  true,  indeed,  than  his  supe 
riors.  His  name  became  the  theme  of  dis 
course,  for  many  a  day,  in  public  and  private, 
throughout  all  the  States  still  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws.  Such  sponta 
neous,  heartfelt  congratulation  never  before 
was  offered  to  a  servant  of  the  United  States. 


Honor  to 
Major  Anderson. 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   EVEJfTS,-N?2. 

FROM  DECEMBER  27tli,  I860,  TO  MARCH  4th,  1861. 


Dec.  27.— Occupation  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charles 
ton  Harbor,  by  Major  Anderson.  Fort  Moultrie  is 
dismantled. 

—The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Aiken  betray 
ed  by  its  commander,  Capt.  N.  K  Coste,  into  the 
hands  of  the  South  Carolina  authorities. 

Dec.  28. — South  Carolina  authorities  seize  the 
Custom-house  and  Post-office.  Castle  Piuckney 
and  Fort  Moultrie  occupied  by  State  troops.  The 
Arsenal  at  Charleston  is  held  by  orders  of  Governor 
Pickens.  Large  numbers  of  troops  pouring  into 
Charleston.  One  body  of  eighty  men  received  from 
Georgia.  The  Palmetto  flag  flying  from  the  forts, 
public  buildings,  &c.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  only 
flying  from  Fort. Sumter.  A  dispatch  to  a,  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  from  Charleston,  says  troops  are 
pouring  in  from  all  directions. 

— Mr.  Holt,  the  Postmaster-General,  sends  orders 
to  the  Sub-treasury  at  Charleston,  to  remit  all  the 
balance,  $35,000,  on  the  Post-office  account  in  his 
possession,  immediately,  to  the  credit  of  the  depart 
ment.  If  this  order  is  not  complied  with  at  once,  he 
will  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
orders.  He  is  also  determined,  as  before  suggested, 
to  suppress  mail  matter  to  and  from  South  Carolina, 
if  the  mails  are  interfered  with  in  that  State. 

—The  Cabinet  broke  up  to-night,  after  five  hours 
session,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion  relative 
to  the  disposition  of  troops  at  Charleston.  The  im 
pression  prevailed  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable. 
Secretary  Toucey  and  Mr.  Holt,  Postmaster-Gene 
ral,  urged  defense ;  the  others,  a  further  evacuation, 
if  necessary. 

Dec.  29.— John  B.  Floyd  resigns  his  appointment 
in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  In 
his  letters  of  resignation  he  charges  the  President 
with  a  purpose  to  inaugurate  civil  war  by  refusing 
to  withdraw  Anderson  from  Charleston  harbor  en 
tirely.  "  I  cannot  consent  to  be  the  agent  of  such  a 
calamity,"  (civil  war,)  and  therefore  tenders  his  re 
signation.  It  was  accepted  by  the  President,  Dec. 
31st,  in  a  very  curt  and  summary  note. 

—The  South  Carolina  Commissioners  make  known 
their  mission,  by  official  communication  to  the  Pre 
sident. 

Dec.  30.— The  President  replies  at  length  to  the 
South  Carolina  Commissioners,  declining  to  receive 
them. 

Dec.  31. — Reports  from  Charleston  state  that  strong 
fortifications  are  going  up  in  and  around  the  harbor, 
to  resist  any  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter. 

—It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  the  report 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  city  this  afternoon 
17 


that  Lieutenant-General  Scott  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim,  produced  a  thrilling 
effect  and  occasioned  much  indignation  among  the 
Secessionists,  who  are  fully  aware  that  General  Scott 
is  in  favor  of  extensive  military  preparations.  Post 
master-General  Holt  is  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
War  Department,  and  to-night  is  attending  to  the 
duties  there,  in  company  with  the  Chief  Clerk. 

Dec.  31. — Senator  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  made  a 
powerful  secession  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Jan.  1, 1861.— The  New  York  Journals  of  to-day 
all  regard  the  capital  as  in  danger  of  seizure.  One 
stiys  :  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  military  companies 
hjive  been  organized  and  drilled  for  months  past  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia — some  of  them  under  the  eye 
of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army — and  that  the  dis 
tinct  object  of  their  organization  is  to  aid  in  the 
seizure  of  Washington  city  in  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
unionists,  or  the  prevention  by  force  of  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  Some  of  the  less  prudent  of  their 
leaders  boast  in  private  circles  that  they  have  five 
thousand  well-armed  and  organized  men  ready  to 
strike  the  blow  instantly  upon  the  concerted  signal 
being  given." 

Jan.  2. — In  view  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
city  of  Washington,  General  Scott  has  taken  steps  to 
place  the  militia  of  the  district  under  arms.  Regu 
lars  are  also  being  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  and 
every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  a  surprise, 
and  to  repel  any  attempt  at  revolutionary  proceed 
ings. 

— A  dispatch  from  Georgia  states  that  the  elec 
tion  returns  indicate  that  the  State  has  voted,  by 
a  large  majority,  for  immediate  secession.  The  State 
troops  are  also  reported  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  arsenal  in  Savannah,  as  well  as  of 
Forts  Pulaski  and.Jackson. 

— Gov.  Ellia,  of  North  Carolina,  dispatched  troops 
to-day  to  seize  upon  Fort  Macon  at  Beaufort,  the 
forts  at  Wilmington,  and  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Fayetteyille.  It  was  done  to  keep  the  property 
from  seizure  by  mobs— so  Gov.  Ellis  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  War. 

— Private  accounts  from  Charleston  state  that  a 
thousand  negroes  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  for 
tifications  in  the  harbor,  and  that  the  channels  lead 
ing  to  Fort  Sumter  have  been  obstructed  by  sunken 
vessels,  and  the  buoys  removed.  Also,  that  Gov. 
Pickens  has  received  the  offer  of  10,000  volunteers 
from  without  the  State,  who  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning. 

— Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon, concluded  his  response 
to  Mr.  Benjamin's  speech,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  was  pronounced  a  "  masterly  effort." 
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Jan.  2. — Mr.  Baker  was  followed  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  charged  upon  the  Republican  party  the  present 
troubles.  He  declared  for  compromise,  and  for  giv 
ing  the  South  any  necessary  Constitutional  guaran 
tees. 

Jan.  3.— The  Florida  Convention  met  at  Talla- 
hasse. 

— The  South  Carolina  Commissioners  return  home, 
having  failed  of  recognition  by  the  Federal  govern 
ment,  They  wrote  insulting  letters  to  the  President, 
prior  to  their  departure. 

— The  War  Department  rescinded  the  order  for 
the  shipment  of  guns  from  Alleghany  Arsenal  to  the 
unfinished  forts  in  the  South.  This  news  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  loyal  people  of  Pittsburg. 

Jan.  4. — Fast  day,  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi 
dent.  It  is  quite  generally  observed  in  the  Northern 
States  and  in  the  Border  Slave  States,  but  is  not  re 
garded  in  the  Gulf  States. 

— The  South  Carolina  Convention  nominated  as 
delegates  to  the  proposed  Southern  Confederate 
Congress :  Hon.  T.  J.  Wither,  L.  M.  Keitt,  W.  W. 
Boyce,  James  Chesnut,  junior,  R.  B.  Rhett,  junior, 
R.  W.  Barnwell  and  C.  G.  Meminger. 

—The  United  States'  Arsenal,  at  Mobile,  seized. 
It  contained  large  quantities  of  munitions  and  arms, 
Fort  Morgan,  at  Mobile,  was  also  seized  and  garris 
oned,  by  order  of  Governor  Moore. 

Jan.  5. — Enrolment  of  volunteers  going  on  in 
several  Northern  cities,  to  be  offered  to  the  Presi 
dent  to  enforce  the  laws. 

— Great  Workingmen's  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
Resolutions  passed  declaring  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved  in  its  integrity  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  any  necessary 
means.  An  immense  meeting  was  also  held  in  Phila 
delphia  in  honor  of  Anderson  and  the  Union.  Reso 
lutions  were  passed,  demanding  the  President  to  en 
force  the  laws.  All  parties  took  part  ill  the  pro 
ceedings. 

— A  despatch  from  Washington  says  : — "  The 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  delegations  held  a  confer-^* 
ence  last  night,  and  afterward  telegraphed  to  the 
Conventions  of  their  respective  States  advising  them 
to  secede  immediately,  saying  there  is  no  prospect, 
of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  They  resolved  to  re< 
main  there,  awaiting  the  action  of  their  States." 

— The  Florida  Legislature  and  Convention  assem 
ble. 

— The  steamer  Star  of  the  West  sailed  secretly  from 
New  York  with  supplies  and  reinforcements  for 
Fort  Suuiter.  Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  pub 
lishes  his  address  to  the  people,  stating,  at  length, 
his  reasons  for  not  convening  the  Legislature.  He 
reiterated  strong  Union  sentiments. 

— It  is  rumored  in  Washington  that  the  President 
is  firm  in  carrying  forward  his  new  policy  of  resist 
ance  to  further  encroachments,  so  far  as  lies  in  his 
power.  Companies  of  Federal  troops  are  being 
quietly  concentrated  in  and  around  the  Capital,  for 
its  defense. 

Jan.  7. — Alabama  Convention  meets. 

— Mississippi  Convention  meets. 

—Tennessee  Legislature  meets. 

— Special  Session    of    the    Virginia    Legislature 


meets.  Ex-Secretary  Floyd  and  United  States  Sen 
ator  Mason  are  both  in  Richmond,  and  both  urge  a 
policy  looking  to  co-operation  with  South  Carolina. 

— Toombs,  of  Georgia,  made  a  very  violent  and 
treasonable  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Jan.  8. — Salutes  very  generally  fired  throughout 
the  Northern  cities  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  Major  Anderson  and  the  Union. 

Jan.  8. — The  South  Carolina  Commissioners  ad 
dress  the  Alabama  State  Convention. 

— The  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  Commission 
ers  address  the  Florida  Convention. 

—The  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  Commissioners 
invited  to  seats  in  the  Mississippi  Convention. 

— Secretary  Thompson  resigns  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  urging,  as  the  cause,  that,  against  positive 
promises  to  the  contrary,  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Major  Anderson. 

— Agents  for  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  South 
ern  States  are  busy  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Large  orders  are  being  filled  by  Colonel  Colt,  for 
pistols  and  rifles  for  the  South. 

— The  President  sends  a  special  message  to  Con 
gress. 

Jan.  9 — A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that 
the  Cabinet  is  in  session,  deliberating  upon  the  pro 
priety  of  arresting  Senators  Toombs  and  Wigfall,  for 
high  treason. 


—The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  with  supplies,  and 
250  troops  for  Fort  Sumter,  is  fired  into  from  Fort 
Moultrie  and  a  battery  on  Morris'  Island.  She  is 
struck  by  a  shot  and  puts  to  sea  again,  without  com 
municating  with  the  fort. 

— The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  of  Virginia, 
adopts  the  Convention  Bill,  and  names  February  4th, 
as  the  day  of  election  of  delegates. 

— Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore,  is  occupied  by  a 
company  of  United  States  troops. 

— The  Mississippi  Convention  passes  the  ordinance 
of  secession  by  a  vote  of  84  to  15. 

Jan.  10. — The  Florida  Convention  passes  the  ordi 
nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  62  to  7. 

Jan.  11. — The  Alabama  Convention  passes  the 
ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  61  to  30. 

— Mr.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigns. 

— The  Arsenal  at  Baton-Rouge,  Louisiana,  seized 
by  the  State  authorities.  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
Fort  Pickens,  at  the  Lake  Ponchartrain  entrance, 
seized  by  State  troops,  by  order  of  Governor 
Moore. 

— A  detachment  of  United  States  troops  occupied 
the  Post-office,  Custom-house  and  Sub-Treasury 
at  St.  Louis,  as  a  precaution  against  their  seizure  by 
the  mob. 

— General  John  A.  Dix,of  New  York,  is  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Maryland,  resigned. 

— Lieutenant  Talbot,  as  bearer  of  despatches  from 
Major  Anderson,  arrives  at  Washington.  He  reports 
the  Major  able  to  hold  out  for  about  two  months, 
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with  the  supplies  of  food  on  hand.  He  has  a  pass 
port  from  Governor  Pickens.  A  long  Cabinet  meet 
ing  followed. 

— The  Florida  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed. 

• — Resolutions  pass  the  New  York  Legislature, 
tendering  the  President  of  the  United  States  aid  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Jan.  12. — Mr.  Seward  speaks  in  the  Senate.  His 
position  as  the  prospective  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Lincoln  Cabinet,  gave  his  words  the  weight  of  au 
thority.  His  speech  is  pronounced  to  be  "  emi 
nently  conciliatory." 

— A  despatch  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  says: — 
"  The  conviction  now  prevails,  in  Presidential  cir 
cles,  that  the  day  of  compromise  is  past,  and  that 
nothing  but  force  will  bring  rebellious  States  back 
into  the  Union." 

— Lieutenant  Hall,  on  the  part  of  Major  Anderson, 
and  Colonel  Hayne,  as  bearer  of  the  ultimatum  of 
the  South  Carolina  Government,  leave  for  Washing 
ton. 

Jan.  13. — The  Virginia  Legislature  resolves  to 
call  a  State  Convention  on  the  13th  of  February. 

— The  Navy  Yard  and  Fort  Barrancas,  at  Pensa- 
cola,  surrendered  to  the  Florida  and  Alabama  troops, 
by  Commander  Armstrong.  Fort  Pickens,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  bids  defiance  to 
Armstrong's  orders,  and  will  hold  out  to  the  last. 
Lieutenant  Slemmer  withdrew  from  Fort  McRae  to 
occupy  the  stronger  post  of  Pickens. 

Jan.  14. — An  act  passes  the  South  Carolina  Legis 
lature  declaring  that  "  any  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter  will  be  re 
garded  as  an  act  of  open  hostility  and  a  declaration 
of  war ;  also  approving  of  the  act  and  promptness 
of  the  military  in  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West,  and 
promising  to  support  the  Governor  in  all  measures 
of  defense." 

Jan.  16. — The  Crittenden  Resolutions  lost  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Clark's 
substitute  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution  is  good 
enough — only  wants  to  be  obeyed  ;  that  secession  is 
a  dangerous  remedy,  against  which  all  the  energies 
of  government  should  be  directed. 

— The  Majority  Reports  of  the  Committees  of 
Thirty-three  and  Thirteen  are  published. 

— The  Arkansas  Legislature  unanimously  passes  a 
bill  submitting  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  February  28th. 

—The  State  Convention  bill  passes  the  Missouri 
Legislature.  The  election  of  delegates  to  be  held 
February  ISth — the  Convention  to  assemble  Febru 
ary  28th.  The  voters  for  delegates  are  to  say  "  yes" 
or  "  no"  on  their  ballots  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  ordinance  of  secession  if  passed  shall  be  submit 
ted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Major-General  Sandford  tenders  to  the  Governor 
and  through  him  to  General  Scott  the  service  of  the 
first  Division  of  the  New  York  State  militia,  number 
ing  seven  thousand  thoroughly  armed  and  disciplined 
men,  "  for  any  service  which  may  be  required  of 
them." 

— Col.  Hayne,  as  "  agent"  of  Governor  Pickens, 
demands  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  prelimi 


nary  for  a  settlement.  He  is  not  received  by  the 
President  in  any  official  capacity,  but  is  requested 
to  state  to  the  War  Department,  in  writing,  his  pro 
positions. 

Jan.  17. — Military  Committee  of  South  Carolina 
Legislature  report  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
demand  that  South  Carolina  be  placed  on  a  war 
footing.  The  plan  for  submarine  telegraph  lines  to 
all  the  fortifications  was  adopted. 

— In  the  Virginia  Legislature  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  report  the  Crittenden  resolutions 
as  a  proper  basis  of  adjustment:  that  Commissioners 
be  appointed  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Washington, 
requesting  non-action  of  a  belligerent  character  un 
til  Virginia  can  act,  &c.,  &c.,  for  compromise. 

Jan.  18. — In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  a  se 
ries  of  resolutions  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
tending  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  such 
aid  in  men  and  money  as  he  may  require,  to  main 
tain  the  authority  of  the  General  Government.  The 
preamble  to  the  resolution  declares  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  in  seizing  the  fortifications  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Post-office,  Custom-house, 
moneys,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  by  firing  upon 
a  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  had  com 
mitted  an  act  of  war. 

— The  Virginia  Legislature  passes  a  bill  appro 
priating  $1,000,000  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  and 
a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  that 
amount,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest. 

— The  Georgia  State  Convention,  in  secret  ses 
sion,  adopted  resolutions,  first,  declaring  the  right 
and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede  ;  and,  second,  ap 
pointing  a  Committee  of  Seventeen  to  report  an  Or 
dinance  of  Secession,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  165,  nays 
130. 

Jan.  10. — Secession    Ordinance    passed    by    the 
eorgia  State  Convention.    Yeas  208,  nays  89. 

— The  Committee  on  the  Confederacy  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  Legislature  has  reported  resolutions  to  pro 
vide  for  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  establish  a 
provisional  Government  for  seceding  States  and 
States  hereafter  seceding.  The  proposed  Southern 
Convention  will  meet  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of 
February. 

— A  despatch  from  Washington  says  : — "  Des 
patches  from  high  sources  in  Charleston  show  that 
the  authorities  there  feel  disappointed  that  Lieuten 
ant  Talbot,  who  reached  there  to-day,  did  not  bring 
back  evidences  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  ready  to  surrender  to  their  demands  at  once. 
A  gloom  hangs  over  the  city." 

— The  Tennessee  Legislature  calls  a  State  Con 
vention  to  assemble  February  25th.  Election  of 
Delegates  to  be  held  February  9th.  The  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  if  passed,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Jan.  20. — The  Alabama  Delegation  in  Congress 
withdrew,  having  received  official  notice  of  the  se 
cession  of  their  State. 

Jan.  21. — A  dispatch  from  Pensacola  says  "  Fort 
McRae  is  being  occupied  and  the  guns  manned  by 
the  allied  forces  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis 
sippi."  One  thousand  of  these  "  allied"  troops  are 
besieging  Fort  Pickens,  and  seven  hundred  more 
i  are  reported  to  be  on  the  way.  The  work  of  per- 
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fecting  the  defences  of  Fort  Pickens  from  the  land 
and  Pensacola  side  is  being  pushed  forward  with 
great  vigor  by  Lieut.  Slemmer  who,  it  would  appear, 
is  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

Jan.  23. — The  Georgia  delegation  withdraws  from 
Congress. 

— Hon.  Emerson  Etheridge,  of  Tennessee,  makes  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa 
tives,  declaring  secession  to  be  rebellion,  which  the 
government  must  suppress. 

Jan.  24. — The  Arsenal  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  seized 
by  the  State  authorities. 

Jan.  25. — The  Ehode  Island  State  Legislature  re 
peals  its  Personal  Liberty  law. 

— The  Louisiana  State  Convention  passes  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession.  Yeas,  113  ;  nays,  17. 

Jan.  26. — Alabama  State  Convention  adjourned 
to  March  4th. 

Jan.  28. — Texas  State  Convention  meets  at  Austin. 

Jan.  30. — The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  sub 
mits  the  question  of  holding  a  Convention  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  February  28th. 

— Ex  Secretary  Floyd  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Washington  on  two  counts  ;  1st,  for  malfeasance  ; 
2d,  for  conspiracy  with  Bailey  and  Russell,  to  defraud 
the  government. 

Jan.  30. — The  Revenue  Cutters  Cass  and  MeClelland 
betrayed  by  their  commanders — the  last  named  by 
Capt.  Breshwood  into  the  hands  of  the  Louisiana 
State  authorities,  the  first  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Morrison, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Alabama  authorities.  Secre 
tary  Dix's  Special  agent  had  authority  to  shoot  down 
the  first  man  who  attempted  to  haul  down  the  Ame 
rican  flag,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  posses 
sion  of  either  vessel. 

Feb.  1. — The  United  States  Mint  and"  Custom 
house  in  New  Orleans  seized  by  the  State  authori 
ties. 

— Texas  Convention  passes  ordinance  of  Seces 
sion — yeas  166,  nays  7. 

Feb.  4.--The  Virginia  Conference,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  "  Peace  Convention, "Assembles  in  Wash 
ington.  It  is  composed  of  five  delegates  from  each 
State,  appointed  by  the  Governors,  to  consider  some 
plan  of  adjustment.  Most  of  the  Northern,  and  all 
of  the  Border  States,  are  represented. 

— The  Congress,  or  Conference,  of  Southern  sece 
ded  States,  meets  at  Montgomery. 

Feb.  5. — Ex-President  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  elected 
President  of  the  Peace  Convention. 

Feb.  8. — Colonel  Hayne  departs  for  Charleston, 
unable  to  obtain  any  recognition  from  the  Federal 
Government. 


Feb.  9. — A  Provisional  Constitution  is  adopted  by 
the  Southern  Congress  at  Montgomery,  as  a  basis  for 
a  Provisional  Government.  The  United  States  Con 
stitution  is  used,  with  slight  variation.  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  elected  President,  and  Alex 
ander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President  of 
the  "  Confederate  States  of  North  America." 

Feb.  11. — Mr.  Lincoln,  President-elect,  starts  for 
Washington,  via  Indianapolis,  Cincinnatti,  Columbus, 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York 
City,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  Balti 
more.  He  was  the  guest  of  all  these  cities,  by  action 
of  the  authorities  and  State  Legislatures.  His  jour 
ney  was  by  special  trains,  and  was  one  grand  ovation 
at  all  stopping  points. 

Feb.  12. — Reports  from  Tennessee  indicate  that 
the  State  has  voted,  by  over  20,000  majority,  against 
a  State  Convention. 

Feb.  17. — A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  but 
little  hope  is  entertained  of  any  beneficial  result 
from  the  Peace  Convention.  The  Northern  Com 
missioners  are  persistent  in  their  refusal  to  agree  to 
the  Southern  demands. 

Feb.  17.— A  dispatch  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says 
the  trip  of  Mr.  Davis,  President-elect  of  the  South 
ern  Confederacy,  from  Jackson  to  Montgomery  was 
one  continued  oration.  He  made  twenty-five  speeches 
on  the  route,  to  the  gathered  crowds.  Arrived  at 
Montgomery  and  was  welcomed  by  the  military  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  citizens. 

Feb.  18. — Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated,  with  im 
posing  ceremonies,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Feb.  19. — Mr.  Lincoln  receives  a  magnificent 
reception  in  New  York  city.  Two  hundred  thousand 
people  turns  out  to  swell  the  throng  on  the  streets. 
He  held  a  Levee  at  the  City  Hall  February  20th. 

Feb.  22. — Mr.  Lincoln  leaves  Harrisburg  ab 
ruptly  and  secretly,  by  night,  for  Washington — hav 
ing  evidences  of  a  plot  in  Baltimore  to  create  a  riot 
upon  his  appearance  on  the  23d,  as  set  down  in  the 
published  programme  of  his  progress.  Arrives  at 
the  Capitol  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 

Feb.  25. — It  is  ascertained  that  Brigadier-Gen. 
Twiggs,  commanding  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
has  betrayed  his  command  and  turned  over  all  the 
posts,  United  States  property  in  arms,  munitions, 
horses,  and  equipments,  &c.,  to  the  Texan  State  au 
thorities. 

Feb.  26 — March  3. — Extensive  preparations  for 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Military,  under 
command  of  Generals  Scott  and  Wool,  is  to  be  dis 
tributed  throughout  the  city.  Mr.  Buchanan  lends 
his  influence  to  a  happy  and  peaceful  introduction 
of  his  successor  to  office. 
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SECRET     REVOLUTIONARY     SOCIETIES     IN     THE     SOUTHERN     STATES. 
POSITION     OF     TEE     CHURCHES. 


ORGANIZATIONS  known  as  "  Minute  Men," 
"Defense  Committees,"  " Brotherhood"  and 
"  Vigilance"  and  "  Southern  Rights"  Asso 
ciations,  &c.,  &c.,  are  occasionally  referred  to 
in  the  news  of  the  day ;  but  the  public  gene 
rally  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  these  or 
ganizations,  nor  of  the  very  important  part 
they  have  played  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  secession.  Their  active  formation  com 
menced  immediately  after  the  Presidential 
election,  though  they  had  existed  for  some 
time  previous.  That  of  the 
The  Minute  Men.  "  Minute  Men,"  in  partic 
ular,  was  instrumental  in 
disseminating  extreme  views  for  many  months 
prior  to  the  election.  This  body  was,  avow 
edly,  organized  for  home  protection  against 
insurrections,  but,  in  reality,  had  for  its  ob 
ject  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  white 
"  emissaries"  who  might  be  regarded  as  "  sus 
picious  characters — which  meant,  of  any  per 
son  obnoxious  to  any  Southern  man.  With 
out  ceremony  or  law,  the  "  Men"  proceeded 
to  their  work,  and  the  occasional  accounts, 
which  would  find  their  way  to  the  press,  of 
outrages  and  lynch  law  perpetrated  on  white 
persons  of  Northern  birth,  proved  that  they 
were  the  self-constituted  guardians  of  South 
ern  society  whose  bare  suspicions  it  was  dan 
gerous  to  incur.  Something  of  their  self-ar 
rogated  powers  and  duties  may  be  inferred 
from  the  news  given  on  pages  47-48,  regu 
lating  the  operations  of  a  "  Vigilance  Associ 
ation,"  from  which  we  may  report  : 

"  The  patrol  have  power  to  arrest  all  sus 
picious  white  persons,  and  bring  them  before 
the  Executive  Committee  for  trial." 


"  The  Association  is  pledged  to  put  down 
all  negro  preachings,  prayer-meetings,  and 
all  congregations  of  negroes  that  may  he  con 
sidered  unlawful  ~by  the  patrol." 

That  the  officers  "  have  full  power  to  de 
cide  all  cases  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  and  their  decisions  shall  le  final  and 
conclusive" 

"  That  the  patrol  companies  have  the 
power  to  correct  and  punish  all  slaves,  free 
negroes,  mulattoes  and  mastizoes  as  they  may 
deem  proper" 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  foreigners 
•that  such  an  organization  could  exist  in  any 
other  than  a  disorganized  state  of  society, 
where  courts  were  powerless,  and  where  vio 
lence  was  the  rule ;  but,  that  they  did  exist 
throughout  all  the  Gulf  States  and  South 
Carolina  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1860- 
1861,  is  attested  by  the  almost  innumerable 
and  authenticated  accounts  of  atrocities  and 
outrages  perpetrated  on  Northern  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  on  free  negroes.  If  the 
story  ever  is  told,  of  the  men  being  hung,  tar 
red  and  feathered,  whipped,  driven  off,  it  will 
excite  a  feeling  of  incredulity. 

When  Mr.  Iverson  stated 
in  the  Senate  « that  a  Sen-      Men  ^j;  from 
ator  from  Texas  had  told 
him  that  a  great  many  of  these  free  debaters 
were  hanging  from  the  trees  of  that  country" 
he  simply  stated  a  well-accredited  fact ;  and, 
that  the  speaker  was  not  candid  enough  to 
confess,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
that,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
the  same  sight  might  be  witnessed,  proves 
him  to  have  been  capable  of  a  feeling  of  shame. 
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An  Authenticated 
Case. 


We  have  personal  know 
ledge  of  a  well-to-do  small 
planter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eufaula,  Alabama,  who,  after  actually  having 
had  to  assist  in  the  hanging  of  six  men — five 
mechanics  and  one  preacher,  all  of  Northern 
birth — was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  ven 
geance  of  the  very  committee  on  which  he 
served,  and  escaped  to  the  North,  leaving  all 
his  possessions  behind  him.  He  was  a  Con 
necticut  man,  but  had  resided  in  the  South 
for  some  years ;  and,  having  acquired  real 
estate,  became  the  owner  of  several  slaves. 
When  the  excitement  ran  high,  during  Oc 
tober,  he  was  "spotted,"  and  joined  the 
Minute  Men  to  avert  suspicion  and  escape 
outrage.  But,  the  Post-office  being  carefully 
watched,  and  all  correspondence  to  any  "  sus 
pected"  person  being  read  by  the  Postmaster 
or  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  service,  he 
was  "  holed."  A  letter  from  a  female  rela 
tive  in  Connecticut,  reminding  him  of  his 
promise  to  free  his  negroes,  abjure  the  curse 
of  slavery  and  come  home,  at  once,  in  the 
Committee's  eyes,  convicted  him,  and  only 
by  the  aid  of  a  faithful  negro  woman  did  he 
escape.  She  flew  from  a  neighboring  plan 
tation,  through  the  woods,  at  night,  to  tell 
him  that  arrangements  were  making  before 
his  friend's  residence  for  his  execution,  and 
that  the  Minute  Men  would  be  upon  him  at 
midnight.  To  be  assured  of  the  entire  truth 
of  the  story,  he  returned  with  the  woman  to 
find  the  rope  pendant  from  a  sycamore  bough 
before  his  friend's  porch.  On  the  porch  he 
recognized  several  of  his  old  confederates, 
taking  refreshments  prior  to  their  night's 
work.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  had 
the  nerve  to  steal  up  to  the  tree  and  to  cut 
the  noose  from  the  rope,  then  passing  to  the 
road  fence  where  the  horses  of  the  "  Com 
mittee"  were  secured,  he  appropriated  the 
finest  one  and  struck  out  for  the  Georgia 
line.  At  Macon  he  sold  the  horse  for  money 
enough  to  bear  him  to  Connecticut,  and, 
passing  through  New  York,  committed  his 
story  to  us,  exhibiting  the  noose  as  the  only 
trophy  of  his  Southern  services. 

Having  had  previous  relations  with  him, 
we  knew  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and,  assured 
of  the  "  representative  "  nature  of  his  experi 
ence,  have  repeated  it.  He  stated  that  he 


was  certain  one  hundred  men  had  been  hung 
in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  in  Georgia  I 
adjoining,  during  six  weeks  prior  to  his  es 
cape  in  December.  The  story  of  that  hun 
dred  men  never  will  be  chronicled.  This  sin 
gle  incident  will  illustrate  one  phase  of  the 
rebellion  which  has  received  only  slight  at 
tention,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  an  im 
portant  relation  to  it ;  for  the  "  committees  " 
that  committed  these  atrocities  ere  long  be 
came  the  inquisition,  whose  fearful  power  all 
Union  men  were  made  to  feel.  As  a  conse 
quence,  Unionists  were  soon  awed  not  only 
into  silence,  but  into  co-operation  as  a  matter 
of  personal  safety. 

In  fact,  these  half  secret  organizations  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
forcing  action  and  subduing  opposition ;  and, 
when  the  whole  truth  becomes  recorded,  we 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  "Minute 
Men"  and  "Vigilance  Associations"  were  the 
left  arm  of  the  entire  movement — doing  what 
the  right  arm  (the  leaders)  were  unable  to 
effect.  Violence  toward  suspected  persons 
was  one  of  their  prescribed  functions.  To 
control  elections — to  pp.ck  conventions-- to 
order  and  direct  public  meetings — to  dictate 
resolutions  and  project  schemes  of  action, 
eventually  became  their  primary  objects. 
"  Precipitation "  owed  everything  to  them. 
Secession  found  in  them  its  most  certain  co 
adjutor. 

But  another  organization  had  an  existence 
in  the  Southern  States,  which  had  an  impor 
tant  influence  upon  public  sentiments,  partic 
ularly  in  Louisiana,  Ken 
tucky,  and  Virginia.  We  TheK.G.  c.'s. 
refer  to  the  secret  society, 
the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle."  This 
order  came  into  existence  in  1858,  following 
upon  and  growing  out  of  the  "  Order  of  the 
Lone  Star" — a  recent  society  having  for  its 
object  the  seizure  and  annexation  of  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua — thus  to  spread  the  area  of 
Slave  Territory,  and  to  perpetuate  Southern 
predominance  in  the  National  Congress.  The 
descent  of  Lopez  on  Cuba  was  the  first  step 
of  the  settled  programme.  That  having  fail 
ed,  the  descent  of  Walker  in  Nicaragua  was 
the  next  step.  Its  failure,  and  the  death  of 
General  Quitman,  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  filibusters — though  Mr.  Soule,  Mr.  Pierce's 
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minister  to  Spain,  was  understood  to  be  the 
acting  president  of  the  Order — brought  the 
organization  into  a  weak  condition.  Out  of 
it  sprung  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle," 
whose  leader  was  a  ci-devant  minister,  pro 
fessor,  editor,  politician,  named  Geo.  W.  L. 
Bickley — a  "  smart "  but  unprincipled  person, 
well  fitted  by  temperament  and  ambition  for 
the  direction  of  perfidious  projects. 

The  design  of  conquering  Mexico,  and 
there  to  create  a  powerful  Slave  empire  which 
should  eventually  absorb  Nicaragua,  was  the 
ostensible  features  of  the  organization ;  but, 
beneath  that  were  other  designs  as  rank  with 
treason  and  wickedness  as  the  brain  of  its 
audacious  and  unprincipled  leader  could  con 
ceive.  A  revelation  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Order,  through  the  columns  of  the  Louis 
ville  Journal,  placed  the  public  in  possession 
of  as  much  of  the  secrets  of  the  organization 
as  members  of  the  lower  degree  were  allowed 
to  know.  The  substance  of  that  statement, 
the  truth  of  which  is  now  verified  by  the  acts 
of  the  order  in  Kentucky  was  as  follows  : 

Every  applicant  for  ad 
mission  is  first  sworn  to 
secrecy,  under  .the  penalty 
of  death,  and  then  the  design  of  the  Order  is 
revealed.  If  he  assents  to  its  propriety,  and 
is  an  American  born  and  a  slaveowner,  or 
can  produce  proof  that  he  is  imbued  with 
Southern  sentiments,  and  is  a  Protestant,  he 
is  admitted  as  a  soldier  of  the  Order,  and  in 
formed  of  its  signs,  passwords  and  organ 
ization.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Order  he  is  admitted  to  the  sec 
ond  degree;  informed  that  the  stores  and 
ammunition  for  the  army  are  collected  at 
Monterey,  and  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  officers  to  whom  he  is  to  look  for  pay. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  on  active  service, 
and  the  President  has,  we  perceive,  sum 
moned  all  Keutuckian  members  to  attend  a 
rendezvous,  where  they  will  be  drilled  and 
organized  by  regular  instructors,  and  whence 
they  are,  for  the  present,  to  control  the  Ken 
tucky  elections  in  favor  of  Southern  men.  If 
influential  enough,  he  is  next  admitted  to  the 
third  degree,  the  council  of  the  Order,  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Bickley, 
the  future  monarch,  regulates  the  affairs  of 
the  Order  without  communication,  except 


The  Secrets  of  the 
Order. 


through  George  Bickley,  to  the  other  degrees. 
He  swears  in  this  degree  to  obtain  all  the 
neophytes  he  can  to  support  his  colleagues, 
the  Knights  of  the  Columbian  Star,  in  all 
efforts  for  office,  to  conquer  Mexico  and 
"  Southernize"  its  institutions,  to  drive  all 
free  Negroes  into  Mexico,  there  to  be  en 
slaved,  and  to  reduce  the  peon  population  of 
Mexico  to  Slavery,  dividing  them  as  chattels 
among  members  of  the  Order,  and  to  recog 
nize  for  the  present  monarchical  institutions, 
as  tending  to  strong  government.  Moreover, 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  is  to  contend 
for  the  exclusion  of  every  Roman  Catholic 
from  office  and  from  the  priesthood,  and  to 
support  a  system  of  passports,  enforced  by  the 
penalty  of  death.  He  again  swears  to  a 
scheme  of  government  which,  from  its  utter 
want  of  resemblance  to  any  American  idea  we 
give  entire : — 

"  13th.  The  successor  to  George  Bickley  must  be 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  of  Southern  birth,  liberally 
educated,  Knight  of  the  Columbian  Star,  sound  of 
body  and  mind,  and  married,  and  Protestant.  He 
shall  swear  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and  to  extend 
Slavery  over  the  whole  of  Central  America,  if  in  his 
power.  He  shall  try  to  acquire  Cuba  and  control 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  one  else  will  I  sustain.  But 
for  such  a  one,  who  must  be  proposed  by  the  Cabi 
net  ministers  and  elected  by  all  Knights  of  the  Star, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  I  will  sustain  here,  there,  or 
elsewhere.  When  the  Knights  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  send  in  recruits  for  the  army, 
and  if  I  should  ever  cease  to  be  an  active  worker  for 
the  Star,  I  will  keep  secret  what  I  know  of  the  real 
character  of  the  organization,  and  I  promise  never 
to  confer  this  degree  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
way  I  have  here  received  it,  and  I  will  forward  to 
George  Bickley,  or  to  the  Governor-General  of  this 
State,  the  name  and  fees  of  every  candidate  whom  I 
shall  initiate  as  Governor.  In  witness,  I  do  volun 
tarily,  here  and  in  these  presence,  sign  my  name  and 
address." 

This  apparently  novel 
scheme,  to  the  Southern  %£££££ 
mind,  was  considered  feasi 
ble  and  sure  of  consummation.  Immense 
numbers  of  men  in  all  the  Slave  States  are 
without  possessions  of  any  kind.  Arrogant 
in  temper,  disinclined  to  manual  labor,  selfish 
from  association  with  their  "  peculiar  institu 
tions,"  they  are  unfitted  for  the  position  of 
poor  men.  Their  one  leading,  never-forgotten 
desire,  is  to  become  the  proprietors  of  estates, 
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the  owners  of  slaves.  Any  scheme  which  did 
not  promise  these  would  not  for  a  day  survive 
in  the  Slave  States.  Hence,  all  filibuster 
leaders  gave  the  promise  to  their  men  of  land 
and  slaves.  Like  the  horde  of  adventurers 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pizarro  and  Cor- 
tez  —  the  unpropertied  whites  of  the  Slave 
States  were  eager  for  any  enterprise  which 
gave  promise  of  dominion  over  soil  and  men. 

This  organization  grew  into  large  propor 
tions  in  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
during  the  years  1859-1860.  When  it  be 
came  evident  that  a  great  political  crisis  was 
at  hand,  its  leaders  made  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  the  ultimate  object  of  the  order  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  its  immediate 
object.  Its  lodges  became  headquarters  for 
conspirators  against  the  Constitution,  while 
their  last  manifestation  was  to  enter  the  field 
as  an  organized  military  body,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  already  disciplined  for  the 
field.  Kentucky,  in  particular,  was  made  t» 
feel  the  weight  of  their  influence,  though  they 
had,  eventually,  to  retire  before  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  large  mass  of  property  holders 
and  intelligent  residents  of  the  State. 

Along  with  the  "Minute  Men,"  and  "  Vigil 
ance  Associations,"  the  "  Knights"  must  re 
tire  to  obscurity  when  the  constituted  author 
ities  are  able  to  punish  all  offenders ;  but,  un 
til  such  time,  the  lawless  and  irresponsible 
horde,  who  are  ever  ready  for  excitement, 
must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  afflict  South 
ern  society  with  their  dreadful  visitations. 

The  Churches  of  the  South  were  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  behind  the  most  revolutionary 
in  sentiment.  The  long-standing  discord 
ance  between  themselves  and  their  brother 
Churches  of  the  North,  of  a  like  denomina 
tion,  had  made  them  ripe  for  revolt.  Old 
School  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists 
and  Episcopalians  entered,  at  an  early  mo 
ment,  into  the  secession  movement,  by  official 
action,  and  contributed  greatly  to  spread  the 
sentiment  for  disunion  and  separate  State 
action. 

In  November  the  Alabama 
The  Baptists.         gtate  Convention  of  Baptists 
unanimously  passed    a    de 
claration,  setting  forth  that  the   Union  had 
"failed,    in    important    particulars,    to    an 
swer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created." 


The  declaration  closed  with  the  following 
announcement : — 

"  While,  as  yet,  no  particular  mode  of  relief  is  be 
fore  us  on  which  to  express  an  opinion,  we  are  con 
strained,  before  separating  to  our  several  homes,  to 
declare  to  our  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  before 
mankind  and  before  our  God,  that  we  hold  ourselves 
subject  to  the  call  of  proper  authority  in  defense 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  of  her  right,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  with 
draw  from  this  Union,  and  to  make  any  arrangement 
which  her  people,  in  constitutional  assemblies,  may 
deem  best,  for  securing  their  rights.  And  in  this 
declaration  we  heartily,  deliberately,  unanimously,  and 
solemnly  UNITE." 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  (Old  School)  of 
South  Carolina,  led  the  opinion  of  that 
State.  Resolutions  were  introduced  (Nov. 
29th)  looking  to  repudiation  of  the  General 
(Church)  Assembly,  and  the  formation  of 
a  Southern  Assembly.  The  preamble  set 
forth  that  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  evidenced  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  "  our 
social  institutions ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  this  sentiment  is  openly  or  covertly 
entertained,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
all  Ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  North  ;  and 
Whereas,  the  act  of  1813  (which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  use  all  efforts  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery)  still  remains  upon  the  statute  book 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  General  As 
sembly,  and  they  have  refused  to  repeal  it," 
they,  therefore,  demand  a 

The   Old   School 

separation,  and  the  organ-         rre,bytenat,s. 
ization  of  a  Southern  As 
sembly.     These  resolutions  were  disposed  of 
by  a  reference  to  a  committee  of  nine,  which 
reported,  Dec.  3d.     The  final  clause  of  the 
Report,  as  adopted  unanimously,  read  : — 
*****    "  The  Synod  has  no  hesitation,  there 
fore,  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  now  solemnly  called  on  to  imitate  their 
|  Eevolutionary  forefathers,  and  stand  up  for  their 
rights.    We  have  an  humble  and  abiding  confidence, 
,  that  that  God,  whose  truth  we  represent  in  this  con- 
!  flict,  will  be  with  us,  and  exhorting  our  Churches 
and  people  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward 
in  the  solemn  path  of  duty  which  his  Providence 
j  opens  before  them,  we,  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the 
!  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina  Synod   as- 
i  sembled,  would  give  them  our  benediction,  and  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  fervently  and  unceasingly 
implore  for  them  the  care  and  protection  of  Almighty 
1  God." 
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The  Methodists,  who  al- 
The  Methodists.        ready  had  disrupted  all  re 
lations  with  their  brethren 
of  the  North,  had,  by  expurgating  this  book 
of  Discipline — by  scarifying  the  Works   of 
John  Wesley  and  WMtfield — by  a  forced  di 
vision  of  the  property  of  the  Church  in  the 


Book  Concerns  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
whereby  they  became  possessed  of  publica 
tion  offices  of  their  own — long  been  in  a  con 
dition  of  antagonism  and  rebellion.  Having 
"seceded"  from  their  parent  principles  and 
Church,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 


CHAPTER    II. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHARGES  P  II  E  F  E  RR  E  D  BY  THE  SECESSION 
LEADERS  AGAINST  THE  NORTH,  THE  DOMINANT  PARTY  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


Specification  of 
Charges. 


A  FULL  understanding 
of  the  revolution  cannot 
be  had  if  we  should  fail 
to  advert  to  the  features  of  the  dominant 
party,  which  gave  so  great  offense  to  the 
South,  and  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
which  all  extreme  Southern  men  referred  with 
deprecation.  In  the  speeches  and  documents 
thus  far  quoted  in  these  pages,  the  points  at 
issue  are  referred  to  in  generalities.  Thus,  in 
the  Mobile  Declaration  of  Causes  (pages  38, 
39,) — in  the  South  Carolina  Declaration  (page 
96  et  seriatim^ — in  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Iverson,  Clingman,  &c.,  express  and  unquali 
fied  charges  are  made  of  an  inimical  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  North ;  of  the  revolutionary 
character  and  designs  of  the  dominant  party  ; 
of  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws  of  Northern  States  ;  of  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ;  of  the 
hostility  of  the  President-elect  to  Slavery, 
&c. ;  but,  in  all  instances,  these  assumptions 
are  so  general  as  to  demand  their  more  par 
ticular  examination,  in  order  to  see  with  what 
justice  the  charges  preferred  are  made.  Only 
through  a  special  expose  can  we  get  at  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  reduce  mere  statements 
or  impressions  to  the  test  of  justification  or 
rejection. 

1st.  Inimical  feelings  of  the  North.  It  is  a 
sufficient  reply  to  charges  of  this  nature  to 
point  to  the  large  vote  polled  in  the  Free 
States  for  Southern  men  in  the  last  election. 
Thus,  the  vote  cast  for  the  Lincoln  ticket  in 
18 


the  Free  States  was 1,810,430 

For  the  Democratic  and  Union 
tickets  in  the  same  States    .     .     .     1,706,339 

Minority  of  the  Opposition  .  .  104,091 
making,  really,  but  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  popular  majority  in  the  entire  North 
against  tickets  upon  which  were  Southern 

:  candidates.     Unite  this  minority  opposition 

'  to  its  immense  majority  in  the  Slave  States, 
and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  thirty-three 

j  States  which  voted  for  President,  in  1860,  the 
Republican  party  was  greatly  in  the  minority, 
[See  page  32.]  if  all  the  opposition  were  united 
against  it.  But,  of  the  Republican  party,  it  is 
repeating  an  acknowledged  fact  to  say  that 

I  nine-tenths  of  its  supporters  entertained  only 
feelings  of  kindness  toward  the  South  as  a 
section  of  the  Union,  and  toward  its  people. 
Their  opposition  was  designed  to  be  only  the 
legitimate  and  constitutional  exercise  of 
opinion  and  suffrage.  The  material  relations 
of  the  South  to  the  North  forbade  that  there 
should  be  any  personal  or  sectional  estrange 
ment.  An  inimical  "North"  had  no  exist 
ence. 

2d.  The  revolutionary  designs  of  the  dominant 
party.  The  "  platforms"  of  the  various  par 
ties  are  regarded  as  the  constitution,  or  decla 
ration  of  principles,  of  that  party.  The  Re 
publican  platform  stipulates :  First,  That  the 
necessity  of  the  Republican  party  demands  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph.  Second, 

1  That  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
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rights  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Ke- 
publican  institutions  ;  and  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  Bights  of  the  States,  and  the 
Union  of  the  States  must  be  preserved.  Third, 
expresses  "  abhorence  to  all  schemes  for  dis 
union,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may." 
Fourth,  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  "  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,"  and  denounces  the 
lawless  invasion,  by  armed  force,  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory  no  matter  under  what 
pretext.  Its  seventh  and  eighth  sections  were : 

"  7.  That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution, 
of  its  own  force,  carries  Slavery  into  any  or  all  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous 
political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  pro 
visions  of  that  instrument  itself,  with  contempora 
neous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and 
subversive  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

"  8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  of  freedom  ;  that  as  our 
Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery 
in  all  our  national  Territory,  ordained  that  '  no  per 
son  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  duty, 
by  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  neces 
sary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or 
of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  Slavery 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States." 

The  other  sections  refer  to  matters  not  per 
tinent  to  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Slave  and  Free  States.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  only  in  the  last  sections  quoted  (7th 
and  8th)  are  to  be  found  subjects  of  complaint. 
The  other  sections  are  such  as  all  Democrats 
and  Union  men  could  subscribe  to  and  en 
dorse.  The  reader  must  be  his  own  judge  as 
to  how  far  the  question  involved,  and  the 
declarations  made  in  the  7th  and  8th  articles, 
are  causes  for  disunion. 

3d.  The  Unconstitutional  Personal  Liberty 
Iaw8.—li  is  now  known  that  there  were  no 
Personal  Liberty  laws,  in  1860,  of  an  uncon 
stitutional  character,  in  any  Northern  State. 
The  law  of  Massachusetts,  a  few  years  since, 
was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  her  own 
legislators,  and  was  so  modified  as  not  to  be 
open  to  the  charge.  If  any  such  Liberty 
bills  were  in  contravention  of  the  Constitu 


tion,  a  summary  way  was  open  for  getting 
rid  of  them  by  citing  the  State  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  compo 
sition  of  that  Court,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  such  that  the  South,  at  least,  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  its  decisions  on  the 
Constitutional  right  of  property  in  slaves.  A 
good  authority  before  us  says : — "  The  Per 
sonal  Liberty  laws  merely  protect  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  Free  States  from  kidnappers,  and 
secure  to  those  who  are  charged  with  owing 
service  or  labor  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
such  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  to  every  person.  If  a  Southern 
slaveholder  seizes  his  slave  in  Massachusetts, 
and  proves  his  claim  to  him,  the  Personal 
Liberty  law  offers  not  the  slightest  obstacle 
to  his  rendition.  But  it  very  justly,  and 
righteously,  and  constitutionally  provides, 
that  the  claim  shall  le  dearly  established  be 
fore  the  person  seized  shall  be  carried  oif. 
It  secures  to  the  person  charged  with  owing 
service  or  labor  the  same  legal  assistance  and 
the  same  opportunities  of  defense  that  are 
granted  to  a  person  charged  with  murder  or 
any  other  crime.  It  is  sometimes  maintained 
that  the  fugitive  slave  is  in  the  same  category 
with  the  fugitive  from  justice,  and  should  be 
delivered  up  as  summarily.  But  the  cases 
are  not  parallel.  The  fugitive  from  justice, 
charged  with  murder,  for  instance,  is  not  de 
livered  up,  like  the  slave,  into  private  hands, 
but  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  to  be  legally 
tried.  But  the  surrender  of  the  alleged  fugi 
tive  slave  involves  no  trial  after  delivery. 
He  is  consigned  at  once  to  Slavery.  He  is 
put,  without  further  process,  into  private 
hands — into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  a 
strong  pecuniary  interest  in  suppressing  his 
rights,  if  he  have  any.  His  only  chance, 
therefore,  of  establishing  his  freedom,  if 
wrongfully  accused  of  owing  service  or  labor, 
is  a  trial  in  the  place  of  his  residence,  where 
he  is  known  and  can  command  witnesses,  and 
to  secure  that  to  him  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
Personal  Liberty  law." 

4th.  The  Non-Execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
laWf — it  is  asserted,  with  strict  justice,  that 
those  States  which  have  raised  this  objection 
most  frequently  and  imperatively  are  those 
which  have  never  been  the  losers  of  a  slave 
through  the  inefficiency  of  that  act.  Mr. 
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Everett  says  :  "  The  manifesto  of  South  Caro 
lina,  which  led  the  way  in  this  inauspicious 
movement,  sets  forth  nothing  but  the  passage 
of  State  laws  to  obstruct  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  document  does  not  state 
that  she  ever  lost  a  slave  in  consequence  of 
these  laws — it  is  not  probable  she  ever  did — 
and  yet  she  makes  the  existence  of  these  laws, 
which  are  wholly  inoperative,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  and  which,  probably,  never  caused 
to  the  entire  South  the  loss  of  a  dozen  fugitives, 
the  ground  for  breaking  up  the  Union,  and 
plunging  the  country  into  a  civil  war." 

The  same  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  his  speech  of  December  llth, 
I860.  Mr.  Pugh,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Slave  States, 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  all  the  Slave 
States  together,  had  lost  one  hundred  thous 
and  dollars  by  their  fugitives.  Mr.  Douglas 
confirmed  it  by  saying,  among  other  things : — 
"  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  little  ground  of  com 
plaint,  so  far  as  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live  is  concerned,  and  yet  I  know  that  the  South 
ern  people  are  induced  to  believe  that  if  a  slave  gets 
into  the  North  he  is  gone  for  ever.  They  are  to 
think  so  because  the  cases  of  actual  returns  are 
never  published,  and  only  the  exceptional  cases  of 
rescue  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  I  wish 
we  could  have  the  list  of  the  fugitive  slaves  that  are 
returned,  and  of  the  number  rescued,  and  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  Southern  gentlemen  would  be 
amazed  at  the  fidelity  with  which  that  law  has  been 
executed.  I  believe,  if  we  could  have  a  record  of 
the  cases,  they  would  be  ashamed  to  bring  up  that 
subject  as  one  of  the  causes  to  justify  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  *  *  *  While  we  hear  of  personal 
liberty  bills,  prosecuted  as  the  cause  of  disunion,  we 
are  told,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  statement  is  true, 
that  in  no  one  case  have  these  bills  been  the  cause 
of  depriving  a  master  of  the  return  of  his  slave. 
These  bills  generally  exist  in  that  part  of  the  coun 
try  where  fugitives  never  come,  yet  so  it  happens 
that  there  is  the  greatest  excitement  on  this  ques 
tion,  just  in  proportion  as  you  recede  from  the  line 
which  divides  the  Free  from  the  Slave  States  *  *  * 
When  you  go  North,  to  Vermont,  where  they 
scarcely  ever  saw  a  slave,  and  would  not  know  how 
one  looked,  they  are  disturbed  about  the  wrongs  of 
the  slave ;  and  when  you  get  down  South,  to 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  they  never  lose  any 
slaves  they  are  disturbed  by  the  outrage  of  these 
bills,  and  the  non-enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law ,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  no  interest  in 
it,  and  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about." 


Judge  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  in  his  letter  to 
the  people  of  his  State,  adverting  to  this 
theme,  said : 

"  The  census  returns  show  that  during  the  year 
1860  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  executed  more  faith 
fully  and  successfully  than  it  had  been  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  Since  the  installation  of  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  not  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  fugi 
tive  has  not  been  returned,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  opposition  from  the  people.  Indeed,  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  was  understood  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  law  has  caused  a  perfect  panic  among  the  run 
away  slaves  in  the  free  States,  and  they  have  been 
escaping  in  multitudes  to  Canada,  unpursued  and 
unreclaimed  by  their  masters.  Is  there  found  in 
this  reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?" 

We  have,  however,  from  the  few  Southern 
lips  which  have  had  the  candor  to  express  an 
honest  and  fearless  sentiment  in  the  case,  the 
confession  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  that  the 
Liberty  laws  are  offensive — not  that  the  Fugi 
tive  law  is  not  thoroughly  enforced,  that  the 
revolution  was  instated.  Mr.  Iverson,  in  his 
speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate  [see  pp.  05 
-75]  declared  plainly  that  it  was  riot  for  these 
causes  that  the  States  were  moving  for  Seces 
sion  ;  but  for  the  single,  simple  reason,  that 
the  South  was  in  the  minority,  and  no  longer, 
in  the  Union,  could  dictate  the  laws  control 
ling  slaves.  Then  we  have,  as  confirmatory 
of  the  propriety  of  the  Personal  Liberty  enact 
ments,  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Rhctt  and 
others,  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  of 
the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  act.*  Hence,  according  to  the  theory 


*  That  these  gentlemen  did  not  utter  mere  per 
sonal  opinions,  but  rather  a  general  conviction,  in 
pronouncing  the  fugitive  act  -wholly  unconstitutional, 
we  have  the  statements  of  the  Charleston  Mercury. 
As  early  as  June,  1856,  it  said: — 

"  Of  the  action  of  Massachusetts  in  the  abrogation  of 
ihe  Fugitive  Slave  law,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make. 
It  was  from  the  first  a  miserable  illusion  ;  and  worse, 
in  fact,  for  it  was  an  infringement  upon  one  of  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  fugitives  from  labor,  upon  demand,  shall  be  de 
livered  up,  but  gives  to  Congress  no  power  to  act  in  the 
affair.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
The  clause  above  confers  no  power,  but  is  the  naked 
declaration  of  a  right ;  and  the  power  not  being  con- 
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of  the  Secessionists — that  a  State  has  the 
right  and  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
acts  of  Congress — even  if  the  Liberty  laws 
were  nullifying  in  their  nature  (which  they 
were  not}  they  would  have  to  be  justified  by 
the  revolutionists  themselves. 

5th.  The  hostility  of  the  President-elect  to 
Slavery.  Upon  this  point  the  Southern  lead 
ers  of  the  rebellion  founded  their  strongest 
argument  with  their  people,  and,  by  a  zealous 
use  of  fact  and  fancy,  succeeded  in  "  precipi 
tating'?  action  upon  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election.  The  Anti-Slavery  senti 
ments  most  frequently  quoted  against  the 
candidate,  by  his  Pro-Slavery  opponents,  was 
from  his  speech  in  June,  1858,'  before  the 
Springfield  Convention,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  In  my  opinion  the  Slavery  agitation  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ex 
pect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  di 
vided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  Slavery  will  arrest  the  fur 
ther  spread  of  it— place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ulti 
mate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  for 
ward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new — the  North  as  well 
as  the  South." 

This,  taken  in  confirmation  with  Mr. 
Seward's  somewhat  celebrated  Rochester 
Speech,  in  which  the  "  irrepressible  conflict" 
doctrine  was  avowed,  gave  argument  enough 

ferred  results  to  the  States,  as  one  of  the  incidents 
of  sovereignty  too  dear  to  be  trusted  to  the  General 
Government.  Our  Southern  members  strove  for  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  strove  honorably  ;  but  it 
shows  the  evils  of  our  unfortunate  condition,  that, 
in  the  urgency  of  our  contest  with  an  aggressive  ad 
versary,  we  lose  the  landmarks  of  principle.  To  ob 
tain  an  illusive  triumph,  we  pressed  the  Government 
to  assume  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  instrument 
of  its  creation,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which, 
in  all  after  time,  it  will  be  authorized  to  assume  un 
constitutional  powers,  and  wearied  with  so  many 
efforts  to  confine  it  to  its  limits  of  legitimate  powers, 
we  are  pleased  to  have  assistance  from  Massachu 
setts,  and  if  the  question  shall  be  determined  in  her 
favor  we  shall  sincerely  rejoice  at  such  a  vindication 
of  the  Constitution." 


to  the  secession  leaders  to  prove  to  the  mass 
es  of  the  South  the  hostile  character  of  the 
new  administration,  and  thus  startled  them 
into  open  revolution.  Without  entering  at 
all  into  a  discussion  of  the  views  expressed, 
we  may  state  that,  in  assuming  the  doctrine 
of  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  Slave  labor 
and  Free,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
were  anticipated  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  who 
grounded  his  entire  theory  of  the  necessity 
of  a  Slave  Confederacy  upon  an  assumption 
of  the  irreconcilable  relations  of  the  Free  and 
Slave  institutions.  In  his  great  Nullification 
speech,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  (1833,) 
he  said  : 

"  The  contest  between  the  North  and  the  South 
will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  power  and  lib 
erty,  and  such  he  considered  the  present;  a  contest 
in  which  the  weaker  section,  with  its  peculiar  labor, 
productions  and  situation,  has  at  stake  all  that  is 
dear  to  freemen." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  Benton  re 
marked  :- 

"  Here  is  a  distinct  declaration  that  there  was 
then  a  contest  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  that  that  contest  was  between  power 
and  liberty,  in  which  the  freedom  and  the  slave 
property  of  the  South  were  at  stake.  This  declara 
tion  at  the  time  attracted  but  little  attention,  there 
being  then  no  sign  of  a  Slavery  agitation,  but  to 
close  observers  it  was  an  ominous  revelation  of 
something  to  come,  and  an  apparent  laying  an  an 
chor  to  windward  for  a  new  agitation  on  a  new  sub 
ject,  after  the  tariff  was  done  with." 

The  expression  above  quoted  from  Mr, 
Lincoln's  lips,  in  1858,  was  not  the  strongest 
to  which  he  had  given  utterance,  although  it 
was  most  frequently  referred  to  by  the  South 
ern  leaders.  In  his  Peoria  speech,  Oct.  16th, 
1854,  [see  Ho  well's  Life  of  Lincoln,  page 
279,]  he  said : — 

"  What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  the  other's  consent.  I 
say  this  is  the  leading  principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of 
American  Republicanism.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  says: 

"  « We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  , 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights  Govern 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powei  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 

'  I  have  quoted  so  much  at  this  time  merely  to 
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show  that,  according  to  our  ancient  faith,  the  pow 
ers  of  Government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Now,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
is,  pro  ianto,  a  total  violation  of  the  principle.  The 
master  not  only  governs  the  slave  without  his  con 
sent,  but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  altogether 
different  from  those  which  he  prescribes  for  himself. 
Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  Gov 
ernment  ;  and  that,  and  that  only,  is  self-govern 
ment." 

In  September,  1858,  he  further  added  to 
his  opinions  of  the  equality  of  men  of  all 
races  and  conditions  : — 

"  That  central  idea  in  our  poiitical  system  at  the 
beginning  was,  and  until  recently  continued  to  be, 
the  equality  of  men.  And  although  it  was  always 
submitted  patiently  to,  whatever  inequality  there 
seemed  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  actual  necessity,  its 
constant  working  has  been  a  steady  progress  to 
ward  the  practical  equality  of  all  men. 

"  In  what  I  have  done  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
acted  from  any  peculiar  consideration  of  the  colored 
people  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class  in  the  com 
munity,  but  from  the  simple  conviction  that  all  the 
individuals  of  that  class  are  members  of  the  commu 
nity,  and  in  virtue  of  their  manhood  entitled  to  every 
original  right  enjoyed  by  any  other  member.  AVe 
feel,  therefore,  that  all  legal  distinction  between  in 
dividuals  of  the  same  community,  founded  in  any 
such  circumstances  as  color,  origin,  and  the  like,  are 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  incom 
patible  with  the  true  history  of  American  liberty. 
Slavery  and  oppression  must  cease,  or  American 
liberty  must  perish. 

"  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  colored  man  and  the  white 
are  absolutely  equal  before  the  law. 

"  In  New  York  the  colored  man  is  restricted  as  to 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  a  property  qualification.  In 
other  respects  the  same  equality  prevails. 

"  I  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  de 
claring  my  disapprobation  of  that  clause  of  the  Con 
stitution  (of  Illinois)  which  denies  to  a  portion  of  the 
colored  people  the  right  of  suffrage. 

"  True  Democracy  makes  no  inquiry  about  the 
color  of  the  skin,  or  place  of  nativity,  or  any  other 
similar  circumstance  of  condition.  I  regard,  there 
fore,  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  as  a  body 
from  the  elective  franchise  as  incompatible  with  the 
true  Democratic  principle." 

This,  we  believe,  was  the  record  of  the 
President-elect  to  which  the  South  took  most 
violent  exceptions,  and  w^Mch  its  incendiary 
leaders  used  in  their  efforts  to  influence  the 
popular  mind  to  the  point  of  revolution.  The 


reader  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  conclu 
sions  in  the  premises,  and  to  say  if  these 
mere  opinions  of  the  President  were  sufficient 
cause  for  the  attempt  to  break  up  the 
Union. 

These  sentiments  are,  however,  disarmed  of 
their  asserted  "  hostility,"  by  their  mere  gen 
erality,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  no  Presi 
dent  has  power  to  change  laws,  to  abrogate 
decisions,  or  to  forestall  Congressional  Legis 
lation.  The  Supreme  Court  is  superior  to 
him ;  the  Constitution  is  superior  to  him ; 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  superior  to 
him ;  his  tenure  of  office  is  brief;  and,  even 
if  he  were  Mahommedan  or  Brahmin,  Monar 
chist  or  Socialist,  he  has  no  power  to  affect 
the  laws  of  the  land  for  evil. 

But,  the  President  did  not  go  before  the 
people  without  a  most  specific  record  on  all 
the  great  questions  agitating  the  public  mind. 
In  considering  charges  of  "  hostility"  to  any 
section  of  the  Union  and  its  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  into  his  declarations  in 
regard  to  individual  acts  and  provisions 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce,  and 
to  scrutinize  t^ose  views  of  public  policy 
which  he  might  seek  to  embody  through  the 
legislation  of  his  partisans.  We  have,  in  his 
Freeport  (111.)  speech,  Aug.  27th  1858,  his  re 
plies  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  his  op 
ponent,  Mr.  Douglas.  These  furnish  us  with 
his  specific  executive  views  at  length.  The 
questions  and  answers  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln,  to 
day,  stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  uncon 
ditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?  , 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in 
favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law. 

Q.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admis 
sion  of  any  more  Slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if 
the  people  want  them? 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  States  into 
the  Union. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union, 
with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State 
may  see  fit  to  make. 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  with  such  a  Con 
stitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to 
make. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands,  to-day, 
pledged  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to-day  to  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  different  States  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  States. 

Q.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to 
prohibit  Slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  north,  as  well  as  south,  of  the  Missouri  Com 
promise  line  ? 

A.  I  am  implicdly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a 
belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congi-ess  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  all  the  United  States'  Territories. 

Q.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  any  new  Territory,  unless  Sla 
very  is  first  prohibited  therein? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acqui 
sition  of  Territory,  and  in  any  given  case  I  would  or 
would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accordingly  as  I 
might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  ag 
gravate  the  Slavery  question  among  ourselves." 

To  this  must  be  added 
his  directly  expressed  views 
in  regard  rt>  the  South,  his 
feelings  toward  it,  his  wishes  regarding  their 
prosperity,  &c.  These  are  stated  clearly  in 
his  Peoria  speech  above  quoted  from : — 

"  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Southern 
people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their 
situation.  If  Slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them, 
they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it  did  now  exist 
among  us,  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.  This 
I  believe  of  the  masses  North  and  South.  Doubtless 
there  are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not 
hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and  others  who 
would  gladly  introduce  Slavery  anew  if  it  were  out 


Lincoln's  feelings  to 
wards  tlie  South. 


of  existence.  We  know  that  some  Southern  men  do 
free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and  become  tip-top  Abo 
litionists  ;  while  some  Northern  ones  go  South,  and 
become  most  cruel  Slave-masters. 

"  When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more 
responsible  for  the  origin  of  Slavery  than  we,  I  ac 
knowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  insti 
tution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame  them 
for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  my 
self.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution. 
*  *  *  It  does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual 
emancipation  might  be  adopted  ;  but  for  their  tardi 
ness  in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  breth 
ren  in  the  South. 

"  When  they  remind  us  of  their  Constitutional 
rights,  I  acknowledge  them,  not  greedily,  but  fully 
and  fairly ;  and  I  would  give  them  any  legislation  for 
the  reclaiming  of  their  fugitives,  which  should  not, 
in  its  stringency,  be  more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man 
into  Slavery,  than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to 
hang  an  innocent  one." 

In  the  face  of  this  solid  array  of  testimony, 
directly  on  the  point  of  interest,  it  is  impos 
sible  for  any  candid  judge  to  justify  the  South 
ern  leaders'  assumption  of  the  hostility  of  the 
President  elect  as  one  prime  cause  of  the  re 
bellion.  The  bad  use  made  of  his  abstract 
belief  on  points  of  general  economy — the  total 
suppression  of  his  views,  wishes,  and  purposes 
on  the  very  points  involved — if  they  effected 
the  end  designed,  of  plunging  the  country 
into  the  revolution,  will  but  add  another  in 
eradicable  witness  to  prove  that  the  entire 
disunion  movement  was  based  upon  a  studied 
deception  of  the  masses  in  the  South. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COMMISSIONERS  AT  WASHINGTON.  THEIB 
CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THEIR  RETURN 
TO  CHARLESTON. 


.DECEMBER      29th,     the 
three  Commissioners  elect- 

Accredit. 

ed  by  the  South  Carolina 
Convention,  to  represent  that  body  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  sent  in 
their  letter  of  accredit  to  the  President.  <It 
read  : — 

"  WASHINGTON,  Dec.  28th,  1860. 

"  SIR  : — We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  full  powers  from  the  Convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  under  which  we  are  '  au 
thorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the 
forts,  magazines,  lighthouses,  and  other  real  estate, 
with  their  appurtenances,  within  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina,  and  also  for  an  apportionment  of  the  pub 
lic  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  the  property  held 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  agent  of 
the  Confederated  States,  of  which  South  Carolina 
was  recently  a  member,  and  generally  to  negotiate 
as  to  all  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper 
to  be  made  and  adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of 
the  parties,  and  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
amity  between  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Govern 
ment  at  Washington.' 

"  In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  it  is  our  duty  to 
furnish  you,  as  we  now  do,  with  an  official  copy  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  by  which  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  resumed  the  powers  she  dele 
gated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  declared  her  perfect  sovereignty  and  inde 
pendence. 

"  It  would  also  have  been  our  duty  to  have  inform 
ed  you  that  we  were  ready  to  negotiate  with  you 
upon  all  such  questions  as  are  necessarily  raised  by 
the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  enter  upon  this  negotiation  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  hostile 
collision,  and  so  to  inaugurate  our  new  relations  as 
to  secure  mutual  respect,  general  advantage,  and  a 
future  of  good  will  and  harmony,  beneficial  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

"  But  the   events  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
render  such  an  assurance  impossible.     We  came 
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here  the  representatives  of  an  authority  which  could 
at  any  time  within  the  past  sixty  days  have  taken 
possession  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  but, 
upon  pledges  given  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot 
doubt,  determined  to  trust  to  your  honor  rather 
than  to  its  own  power.  Since  our  arrival,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  acting,  as  we  are  assured,  not 
only  without,  but  against  your  orders,  has  disman 
tied  one  fort,  and  occupied  another,  thus  altering 
to  a  most  important  extent  the  condition  of  affairs 
under  which  we  came. 

"Until  these -circumstances  are  explained  in  a 
manner  which  relieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  these  negotiations  shall  be  conduct 
ed,  we  are  forced  to  suspend  all  discussion  as  to  any 
arrangements  by  which  our  mutual  interests  might 
be  amicably  adjusted. 

"  And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  you  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor 
of  Charleston.  Under  present  circumstances,  they 
are  a  standing  menace  which  renders  negotiation 
impossible,  and,  as  our  recent  experience  shows, 
threatens  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  ques 
tions  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance 
and  judgment. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

wyour  obedient  servants, 
R.  W.  BARXWELL, ) 
J.  H.  ADAMS.  }-  Commissioners. 

JAMES  L.  ORE,       ) 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

To  this  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 
"  WASHINGTON  CITY,  Dec.  30, 1860. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  .receive 
your  commnnication  of  28th  inst.,  together  with  a 
copy     of    your   '  full    powers 
from   the   Convention    of    the         The  president's 
people    of     South    Carolina,'  Answer, 

authorizing  you  to  treat  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  various 
important  subjects  therein  mentioned,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  Ordinance,  bearing  date  on  the  20th  inst., 
declaring  that '  the  Union  now  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby  dissolved.' 
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"  In  answer  to  this  communi 
cation  I  have  to  say  that  my 
position,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  clearly  defined,  in  the  message  to 
Congress  on  the  3d  inst.  In  that  I  stated  that, '  apart 
from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested 
with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  hitherto  existing  between  them , 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  that 
State.  This  .would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive 
officer  with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution 
of  the  Confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign 
States.  It  bears  no  resemblabce  to  the  recognition 
of  a  foreign  de facto  government,  involving  no  such 
responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on 
his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is,  there 
fore,  my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  the  whole  ques 
tion,  in  all  its  bearings. 

•'  Such  is  my  opinion  still.  I  could,  therefore, 
meet  you  only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
Character,  and  was  entirely  willing  to  communicate 
to  Congress  any  proposition  you  might  have  to  make 
to  that  body  upon  the  subject.  Of  this  you  were 
well  aware.  It  was  my  earnest  desire  that  such  a 
disposition  might  be  made  of  the  whole  subject  by 
Congress,  who  alone  possess  the  power,  as  to  pre 
vent  the  inauguration  of  a  civil  war  between  the 
parties  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  ;  and  I,  therefore, 
deeply  regret  that,  in  your  opinion,  '  the  events  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hoiirs  render  this  impossible.' 
In  conclusion,  you  urge  upon  me  '  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Char 
leston,'  stating  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
they  are  a  standing  menace,  which  renders  negotia 
tion  impossible,  and,  as  our  recent  experience  shows, 
threaten  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  ques 
tions  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance  and 
judgment." 

"  The  reason  for  this  change  in  your  position  is, 
that  since  your  arrival  in  Washington, '  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  acting,  as  we  (you)  are  assured, 
not  only  without,  but  against  your  (my)  orders,  has 
dismantled  one  fort  and  occupied  another — thus 
altering  to  a  most  important  extent  the  condition  of 
affairs  under  which  we  (you)  came.'  You  also 
allege  that  you  came  here, '  the  representatives  of 
an  authority  which  could,  at  any  time  within  the 
past  sixty  days,  have  taken  possession  of  the  forts 
in  Charleston  harbor,  but  which,  upon  pledges  given 
in  a  manner  that  we  (you)  cannot  doubt,  deter 
mined  to  trust  to  your  (my)  honor,  rather  than  to  its 
power.' 
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"  This  brings  me  to  a  consid 
eration  of  the  nature  of  those 
alleged  pledges,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  been  observed.  In  my  Message  of 
the  3d  of  December  last,  I  stated,  in  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Carolina,  that 
it  'has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  by  con 
sent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  &c.,  and  over  these  the 
authority  '  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,'  has  been 
expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It 
is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  ex 
pel  the  United  States  from  tlris  property  by  force  ; 
but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the  offi 
cer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency, 
the  responsibility  for  consequences  would  rightfully 
res/  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants.'  This  being 
the  condition  of  the  parties,  on  Saturday,  8th  De 
cember,  four  of  the  Eepresentatives  from  South 
Carolina  called  upon  me,  and  requested  an  interview. 
We  had  an  earnest  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
these  forts,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  col 
lision  between  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  sparing 
the  effusion  of  blood.  I  suggested,  for  prudential 
reasons,  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  in  writing  what 
they  said  to  me  verbally.  They  did  so,  accordingly, 
and,  on  Monday  morning,  the  10th  inst.,  three  of 
them  presented  to  me  a  paper  signed  by  all  the 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  with  a  single 
exception,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

'  To  His  Excellency  JAMES    BUCHANAN,  President 

of  the  United  States : — 

'  In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yester 
day,  we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions 
that  neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any 
body  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
will  either  attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  act 
of  the  Convention,  and  we  hope  and  believe  not  un 
til  an  offer  has  been  made  through  an  accredited 
representative,  to  negotiate  for  an  amicable  ar 
rangement  of  all  matters  between  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government,  provided  that  no  reinforce 
ments  shall  be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  rela 
tive  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present.  v 

JOHN  MCQUEEN, 

M.  L.  BON  HAM, 
W.  W.  BOYCE, 
LAWRENCE  M.  KEITT. 

'  WASHINGTON,  December  9,  I860.' 

"  And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  remark 
that  at  the  time  the  paper  was  presented  to  me,  I 
objected  to  the  word  '  provided,'  as  it  might  be 
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construed  into  an  agreement  on 

m?  l}flrt'  which    l  nevcr  W°uM 
make.    They  said  that  nothing 

was  further  from  their  intention — they  did  not  so  un 
derstand  it,  and  I  should  not  so  consider  it.  It  is 
evident  they  could  enter  into  no  reciprocal  agree- 
mnt  with  me  on  the  subject.  They  did  not  profess 
to  have  authority  to  do  this,  and  were  acting  in  their 
individual  character.  I  considered  it  as  nothing 
more,  in  effect,  than  the  promise  of  highly  honorable 
gentlemen  to  exert  their  influence  for  the  purpose 
expressed.  The  event  has  proven  that  they  have 
faithfully  kept  this  promise,  although  I  have  never 
since  received  a  line  from  any  one  of  them,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  was  my  determination,  and  this 
I  freely  expressed,  not  to  reinforce  the  forts  in  the 
harbor,  and  thus  produce  a  collision,  until  they  had 
been  actually  attacked,  or  until  I  had  certain  evi 
dence  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  This 
paper  I  received  most  cordially,  and  considered  it 
as  a  happy  omen  that  peace  might  be  still  pre 
served,  and  that  time  might  be  thus  given  for  reflec 
tion.  This  is  the  whole  foundation  for  the  alleged 
pledge. 

"  But  I  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  have 
done  had  I  entered  into  a  positive  and  formal  agree 
ment  with  parties  capable  of  contracting,  although 
such  an  agreement  would  have  been  on  my  part, 
from  the  nature  of  my  official  duties,  impossible. 
The  world  knows  that  I  have  never  sent  any  rein 
forcements  to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
I  have  certainly  never  authorized  any  change  to  be 
made  '  in  their  relative  military  status.'  Bearing 
upon  this  subject,  I  refer  you  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  llth  inst.,  to  Major 
Anderson,  but  not  brought  to  my  notice  until  the 
21st  inst.  It  is  as  follows  : — [See  page  125  for  these 
orders.] 

"  This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to  Major 
Buell.  '•  JOHN  B.  FLOYD, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 
"  These  were  thelast  instruc 
tions  transmitted  to  Major  An 
derson  before  his  removal  to 
Fort  Sumter,  with  a  single  exception,  in  regard  to  a 
particular  which  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  the 
present  question.  Under  these  circmstances  it  is 
clear  that  Major  Anderson  acted  upon  his  own  res 
ponsibility,  and  without  authority,  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  '  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a 
hostile  act '  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  which  has 
not  yet  been  alleged.  Still  he  is  a  brave  and  honor 
able  officer,  and  justice  requires  that  he  should  not 
be  condemned  without  a  fair  hearing. 
"  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  I  learned  that  Major  An- 
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derson  had  left  Fort  Moultrie  and 
proceeded  to  Fort  Sumter,  my 
first  promptings  were  to  com 
mand  him  to  return  to  his  former  position,  and  there 
to  await  the  contingencies  presented  in  his  instruc 
tions.  This  would  only  have  been  done  with  any  de 
gree  of  safety  to  the  command  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  South  Carolina  authorities.  But  before  any  step 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  we 
received  information  that  the  "  Palmetto  flag  floated 
out  to  the  breeze  at  Castle  Pinckney,  and  a  large 
military  force  went  over  last  night  (the  27th)  to  Fort 
Moultrie.'  Thus  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
without  waiting  or  asking  for  any  explanations,  and 
doubtless  believing,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  that 
the  officer  had  acted  not  only  without  but  against 
my  orders,  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  night 
when  the  removal  was  made,  seized  by  a  military 
force  two  of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Char 
leston,  and  have  covered  them  under  their  own  flag 
instead  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

"  At  this  gloomy  period  of  our  history,  startling 
events  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  On  the  very 
day,  the  27th  instant,  that  possession  of  these  two 
forts  was  taken,  the  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over 
the  Federal  Custom-House  and  Post-office  in  Charles 
ton  ;  and  on  the  same  day  every  officer  of  the  Cus 
toms — Collector,  Naval  Officer,  Surveyor,  and  Ap 
praiser — resigned  their  offices.  And  this,  although 
it  was  well  known  from  the  language  of  my  message 
that,  as  an  executive  officer,  I  felt  myself  bound  to 
collect  the  revenue  at  the  port  of  Charleston,  under 
the  existing  laws.  In  the  harbor  of  Charleston  we 
now  find  three  forts  confronting  each  other,  over  all 
of  which  the  Federal  flag  floated  only  four  days  ago  ; 
but  now,  over  two  of  them,  this  flag  has  been  sup 
planted,  and  the  Palmetto  flag  has  been  substituted 
in  its  stead.  It  is  under  all  these  circumstances  that 
I  am  urged  immediately  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  am  informed  that 
without  this  negotiation  is  impossible.  This  I  can 
not  do — this  I  will  not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  never 
thought  of  by  me  in  any  possible  contingency.  No 
such  allusion  had  been  made  in  any  communication 
between  myself  and  any  human  being.  But  the  in 
ference  is  that  I  am  bound  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  only  fort  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  because 
the  officer  there  in  command  of  all  of  the  forts 
thought  proper,  without  instructions,  to  change  his 
position  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

"  At  this  point  of  writing,  I  have  received  inform 
ation  by  telegraph  from  Capt.  Humphreys,  in  com 
mand  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  that '  it  has  to 
day  (Sunday,  the  30th)  been  taken  by  force  of  arms.' 
It  is  estimated  that  the  munitions  of  war  belonging 
to  this  arsenal  are  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
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"  Comment  is  needless.  After 
this  information,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  whilst  it  is  my  duty  to 
defend  Fort  Sumter  as  a  portion  of  the  public  property 
of  the  United  States,  against  hostile  attacks,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  by  such  means  as  I 
possess  for  this  purpose,  I  do  not  perceive  how  such 
a  defense  can  be  construed  into  a  menace  against 
the  city  of  Charleston.  With  great  personal  regard 
I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

"  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

"  To  Hon.  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  James  H.  Adams, 
James  L.  Orr." 

The  Commissioners  replied  to  this  in  the 
•following  strongly  personal  communication : 

"WASHINGTON,  D.   C.,  ) 

Jan.  1,  1861.  j 
'  SIR: — We  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th 
December,  in  reply  to  a  note  addressed  by  us  to 
you,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  as  Commission 
ers  from  South  Carolina. 

"  In  reference  to  the  declaration  with  which  your 
reply  commences,  that  your  '  position  as  President 
of  the  United  States  was  already  defined  in  the  mes 
sage  to  Congress  of  the  2d  instant;'  that  you  possess 
'  no  power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore  exist 
ing  between  South  Carolina  and  the  United  States,' 
'  much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
that  State,'  and  that  consequently  you  could  meet 
us  only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  charac 
ter,  with  an  entire  willingness  to  communicate  to 
Congress  any  proposition  we  might  have  to  make — 
we  deem  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  having,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great 
right  of  self-governmenf  which  underlies  all  our  po 
litical  organizations,  declared  herself  sovereign  and 
independent,  we,  as  her  representatives,  felt  no  spe 
cial  solicitude  as  to  the  character  in  which  you 
might  recognize  us.  Satisfied  that  the  State  had 
simply  exercised  her  unquestionable  right,  we  were 
prepared,  in  order  to  reach  substantial  good,  to 
waive  the  formal  considerations  which  your  consti 
tutional  scruples  might  have  prevented  you  from 
extending.  We  came  here,  therefore,  expecting  to 
be  received  as  you  did  receive  us,  and  perfectly  con 
tent  with  that  entire  willingness,  of  which  you  as 
sured  us,  to  submit  any  proposition  to  Congress 
which  we  might  have  to  make  upon  the  subject  of 
the  independence  of  the  State.  The  willingness  was 
ample  recognition  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs, 
which  rendered  our  presence  necessary.  In  this 
position,  however,  it  is  our  duty  both  to  the  State 
which  we  represent  and  to  ourselves,  to  correct 
several  important  misconceptions  of  our  letter,  into 
which  you  have  fallen. 

"  You  say  : — '  It  was  my  earnest  desire  that  such 
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a  disposition  might  be  made  of 
the  whole  subject  by  Congress, 
who  alone  possess  the  power, 
to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  a  civil  war  between 
the  parties  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston ;  and  I  therefore 
deeply  regret  that  in  your  opinion  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  render  this  impossible.  We 
expressed  no  such  opinion  ;  and  the  language  which 
you  quote  as  ours,  is  altered  in  its  sense  by  the 
omission  of  a  most  important  part  of  the  sentence. 
What  we  did  say  was,  '  But  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty -four  hours  render  such  an  assurance  impossi 
ble.'  Place  that  '  assurance,'  as  contained  in  our 
letter,  in  the  sentence,  and  we  are  prepared  to  re 
peat  it. 

"  Again,  professing  to  quote  our  language,  you 
say : — '  Thus  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  with 
out  waiting  or  asking  for  any  explanation,  and 
doubtless  believing,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  that 
the  officer  had  acted  not  only  without,  but  against 
my  orders,'  &c.  We  expressed  no  such  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  belief  of  the  people  of  South  Caro 
lina.  The  language  which  you  have  quoted  was  ap 
plied  solely  and  entirely  to  our  assurances  obtained 
here,  and  based,  as  you  well  know,  upon  your  own 
declaration — a  declaration  which,  at  that  time,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  to 
have  known.  But,  without  following  this  letter  into 
all  its  details,  we  propose  only  to  meet  the  chief 
points  of  the  argument. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  the  State  of  South  Carolina  de 
clared  her  intention,  in  the  existing  condition  of  pub 
lic  affairs,  to  secede  from  the  United  States.  She 
called  a  Convention  of  her  people  to  put  her  decla 
ration  in  force.  The  Convention  met  and  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  All  this  you  antici 
pated,  and  your  course  of  action  was  thoroughly 
considered  in  your  Annual  Message.  You  de 
clared  you  had  no  right,  and  would  not  attempt, 
to  coerce  a  Seceding  State,  but  that  you  were 
bound  by  your  constitutional  oath,  and  would  de 
fend  the  property  of  the  United  States  within  the 

borders  of  South    Carolina    if 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  Rejoinder 

by  force.  Seeing  very  early 
that  this  question  of  property  was  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one,  you  manifested  a  desire  to  settle  it 
without  collision.  You  did  not  reinforce  the  garri 
son  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  You  removed  a 
distinguished  and  veteran  officer  from  the  command 
of  Fort  Moultrie  because  he  attempted  to  increase 
his  supply  of  ammunition.  You  refused  to  send  ad 
ditional  troops  to  the  same  garrison  when  applied 
for  by  the  officers  appointed  to  succeed  him.  You 
accepted  the  resignation  of  the  oldest  and  most  emi 
nent  member  of  your  Cabinet,  rather  than  allow  the 
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garrison  to  be  strengthened. 
You  compelled  an  officer,  sta 
tioned  at  Fort  Sumter,to  return 
immediately  to  the  arsenal  forty  muskets  which  he 
had  taken  to  arm  his  men.  You  expressed  not  to  one, 
but  to  many,  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  public 
characters,  whose  testimony  will  be  placed  upon  the 
record  whenever  it  is  necessary,  your  anxiety  for  a 
peaceful  termination  of  this  controversy,  and  your 
willingness  not  to  disturb  the  military  status  of  the 
forts,  if  Commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  Gov 
ernment,  whose  communications  you  promised  to 
submit  to  Congress.  You  received  and  acted  on  as 
surances  from  the  highest  official  authorities  of 
South  Carolina,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
disturb  your  possession  of  the  forts  and  property  of 
the  United  States,  if  you  would  not  disturb  their 
existing  condition  until  the  Commissioners  had 
been  sent,  and  the  attempt  to  negotiate  had  failed. 
You  took  from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  a  written  memorandum  that  no  such 
attempt  should  be  made,  'provided  that  no  re 
inforcements  should  be  sent  into  those  forts,  and 
their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  pres 
ent.'  And,  although  you  attach  no  force  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  paper — although  you  '  con 
sidered  it  as  nothing  more  in  effect  than  the  prom 
ise  of  highly  honorable  gentlemen' — as  an  obliga 
tion  on  one  side,  without  corresponding  obligation 
on  the  other — it  must  be  remembered  (if  we  were 
rightly  informed)  that  you  were  pledged,  if  you  ever 
did  send  reinforcements,  to  return  it  to  those  from 
whom  you  had  received  it,  before  you  executed  your 
resolution.  You  sent  orders  to  your  officers,  com 
manding  them  strictly  to  follow  a  line  of  conduct 
in  conformity  with  such  an  understanding.  Be 
sides  all  this,  you  had  received  formal  and  official 
notice  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  we 
had  been  appointed  Commissioners,  and  were  on  our 
way  to  Washington.  You  knew  the  implied  condi 
tion  under  which  we  came  ;  our  arrival  was  notified 
to  you,  and  an  hour  appointed  for  an  interview. 
We  arrived  at  Washington  on  Wednesday,  at  3 
o'clock,  and  you  appointed  an  interview  with  us  at 
1  the  next  day.  Early  on  that  day,  (Thursday,)  the 
news  was  received  here  of  the  movement  of  Major 
Anderson.  That  news  was  communicated  to  you 
immediately,  and  you  postponed  our  meeting  until 
2^  o'clock  on  Friday,  in  order  that  you  might  con 
sult  your  Cabinet.  On  Friday  we  saw  you,  and  we 
called  upon  you  then  to  redeem  your  pledge.  You 
could  not  deny  it.  With  the  facts  we  have  stated, 
and  in  the  face  of  the.  crowning  and  conclusive 
fact  that  your  Secretary  of  War  had  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  upon  the  publicly  avowed 
ground  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  had  vio- 
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lated  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
Government,  and  that  unless  the 
pledge  was  instantly  redeemed, 
he  was  dishonored,  denial  was  impossible ;  you 
did  not  deny  it.  You  do  not  deny  it  now,  but  you 
seem  to  escape  from  its  obligation  on  the  grounds, 
first,  that  we  terminated  all  negotiation  by  demand 
ing,  as  a  preliminary,  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston  ;  and, 
second,  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  in 
stead  of  asking  explanation,  and  giving  you  the  op 
portunity  to  vindicate  yourself,  took  possession  of 
other  property  of  the  United  States.  We  will  exa- 
amine  both. 

In  the  first  place,  we  deny  positively  that  we  have 
ever  in  any  way  made  any  such  demand.  Our  letter 
is  in  your  possession ;  it  will  stand  by  this  on  re 
cord.  In  it  we  informed  you  of  the  objects  of  our 
mission.  We  say  that  it  would  have  been  our  duty 
to  have  assured  you  of  our  readiness  to  commence 
negotiations,  with  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  de 
sire  to  settle  all  questions  between  us  amicably  and 
to  our  mutual  advantage,  but  that  events  had  ren 
dered  that  assurance  impossible,  We  stated  the 
events,  and  we  said  that  until  some  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  events  was  given  us,  we  could 
not  proceed;  and  then,  having  made  this  request 
for  explanation,  we  added:  "And  in  conclusion, 
we  would  urge  upon  you  the  immediate  with 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
Under  present  circumstances  they  are  a  standing 
menace,  which  renders  negotiation  impossible," 
&c.  "  Under  present  circumstances  !  "  What  cir 
cumstances?  Why,  clearly,  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  dismantling  of  Fort  Moultrie  by 
Major  Anderson,  in  the  face  of  your  pledges  and 
without  explanation  or  practical  disavowal.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  which  would,  or  could, 
have  prevented  you  from  declining  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  offering  the  restoration  of  the  status  to 
which  you  were  pledged,  if  such  has  been  your  de 
sire  ;  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  have  withdrawn  the  troops,  and  this 
opinion  we  urged  upon  you,  but  we  demanded 
nothing  but  such  an  explanation  of  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  as  would  restore  our  confi 
dence  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  negotiations 
should  be  conducted.  In  relation  to  this  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  harbor,  we  are  compelled, 
however,  to  notice  one  passage  of  your  letter.  Re 
ferring  to  it,  you  say :  '  This  I  cannot  do.  This  I  will 
not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  me 
in  any  possible  contingency.  No  allusion  to  it  had 
ever  been  made  in  any  communication  between  my 
self  and  any  human  being.' 

"  In  reply  to  this  statement,  we  are  compelled  to 
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say,  that  your  conversation  with 
us  left  upon  our  minds  the  dis 
tinct  impression,  that  you  did 
seriously  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  Charleston  harbor.  And  in  support  of  this  im 
pression,  we  would  add,  that  we  have  the  positive  as 
surance  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  possible  public 
reputation  and  the  most  unsullied  integrity — men 
whose  name  and  fame,  secured  by  long  service  and 
patriotic  achievements,  place  their  testimony  be 
yond  cavil — that  such  suggestions  had  been  made 
to  and  urged  upon  you  by  them,  and  had  formed 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  earnest  discussion 
with  you.  And  it  was  this  knowledge  that  induced 
us  to  urge  upon  you  a  policy,  which  had  to  recom 
mend  it  its  own  wisdom  and  the  might  of  such 
authority.  As  to  the  second  point,  that  the  author 
ities  of  South  Carolina,  instead  of  asking  explana 
tions,  and  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  vindicate 
yourself,  took  possession  of  other  property  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  observe : — 1.  That  even  if 
this  were  so,  it  does  not  avail  you  for  defence,  for 
the  opportunity  for  decision  was  afforded  you  be 
fore  these  facts  occurred.  We  arrived  in  Washing 
ton  on  Wednesday  ;  the  news  from  Major  Anderson 
reached  here  early  on  Thursday,  and  was  imme 
diately  communicated  to  you.  All  that  day  men  of 
the  highest  consideration — men  who  had  striven 
successfully  to  lift  you  to  your  great  office — who 
had  been  your  tried  and  true  friends  through  the 
troubles  of  your  administration,  sought  you  and  en 
treated  you  to  act — to  act  at  once.  They  told  you 
that  every  hour  complicated  your  position.  They 
only  asked  you  to  give  the  assurance  that  if  the 
facts  were  so — that  if  the  commander  had  acted 
without  and  against  your  orders,  and  in  violation 
of  your  pledges — that  you  would  restore  the  status 
you  had  pledged  your  honor  to  maintain.  You  re 
fused  to  decide.  Your  Secretary  at  War,  your  im 
mediate  and  proper  adviser  in  this  whole  matter, 
waited  anxiously  for  your  decision,  until  he  felt  that 
delay  was  becoming  dishonor.  More  than  twelve 
hours  passed,  and  two  Cabinet  meetings  had  ad 
journed,  before  you  knew  what  the  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  had  done  ;  and  your  prompt  decision 
at  any  moment  of  that  time  would  have  avoided 
the  subsequent  complications.  But,  if  you  had 
known  the  acts  of  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
should  that  have  prevented  your  keeping  your 
faith  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  things  ?  For  the 
last  sixty  days  you  have  had  in  Charleston  harbor 
not  force  enough  to  hold  the  forts  against  an  equal 
enemy.  Two  of  them  were  empty — one  of  those 
two  the  most  important  in  the  harbor.  It  could 
have  been  taken  at  any  time.  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  any  man  that  it  would  have  been  taken, 
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but  for  the  efforts  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  your  honor. 
Believing  that  they  were  threat 
ened  by  Fort  Surnter  especially,  the  people  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  securing,  without  blood, 
the  possession  of  this  important  fortress.  After  many 
and  reiterated  assurances,  given  on  your  behalf, 
which  we  cannot  believe  unauthorized,  they  deter 
mined  to  forbear,  and  in  good  faith  sent  on  their 
Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  you.  They  meant 
you  no  harm — wished  you  no  ill.  They  thought  of 
you  kindly,  believed  you  true,  and  were  willing,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  duty,  to  spare  you  un 
necessary  and  hostile  collision.  Scarcely  had  these 
Commissioners  left  than  Major  Anderson  waged 
war.  No  other  words  will  describe  his  action.  It 
was  not  a  peaceful  change  from  one  fort  to  another ; 
it  was  a  hostile  act  in  the  highest  sense,  and  only 
justified  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and 
in  imminent  peril.  He  abandoned  his  position, 
spiked  his  guns,  burned  his  gun-carriagss,  made 
preparations  for  the  destruction  of  his  post,  and 
withdrew,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  a  safer  po 
sition.  This  was  war.  No  man  could  have  believed 
(without  your  assurance,)  that  any  officer  could 
have  taken  such  a  step,  '  not  only  without  orders, 
but  against  orders.'  What  the  State  did  was  in 
simple  self-defence  ;  for  this  act,  with  all  its  attend 
ing  circumstances,  was  as  much  war  as  firing  a 
volley ;  and  war  being  thus  begun,  until  those 
commencing  it  explained  their  action  and  disavowed 
their  intention,  there  was  no  room  for  delay ;  and 
even  at  this  moment  while  we  are  writing,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  from  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  that 
reinforcements  are  hurrying  on  to  the  conflict,  so 
that  when  the  first  gun  shall  be  fired,  there  will 
have  been  on  your  part  one  continuous,  consistent 
series  of  actions,  commencing  in  a  demonstration 
essentially  warlike,  supported  by  regular  reinforce 
ments  and  terminating  in  defeat  or  victory.  And  all 
this  without  the  slightest  provocation ;  for,  among 
the  many  things  which  you  have  said,  there  is  one 
thing  you  cannot  say — you  have  waited  anxiously 
for  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  in  hopes  that  delay 
would  furnish  some  excuse  for  this  precipitation. 
But  this  '  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed 
to  a  hostile  act,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
South  Carolina,'  which  is  the  only  justification  of 
Major  Anderson  you  are  forced  to  admit, '  has  not 
yet  been  alleged.'  But  you  have  decided,  you  have 
resolved  to  hold,  by  force,  what  you  have  obtained 
through  our  misplaced  confidence  ;  and  by  refusing 
to  disavow  the  action  of  Major  Anderson,  have  con 
verted  his  violation  of  orders  into  a  legitimate  act  of 
your  executive  authority.  Be  the  issue  what  it 
may,  of  this  we  are  assured,  that,  if  Fort  Moultrie 
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has  been  recorded  in  history 
as  a  memorial  of  Carolina  gal 
lantry,  Port  Snmter  will  live 
npon  the  succeeding  page  as  an  imperishable  testi 
mony  of  Carolina  faith. 

"  By  your  course,  yon  have  probably  rendered 
civil  war  inevitable.  Be  it  so.  If  you  choose  to 
force  this  issue  upon  us,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
will  accept  it,  and,  relying  upon  Him  who  is  the  God 
of  Justice  as  well  as  the  God  of  Hosts,  will  endeavor 
to  perform  the  great  duty  which  lies  before  her 
hopefully,  bravely,  and  thoroughly. 

"Our  mission  being  one  for  negotiation  and  peace, 
and  your  note  leaving  us  without  hope  of  a  with 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter,  or  of  the  re 
storation  of  the  status  quo  existing  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  and  intimating,  as  we  think,  yonr  determin 
ation  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  we  respectfully  inform  you  that  we  pur 
pose  returning  to  Charleston  to-morrow  afternoon. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servants, 

R.  W.  BARNWELL,  \ 

J.  H.  ADAMS,  >•  Commissioners. 

JAMES  L.  ORR,        ) 

"  To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States," 


This  highly  offensive  document  the  Presi 
dent  refused  to  receive.  It  was  returned  with 
the  following  endorsement : — 

"  EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  3£  o'clock,  ) 
"  Wednesday,      j 

"  This  paper,  just  presented  to  the  President,  is 
of  such  a  character,  that  he  declines  to  receive  it." 

The   Commissioners  left 
Washington    for    Charles-  The  Result, 

ton,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  correspondence  above  given  was  first 
published  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Jan 
uary  5th.  It  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
an  opening  of  hostilities,  and  every  hour  was 
expected  to  bring  news  of  an  assault  on  Suni- 
ter.  In  view  of  such  an  event,  the  steamer 
Star  of  the  West  departed,  secretly,  from  New 
York  harbor  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
January  5th,  with  a  heavy  store  of  provisions 
and  250  troops  for  Major  Anderson,  in 
command  of  men  of  tried  patriotism  and  ef 
ficiency.  The  President,  under  the  influence 
of  the  loyalty  and  vigor  infused  into  his 
counsels  by  the  new  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  awaken  to  his 
full  duty. 


CHAPTER    IY. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  CONTINUED.  FIFTH  WEEK.  THE 
SPEECHES  OF  SENATORS  BENJAMIN,  BAKER,  DOUGLAS,  AND 
OTHERS.  IMPORTANT  RESOLUTIONS. 


IN  the  Senate,  Monday,  December  31st,  Mr. 
Powell,  from  the  Special  Committe  of  Thir 
teen,  reported  that  it  had  not  been  able  to 
agree  upon  any  general  plan  of  adjustment. 
Mr.  Crittenden  then  asked  that  some  day  be 
set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  offered  by  him.  The  resolution 
was,  thereupon,  made  the  special  order  for 
Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Douglas  would  have 
the  floor.  Mr.  Wilson  (Republican)  of  Massa 
chusetts,  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry, 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to 


inform  the  Senate  what  disposition  had  been 
made  of  the  arms  made  at  the  National 
Armories,  if  any  had  been  sold,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  prices  and  to  whom,  what  number  there 
were  in  the  arsenals,  and  how  they  were  pro 
tected.  This  was  immediately  objected  to  by 
Southern  members,  and  was  laid  over  under 
the  rules.  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Lousiana,  having 
the  floor,  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  state 
of  the  country.  The  audience  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  interest  manifested  was  intense, 
owing  not  more  to  the  Senator's  ability  as  a 
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speaker,  than  to  the  position  which  he  was  to 
assume,  of  an  open  advocacy  of  the  secession 
programme.  Hitherto  Mr.  Benjamin  had 
been  regarded  as  eminently  conservative,  and 
opposed  to  disunion  ;  but  the  growing  senti 
ment  of  his  State  for  secession,  and  the 
futility  of  compromise,  had  impelled  him  to 
accept  the  Southern  view,  and  to  become  its 
advocate.  His  speech  would  define  the  course 
of  the  "  Conservatives,"  and,  for  that  reason, 
commanded  unusual  consideration. 

Mr.  Benjamin  commenced 
Benjamin's  Speech,  by  referring  to  a  speech 
made  by  him  four  years 
previously,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  ag 
gressions  of  the  North  would  force  the  South 
to  throw  the  sword  in  the  balance.  The  pro 
phecy  was  now  fact.  How  will  the  country 
and  Congress  meet  the  issue  ?  South  Carolina, 
exercising  her  inalienable  rights,  had  dis 
solved  her  relations  with  the  Union.  Missis 
sippi  would  follow  next  week ;  then  Alabama 
and  Florida ;  a  week  after,  Georgia ;  a  little 
later  Louisiana,  and,  soon  after  her,  Arkan 
sas.  What  then  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  South 
Carolina  be  acknowledged  a  free  and  inde 
pendent  State,  or  shall  she  be  coerced  by 
force  ?  Mr.  Benjamin  proceeded  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  the  Khode 
Island  case,  to  show  that  the  Great  Expounder 
of  the  Constitution  considered  a  Convention 
of  Delegates,  duly  elected  and  assembled,  had 
full  power  to  act  on  the  question  of  Union,  or 
secession  from  the  Union.  He  also  quoted 
from  Mr.  Madison's  works,  to  prove  that  he 
held  the  same  view.  He  read  from  the  de 
bate  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution,  to  show  that  the  members  of 
that  Convention  refused  to  make  the  Senate 
the  judge  of,  or  give  the  President  the  power 
to  veto,  the  action  of  a  State ;  that  they  re 
fused  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  negative 
State  legislation,  and  that  they  specially  re 
fused  to  give  any  power  to  coerce  States ; 
yet,  when  the  State  Convention  came  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  the  States  were  not 
sufficiently  secure.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
certain  political  rights  are  guaranteed  the 
States,  but  when  these  rights  are  denied 
where  is  the  remedy  ?  Suppose  that  South 
Carolina  should  send  two  Senators  here,  and 
the  majority  should  refuse  to  receive  but  one, 


what  power  can  compel  that  majority  to  re 
pair  that  wrong  ?  Suppose  that  South  Car 
olina  should  then  withdraw  from  the  Union 
who  could  say  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  ?  Suppose,  again,  that  a  wrong 
is  perpetrated  which  does  not  appear  quite 
clear  to  the  North  but  does  appear  clear  to 
South  Carolina — suppose  she  is  denied  ac 
cess  to  the  Territories  ?  Is  she  without  any 
remedy  under  the  Constitution  ?  If  there  is 
none  then  she  must  be  the  judge  of  the  wrong 
and  the  mode  of  redress.  He  read  an  extract 
from  an  address  delivered  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  New  York,  in  1838,  in  which  he 
said  nations  themselves  must  be  the  sole 
judge  whether  compacts  are  broken,  and  also 
saying  "  that  when  all  fraternal  feeling  was 
gone  between  the  States,  then  it  was  time  to 
separate  in  peace  and  return  to  their  original 
state."  Suppose  that  South  Carolina  is  wrong 
in  believing  that  wrong  has  been  done  her, 
still  that  does  not  alter  the  issue  whether  we 
shall  permit  her  to  withdraw  or  force  her 
back.  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon 
sin  (Mr.  Doolittle),  he  claimed  that  a  citizen 
was  bound  to  obey  his  State  Government. 
The  Republican  Senators  say  that  they  will 
not  coerce  a  State,  but  enforce  the  laws 
against  individuals.  But  how  can  they  pun 
ish  an  individual  in  a  State  for  treason  ? 
Where  are  they  to  find  the  judge  and  jury  to 
do  so,  when  all  the  citizens  in  the  State  think 
that  he  has  done  right?  They  could  not 
blockade  a  port  without  declaring  war ; 
they  could  not  embargo  one  port  without 
closing  the  other.  He  claimed  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  had  the  power  to 
go  into  a  State  with  a  military  force  without 
the  intervention  of  the  civil  power— some 
civil  process  must  precede  the  military  force. 
He  argued  that  they  could  not  collect  the 
revenue  by  force.  Such  threats  were  only  a 
pretext  to  cover  up  the  real  question,  which 
is  no  other  than  this :  "  Shall  we  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  a  seceding  State  or  re 
duce  her  to  subjection  by  war  ?"  Mr.  Benja 
min  here  read  from  Yattel  to  show  that  the 
hypocritical  keeping  of  compacts  was  of  no 
avail,  and  referred  to  the  case  of  Rhadamis- 
cus,  who  promised  not  to  use  steel  against  a 
captive,  yet  smothered  him.  He  added : 
"  And  you,  Senators  of  the  Uepublican  party,  you 
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assert,  and  your  people  assert, 
that,  under  a  just  and  fair  in 
terpretation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  right  to  deny  that  our  slaves, 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  involve  a  value  of 
$4,000,000,000,  are  property  at  all,  entitled  to  protec 
tion  in  the  Territories  under  and  by  the  Govern 
ment.  You  assert  that,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of 
that  instrument,  it  is  right  to  encourage,  by  all  pos 
sible  means,  the  robbery  of  this  property,  and  to 
legislate  so  as  to  render  its  recovery  as  dangerous 
and  difficult  as  possible.  You  say  that  it  is  right  and 
proper,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  our  mere 
transit  across  a  sister  State,  to  embark  with  our 
property  on  a  lawful  voyage,  without  being  openly 
despoiled  of  it.  You  assert  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  hold  us  up  to  the  ban  of  mankind,  in 
speeches  and  writings,  as  thieves,  robbers,  villains, 
and  criminals  of  the  blackest  die,  because  we  con 
tinue-  to  own  property,  which  we  owned  at  the  time 
we  all  signed  the  compact.  You  say  it  is  right  that 
we  should  be  disposed  to  spend  our  treasure  in  the 
purchase,  and  our  blood  in  the  conquest  of  foreign 
Territory,  and  yet  have  no  right  to  enter  it  for  set 
tlement,  without  leaving  behind  our  most  valuable 
property,  under  penalty  of  its  confiscation.  Your 
fathers  interpreted  this  instrument  to  mean  safety 
and  peace  to  all,  and  you  say  it  is  eminently  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  surety  that  our  welfare  and  peace 
is  to  be  preserved,  that  our  sister  States  should 
combine  to  prevent  our  growth  and  development, 
and  surround  us  with  a  cordon  of  hostile  communi 
ties,  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  accu 
mulating,  in  dense  masses  and  within  restricted  lim 
its,  a  population  which  you  believe  to  be  dangerous, 
and  thereby  forcing  us  to  sacrifice  a  property  nearly 
sufficient  in  value  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  every 
nation  in  Europe.  This  construction  of  the  instru 
ment  which  was  to  preserve  our  security  and  pro 
mote  our  welfare,  and  which  we  only  signed  on  your 
assurance,  that  such  was  its  object,  you  tell  us  now 
is  a  fair  construction.  You  don't  propose  to  enter 
our  States,  you  say,  to  kill  and  destroy  our  institu 
tions  by  force.  Oh,  no.  You  initiate  the  faith  of 
Rhadamiscus,  and  you  propose  simply  to  inclose  us 
in  an  embrace  that  will  suffocate  us." 

After  referring,  at  some  length,  to  the 
anomalous  opinion  held  by  the  Republicans — 
saying  that  they  disliked  the  Southern  States, 
but  would  not  let  them  go — he  closed  as  fol 
lows  : — 

"  Our  Committee  has  reported  this  morniug  that 
no  feasible  scheme  of  adjustment  can  be  devised. 
The  day  of  adjustment  has  passed.  If  you  propose 
to  make  one  now,  you  are  too  late.  And  now, 
Senators,  within  a  very  few  weeks  we  part,  to  meet 


again  as  Senators  in  one  common  council  chamber 
of  the  nation,  no  more  forever.  We  desire,  we  be 
seech  you,  to  let  this  parting  be  in  peace.  I  conjure 
you  to  indulge  in  no  vain  delusion,  that  duty,  or 
conscience,  or  interest,  or  honor,  impose  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  invading  our  States,  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  our  people.  You  have  no  possible  jus 
tification  for  it.  I  trust  it  is  from  no  craven  spirit, 
or  any  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  or  honor  of  my  own 
State,  that  I  make  this  last  appeal,  but  from  far 
higher  and  holier  motives.  If,  however,  it  shall 
prove  vain — if  you  are  resolute  to  pervert  the  Gov 
ernment,  framed  by  the  fathers  for  the  protection 
of  our  rights,  into  an  instrument  for  subjugating  and 
enslaving  us,  then,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  Universe,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
we  must  meet  the  issue  you  force  upon  us  as  best 
becomes  freemen  defending  all  that  is  dear  to  man. 
What  may  be  the  fate  of  this  horrible  contest  none 
can  foretell ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  the  fortunes 
of  war  may  be  adverse  to  your  arms  ;  you  may  carry 
desolation  into  our  peaceful  land,  and  with  torch  and 
firebrand  may  set  our  cities  in  flames  ;  you  may  even 
emulate  the  atrocities  of  those  who,  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution, hounded  on  the  bloodthirsty  savage  ; 
you  may  give  the  protection  of  your  advancing 
armies  to  the  furious  fanatics  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  add  the  horrors  of  servile  insurrection 
to  civil  war;  you  may  do  all  this,  and  more,  but  you 
never  can  subjugate  us  ;  you  never  can  convert  the 
free  sons  of  the  soil  into  vassals,  paying  tribute  to 
your  power;  you  never  can  degrade  them  to  a  ser 
vile  and  inferior  race  ;  never,  never,  never." 

Intense  excitement  followed  its  conclusion. 
The  crowded  galleries  gave  vent  to  shouts 
of  applause,  clapping  of  hands  and  huzzas. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  with  a  voice  which 
rose  above  the  din,  demanded  that  the  galle 
ries  instantly  be  cleared.  Mr.  Yulee,  of  Flori 
da,  moved  to  adjourn,  and  demanded  a  vote. 
Order  was  restored  after  the  galleries  were 
cleared,  when  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  having 
the  floor,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Wednes 
day. 

In  the  House,  Monday,  December  31st,  a 
resolution  of  inquiry — similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  Senate — was  offered  by  Mr. 
McPherson,  (Rep.,)  of  Pa.,  but  was  instant 
ly  objected  to  by  Southern  members,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  received.  Mr.  McKean,  (Rep.,) 
of  N.  Y.,  asked  leave  to  offer  a  resolution  as 
follows : — 

"  That  the  several  States  did 

not '  ordain  and  establish'  this     McKean's  Resolution. 
Government ;  that  it  was  made 
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by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  do 
mestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless 
ings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  ; 
that  for  such  purpose  the  people  withdrew  from 
their  several  State  Governments  certain  powers  and 
vested  them  in  one  General  Government,  whose  Con 
stitution,  laws,  and  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  that  we  are 
not  thirty-three  nations,  but  one  nation,  made  such 
by  the  Constitution,  and  known  to  the  world  as  the 
American  nation ;  that  any  nation  has  the  right  of 
self-preservation,  the  right  to  defend  itself  against 
enemies  from  without  and  traitors  within ;  that  we 
believe  this  nation  has  the  power  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  exercise  it." 

This  was  also  objected  to  by  Southern  mem 
bers  and  was  not  received. 

Mr.  Bingham,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio,  offered  an  im 
portant  resolution  empowering  the  President 
to  collect  the  revenues.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  com 
munication  from  Mr.  Floyd,  giving  his  ver 
sion  of  the  acceptances  extended  to  Mr.  Rus 
sell  for  services  to  le  performed.  He  justified 
the  advance  issue  of  the  acceptances  as  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  assist  the  contractors  in 
forwarding  supplies,  since  the  enormous  sum 
required  to  carry  out  the 

Floyd's  Defense.       provisions  of  the  contract 
exceeded  the  ability  of  any 
ordinary  firm.     The  close  of  his  communica 
tion  read,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  now  nearly  brought  my  administration  of 
the  War  Department  to  a  close,  and  I  will  be  excus 
ed  for  adverting  to  it  briefly.  There  is  not  one 
branch  of  the  military  service  which  is  not  in  perfect 
order  as  far  as  any  means  are  afforded  of  knowing, 
and  they  are  very  complete.  Some  have  been  par 
ticularly  encouraged,  and,  I  think,  improved  ;  disci 
pline  is  excellent,  and  the  accountability  to  superior 
authority  in  every  department  could  scarcely  be  ex 
celled.  Strict  economy  is  enforced,  and  perfect  re 
sponsibility  in  all  money  expenditures  is  and  has 
been  successfully  carried  into  effect  within  four 
years.  Since  I  have  presided  in  this  Department, 
not  a  dollar,  I  believe,  has  been  lost  to  Government 
by  embezzlement  or  theft,  and  within  that  time  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  disbursed.  No  system 
of  administration,  no  line  of  policy,  I  think,  could 
reach  better  results ;  no  system  of  accountability 


could  be  more  perfect.  These  facts  I  confidently 
assert,  and  the  Department  is  everywhere  full  of  the 
proofs  of  them.  I  invite  any  investigation  which  the 
House  may  think  proper  to  institute  into  any  or  all 
of  my  official  acts." 

This  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Abstraction  of  the  Bonds. 

Another  attempt  was 
made  to  get  a  resolution  Exciting  Resolutions, 
of  inquiry  before  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  President's  course.  Mr. 
Stevens,  (Rep.)  of  Pennsylvania,  oifered  a 
resolve  requesting  the  President  to  commu 
nicate  to  the  House,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests,  the  condition  of  the  forts, 
arsenals,  and  other  property  at  Charleston  ; 
whether  any  measures  have  been  taken  to 
garrison  and  put  them  in  condition,  since  it 
has  become  evident  that  South  Carolina  in 
tended  to  secede ;  what  troops  were  there 
then  and  now  ;  whether  any  orders  have  been 
given  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  and  what  or 
ders  have  been  given  to  the  officers ;  and 
whether  any  vessels  of  war  have  been  ordered 
thither  since  the  seizure  of  the  forts  by  the 
rebels.  This  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  re 
solves  looking  to  the  same  end,  by  the  objec 
tion  of  a  Southern  man. 

Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  introduced  the  fol 
lowing  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  union 
between  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  by  force  would 
be  impracticable  and  destructive  to  republican  lib 
erty. 

He  instantly  demanded  the  previous  ques 
tion,  which  was  ordered,  thus  cutting  off  ob 
jections.  An  exciting  warfare  of  words  fol 
lowed.  Motions  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  ad 
journ,  for  the  question,  &c.,  following  in  rapid 
succession,  and  a  passage  of  words  occurred 
between  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mac- 
Clernand  (Dem.)  of  Illinois.  The  vote  on  the 
tabling  of  the  resolution  stood,  98  nays  55 
nays.  This  vote  was  regarded  as  significant 
of  the  Union  strength  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  sought 
to  bring  forward  his  resolve,  above  referred 
to,  by  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  Lost, 
by  91  against  62— not  two-thirds,  as  required 
to  suspend.  Mr.  Stanton,  (Rep.),  of  Ohio, 
having  proposed  a  substitute,  it  was  then 
adopted  as  an  independent  resolution.  It 
proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Military 
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Affairs  inquire  and  report  how,  to  whom,  and 
for  what  price,  arms  have  been  distributed 
since  January,  1860 ;  and  also  into  the  con 
dition  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock -yards,  &c., 
of  the  country;  whether  they  are  supplied 
with  adequate  garrisons ;  and  whether  any 
further  measures  are  required  to  protect  the 
public  property ;  and  that  the  Committee 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  have  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

Wednesday's  session  of  the  Senate,  (Jan 
uary  2nd,)  was  an  interesting  one.  Before 
eleven  o'clock  the  galleries,  the  lobbies,  and 
the  cloak-rooms  were  crowded,  while  a  great 
multitude  had  gathered  outside,  unable  to 
secure  even  a  hearing  place.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
new  Senator  from  Oregon,  was  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Benjamin.  His  fame  as  an  orator,  and 
the  position  he  was  to  assume  as  an  exponent 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  Pacific  States,  created 
much  interest  to  hear  him.  His  speech  more 
than  fulfilled  expectation.  It  was  an  effort 
of  great  power,  and  was  marked,  throughout, 
with  candor,  earnestness  and  self-command. 
After  complimenting  the 
Brake's  Speech.  speech  of  Mr.  Benjamin  as 
the  best  yet  made  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  Senate,  he  said  it  still 
reminded  him  of  what  had  once  been  said  of 
a  famous  book : — u  It  is  the  best  that  could  be 
said  of  what  never  ought  to  have  been  said 
at  all."  Benjamin  sought  to  prove  the  Union 
to  be  actually  dissolved.  He  (Baker)  wished 
to  contribute  his  poor  argument  to  sustain 
the  Government  under  which  he  lived,  and 
under  which  he  hoped  to  die.  He  desired  to 
show  that  this  Government  was  a  substantial 
power,  sovereign  in  its  sphere — a  Union  (and 
not  a  compact  between  Sovereign  States), 
which  has  a  right  to  self-protection.  Its  Con 
stitution  is  a  perpetuity,  and  its  power  is 
equally  capable  of  being  exercised  against 
domestic  treason  and  a  foreign  foe.  He 
would  say,  first,  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  (Mr.  Benjamin,)  was  based  on  an  as 
sumption  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  compact  between  the  Sovereign 
States,  and  that  he  thence  argued  that  the 
compact  was  broken  by  one  State.  That 
South  Carolina  may  withdraw  from  the 
Union  was  no  new  argument.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  famous  discussion  led  by 
20 


Calhoun.  He  (Mr.  Baker) 
denied,  as  Webster,  Madison,  Baker's  Speech, 
and  Jackson  had  denied,  that 
the  Constitution  was  simply  a  compact  be 
tween  Sovereign  States.  He  referred  to  the 
authorities  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Loui 
siana  as  being  detached  opinions,  and  ex 
tracts,  and  read  copies  of  extracts  from  Mad 
ison  to  show  that  he  was  opposed  to  nullifi 
cation.  He  thence  proceeded  to  argue  that 
Mr.  Madison  expressly  declared  that  the  Con 
stitution  was  not  a  compact  between*  Sover 
eign  States.  He  read  from  Webster's  works 
the  opinion  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  dis 
solve  its  relation  to  the  General  Government, 
and  there  could  be  no  secession  without  revo 
lution.  He  then  claimed  that  according  to 
Mr.  Webster  the  Government  was  a  Govern 
ment  of  the  whole  people,  founded  by  indi 
viduals.  He  said  the  argument  made  against 
nullification  would  apply  to  secession,  for  se 
cession  bears  the  same  relation  to  nullifica 
tion  as  biography  bears  to  history.  As  some 
body  said  history  was  biography  with  the 
brains  knocked  out ;  so  nullification  was  se 
cession  with  the  brains  knocked  out.  He 
then  referred  to  the  extract  read  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  an  address  made  by  J.  Q.  Adams, 
and  said  the  Senator  unwittingly  left  out  the 
first  part,  where  he  said  that  nullification  was 
an  idea  too  absurd  for  argument,  and  too 
odious  for  discussion,  and  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  equally  absurd.  He  then  read  the 
close  of  Mr.  Adams's  address,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Constitution  was  the  work  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States, 
though  double  in  numbers,  are  still  one  peo 
ple.  He  then  referred  to  the  former  attempts 
of  South  Carolina  to  do  what  she  says  she  has 
done  now.  Was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ready  to  do  his  whole  duty  ?  Whether 
there  was  such  a  President  now  he  would 
leave  fbr  others  to  determine.  He  read  an 
extract  from  the  proclamation  of  Jackson. 
He  (Baker)  denied  the  assumption  that 
States  were  sovereign  or  the  Government 
sovereign.  There  was  but  one  sovereign,  and 
that  was  the  people ;  and  all  arguments  based 
-on  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  were  fallacy. 
He  said  the  Constitution  itself  declares  it  was 
made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
!  not  by  the  States.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
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siana  lias  read  Vattel  to  show  that  a  Sover 
eign  State  could  withdraw  from  the  com 
pact.  In  answer  he  would  say,  that  South 
Carolina  was  not  a  Sovereign  State,  and 
thought  all  arguments  made  with  special  ref 
erence  to  European  Sovereignties  not  exactly 
applicable  here.  Did  the  Senator  mean  to 
argue  that  there  was  a  right  of  secession  un 
der  the  Constitution  ?  Mr.  Benjamin  had  asked 
what  if  South  Carolina  sent  here  two  Sena 
tors  and  one  was  refused  admittance  ?  He 
thought  South  Carolina  should  first  ask  cause 
for  such  exclusion,  but  he  supposed  the  Sen 
ator  meant  if  it  were  right  for  a  representa 
tive  to  be  fraudulently  denied  his  seat  his  State 
had  a  right  to  secede.  He  said  the  right  of 
representation  was  inalienable,  and  if  perti 
naciously  denied,  may  be  repelled  by  all  the 
force  of  the  State,  but  such  right  is  rebellion 
and  revolutionary.  He  asked  again  if  the 
ri  ht  to  secede  sprang  out  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Objections,  in  answer, 
were  interposed  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  States  guaranteed  by  the  Con 
stitution  ;  the  following  passage  occurred : 

Mr.  Benjamin  referred  him  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Baker — Does  the  right  to  secede  spring  out 
of  or  belong  to  the  Constitution  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin — I  suppose  the  Senator  will  scarce 
ly  deny  that  the  States  have  reserved  to  themselves, 
under  the  Constitution,  every  right  not  expressly 
denied  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  I  say  the 
ninth  and  tenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  re 
cognize  the  very  right  which  I  claim. 

Mr.  Baker — I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that, 
so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States  had  reserv 
ed  all  rights  not  delegated,  they  did  not  reserve  any 
thing,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reservation  by 
the  States.  The  instrument  was  made  by  the  peo 
ple,  and  the  reservations,  if  any,  are  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Benjamin — I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not, 
after  the  Constitution  had  been  framed,  amendments 
were  proposed  by  nearly  all  the  States  to  meet  the 
very  construction  for  which  I  am  now  contending, 
and  for  maintaining  the  very  proposition  against 
which  the  gentleman  now  argues,  the  amendments 
stating  distinctly  that  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu 
tion  was  not  that  the  Government  was  framed  by  the 
whole  people,  but  that  it  was  a  delegation  of  power 
by  the  States,  and  the  people  of  the  States  reserved 
to  themselves  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  ? 
Mr.  Baker — The  answer  to  that  is,  that,  in  the  full 


ight  of  that  amendment,  every  argument  which  I 
have  advanced  from  Jackson,  Madison  Webster, 
and  Adams,  all  united  in  the  proposition  that  this  is 
a  Government  made  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  character  of  people  of  the  United 
States,  being  one  Government  made  by  them. 

]!^r.  Baker,  after  some  further  interrup 
tions,  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  He  said  : — 

You  will  find  in  the  history 

of  the  debates,  unsurpassed  in  Mr.  Baker's  Speech, 
the  country,  between  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.Douglas)  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  thathe  was  asked,  for  obvious  purposes,what 
his  opinion  was  upon  this  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  he 
replied,  "  I  do  not  now,  nor  never  did  stand  in  favor 
of  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law ;"  and,  Sir,  I  echo  him,  not  because  he  is  Pre 
sident,  but  because  he  is  honest,  wise  and  true.  I 
reply  with  him,  as  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  repeating 
wha-c  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  my  constitu 
ents,  without  distinction  of  party,  I  too,  say  I  have 
not  been,  and  never  will  be  in  favor  of  an  uncondi 
tional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  "  Now,  Sir,  have  we  in  our  platform,  or  in 
any  resolution,  or  by  any  bill,  have  we  evinced  a 
disposition  to  repeal  that  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?  Do 
we  not  abide  by  it  on  all  occasions  ?  Though  many 
believe  it  is  a  hard  bargain,  yet  it  is  so  nominated 
in  the  bond,  and  we  will  endure  it.  When  we  make 
these  statements,  what  is  the  reply  ?  It  is  said  : 
While  your  platform  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  there  are  States  which  pass  Per 
sonal  Liberty  bills.  Will  gentlemen  listen  to  our 
calm,  frank,  candid  reply  ?  The  whole  North  is  op 
posed  to  nullification  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  sub 
ject,  and  we  will  yield  obedience— which  is  a  better 
word  than  submission — we  will  yield  obedience  to 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  construed  by  the  ultimate  tribunal, 
and  that  has,  we  understand,  declared  that  law  to  be 
constitutional.  If,  then,  States  have  passed  laws  in 
violation  of  it,  preventing  it,  or  to  hinder  or  defeat 
it,  in  my  judgment,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence,  the  judgment  of  the  whole  North-west, 
those  laws  ought  to  be  repealed.  Not  because  South 
Carolina  threatens — not  because  Louisiana  will  se 
cede — but  because  we  desire  to  yield  obedience  to 
those  high  obligations  of  right  and  duty.  But  the 
honorable  gentleman  knows  very  well  that  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  those  laws  are  in  any  sense 
unconstitutional.  We  are  told  that  some  of  them 
were  made  before  the  Fugitivs  Slave  law  was  pass 
ed.  We  are  told  that  the  provisions  of  many  of  them 
are  intended  to  secure  personal  liberty,  independent 
of  any  question  as  to  a  Fugitive  Slave  law,  but  whe- 
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•whether  that  be  so  to  any  extent,  or  to  what  extent, 
we  say,  if  it  shall  be  proved  before  any  competent  tri 
bunal,  and,  most  of  all,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  these  laws  do  hinder,  delay, 
or  defeat  the  execution  of  that  law,  we  will  say, 
'  Let  them  be  reformed  altogether.'  And,  Sir,  speak 
ing  in  my  place,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Repub 
lican  party — speaking  by  no  authority  of  the  Presi 
dent-elect,  but  because  I  have  known  him  from  my 
boyhood — I  say  that  when  the  time  arrives,  when  he 
shall  be  inaugurated  in  this  Capitol,  and  exercise,  in 
the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  all  the  high  re 
sponsibilities  and  duties  of  that  place,  that  he  will 
enforce  the  execution  of  all  the  laws  of  this  Govern 
ment,  whether  Revenue  or  Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  Ter 
ritorial  or  otherwise",  with  the  whole  integrity  of  his 
character,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Government. 
Now,  I  ask  my  friend  if  that  is  not  a  fair  and  frank 
reply  to  anything  he  may  say  about  differences  of 
construction  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?" 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  point  of  ex 
ception,  that  "  the  South  complained,  because 
holding  property,  which  was  recognized  as 
property  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  by  all  the  States,  the  North  now 
undertakes  to  say,  under  the  Constitution, 
that  slaves  are  not  property  when  found 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  outside  of  certain  States.  They 
complain  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  recognize  slaves  as  property  in  the  Terri 
tories,  at  the  same  time  it  does  recognize  it 
on  the  high  seas." 

Mr.  Baker  replied  : — 

"  I  understand  what  the  Senator  now  says  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  specification  by  item  of  the 
causes  of  complaint.  There  is  this  difference  of 
opinion  ;  we  to  believe  that  Slavery  is  the  creation 
of  the  local  laws,  and  does  not,  of  its  own  force,  ex 
tend  beyond  that  jurisdiction.  We  do  believe,  when 
Senators  claim  the  contrary,  that  they  interpolate  a 
new  reading  in  the  Constitution,  and  violate  the  car 
dinal  belief  which  has  been  entertained  in  other  and 
better  days  by  distinguished  statesmen  of  this  coun 
try,  and  by  their  very  party  and  their  very  organ 
ization,  and  beyond  that,  which  is  entertained  by 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Slavery  is  the  creature 
of  local  law.  But  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  property 
at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  offense  is  found 
alone  in  the  earnest  recognition  of  the  great  doc 
trines  of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  of  common 
law,  and  of  universal  law." 

Mr.  Baker  then  quoted  from  a  speech  of 
Senator  Butler,  where  he  said  the  South  did 
not  wish  to  extend  Slavery.  He  only  wished 


to  have  hands  off.  If  that  was  the  opinion  of 
South  Carolina  then,  and  if  it  be  not  truly 
the  opinion  of  South  Carolina  now,  then  he 
would  appeal  from  Philip,  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober.  He  quoted  further  from  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1845,  and 
also  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1850, 
contending  against  the  right  to  take  slaves  in 
the  Territories,  and  still  further,  to  make  the 
testimony  overwhelming,  he  quoted  from  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Cass  at  Detroit  in  1854, 
taking  the  ground  that,  if  Slavery  could  go 
into  the  Territories,  it  might  go  into  a  State 
in  the  same  way.  This  last  great  leader  of 
the  Democracy  has  shown  in  the  great  crisis* 
that  he  loved  the  country  more  than  State, 
place,  power,  or  party.  May  his  memory  re 
main  green  in  American  hearts  forever  and 
forever ! 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived, 
Mr.  Baker  gave  way  for  the  motion  to  ad 
journ.  Pending  the  motion,  Davis,  of  Missis 
sippi,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  present  the 
following : 

Whereas  By  the  lid  and  Hid       Mr.  Davis'  Reso- 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
provided  that  the  militia  shall  be  the  security  of  the 
States  and  also  indirectly  provided  that  a  State  may 
in  time  of  peace  keep  troops  and  ships  of  war ;  and 
by  the  17th  clause  of  the  1st  article,  that  the  jurisdic- 
iton  of  the  Federal  Government  is  limited  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  application  of  a  State, 
either  through  a  Convention  or  the  Legislature,  the 
Federal  forces  may  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  United  States  shall  order  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Federal  garrison,  and  take  needful  security  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  property  remaining. 

Resolved  further,  Whenever  a  State  in  Convention 
lawfully  assembled,  shall  enact  that  the  safety  of  the 
State  requires  the  keeping  of  troops  and  ships  of 
Avar,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
directed  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  State  to  do 
so,  and  by  his  proclamation  give  information  to  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

Laid  over  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
In  the  House,  Wednesday 
a  stormy  session  was  had. 
Two  New  Jersey  members  presented  memo 
rials  and  resolutions  from  people  and  meet 
ings  of  their  State,  recommending  compro 
mise.  After  some  division  these  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three.  It  was 
sought  to  secure  a  Special  Committee  of  Five 
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for  their  consideration,  but  the  effort  failed. 
Then  Mr.  Davis,  (Dem.)  of  Indiana,  brought 
forward  his  resolutions  of  Monday,  instruct 
ing  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  inquire 
into  and  report  to  this  House  at  any  time 
what  legislation,  if  any,  has  become  neces 
sary  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  consequence 
of  the  secession  position  assumed  by  South 
Carolina.  The  House,  refusing  to  second  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question  (47  to  72,) 
Mr.  Davis  withdrew  his  resolution  to  give 
way  for  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Holman,  (Dem.) 
of  Indiana,  which  declared  against  the  right 
of  secession,  and  called  for  the  employment 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  protection  of 
public  property  and  the  collection  of  the  rev 
enue.  Against  this  withdrawal  both  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Valandigham,  of  Ohio, 
protested,  as  not  allowable  under  the  rules. 
The  Speaker  decided  that  Mr.  Davis  had  the 
right.  Mr.  Sherman  then  claimed  the  privi 
lege  of  offering  Davis'  original  resolution.  A 
debate  sprung  up  which  enlisted  much  spirit 
and  some  acrimony.  The  Speaker  finally 
decided  against  Mr.  Sherman's  right  to  re- 
offer  the  resolution.  Mr.  Sherman  appealed 
from  the  decision,  saying  it  was  due  to  the 
country  that  there  should  be  a  vote  on  the 
proposition.  This  appeal  renewed  the  ex 
citement  and  feeling.  Mr.  Sherman  remain 
ed  firm,  and  was  anxious  to  press  the  vote  on 
the  appeal,  but  finally  gave  way  to  a  motion, 
by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  to  adjourn,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  vote  on  the  ap 
peal  should  be  taken  up  on  re-assembling. 
Thursday,  Mr.  Sherman  withdrew  the  appeal 
"  by  request  of  his  friends." 

Mr.  Bingham,  (Rep.)   of 

Mr.  Bingham's  Force      -.,  .         ~  .,         T     ,.    . 

Bjll  Ohio,   from   the   Judiciary 

(  Committee,  reported  back, 

with  amendments,  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  duty  on  imports,  giving  the 
President  further  powers  for  that  purpose. 
The  motion  for  its  recommitment  excited  the 
Southern  section  of  the  House.  The  bill  was 
finally  set  for  consideration,  Tuesday,  January 
8th.  Its  provisions  were  as  follows : 

"  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions, 
gcmbinations  or  assemblages  of  persons  it  shall  be 
come  impracticable  in  the, judgment  of  the  President 
to  execute  the  laws  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  di 


rect  the  Custom-house  for  such  district  to  be  estab 
lished  and  kept  in  any  secure  place,  within  some  port 
or  harbor  of  said  district,  either  on  land  or  on  board 
any  vessel ;  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place,  and  there  de 
tain  all  the  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  within  the 
district  until  the  duties  imposed  on  the  cargoes  by 
law  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  anything  m  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  ;  and 
in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  the  vessel 
or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Customs,  unless  by  a  process  from  some  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and,  in  case  any  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  take  such  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force 
or  combination,  or  assemblages  of  persons  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President,  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for 
the  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting 
the  officers  of  the  Customs  in  retaining  the  custody 
thereof. 

The  House  adjourned  to  Monday,  Jan.  7th, 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  Mr.  Baker  con 
cluded  his  speech  before  a  very  crowded 
house.  Prior  to  its  delivery,  Mr.  Bigler  pre 
sented  a  numerously  signed  memorial  from 
Philadelphia,  asking  for  the  passage  by  Con 
gress  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  as  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Mr.  Bigler 
said,  if  the  people  could  only  act  on  the  ques 
tion,  the  South  would  see  that  the  people  were 
prepared  to  meet  its  complaints  in  a  concili 
atory  and  kindly  spirit.  To  attain  this  end, 
of  a  reference  of  the  question  of  settlement 
direct  to  the  people,  Mr.  Crittenden  introduced 
the  following  propositions  : 

Whereas,  the  Union  is  in  dan- 

ger,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im-       N^  g*53££. 
possible,  for  Congress  to  concur 
by  the  requisite  majority  so  as  to^enable  it  to  take 
such  measures  to  recommend   to  the    States    such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution    as  are  necessary 
to  avert  the  danger. 

Whereas,  In  so  great  an  emergency  the  opinion 
and  judgment  of  the  people  ought  to  be  heard, 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  provision  be  made  by  law,  without 
delay',  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  sub 
mitting  to  them  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  Alarming  dissentions  have  arisen  be 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  common  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
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and  it  is  eminently  desirable  and 
proper 'that  the  dissensions  be 
settled  by  the  Constitutional 
provision  which  gives  equal  justice  to  all  sections, 
and  thereby  restore  peace  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  the  following  article  be  proposed  and 
submitted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Convention  of  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  the  States  : 

First,  In  all  the  Territories  now  or  hereafter  ac 
quired  north  of  lat.  36  deg.  30  min.  Slavery  or  involun 
tary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  for  crime, 
is  prohibited ;  while  in  all  the  Territory  south  of  that 
latitude  Slavery  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing, 
and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress,  but 
shall  he  protected  as  property  by  all  departments  of 
the  Territorial  Government  during  its  continuance. 
All  the  territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within 
such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  when  it 
contains  a  population  necessary  for  a  Member  of 
Congress,  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equality  with 
the  original  States,  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  shall  prescribe. 

Second,  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  States  permitting  Slavery. 

Third,  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it  exists  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  either ;  nor  shall  Con 
gress  at  any  time  prohibit  the  officers  of  the  Govern 
ment  or  Members  of  Congress,  whose  duties  require 
them  to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  bring 
ing  slaves  there  or  holding  them  as  such. 

Fourth,  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  hinder 
the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  ano 
ther,  whether  by  land,  navigable  rivers  or  sea, 

Fifth,  Congress  shall  have  power  by  law  to  pay  an 
owner  who  shall  apply  the  full  value  for  a  fugitive 
slave  in  all  cases  when  the  Marshall  is  prevented 
from  discharging  his  duty  by  force  or  rescue  made 
after  arrest.  In  all  such  cases,  the  owner  shall  have 
power  to  sue  the  county  in  which  the  violence  or 
rescue  was  made,  and  the  county  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  individuals  who  committed  the 
wrong  in  the  same  manner  as  the  owner  could  sue. 

Sixth,  No  further  amendment  or  amendments  shall 
affect  the  preceding  articles,  and  Congress  shall 
never  have  power  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  is  now  permitted. 

The  last  resolution  declares  that  Southern  States 
have  a  right  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law  for 
the  recovery  of  slaves  ;  and  such  laws  ought  not  to 
be  repealed  or  amended  so  as  to  impair  their  efficien 
cy.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
it  shall  not  be  deemed  proper  for  Congress  to  ask 
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[  the  repeal  of.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  law  ought  to  be  so  altered 
as  to  make  the  fee  of  the  Com 
missioner  equal,  whether  he  decides  for  or  against 
the  claimant ;  and  the  clause  authorizing  the  person 
holding  the  warrant  to  summon  a  posse  comilatus,  to 
be  so  as  to  restrict  it  to  cases  where  violence  or  res 
cue  is  attempted.  The  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  Slave-trade  ought  to  be  eflectually  ex 
ecuted. 

In  submitting  this  second  proposition  for 
settlement,  Mr.  Crittenden  said  something 
must  be  done  to  avert  the  impending  calam 
ity.  Congress  would  be  covered  with  shame 
if  it  did  not  offer  to  the  country  some  remedy 
for  the  crisis.  The  sacrifice  asked  for  really 
was  comparatively  trifling.  The  peace  and 
safety  of  a  great  country  were  never  pur 
chased  so  cheaply.  He  would  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  people.  They  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  government.  He  had 
confidence  that  the  people  would  give  good 
advice.  The  resolutions  were  laid  over,  when 
Mr.  Baker,  having  the  floor,  resumed  his 
speech.  He  insisted  that  the  attack  on  the 
men  of  the  North,  for  action  in  regard  to  the 
Territories,  was  unjust,  for  men  of  all  classes 
in  the  North  believed  Slavery  the  creature  of 
local  law.  He  quoted  from  Gen.  Cass's  speech 
at  Detroit,  in  1854,  against  the  so-called  doc 
trine  of  equality.  Also  from  that  of  Sen 
ator  Hunter  before  the  Breckenridge  Club,  at 
Charlottesville,  admitting  that  the  opinion  of 
the  South,  in  regard  to 
Slavery,  had  changed,  and 
that  her  opinion  was  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  system.  Mr.  Hunter 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  both  interrupted  him  whilst 
speaking.  Mr.  Benjamin  making  important 
admissions,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  did  not 
complain  of  Congress,  but  of  the  States.  He  said 
that  it  was  cause  for  dissolution  that  the  Re 
publican  party  intended  to  surround  the  Slave 
States  with  Free  States,  and  thus  force  eman 
cipation.  This  admission  reduced  the  entire 
catalogue  of  complaints  into  a  prospective  dan 
ger.  It  had  much  effect  upon  the  Senate,  and 
strengthened  the  sentiment  of  the  Republicans 
against  concession,  on  the  Territorial  question. 
Mr.  Baker  replied  to  these  admissions,  that 
it  was  a  necessity  for  Slavery  in  America  to 
be  circumscribed  by  Free  States  to  the  North 
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and  West.  If  the  institution 
was  guaranteed  the  rights 
of  extension,  it  would  be 
againstnot  only  the  sentiment  of  the  large  ma 
jority  of  the  American  people,  but  also  against 
the  sentiment  of  the  world.  He  claimed  that 
the  North  were  allies  of  the  South,  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  return  slaves.  France, 
England  or  Russia  would  not  do  that.  If 
the  slaves  should  revolt  the  North  would  be 
bound  to  assist  the  South,  and  would  do  it. 
He  argued  that  the  right  of  free  speech  could 
not  be  controlled  in  a  free  country,  or  a  free 
press,  wThich  was  a  greater  safeguard  to  a 
free  country.  He  would  not  restrict  these  to 
avert  civil  wrar,  or,  maintain  Slavery.  The 
great  principle  of  free  Government  would 
not  be  surrendered.  Come  weal  come  woe, 
Slavery  shall  never  be  extended  by  the  pow 
ers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  not  yield  one  inch  to  secession,  but 
there  were  things  which  he  would  yield, 
•among  them  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Lib 
erty  bills,  should  the  Supreme  Court  pro 
nounce  them  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Clay  had 
said,  and  he  would  say,  yield  not  one  inch  or 
word  to  secession.  He  would  agree  to  make 
all  the  Territories  States  now,  and  let  the 
people  decide  on  Slavery,  but  he  would  never 
agree  to  protect  Slavery  in  the  name  of  Free 
dom.  Referring  to  power,  he  said :  Didn't 
it  look  a  little  as  though,  because  the  South 
had  lost  the  offices,  they  had  got  up  this  re 
bellion  ?  He  said,  after  all,  he  had  great  con 
fidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people  at  the 
South.  He  heard  loyal  sentiments  every 
where,  and  could  see  the  clouds  breaking, 
and  he  was  not  without  the  hope  that,  with 
time  to  allow  the  feverish  heat  to  evaporate, 
the  Union  would  yet  remain  safe,  if  trusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  said  that  a  State  actually 
had  seceded,  and  WTC  must  acknowledge  its 
independence,  or  make  war.  He  said  he 
would  not  acknowledge  its  independence, 
and  said  he  thought  it  no  very  strange  thing 
if  a  great  Government  had  sometimes  to  en 
force  law.  He  quoted  the  ordinance  of  Gen 
eral  Jackson  in  regard  to  collecting  the  rev 
enue  when  South  Carolina  once  before  re 
volted,  as  an  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  when  he  asked  how  we  would  col 


lect  the  revenue:  "And  above  all  let  the 
laws  be  maintained,  and  the  Union  be  pre 
served."  He  closed  with  the  words  of  Web 
ster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne. 

We  have  given  this  reply  of  the  Oregon 
Senator  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  speech  quite  at 
length,  for  the  reason  that  it  so  freely  ex 
pounded  the  Republican  view  of  the  points 
raised,  and  forced  upon  the  country,  by  the 
South.  The  reply  had  a  large  circulation 
among  the  people,  and  quite  generally  com 
manded  the  approval  of  the  speaker's  party 
for  its  manner  and  matter. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  having  the  floor,  asked 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
be  taken  up.  He  said  that  he  adverted  to 
that  report  with  as  great  pain  as  any  act  of 
his  life  had  caused.  The  Committee  could 
not  agree.  In  order  to  see.  why  no  plan  of 
compromise  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
late  election.  He  said  the  Mr.  Douglas'  Speech. 
history  of  the  country  prov 
ed  that  all  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
followed  its  introduction  into  Congress  for 
legislation.  The  compromises  had,  for  their 
purpose,  to  keep  the  question  out  of  Con 
gress,  and,  so  long  as  that  was  done,  there 
was  peace.  The  result  of  the  recent  election 
had  brought  the  South  face  to  face  with  an 
issue  which  was  driving  it  from  the  Union. 
He  said : 

"  It  is  folly  for  any  man  not  to  see  facts  which  do 
exist.  The  result  of  the  recent  election,  in  connec 
tion  with  all  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  sur 
rounded,  have  led  the  people  of  the  South  to  form 
the  conviction  that  it  is  a  fixed-  policy  of  the  domi 
nant  party  of  the  North  to  invade  and  destroy  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  they  are  ready  to  rush, 
rashly  I  think,  into  all  the  horrors  of  revolution  and 
disunion,  rather  than  to  submit  to  what  they  think 
the  impending  blow  which  hangs  over  them.  *  *  * 
The  harshest  thing  I  have  said  of  the  Republican 
party  was  that  they  intended  to  use  the  power  of  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  Slavery,  not  only  in  the  Territories,  but  in  the 
States  of  the  Union,  I  have  said,  and  have  believed 
it,  and  I  would  rejoice  now  to  be  corrected,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  this  party  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now  owned,  or 
hereafter  acquired,  with  a  view  to  surrounding  the 
Slave  States  with  a  cordon  of  Abolition  States,  and 
thus  keep  Slavery  confined  till  the  number  increases 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  feed  them,  and 
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thus  force  them  to  die  of  starv 
ation,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  evil  of  Slavery  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  Christianity.  I  have  said  that 
in  Illinois,  in  the  Abolition  portions  of  the  State,  but 
never  said  it  in  a  Slave  State.  I  have  always  been 
exceedingly  mild  in  speaking  of  that  party  in  the 
Slaveholding  States.  But,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  get 
a  direct  answer  from  the  Senator  who  makes  the 
charge  against  the  Northern  Democracy,  I  will  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  President-elect,  and  see 
what  he  says  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  canvas  of 
Illinois,  in  1858,  against  Mr.  Douglas,  quoting 
from  his  several  declarations  on  the  question 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  [See  pages  141, 
142].  lie  then  continued  : — 

"  When  the  Republican  Committee  publish  an  edi 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  containing  sentiments 
like  these,  is  it  surprising  that  the  people  of  the 
South  think  he  was  in  earnest,  and  intended  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  he  then  announced  ?  I  should 
not  revive  such  revolutionary  sentiments,  but  for  the 
attempt  to  cast  the  responsibility  upon  the  Northern 
Democracy,  clearly  intimating  that  Mr.  Pngh  and 
myself  were  the  chief  authors  of  these  misrepresent 
ations.  I  would  like  to  find  any  one  man,  on  that 
side  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  confidence  of  the  Presi 
dent-elect,  who  would  deny  that  it  is  the  policy  to 
carry  out  the  very  things  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  feel  bound,  however,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying, 
.that  I  don't  believe  the  Southern  States  are  in  any 
danger,  or  ought  to  have  any  apprehension,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  or  his  party  can  do  any  harm  or  render  in 
secure  their  rights  to  persons  or  property  anywhere 
in  this  country.  I  have  some  faith,  too,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln,  after  having  emerged  from  the  surround 
ings  of  a  small  country  village,  and  assumed  the 
high  responsibilities  of  administering  the  law,  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  a  great  nation,  will  sink  the 
partisan  in  the  patriot,  and  abandon  the  extreme 
doctrines,  and  step  forward  and  avow  his  willingness 
to  save  the  country  by  repudiating  the  extreme  doc 
trines  of  a  party.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  neither  he 
nor  his  party  will  have  power  to  invade  the  rights 
of  any  State  in  this  Union.  ***** 
In  the  name  of  the  Union,  who  are  the  Disunionists  ? 
Those  who  pursue  a  line  of  policy  calculated  to  de 
stroy  the  Union,  and  refuse  to  arrest  that  policy,  or 
disavow  that  purpose,  when  they  see  that  revolution 
has  taken  place.  If  such  be  not  your  policy,  why 
not  say  so?  If  you  never  intend  to  do  what  the 
South  think  is  your  purpose,  and  which  you  do  not 
blame  them  for  thinking,  what  harm  is  there  in  mak 
ing  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  will  ren- 
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der  it  impossible  for  you  to  do 
so  ?  But  we  are  told  that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and 
law  must  be  enforced.  I  agree  to  that.  I  am  in  favor 
of  doing  all  these  things,  according  to  the  Constitu 
tion  and  the  laws.  No  man  will  go  further  than  I  to 
savetheUnion  and  enforce  the  laws,  to  put  down  re 
bellion  and  insurrection,  and  to  use  all  the  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  for  that  purpose.  But 
we  must  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  We  must  take  no 
tice  of  those  things  whose  existence  cannot  be  de 
nied.  History  teaches  us  that  rebellion  often  be 
comes  successful ;  revolution  and  the  greatest  repub 
lics  and  proudest  monarchies  have  found  it  necessary 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Government  de  facto 
in  the  rebellion  of  States  and  provinces.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  American  colonies  for  seven 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At 
first,  it  was  rebellion,  and  rebellion  was  treason.  A 
few  months  afterward,  it  was  revolution  and  a  Gov 
ernment  de  facto  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hancock,  Pres 
ident,  and  Washington,  Commander  of  the  Armies. 
Rebellion  had  ceased,  and  revolution  taken  its  place. 
The  American  colonies  were  in  revolt,  had  Govern 
ments  de  facto,  and  Great  Britain,  proud  as  she  was, 
was  compelled  to  recognize  the  existing  state  of 
facts.  The  laws  of  nations  and  all  the  laws  of  civili 
zation  demanded  that  the  Government  de  facto  be  ac 
knowledged.  But  the  laws  must  be  enforced.  In 
our  system  of  Government  the  laws  are  to  be  en 
forced  by  civil  authority,  assisted  by  the  militia  and 
posse  comitatus,  when  the  Marshal  is  resisted.  If  the 
colonies,  or  a  State,  revolt,  the  revolution  is  com 
plete  when  the  Federal  authorities  are  expelled,  and 
no  one  man  left  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  ?  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  in  South 
Carolina  ?  She  has  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
I  deny  her  right  to  secede,  but  she  has  done  it.  The 
revolution  is  complete.  She  has  no  human  being  in 
her  borders  to  acknowledge  our  authority.  This  is 
all  wrong,  but  how  are  you  going  to  help  it  ?  *  * 
"  I  deny  that  we  have  the  right  to  make  war  in 
order  to  regain  possession,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Are  we  prepared  for  war  ?  I  do  not  mean 
prepared  in  the  sense  of  having  soldiers,  arms,  and 
munitions ;  but  are  we  prepared  in  our  hearts  for 
war  with  our  brethren?  While  I  affirm  that  the 
Constitution  was  intended  to  form  a  perpetual  Union 
— while  I  affirm  the  right  to  use  all  lawful  means  to 
enforce  the  laws— yet  I  will  not  meditate  war,  nor 
tolerate  the  idea,  until  after  every  effort  at  adjust 
ment  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and  all  hope  of  the 
Union  is  gone.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  deli 
berate  and  determine  what  course  my  duty  will  re 
quire  of  me.  I  am  for  peace,  to  save  the  Union. 
War  is  disunion,  certain,  inevitable,  final,  and  irre- 
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versible.  Our  own  very  existence  forbids  war.  He 
referred  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  said  it 
was  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  par 
ticular.  The  possession  of  that  river  is  more  neces 
sary  now  than  it  was  then.  We  cannot  expect  the 
people  of  the  interior  to  admit  the  right  of  a  foreign 
State  taking  possession  of  that  river.  He  also  re 
ferred  to  the  purchase  of  Florida  and  the  amounts 
paid,  and  asked  if  she  could  go  out  now.  The  Pre 
sident,  in  his  message,  first  said  we  could  not  coerce 
a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  but  in  a  few  senten 
ces  he  advised  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  As  if  we 
should  pay  $300,000,000  for  Cuba,  and  then  the  next 
day  she  might  secede  and  re-annex  herself  to  Spain, 
and  Spain  sell  her  again.  He  had  admitted  that 
Texas  cost  us  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  10,000  lives  ; 
and,  besides,  we  had  paid  Texas  $10,000,000  for  land 
which  she  never  had  owned  !***** 
In  his  opinion,  we  had  reached  the  point  when  disu 
nion  was  inevitable  unless  a  compromise,  founded 
on  concession,  can  be  made.  He  preferred  compro 
mise  to  war,  and  concession  to  disunion.  No  com 
promise  would  be  available  which  does  not  carry 
the  question  of  Slavery  beyond  Congress.  He  said 
he  had  voted  for  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden's),  and  was  ready  to  vote 
for  it  again.  Why  cannot  the  Republicans  unite  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  ?  They  had  heaped 
curses  enough  on  his  head  for  repealing  it,  to  be 
glad  now  to  reestablish  it.  He  had  helped  to  sup 
port  that  measure  until  he  was  compelled  to  aban 
don  it.  He  was  willing  to  meet  on  terms  of  mutual 
concession.  He  had  offered  another  proposition  to 
leave  the  Territories  in  slatu  quo  till  they  have  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  then  settle  the  question  themselves  ; 
and  also  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  negroes,  if 
the  Territory  chose,  to  certain  provinces.  If  the 
Republicans  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  Slavery 
in  the  States,  why  not  put  in  an  amendment  in  the 
Constitution,  so  that  they  cannot  do  it.  There  must 
be  a  settlement  of  some  sort  now.  It  cannot  be 
postponed.  We  are  in  a  state  of  revolution.  It  is 
compromise  or  war.  He  preferred  compromise.  *  * 
It  humbles  my  pride  to  see  the  authority  of  the  Gov 
ernment  questioned,  but  we  are  not  the  first  nation 
whose  pride  has  thus  been  humbled.  Republics, 
empires,  and  kingdoms  alike,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  humiliating  fact.  But  where 
there  is  a  deep-seated  discontent  pervading  ten  mil 
lions  of  people,  penetrating  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  involving  everything  dear  to  them,  it  is 
time  for  inquiring  whether  there  is  not  some  cause 
for  this  feeling.  If  there  be  just  cause  for  it,  in  God's 
name  let  us  remove  it,  Are  we  not  criminal,  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  and  posterity,  if  we  do  not  remove 
the  just  cause  ?  If  there  is  no  cause,  and  yet  they 


believe  there  is,  so  much  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  misconception.  Are  you  so  elated 
with  the  pride  of  your  recent  triumph,  or  pride  of 
opinion,  that  you  cannot  remove  an  unfounded  ap 
prehension,  when  it  is  rushing  ten  millions  people 
into  disunion,  and  breaking  up  the  Government  of 
our  fathers,  and  leaving  us,  hitherto  a  proud  Repub 
lic  on  earth,  to  become  a  byword  among  the  na 
tions?  I  still  entertain  the  hope  that  this  question- 
may  be  adjusted,  although  the  indications  are  that 
blood  will  be  shed,  and  war  will  rage  before  gentle 
men  fully  appreciate  the  crisis  through  which  we 
are  passing.  I  don't  think  my  nerves  are  any  weaker 
than  ordinary,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  much  courage 
in  shutting  the  eyes  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  then 
saying  you  do  not  see  it.  Every  man  must  see  it, 
and  hear  it,  and  breathe  it.  The  atmosphere  is  full 
of  it.  I  have  determined  that  I  will  do  all  that  is  in 
my  power  to  rescue  the  country  from  such  a  dread 
ful  fate.  But  I  will  not  consider  this  question  of  war 
till  all  hope  of  peaceable  adjustment  fails.  Better, 
a  thousand  times  better,  that  all  political  armies  be 
disbanded  and  dissolved.  Better  that  every  public 
man  now  in  existence  be  consigned  to  retirement 
and  political  martyrdom,  than  this  Government 
should  be  dissolved,  and  this  country  plunged  in 
civil  war.  I  trust  we  are  to  have  no  war  for  a  plat 
form.  I  can  fight  for  my  country,  but  there  never 
was  a  political  platform  that  I  would  go  to  war  for. 
I  fear  if  this  country  is  to  be  wrecked,  it  is  to  be 
done  by  those  who  prefer  party  to  their  country. 
Party  platforms,  and  pride  of  opinion,  and  personal 
consistency,  are  the  only  causes  in  the  way  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  difficulty.  I  re 
peat  that,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  and  the  dark 
clouds  which  overhang  everything,  I  do  not  despair 
of  the  Republic,  and  I  will  not  despair  till  every 
effort  shall  be  found  to  be  of  no  avail." 

This  speech  commanded  unusual  remark. 
To  the  Republicans  it  was  disconcerting, 
because  it,  in  effect,  threw  the  onus  of  the 
disunion  movement  upon  them,  and  proceed 
ing  from  the  leader  who  had  received  over 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  votes  for  Presi 
dent,  it  could  but  be  construed  as  indicative 
of  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  the  North  in 
favor  of  compromise,  and  opposed  to  co 
ercion. 

Mr.  Toombs  obtained  the  floor,  when  the 
Senate  adjourned  over  to  Saturday. 

During    the     Saturday's 

,,  ,T.         Mason's  Resolution  of 

session  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir-  inquiry. 

ginia   offered  a  resolution 

of  inquiry,  that  tne  Secretary  of  War  give  the 
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Senate  a  copy  of  any  orders  issued  from  the 
department  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
fortifications  in  South  Carolina  since  Novem 
ber  1st ;  also,  a  copy  of  any  plans  or  recom 
mendations  relative  to  increasing  the  forces, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  forts  and  arsenals  in 
Virginia,  or  in  any  of  the  States  of  the 


South,  by  the  commanders-in-chief,  and  if 
any  action  or  order  was  issued  in  pursuance 
thereof.  Laid  over.  The  day  was  consumed 
in  considering  the  Pacific  Railway  bill.  Mr. 
Toombs,  therefore,  deferred  his  speech  until 
the  Mondav's  session. 


CHAPTER    V. 

* 

ATTITUDE     OF     THE     NORTHERN    AND     BORDER     STATES     IN     JANUARY. 
THE     FIRST     BUGLE     NOTES     OF     ALARM. 


THE  revolution  had  progressed,  up  to  Jan 
uary  1st  with  no  further  protests  than  came 
from  individuals  and  meetings  of  citizens  in 
Northern  States.  With  the  convention  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  however,  there  came  a 
louder  and  more  authoritative  testimony  to 
the  Union  and  the  laws.  State  after  State 
gathered  in  council,  and  but  one  spirit  seem 
ed  to  animate  every  Free  Commonwealth — 
that  of  a  determined  resistance  to  the  revolu 
tionary  scheme.  One  after  another  they  came 
into  line,  like  ponderous  frigates,  to  show 
their  armaments  and  their  sides  of  steel,  with 
which  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  stability  of  the  Government. 

The  "  Empire  State,"  vast 
New  York.          in  her  resources,   steadfast 
in  her  patriotism,  loyal    in 
her  duty,  met  the  crisis  as  became  her  honor. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  Legislature's  Ses 
sion  Mr.  Spinola  introduced,  and  had  refer 
red  to  a  Special  Committee  of  Five,  January 
3d,  the  following : 

"  Whereas,  Treason,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  exists  in  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy,  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  the  religions  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
duty  of  each  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  well 
as  that  of  each  citizen,  to  make  every  necessary  sa 
crifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  States,  as 
they  were  united  by  Washington  and  his  associates, 
and 

••'  Whereas,  The  State  of  New  York  is  now,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  unalterably  and  un 


compromisingly  in  favor  of  the  Union  as  it  is,  there 
fore 

"  Resolved,  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  the  Gov 
ernor  be  and  hereby  is  directed,  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  to  tender  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  services  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
to  be  used  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the 
President  may  deem  best  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
enforce  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  and  are  hereby  directed,  to  inquire  into  the  con 
dition,  efficiency,  and  available  strength  of  the  mili 
tary  force  of  the  State  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  ,what  legislation,  if 
any,  is  necessary  to  render  that  branch  of  govern 
ment  fully  effective  for  any  exigency  that  may  arise ; 
and  if  requisite  that  the  said  Committee  report  a  bill 
to  raise  $10,000,000  to  properly  arm  the  State." 

The  "Old    Bay    State" 
sent  forth  her  clarion  notes          Massachusetts, 
as  soon.     Her  Legislature 
assembled  January  3d.     The  President  of  the 
Senate  said,  in  his  opening  address : — 

"  While  we  meet  under  circumstances  auspicious  in 
our  own  State,  a  deep  agitation  pervades  other  parts 
of  our  country,  causing  every  true  patriot  to  feel 
the  greatest  anxiety.  Disunion  is  attempted  in  some 
States,  because,  as  is  alleged,*laws  have  been  pass 
ed  in  others  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
ed  States.  Massachusetts  is  accused  of  unfaithfulness 
in  this  matter  in  some  of  her  enactments,  although 
she  has  always  been  ready  to  submit  to  judicial  de 
cision,  and  is  so  still.  She  has  ever  regarded  jea 
lously  the  liberty  of  her  citizens,  and  I  trust  ever 
will.  We  cannot  falter  now  without  disgrace  and 
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dishonor.  Whatever  action  we  may  take,  let  us  be 
careful  of  the  rights  of  others,  but  faithful  to  our 
trusts,  that  we  may  return  them  to  our  constituents 
uninjured." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  uttered  substan 
tially  the  same  sentiments.  Governor  Banks 
delivered  his  valedictory  address,  January  3d. 
He  took  open  and  unequivocal  ground  against 
secession,  saying  that  the  north  never  would 
permit  the  keys  of  the  continent  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  He  urged  an  at 
titude  of  preparation  for  any  emergency. 

Governor  Andrews,  the  incoming  Governor, 
was  even  more  alive  to  the  crisis  than  the 
Legislature.  In  him  the  cause  of  the  Union 
found  a  worthy  sentinel. 

The  "Keystone    State" 

Pennsylvania.  was  first,  however,  in  the 
field.  Her  Legislature  as 
sembled  Jan.  1st,  Almost  immediately  upon 
coming  together,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
offered  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  and  pream 
ble,  reciting  that  South  Carolina  has  passed 
an  ordinance  nullifying  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  that  their  allegiance  to 
the  Union  is  dissolved ;  and  says  that  Penn 
sylvania  is  willing  to  pass  laws  necessary  for 
the  redress  of  real  grievances  of  any  sister 
State,  if  found  to  exist ;  proclaims  an  ardent 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  sis 
ter  States :  avows  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Jackson's  proclamation;  and  willing  to  con 
tribute  men  and  money  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  ;  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  au 
thenticated  under  the  seal  of  the  Common 
wealth,  to  be  sent  to  the  President,  and  Gov 
ernors  of  States.  This  was  referred  to  a  Com 
mittee  of  Five,  which  entered,  at  once,  upon 
duty.  Gov.  Packer's  Message  was  deliverd 
January  2d.  It  was  proudly  Union  in  its 
tone — declaring  secession  to  be  rebellion, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  would  be  punishable  as 
treason.  He  said  that  Pennsylvania  was  de 
voted  to  the  Union  and  would  follow  the  stars 
and  stripes  through  every  peril,  adding,  in 
conclusion :  "  But  before  assuming  the  res 
ponsibilities  that  are  foreshadowed,  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  Pennsylvania  to  remove  every 
just  cause  of  complaint  so  that  she  can  stand 
before  high  Heaven  without  fear  and  without 
reproach ;  and  then  she  was  ready  to  devote 
her  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  best  form  of 


government  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
man."     Gov.  Curtin  had  yet  to  speak. 

The  "  Wolvarines  "  were 
awake  for  the  peril  and  rea-  Michigan, 

dy  for  duty.  The  Michi 
gan  Legislature  assembled  January  2d.  The 
retiring  Governor,  in  his  Annual  Message, 
took  an  imperative  stand  against  the  right 
of  secession  ;  charged  the  President  with  in 
tentional  misrepresentation  of  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  Republican  party,  and  at 
tributed  the  sectional  excitement  to  mis 
representation  by  the  Northern  Democratic 
press  of  the  designs  of  the  dominant  party. 
If  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  are  unconstitu 
tional,  repeal  them ;  but  they  are  not  uncon 
stitutional, — they  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
people, — are  in  accordance  with  the  Consti 
tution,  and  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Let 
them  stand !  This  is  no  time  for  timid 
and  vascillating  counsel,  while  the  cry  of  trea 
son  is  ringing  in  our  ears  !"  The  Message  of 
Governor  Blair,  the  incoming  Governor,  was 
also  decided  in  its  tone  against  secession. 
The  abstract  reads  : — 

"  He  denies  that  the  Personal  Liberty  Laws  have 
had  the  effect  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Fugi 
tive  Slave  law,  in  a  single  instance,  but  whenever 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  courts  to  enforce 
that  law,  it  has  been  done  in  good  faith.  He  invites 
judicial  scrutiny  into  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and 
is  willing  to  abide  by  the  result,  but  is  not  willing 
that  the  State  should  be  humiliated  by  compliance 
with  the  demand  to  repeal  these  laws,  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence  and  war.  He  concludes  by 
recommending  that,  at  an  early  day,  the  Legislature 
make  it  manifest  to  our  representatives  in  Congress 
and  to  the  country,  that  Michigan  is  loyal  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  will  defend 
them  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  proffer  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  for  that  purpose. 

Then  came  tidings  from 
the  forests  of  Maine.     The  Maine. 

Legislature  of  that  State 
convened  January  2d.  Governor  Wash- 
burne's  message  ably  reviewed  'the  history  of 
the  Slavery  question,  declaring  that  the  au 
thors  of  the  Government  designed  that  the 
institution  should  perish,  and  that  the  dogma 
of  its  right  of  extension  and  protection  was 
only  of  recent  invention.  "  Slavery  was  the 
child  of  municipal  law — local,  sectional,  not 
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national.  If  there  is  one  fact  that  stands  out 
stronger,  clearer,  and  more  indisputable  than 
any  other  in  our  history,  it  is  this.  There  is 
the  record — it  cannot  be  blotted  out — it  can 
not  be  burned  out  —  it  remains  forever." 
Adverting  to  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  he 
said,  they  are  designed  as  beneficent  and  ne 
cessary  provisions,  to  prevent  kidnapping  or 
illegal  removal,  and  to  bring  their  line  of 
action  into  entire  harmony  with  the  line  of 
Constitutional  power  and  obligation,  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  State  of  Pennsyl 
vania.  If,  however,  such  laws  are  unconsti 
tutional,  repeal  them  ;  allow  no  stain  on  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  State  to  the  Con 
stitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States.  As  to 
the  concessions  demanded  by  the  South,  he 
said : — 

"  The  concessions,  for  the  most  part,  which  are 
now  demanded  from  the  Free-  States,  as  the  terms 
upon  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves,  under  the  Constitu 
tion,  are  wholly  inadmissible,  not  merely  that  they 
are  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
have  been  made  such  terms-.  To  grant  them  would 
be  to  establish  a  precedent  of  incalculable  mischief 
and  danger,  through  which  would  be  wrought,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  practical  subversion  of  the  Consti 
tution,  and  a  transfer  of  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  the  many  to  the  power  of  the  few." 

Of  secession  he  said  : — 

"  There  is  no  such  right  in  the  Constitution  ;  the 
President  cannot  permit  it ;  Congress  cannot  grant 
it ;  the  States  cannot  concede  it,  and  only  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  through  a  change  of  the  Con 
stitution,  can  it  be  conferred.  The  laws,  then,  must 
be  executed,  or  this,  the  best,  because  the  freest  and 
most  benificent  government  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  is  destroyed. 

He  gave  the  State's  pledge  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  with  all  its  power,  re 
sources  and  moral  strength. 

Governor    Hicks,   under 
Maryland.  date  of  January  6th,  pub 

lished  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland,  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  convene  the  Legislature. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  That  Maryland  is  a  conservative  Southern  State 
all  know  who  know  anything  of  her  people  or  her 
history.  The  business  and  agricultural  classes  — 
planters,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men — 
those  who  have  a  real  stake  in  the  community,  who 


would  be  forced  to  pay  the  taxes  and  do  the  fighting, 
are  the  persons  who  should  be  heard  in  preference 
to  excited  politicians,  many  of  whom,  having  no 
thing  to  lose  from  the  destruction  of  the  Govern 
ment,  may  hope  to  derive  some  gain  from  the  ruin 
of  the  State.  Such  men  will  naturally  urge  you  to 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  this  '  accursed  Union,' 
which  their  allies  at  the  North  have  denominated  a 
'  covenant  with  hell.'  The  people  of  Maryland,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  decide,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
causes  of  complaint  to  justify  immediate  secession ; 
and  yet,  against  our  judgments  and  solemn  convic 
tions  of  duty,  we  are  to  be  precipitated  into  this  re 
volution,  because  South  Carolina  thinks  differently. 
*  *  *  The  men  who  have  embarked  in  this 
scheme  to  convene  the  Legislature  will  spare  no 
pains  to  carry  their  point.  The  whole  plan  of  ope 
rations  in  the  event  of  the*  assembling  of  the  Legis 
lature  is,  as  I  have  been  informed,  already  marked 
out,  the  list  of  Ambassadors  who  are  to  visit  the 
other  States  is  agreed  on,  and  the  resolutions  which 
they  hope  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  fully 
committing  this  State  to  Secession,  are  said  to  be 
already  prepared." 

Hon.  Henry  "Winter  Davis,  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  from 
Baltimore,  published  an  Address  to  his  con 
stituents,  January  2d.  It  was  a  powerful  ap 
peal  against  the  calling  of  the  Legislature. 
He  also  opposed  the  calling  of  the  proposed 
"  Border  State  Convention,"  to  assemble  in 
Baltimore.  Every  project  which  was  ^fro- 
constitutional  was,  therefore,  ^constitutional. 
The  wTwle  people,  and  all  the  States  must  act 
to  give  a  Convention  validity.  He  still  hoped 
for  settlement  by  compromise. 

The  Virginia  Legislature 
assembled,  in  extra  session,  Virginia. 

January  7th.  Gov.  Letch- 
er's  message  was  co-ndernnatory  of  immediate 
secession ;  he  proposed  that  all  Constitutional 
remedies  be  exhausted  before  committing  the 
State  to  the  step  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.  His  scheme  of  settlement  was  thus 
stated  : — 

"  He  opposes  a  State  Convention  at  this  time,  and 
suggests,  first,  that  a  Commission  of  two  of  the  most 
discreet  statesmen  visit  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  which  have  passed  Personal  Liberty  bills  and 
insist  on  their  unconditional  repeal,  except  the  New 
England  States  ;  second,  we  must  have  proper  and 
effective  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;  third,  our  equality  in  the 
States  and  Territories  must  be  fully  recognized,  and 
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the  rights  of  person  and  property  adequately  pro 
tected  and  secured  ;  that  we  must  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  Free  States  and  Territories  unmo 
lested,  and  if  a  slave  be  abducted  the  State  where  it 
is  lost  must  pay  its  value  ;  fourth,  like  guarantees 
that  the  transmission  of  slaves  between  the  Slave- 
holding  States  by  land  or  water  shall  not  be  inter 
fered  with  ;  fifth,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
right  laws  for  the  punishment  of  such  persons  in  the 
Free  States  as  organize,  or  aid  and  abet  in  any  mode 
whatsoever,  in  organizing  companies  with  a  view  to 
assail  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  to  incite  the 
slaves  to  insurrection  ;  sixth,  the  General  Govern 
ment  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  appointing  to 
local  offices  in  the  Slaveholding  States  persons  hos 
tile  to  their  institutions  or  inimical  to  their  rights." 

Notwithstanding  this  "  moderate  view"  of 
the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  like  new  con 
verts,  was  rife  for  hasty  action.  Prior  to  its 
assemblage,  a  bill  calling  a  convention,  Feb 
ruary  18th,  had  been  prepared,  and  was  in 
troduced  as  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
session.  Also,  the  question  of  military  de 
fense  was  quickly  referred  tb  a  Special  Com 
mittee.  A  resolution  to  appropriate  ten  mil 
lions  of  dollars  for  defense  was  referred  with 
little  opposition  to  the  same  committee,  which, 
it  was  understood,  would  report  affirmatively 
in  two  or  three  days.  A  joint  resolution  was 
introduced  on  the  9th  to  appoint  a  commis 
sion  to  the  President  to  represent  that,  "  in 
the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  any  additional  display  of  military 
power  in  the  North  will  jeopardise  the  tran- 
quility  of  the  Republic ;  and  that  the  evac 
uation  of  Fort  Sumter  is  the  first  step  that 
should  be  taken  to  restore  harmony  and 
peace." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Legislature  was 
fully  up  to  the  revolutionary  point.  Could 
that  body  have  acted  on  the  question,  so  wild 
was  its  zeal  for  the  repudiation  of  its  ancient 
honor  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  would 
have  received  its  -engrossing  seal  by  January 
10th.  Treason,  and  the  infamous  programme 
of  treason,,were  betrayed  in  almost  every  act 
considered  by  the  Legislature.  The  Northern 
and  Western  members  were  almost  powerless 
before  the  effrontery  and  madness  of  the 
members  from  the  Southern  and  Eastern  sec 
tions  of  the  State.  The  glitter  of  a  New  Do 
minion  was  before  their  eyes,  in  which  the 
prestige  and  renown  of  the  Old  Dominion 


should  be  restored — in  which  wealth  would 
crown  every  owner  of  slaves — in  which  man 
ufactures  and  commerce  would  teem  from  her 
shores  and  upon  her  streams — while  Wash 
ington,  deserted  as  a  capital,  would  give  its 
magnificent  buildings  to  be  "  consecrated  to 
the  Genius  of  Southern  Institutions."  The 
wise  counsels  of  Amos  Kendall,  the  clear 
logic  and  sturdy  faith  of  John  Minor  Botts, 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  Union  men  from 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  and  along  the  Poto 
mac — all  were  as  powerless  before  the  baleful 
breath  of  Floyd,  Mason  and  Henry  A.  Wise, 
as  the  guide  over  the  wide  desert  before  the 
fierce  sirocco.  If  the  State  became  a  battle 
field,  and  her  fair  estates  were  laid  desolate, 
she  courted  her  fate  by  the  willing  abasement 
of  her  degenerate  leaders  before  the  wheels 
of  South  Carolina's  chariot  of  fire. 

The  Tennessee  Legisla 
ture  came  together  Jan-  Tennessee, 
uary  7th.  The  Governor's 
message  advised  that  the  question  of  calling 
a  Convention  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
He  thought  the  remedy  for  present  evils  to 
exist  only  in  constitutional  amendments.  In 
event  of  their  non-passage,  Tennessee,  he  as 
serted,  must  maintain  her  equality  in,  or  in 
dependence  out  of,  the  Union.  He  recom 
mended  the  organization  of  the  State  military, 
and  the  immediate  purchase  of  arms.  The 
Central  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  State,  it 
was  certain,  were  truly  loyal  to  the  Union, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  few  men 
were  to  lead  the  State  into  the  vortex  of  dis 
union,  against  the  will  of  her  best  citizens. 

Governor    Dennison     of 
Ohio  addressed  the  Legis-  Ohio, 

lature  of  that  State,  Jan 
uary   8th.     His  position  was    one   of  stern 
purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Constitu 
tion    and    the  Union.     In    his   message  he 
uttered  these  words : — 

"  We  desire  most  ardently  the  restoration  of  affec 
tion  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  We  desire  that 
every  citizen  of  the  whole  country  may  look  to  this 
Government  with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of 
grateful  respect  and  attachment.  But  we  cannot 
yield,  even  to  kind  feelings,  the  cause  of  the  Consti 
tution,  the  true  glory  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding 
ages.  If  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained 
without  meeting  these  scenes  of  commotion  and  con- 
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test,  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come.  We 
cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  omit  to  do  that 
which,  in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  re 
quires.  Not  regardless  of  consequences  we  must 
yet  meet  consequences  ;  seeing  the  hazards  which 
surround  the  discharge  of  duty  it  must  yet  be  dis 
charged.  For  ourselves,  we  shun  the  responsibility 
in  attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  We  are  tied  to 
it  by  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  duty,  and 
we  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes  and  fate. 
We  are  ready  to  perform  our  own  appropriate  part 
whenever  the  occasion  may  call  on  us,  and  to  take 
our  chance  among  them  upon  whom  blows  may  fall 
first  and  fall  thickest.  We  shall  exert  every  faculty 
we  possess  in  aiding  to  prevent  the  Constitution 
from  being  nullified,  destroyed,  or  impaired,  and 
even  should  we  see  it  fall,  we  will  still,  with  a  voice 
as  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips,  and  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extinguish,  call 
on  the  people  everywhere  to  come  to  its  rescue." 

Relying  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  on  Divine  aid,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Union,  Ohio  calmly  awaits  the  exigencies 
of  the  future.  The  Legislature  immediately 
set  about  meeting  its  military  organization, 
and,  at  an  early  moment,  provided  "  its  mil 
lions  for  defence." 

The  Legislature  of  Mis- 
Missouri,  souri  convened   December 
31st.      The   Commissioner 
of  Alabama  addressed  the  members,  on  the 
evening  of  Dec  29th.  preaching  his  secession 
heresies  to  a  patient  but  not  pliant  audience. 

January  3d,  the  retiring  Governor,  Stewart, 
sent  in  his  message.  Its  tone  was  decidedly 
belligerent  toward  the  North,  but  he  depre 
cated  secession.  It  was  no  remedy  for  the  evils 
under  which  Missouri  suffered.  The  abstract 
of  his  message  read : — 

"  Missouri  will  hold  to  the  Union  so  long  as  it  is 
worth  the  effort  to  preserve  it.  She  cannot  be 
frightened  by  the  past  unfriendly  legislation  of  the 
North,  or  dragooned  into  secession  by  the  restrictive 
legislation  of  the  extreme  South.  The  Governor  de 
nies  the  right  of  voluntary  secession,  and  says  that  it 
would  be  utterly  destructive  of  every  principle  on 
which  the  national  faith  is  founded  ;  appeals  to  the 
great  Conservative  masses  of  the  people  to  put 
down  selfish  and  designing  politicians,  to  avert  the 
threatened  evils,  and  closes  with  a  strong  recom 
mendation  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  for  our 
rights ;  condemns  this  resort  to  separation  ;  protests 
against  hasty  and  unwise  action,  and  records  his  un 
alterable  devotion  to  the  Union,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
made  the  protector  of  equal  rights." 


The  incoming  Governor,  Jackson,  delivered 
his  inaugural  message,  January  4th.  In  him 
the  Secessionists  found  a  pliant  instrument, 
and  it  became  evident  to  all  that  his  purpose 
was  to  link  the  State  to  the  car  of  revolution. 
He  advised  to  call  a  convention  of  Southern 
States  to  propose  terms  of  settlement  with 
the  North ;  also,  to  call  a  State  Convention, 
to  consider  State  action  in  the  crisis. 

The  Legislature  of  Dela 
ware  came  together  Janu-  Deiawara. 
ary   3d,    when  it   was  ad 
dressed  by  the  Commissioner  from  Mississippi, 
who  proposed  to  the  members  the  adoption 
of    a    plan    of    cooperation  with  the    Slave 
States.     The  reception  tendered  this  mission 
ary   of  secession   may  be  inferred  from  the 
following    resolutions,    which    passed    both 
Houses  the  same  day  (January  3d)  : — • 

Resolved,  That  having  extended  to  the  Hon.  H. 
Dickenson,  Commissioner  from  Mississippi,  the  cour 
tesy  due  him  as  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  State 
of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  State  he  repre 
sents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and  due  to  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  Delaware,  to  express  our  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  remedy  for  the  existing  difficul 
ties  suggested  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi." 

The  people  and  the  Legislature  were  true 
to  the  Union,  and  the  Governor  was  also  re 
garded  as  loyal.  In  his  Message,  he  said  : 

"  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  persistent  war 
of  the  abolitionists  upon  more  than  two  billions  of 
property  ;  a  war  waged  from  pulpits,  rostrums,  and 
and  schools,  by  press  and  people — all  teaching  that 
Slavery  is  a  crime  and  a  sin,  until  it  has  become  the 
opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  one  section  of  the  coun 
try.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  now  threatening 
is  a  radical  change  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  whole  question.  The  North  should  retire  from 
its  untenable  position  immediately." 

The  Illinois   Legislature 
assembled  January  7.  Gov-  Illinois. 

ernor  Wood  declared  firm 
ly  for  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  all  the 
States  to  hold  themselves  blameless  in  the 
unhappy  division  existing  among  their  South 
ern  confederates,  he  said : — 

"  If  grievances  to  any  portion  of  our  Confederation 
have  arisen  within  the  Union,  let  them  be  redressed 
within  the  Union.  If  unconstitutional  laws  trench 
ing  upon  the  guaranteed  rights  of  any  of  our  Sister 
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States,  have  found  place  upon  our  statute  books,  letj 
them  be  removed.  If  prejudice  and  alienation  to 
ward  any  of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  fastened 
upon  our  minds,  let  it  be  dismissed  and  forgotten. 
Let  us  be  just  to  ourselves  and  each  other,  allowing 
neither  threats  to  drive  us  from  what  we  deem  to  be 
our  duty,  nor  pride  of  opinion  prevent  us  from  cor 
recting  wherein  we  may  have  erred." 

He  recommended  a  complete  reconstruc 
tion  of  the  military  system  and  that  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  be  given  for  the  for 
mation  of  volunteer  companies  in  all  branches 
of  the  army  service.  "  Speaking  not  merely 
for  himself,  but  reflecting  what  he  assumes  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  Illinois, 
irrespective  of  party,  as  it  reaches  him  from 
all  quarters,  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  Pre 
sident  Jackson — "The  Federal  Union:  it 
must  be  preserved  " — to  which  sentiments  he 
trusts  the  Legislature  will  give  emphatic  ex 
pression  at  an  early  day."  With  such  ex 
pression,  Illinois,  the  "  Prairie  State,"  has 
proved  that  she  was  as  rich  in  her  patriot 


ism  as  in  her  soil  and  exhaustless  resources. 
With  a  free  white  population  exceeding  that  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  all  together,  her  position  was 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
great  Middle  States.* 

Gov.  Yates,  the  incoming  Governor,  of  Illi 
nois,  in  his  Message  of  the  14th,  made  the 
following  points  df  policy :  That  an  '  irre 
pressible  conflict '  did  exist  between  the  Slave 
and  the  Free  States,  but  it  does  not  neces 
sarily  disturb  the  relations  of  the  States: 
that  secession  is  revolution  which  the  whole 
power  of  the  Government  must  be  exerted  to 
suppress :  that  the  great  North  and  West 
will  never  allow  the  free  navigation  of  Mis 
sissippi  river  to  be  impeded,  &c.,  &c.  The 
Governor  referred  to  Mr.  Douglas  as  true  to 
the  Constitution,  and  avowed  his  conviction 
that  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party, 
were  ready  to  defend  the  Union  against  any 
and  all  efforts  to  break  it  up. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.   ADJOURN 
MENT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


THE  South  Carolina  Convention  continued 
its  organic  labors ;  but  we  need  not  refer  in 
detail  to  the  various  ordinances  and  laws  put 
upon  her  statute  books.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  the  legislation 
affecting  the  status  of  the  revolution.  An 
ordinance,  signed  December 
Oaths.  31st,  prescribed  the  oaths 

of  abjuration  and  of  alle 
giance  as  follows : 

"  1st.  I  solemnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  do  re 
nounce  and  forever  abjure  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
every  prince,  potentate,  State,  or  sovereignty  what 
soever,  except  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"  2d.  I  do  swear  or  affirm  that  I  will  bear  faithful 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  so 
long  as  I  may  continue  a  citizen  thereof." 


Commissioners  were  elected  to  the  several 
States  proposing  to  form  a  Confederacy,  to 
advance  the  scheme  of  consolidation.  Their 
names  were  as  follows : — To  Florida,  L.  W. 
Spratt ;  to  Alabama,  N.  P.  Calhoun ;  to  Mis 
sissippi,  Armistead  Burt ;  to  Arkansas,  A.  C. 
Spain ;  to  Georgia,  James  L.  Orr ;  to  Texas, 
John  McQueen.  These  persons  left  almost 
immediately  for  their  seve 
ral  fields  of  duty.  The 
Committee's  report  and  res 
olution,  under  which  they  acted,  suggested 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
submitted  as  the  basis  of  the  provisional  con- 


steps  to  form  a  Con 
federacy. 


*  For  interesting  tables  of  the  comparative  popu 
lation  of  the  States,  see  pages  27-28. 
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federation.     The  3d  and  4th  sections  of  the 
report  read  : 

"  That  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized 
to  invite  the  Seceding  States  to  meet  in  Convention, 
at  such  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  and  putting  the  motion  for  such 
Provisional  Government,  so  that  the  said  Provisional 
Government  be  organized  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
earliest  period  previous  to  the  4th  of  March,  1861. 
The  same  Convention  of  Seceding  States  shall  pro 
ceed  forthwith  to  consider  and  propose  a  Constitu 
tion  and  plan  of  permament  government  for  such 
States,  which  proposed  plan  shall  be  referred  back 
to  the  several  State  Conventions  for  adoption  or 
rejection. 

"  That  the  eight  deputies  elected  by  ballot  in  this 
Convention  be  authorized  to  meet  the  deputies  of 
other  Slaveholding  Seceding  States  of  the  Federal 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  It  is  recommended  that  each 
of  the  said  States  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  said 
Convention  upon  all  questions,  and  each  State  to 
send  so  many  deputies,  equal  in  number  to  the  Sena 
tors  and  Representatives  she  is  entitled  to  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  new  order  of  Gov 
ernment  [see  page  118,] 
embraced  a  division  of  the 
executive  into  departments  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Cabinet  of  the  President.  On  the  4th, 
the  Governor  announced  these  departments 
and  appointments  as  follows  : — 

"  First:  The  State  Functions. — Assistance  of  the 
Governor,  with  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  now 
delegated,  and  more  especially  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  States ;  also  arrangements  with  foreign 
powers,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Consuls,  negotia 
tion  of  treaties,  and  formation  of  regulations  for 
commerce.  For  this  I  appoint  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Ma- 
grath. 

"Second:  The  Law  and  War  Object.— For  the  su 
pervision  of  matters  relative  to  the  condition  of  hos 
tilities,  the  management  of  the  military,  the  dispo 
sition  of  the  troops,  to  receive  the  different  ordinan 
ces  of  the  Convention  and  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
and  as  to  the  management  of  the  troops  in  actual 
service,  I  appoint  General  D.  J.  Jamison. 

"  Third:  The  Treasury  Jurisdiction. — The  super 
vision  of  matters  connected  with  the  fiscal  relations 
of  the  State,  practical  details,  in  the  raising  of  funds 
provided  for  by  any  ordinance  of  the  Convention  and 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  not  especially  transferred  to 
Borne  of  the  other  departments,  I  appoint  the  Hon. 
C.  G.  Memminger. 

"Fourth:  The  Post-office  Functions. — Indicated  by 


The  Collection  of  the 
Revenue. 


name,  including  therein  so  much  of  the  collection' of 
the  customs  as  relates  to  light-houses,  buoys,  and 
matters  of  that  nature,  I  appoint  General  W.  W. 
Hartee. 

"  Fifth :  Interior. — The  direction  of  local  matters 
within  the  State,  including  the  militia  and  coast  po 
lice,  I  appoint  General  A.  C.  Garlington." 

The  Convention  (January  4th,)  appointed 
delegates  to  the  General  Congress  of  the  Se 
ceding  States,  as  follows  :  The  lions.  T.  J. 
Withers,  L.  M.  Kcitt,  W.  W.  Bezee,  James 
Chesnut,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Rhett,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Barn- 
well,  and  C.  G.  Memminger. 

The  fortifications  of  the 
harbor  began  rapidly  to  as 
sume  shape  early  in  Jan 
uary.  The  appointment,  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Mr.  Mclntyie,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  Col 
lector  at  Charleston,  in  place  of  Calcock,  who 
was  paying  ovei  his  revenues  to  the  State, 
was  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  As 
soon  as  that  confirmation  could  be  obtained, 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to 
send  him  to  Charleston  on  the  armed  steamer 
Harriet  Lane,  from  which  he  should  proceed 
to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  port.  To  pro 
vide  against  such  an  "  invasion,"  the  State 
hastened  to  throw  up  batteries  at  several 
points  commanding  the  entrances  to  the  port. 
Buoys  and  ranges  were  removed,  and  the 
lights  suppressed.  It  was  the  positive  deter 
mination  of  the  authorities  to  allow  no  float 
ing  Custom-house  in  the  harbor,  nor  to  suffer 
a  Federal  Government  vessel  to  enter  their 
waters  for  any  purpose  whatever.  As  the 
Southern  Senators,  aided  by  a  few  Northern 
Democrats,  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Mclntyre 
— thus  directly  co-operating  with  the  rebels 
in  thwarting  the  Government — the  President 
was  not  able  to  carry  forward  his  policy  for 
collecting  the  duties,  and  the  Harriet  Lane 
did  not  pay  her  promised  visit  to  the  bristling 
harbor.  For  that  pandering  to  treason  the 
country  ever  must  hold  the  Senate  responsi 
ble  ;  and  loyal  men  will  not  cease  to  blame 
these  Senators  who  interposed  their  authority 
to  prevent  the  President  from  doing  his 
plain,  palpable  duty. 

The  Charleston  papers  of  Jan.  3d,  gave  no 
tice  of  formidable  military  preparations  on 
the  islands.  The  Mercury  said :  "  The  military 
movements  are  progressing  rapidly  all  around 
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The  Military  Move- 


us.  The  brave  sons  ofCaro- 


,  .  ,  -11^.1 

hna,  cheered  by  the  en 
couragement  of  her  equally 
courageous  daughters,  are  earnestly  and  si 
lently  doing  all  that  men  can  do  towards 
putting  our  State  in  a  position  to  defend  her 
self  against  the  world.  For  the  present  we 
refrain  from  giving  the  particulars  of  the  va 
rious  works  that  are  progressing.  We  will 
only  say,  for  the  benefit  of  anxious  friends, 
that  the  gallant  volunteers  stationed  at  the 
various  posts  around  us  are,  one  and  all,  de 
voting  themselves  to  fill  the  exigencies  of  a 
noble  cause,  and  that  they  are  and  will, 
doubtless,  continue  in  high  spirits,  and  as 
comfortable  '  as  circumstances  permit.'  " 

Another  paragraph  of  the  same  paper  an 
nounced  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
"  prime  field  hands  "  had  passed  through  the 
city,  en  route  for  the  defences.  The  paper  re 
marked  :  "  Our  young  men  will  do  the 
storming  and  escalading  —  our  slaves  will 
raise  our  crops,  and  make  our  ditches,  glacis 
and  earthworks  for  our  defence."  It  was 
estimated  that  one  thousand  Negroes  were 
at  work,  at  a  later  day,  upon  the  harbor 
fortifications,  all  volunteer  laborers  —  that  is, 
"  volunteered  by  their  masters." 

Resignations  of  army  and  navy  officers 
continued.  It  was  announced,  among  other 
items  from  Charleston,  January  4th,  that 
Commodore  Shubrick  was  the  guest  of  Colo 
nel  Isaac  Hayne  —  that  Captain  Hartstene 
would  assume  a  command  in  the  navy-to-be 
—  that  "  Commodore"  Barren  and  Captain 
Ingraham  would  be  with  them  at  the  proper 
hour,*  &c.,  &c. 

Late  in  December  Post- 
Master-General  Holt  ad 
dressed  a  circular  to  all 
Postmasters  in  the  revolutionary  States,  to 
know  if  they  still  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  Government  over  them  and  their  offices. 
Many  replied,  chiefly  affirmatively;  others 

*  "  In  1832-33,  when  General  Jackson  was  Presi 
dent,  and  nullification  was  threatened  by  South 
Carolina,  he  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  issue  circular  letters  to  all 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  enclosing  a  printed 
oath  which  they  were  compelled  to  take,  binding 
themselves  to  stand  by  the  government.  Mr.  Bu 
chanan  was  not  General  Jackson. 


The  Post-office  not 
Seceded. 


did  not  reply  ;  while  those  few  who  replied 
negatively,  were  immediately  stricken  from 
the  rolls  and  their  offices  closed,  thus  giving 
the  Southern  people  a  foretaste  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  General  Government  would 
exercise  its  constitutional  prerogatives.  The 
reply  of  the  Charleston  Postmaster  proved 
that,  though  the  State  had  voted  herself  in 
dependent  of  all  Federal  relations  and  obli 
gations,  she  still  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
'•  Uncle  Sam"  yet  a  little  longer  in  her  postal 
matters,  and  was  willing  that  he  should  con 
tinue  to  lose  money  in  carrying  her  mails.* 
Mr.  linger  said: — "I  do  consider  myself 
responsible  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws, 
for  all  the  postal  revenues  received  by  me  as 
Postmaster  at  the  City  of  Charleston." 
Again: — "You  will  accordingly  receive  my 
quarterly  accounts  in  a  few  days."  He  in 
closed  a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  concerning 
postal  affairs,  and  did  not  consider  it  incom 
patible  with  his  position.  It  was  not  "in 
compatible  with  his  position,"  though  the 
authorities  did  not  design  the  deposits  of  the 
Postmaster  to  account  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  should  leave  the  State. 

On  the  3d,  Governor  Pickens  sent  to  the 
Legislature  a  special  Message,  detailing  inci 
dents,  and  covering  his  view  of  the  facts  re 
garding  the  recent  movements  in  the  harbor 
and  city.  It  read  as  follows : 

"  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 
"  To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 

"  House  of  Representatives: 
"  The  events  that  have  re 
cently  transpired  in  the  harbor       Gove  nor  Pickens' 
of  Charleston  make  it  proper 


*  The  following  table  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  Postal  system  of  the  South  drew  upon  the  Public 
Treasury : 

EXCESS   OP   EXPENDITURES   OVER   RECEIPTS. 

Maryland  . . . 
Virginia. . . . 
N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 
Georgia  . . . 
Florida.... 
Alabama  . . 
Mississippi  . 

A  total  deficit  of  three  and  one-half  millions  per 
annum,  for  mail  service  alone,  is  one  of  the  items  of 
which  the  South  forgot  to  complain,  in  its  long  list  of 
impositions  and  losses  it  had  suffered  in  the  Union. 


109,135  60 
255,339  26 
128,859  89 
140,409  67 
165,744  23 
167,218  78 
282,351  44 
251,904  80 

Texas  $578,103  29 
Kentucky..  196,042  29 
Louisiana  .  .  357,693  14 
Tennessee..  161,273  59 
Missouri  .  .  .  426,714  81 
Arkansas  .  .  289,808  14 

Total  deficit  $3,510,598  93 
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that  I  should  communicate  the  general  facts  in  rela 
tion  to  the  same. 

"  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  those  who  had 
the  right  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
Government,  on  the  one  part,  and  those  who  had  a 
similar  right  on  the  part  of  this  State,  had  agreed 
that  after  the  act  of  secession  there  shonld  be  no 
change  in  the  forces  within  its  keeping  at  the  forts 
in  the  harbor,  nor  should  there  be  any  increase  of 
the  United  States  forces  until  after  the  Commission 
ers  appointed  by  the  Convention  should  present 
themselves  at  Washington,  and  lay  before  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  the  Ordinance  of  Seces 
sion,  and  the  proposition  to  negotiate  for  the  deliv 
ery  of  the  posts,  and  for  the  State  to  account  for  the 
public  property  on  just  and  equitable  principles. 
All  this  was  admitted  and  stated  by  the  late  Secre 
tary  of  War,  Governor  Floyd,  in  his  letter  of  resig 
nation,  which  has  been  published.  Pending  this  sol 
emn  pledge,  during  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Decem 
ber  last,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Moultrie  sud 
denly,  without  notice,  evacuated  that  fort,  and  with 
nearly  every  effective  man  under  his  command,  and 
transferred  the  garrison  over  to  Fort  Sumter,  the 
strongest  position,  commanding  the  harbor,  and  to 
a  great  extent  Fort  Moultrie  itself.  He  not  only 
did  this,  but  actually  burned  the  carriages  of  most 
of  the  heavy  guns  in  an  effective  position,  and 
spiked  all  the  guns,  and  injured  the  public  property 
in  other  respects.  The  fort  was  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flames. 

"  When  this  was  known  in  the  early  morning  to 
the  good  people  of  Charleston,  they  were  thrown 
into  great  excitement.  I  sent  off  an  aid-de-camp  to 
the  fort  to  know  by  what  authority  the  Commandant 
had  acted,  and  to  require  that  the  Commandant  should 
return  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  to  keep  all  its  forces 
as  they  were  in  the  different  forts. 

"The  reply  of  Major  Anderson  was  that«he  had 
not  known  of  any  such  pledge,  and  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  declined  to  return.  I  immediately  or 
dered  the  occupation  of  Castle  Pinckney  and  Sulli 
van's  Island,  and  if  it  could  be  done  in  safety,  after 
an  examination  as  to  the  reported  undermining,  then 
Fort  Moultrie  itself  should  be  occupied. 

"  lu  the  orders  issued  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
•  these  occupations  were  made  with  a  view  to  pre 
vent  the  further  destruction  of  public  property,  and 
to  secure  the  public  safety,  if  possible.  The  officer, 
in  taking  possession  of  Castle  Pinckney,  stated  if  it 
had  not  been  done,  the  public  property  in  that  fort 
would  have  been  destroyed,  as  was  done  in  Fort 
Moultrie. 

"  The  Arsenal,  containing  the-  arms  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  city,  was  more  recently  taken  posses- 
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sion  of,  to  prevent  any  premature  collision,  and  for 
safekeeping,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  pub 
lic  mind.  All  steps  which  have  been  taken,  have 
been  taken  from  necessity,  and  with  a  view  to  give 
security  and  safety  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country. 

"  The  Convention  has  by  its  Ordinance  withdrawn 
the  State  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  by  conse 
quence  impose  upon  the  Executive  the  duty  of  en 
deavoring  to  sustain  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  the 
State,  and  in  this  emergency  I  confidently  rely  upon 
the  Legislature  to  sustain  the  Executive  in  all  proper 
measures."  "  P.  W.  PICKENS." 

Mr.  Farrow  moved  that  the  Message  of  his 
Excellency  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  secret  session, 
changing  the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Fed 
eral  Relations  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
fairs,  and,  on  motion,  the  Message  was  refer 
red  to  that  Committee. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Bryan 
offered  the  following,  Upon  which  he  moved 
immediate  consideration : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  and  Pensions  to  enforce  and  report  whe 
ther,  in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities  between  the 
late  Governmenment  of  the  United  States,  or  the  citi 
zens  or  Government  of  any  one  of  them  and  this 
State,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  General  Assem 
bly  to  provide  for  the  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  and  letters  of  sea  service  to  such  persons  as 
may  volunteer  for  the  naval  service  of  this  State, 
and  will  give  adequate  surety  for  a  due  observance 
of  the  law  of  nations  while  in  such  service  ;  and  if 
so,  to  report  by  bill  the  most  effectual  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  premises." 

The  resolution  was  thereupon  adopted. 

The  South  Carolina  State 
Convention  adjourned  Jan-    .""Ordinances  Passed. 
uary   5th,   subject    to  the 
call  of  the  Governor.     Among  the  ordinances 
passed  in  secret  session,  were  the  following : 

"  An  Ordinance,  Concerning  Powers  lately  vested  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. — That  all  powers 
which  by  this  State  were  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly,  except  that  during  the  existence 
of  the  Convention,  the  powers  of  the  General  As 
sembly  shall  not  extend,  without  the  direction  of 
this  Convention,  to  any  one  of  these  subjects,  to  wit : 
duties  and  imposts,  the  post-office,  the  declaration 
of  war,  treaties,  confederacy  with  other  States,  citi 
zenship  and  treason. 
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"  An  Ordinance  Concerning  Judicial  Powers. — The 
Judicial  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  this  State, 
so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  having  reverted  to  this  State,  shall  be 
exercised  by  such  Courts  as  the  General  Assembly 
shall  direct. 

"  An  Ordinance  to  Define  and  Punish  Treason. — In 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  declared  to  be 
treason  by  the  General  Assembly — treason  against 
this  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  State,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort — and  that  treason  shall  be  punished 
by  death  without  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

Adverting  to  the  doings 
of    the     Convention,     the 
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results  impending,  the 
Charleston  Mercury  thus  chronicled  its  view 
of  affairs  at  that  juncture,  January  5th: 


"  Scheme  after  scheme  to  keep  the  Union  together 
is  formed,  and  bursts  like  bubbles  on  a  fretful  tide. 
Every  day  brings  its  proof  of  the  steady  progress  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  dissolution, 
and  of  the  South  to  Union,  while  every  effort  made 
to  avert  this  inevitable  drift  of  things,  only  accele 
rates  them  to  their  final  consummation.  Not  to  act 
is  fatal,  and  to  act  is  more  speedily  fatal.  So,  why 
not  at  once  acquiesce  in  the  destiny  of  things — pitch 
the  account-book  of  the  Union  into  the  fire,  and  take 
down  the  new  account-book  of  a  Southern  Confed 
eracy  ?  Then,  spread  out  its  fair  pages  for  a  glorious 
history  of  independence,  prosperity,  and  liberty.  As 
to  the  North — let  it  go  over  to  Canada — or  break  up 
into  an  Eastern,  and  Middle,  and  Western  Confed 
eracy — all  inferior  in  power,  wealth,  and  civilization 
to  the  great  predominating  Republic  oi  the  Slave- 
holding  States  of  North  America.  Can  they  help 
themselves  ?  We  will  see." 
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Strengthened  Public 
Opinion. 


THE  withdrawal  of  the 
South  Carolina  Commis 
sioners  was  followed  by  a 
more  determined  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  Cabinet,  and  by  unmistaka 
bly  patriotic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  people.  "  Union  "  meetings 
became  numerous  and  imposing :  the  press, 
fast  forgetting  its  chronic  distemper  towards 
adversaries,  began  to  harmonize  on  the  ques 
tion  of  constitutional  obligation,  and  to  de 
mand  of  the. President  a  rigorous  policy  of 
resistance  to  revolution :  State  Legislatures, 
with  singular  unanimity,  counselled  resis 
tance  to  revolution,  and  offered  their  tremen 
dous  resources  to  aid  the  Executive  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  :  messages  from  State 
Governors  indicated  clearly  that  the  time  for 
treating  with  treason  had  passed :  the  invio 
lability  of  the  Union,  it  was  evident,  would 


be  maintained  by  the  Free  States  to  the  last 
extremity.  All  classes  wished  for  peace : 
many  to  whom  compromise  was  hateful  ask 
ed  for  it  rather  than  encounter  the  horrors 
of  a  disrupted  Confederacy.  But,  when  it 
became  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  revolu 
tionary  States  did  not  want  compromise — • 
that  they  were  unalterably  set  upon  the  for 
mation  of  a  Southern  Slave  Confederacy,  the 
masses  of  the  North  drew  closer  together, 
and,  even  before  their  representatives  and  lead 
ers,  were  steeling  their  hearts  for  the  crisis 
of  conflict.  That  no  overtures  might  be  left 
untried,  the  labors  of  the  Border  States  to 
concoct  some  remedy  for  the  National  dis 
ease,  were  patiently  accepted,  though,  from 
the  very  first,  it  wras  apparent  that  no  remedy 
of  theirs  could  allay  the  fever  coursing  in 
the  veins  of  the  body  politic. 

During  the   first  week  of  January  it  was 
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made  known  that  the  President  would  not 
order  Anderson  back  to  Moultrie.  Having 
got  rid  of  Floyd,  he  found 
in  Judge  Holt,  a  pure-mind 
ed  adviser,  whose  patriot 
ism  and  energy  at  once  seemed  to  change  the 
whole  current  of  affairs.  General  Dix,  as  Sec 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  was  equally  patriotic 
and  trusted.  Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  if  he  did  not  enter  with  ardor  upon 
the  duty  of  resistance  to  the  conspirators, 
Still,  being  a  Northern  man,  was  not  in  league 
with  them,  and  gave  his  casting  vote  on  the 
side  of  his  government.  Thus  strengthened 
in  his  counsels,  and  encouraged  by  the  indi 
cations  of  the  people  and  state  authorities 
of  the  entire  North,  Mr.  Buchanan  would 
have  been  worse  than  weak  to  have  restored 
Anderson  to  certain  destruction  or  disgrace 
by  ordering  him  back  to  Moultrie. 

Mr.  Holt  was  given  the  War  Department 
portfolio  Dec.  31st.  He  had  assumed  its  du 
ties  upon  the  resignation  of  Floyd,  and  with 
such  unmistakeable  evidences  of  fitness  for 
the  trust  that  his  appoinnient  gave  the  loyal 
country  much  pleasure.  The  disloyal  Senate 
refused  to  act  upon  his  confirmation  for  many 
days,  but  the  growing  strength  of  public 
opinion  toward  resistance  to,  if  not  actual  co 
ercion  of,  the  rebellious  States,  finally  forced 
his  recognition.  General  Winfield  Scott  was 
tendered  the  seat,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  Government,  but 
the  wise  old  warrior  preferred  to  retain  his 
command  of  the  army,  and  declined  the  Cabi 
net  appointment  to  serve  his  country  in  his 
own  department.  Mr.  Holt  very  judiciously 
called  the  veteran  into  his  counsels,  and  the 
country  found  that,  with  the  mere  shadow 
of  an  army,  the  two  men  were  prepared  for 
the  threatened  emergencies  as  far  as  their 
means  at  command  would  permit. 

It  was  reported  from 
Charleston,  December  31st, 
that  strong  fortifications 
were  being  erected  on  the  islands  command 
ing  the  harbor  entrances,  to  prevent  any  re 
inforcements  being  sent  to  Sumter.  Not 
withstanding,  General  Scott  and  Judge  Holt, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  prepared 
to  make  the  attempt  to  send  in  supplies  and 
men.  Secret  preparations  were  instantly  or- 
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dered  to  that  effect.  The  steamer  Star  of  the 
West,  at  New  York,  was  commissioned  De 
cember  31st,  and,  all  the  week  succeeding, 
was  taking  in  stores  and  munitions  with 
which  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  garrison. 

On  the  2d  of  January  the  President  sent  in 
the  name  of  Wm.  Mclntyre,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
be  collector  of  revenue  for  the  port  and  neigh 
borhood  of  Charleston.  Southern  members, 
in  this,  saw  the  President's  purpose  to  force 
South  Carolina  into  submission  to  the  Fede 
ral  laws  for  the  collection  of  duties,  and  of 
course  resisted.  With  the  aid  of  Southern 
Democrats  an  adjournment  was  had, — thus 
refusing  to  consider  the  nomination.  This 
"  fillibustering  "  was  resorted  to  at  every  at 
tempt  to  consider  the  appointment ;  and  to 
a  few  Northern  Democrats  was  the  country 
indebted  for  that  most  direct  collusion  with 
treason,  in  tying  the  President's  hands. 

Anticipating  the  failure 
of  all  propositions  for  a  set 
tlement  before  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirty-three,  a  caucus  of  the  Sena 
tors  and  Representatives  of  the  Border 
States  alone  was  convened,  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Doug 
las,  the  President,  General  Cass,  and  others, 
eminent  citizens,  then  at  Washington.  It 
held  a  session  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  29th, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  name  one 
member  from  each  Border  State,  to  sit  as  a 
joint  committee  for  the  purpose  of  consider 
ing  propositions  of  compromise  and  adjust 
ment.  The  following  names  were  reported : — 
"  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman ; 
Messrs.  Harris,  of  Maryland ;  Sherman,  of 
Ohio;  Nixon,  of  New  Jersey;  Salisbury,  of 
Delaware ;  Gilmer,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Hat- 
ton,  of  Tennessee  ;  Petit,  of  Indiana ;  Harris, 
of  Virginia  ;  McClernand,  of  Illinois  ;  Bar 
rett,  of  Missouri;  Sebastian,  of  Arkansas; 
Yandeveer,  of  Iowa ;  and  Hale,  of  Pennsylva 
nia." 

The  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  continued  its  session 
during  the  week  (Decem 
ber  31st-January  5th).  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Millson's  proposition,  to  extend  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  with  recognition  and  pro 
tection  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
south  of  it,  either  in  the  present  Territory,  or 
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in  any  other  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired, 
was  considered.  On  Wednesday  it  was  fur 
ther  discussed  and  rejected.  Mr.  Nelson's 
resolutions,  which  Mr.  Crittenden  offered  in 
the  Senate  were  then  taken  up,  and  the  Com 
mittee  amended  them,  so  as  to  declare  it  in 
expedient  for  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  dockyards,  arsenals  and  the  like,  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  being  mandatory 
not  to  do  so.  A  similar  amendment  con 
cerning  the  District  of  Columbia  was  pend 
ing  upon  adjournment.  On  Thursday  it, 
also,  was  adopted.  The  Committee  then  con 
sidered  and  adopted  the  following,  offered  by 
Mr.  Bristow  of  Kentucky  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  Slavery  as  now  ex 
isting  in  fifteen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  usages 
and  laws  of  these  States,  and  we  recognize  no  au 
thority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State 
where  it  so  exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Slavery 
in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  their 
owners  and  the  peace  of  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  pro 
priety  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution,  and 
'  all'  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  including  those 
on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor,  and  discountenance  all  mobs,  or 
hindrances  to  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  impunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  seve 
ral  States. 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting 
elements  in  its  composition,  or  sufficient  cause,  from 
any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Government; 
that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain 
and  harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
to  see  that  equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
game ;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence,  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States." 

These  resolutions,  having  the  assent  of  the 
Republicans,  only  repeated  those  previously 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Seward,  and 
others  on  the  Committees. 

Friday,  being  fast  day,  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  the  Committee  was  not  in  ses 
sion.  Saturday  the  following  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Texas  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  do  recommend 
the  passage  of  joint  resolutions,  respectfully  recom 
mending  to  the  several  States  a  general  Convention 
in  this  city,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  delegates  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  in  the  several  States,  to  con 
sider  of  and  advise  such  amendments  to  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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protect  the  interest  and  preserve  the  Government  of 
the  country,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  Convention. 
The  Border  State  Com- 

...  .     ,     , 

mittee,     appointed     under 

instructions  from  the  can- 

cus  of  Border  State  mem 

bers,  decided,  Friday  evening  (January  4th), 

Upon  the  following  propositions  : 

"  First:  Recommending  a  repeal  of  all  the  Person 
al  Liberty  bills. 

"  Second:  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  be  amended 
for  the  preventing  of  kidnapping,  and  so  as  to  pro 
vide  for  the  equalization  of  the  Commissioners'  fee, 
&c. 

"  Third:  That  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as 
to  prohibit  any  interference  with  Slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  where  it  now  exists. 

"  Fourth:  That  Congress  shall  not  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  Southern  dockyards,  arsenals,  &c.,  nor  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  Mary 
land,  arid  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis 
trict,  nor  without  compensation. 

"  Fifth  :  That  Congress  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
inter-State  slave  trade. 

"Sixth:  That  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  prohi 
bition  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

"Seventh:  That  the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
shall  be  run  through  all  the  existing  Territory 
of  the  United  States;  that  in  all  North  of  that 
line  Slavery  shall  be  prohibited,  and  that  South  of 
that  line,  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legis 
lature  shall  hereafter  pass  any  law  abolishing,  pro 
hibiting,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  African 
Slavery  ;  and  that  when  any  Territory  containing  a 
sufficient  population  for  one  member  of  Congress  in 
any  area  of  60,000  square  miles,  shall  apply  for 
admission  as  a  State,  it  shall  be  admitted,  with 
or  without  Slavery,  as  its  Constitution  may  deter 
mine." 

This  scheme,  though  it  favorably  met  every 
point  raised  by  the  Southern  malcontents, 
did  not  secure  their  concurrence,  in  that  it  did 
not  positively  consign  all  the  Territory  South 
of  36  deg.  30  min.,  to  Slavery.  For  that 
little  alteration  —  that  mere  technicality  of 
construction  of  the  seventh  proposition,  they 
rejected  all.  No  further  evidence  was  want- 
ino-  to  disclose  the  fact  that  the  revolutionists 

& 

did  not  desire  a  settlement  or  compromise. 
Here  was  an  adjustment,  conceding  all  the 
points  at  issue,  meeting  practically  every  de 
mand  made  by  Mr.  Toombs,  having  the 
assent  of  the  Border  States,  and  yet  it  failed 
to  satisfy  the  disunionists.  The  Republicans 
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seeing  that  spirit,  gave  over  ever}'  effort  for 
adjustment.  If  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  Constitution  itself  recognise  Slavery,  to 
protect  Slavery,  by  special  enactment,  they 
would  not  touch  the  question  of  Constitu 
tional  amendment.  Mr.  Crittenden  visited 
the  President,  Saturday,  to  congratulate 
with  him  on  the  adoption,  at  length,  of  a 
settlement.  The  pure-hearted  and  patriotic 
statesman  was  yet  to  be  undeceived  as  to  the 
animus  of  the  Southern  secessionists ;  his 
congratulations  were  premature. 

A  general  caucus  of  Re 
publican  members,  Satur 
day,  was  called  to  espe 
cially  consider  that  seventh  section,  which  was 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Border  Committee.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Michigan,  objected  to  any  "compromise"  at 
all,  as  it  would,  of  itself,  be  an  acdnowledg- 
ment  of  wrong  which  did  not  exist.  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  of  Maine,  expressed  similar  senti 
ments.  Speaking  of  the  malcontents  of  the 
Slave  States,  and  the  proposed  compromise 
of  dividing  the  Territory  between  Freedom 
and  Slavery  to  the  Pacific,  he  said  :  "  There 
never  was  a  more  causeless  revolt  since  Luci 
fer  led  his  cohorts  of  apostate  angels  against 
the  throne  of  God ;  but  I  never  heard  that 
the  Almighty  proposed  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  allowing  the  rebels  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  hell  south  of  the  celestial  meridian 
of  thirty-six  thirty." 

Mr.  Sherman  stated  that,  "  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  from  the  Border  States,  he 
could  neither  vote  for  the  proposition  pro 
posed  by  Mr.  Hale,  nor  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Crittenden,  to  restore  the  Missouri  line  and 
extend  it  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  also  oppos 
ed  to  the  compromise  to  prevent  the  aboli 
tion  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
While  he  did  not  wish  to  abolish  it  now,  he 
was  opposed  to  yielding  up  the  right  of  Con 
gress  to  do  so  at  any  future  period. 

Mr.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania  expressed  him 
self  decidedly  opposed  to  all  compromises. 
He  asked  what  better  platform  the  North  or 
the  South  could  have  to  stand  upon  than  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ?  The 
Republican  party  has  chosen  a  President  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  is  entitled  to  fair  play.  If  his  ad 


ministration  of  the  Government  is  resisted 
by  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  crime 
will  be  theirs.  When  the  Republicans  took 
their  position  before  the  election,  they  knew 
they  would  have  to  meet  this  state  of  things, 
and  now  they  should  not  put  the  burden 
upon  posterity. 

Messrs.  Hick  man  and  Stevens  of  Penn 
sylvania,  and  Case  of  Indiana,  opposed  all 
compromises  in  speeches  couched  in  unmis 
takable  language. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  from  the  Committee 
of  Border  States,  said  he  had  approved  all  the 
propositions  in  that  Committee  except  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Hale,  upon  which  he 
did  not  vote.  He  defended  the  Border  States 
for  their  efforts  to  arrange  matters. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  of 
New  Jersey,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
some  compromise. 

The  caucus  unanimously  agreed  to  press 
the  business  of  the  country  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  moved  that 
no  vote  be  taken  on  any  of  the  propositions, 
and  that  the  caucus  adjourn  sine  die,  which 
was  carried. 

The  caucus  was  fully  attended,  and  was 
harmonious  at  the  clo'se  against  all  compro 
mise  in  view  of  the  ultimatum  made  by  the 
disunionists  of  a  positive  session  to  Slavery 
of  all  territory  south  of  36  deg.  30  min. 
They  resolved  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
as  it  is,  and  to  abide  the  issue.  A  corres 
pondent  at  the  capital,  of  a  leading  Repub 
lican  (New  York)  Journal,  wrote  : 

"  It  may  be  stated  that  a  majority  of  the  Repub 
licans  would  sustain  the  extension  of  the  old  Mis 
souri  line,  pure  and  simple,  through  the  present  Ter 
ritory  as  a  final  settlement,  regarding  it  as  a  vindi 
cation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  party  was 
originally  established.  They  will  never  concede  the 
recognition  and  protection  of  Slavery  south  of  it, 
either  in  the  present  or  prospective  territory. 

It    was    announced    in 
Washington,    January   2d,        Seizure  of  Forts. 
that  the   State   authorities 
of  Georgia  had  seized  the  forts  Pulaski  and 
Jackson,  at  Savannah,  and  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  the  same  place. 

The  United  States  Arsenal  at  Mobile,  and 
Fort  Morgan,  were  seized,  Jan.  4th.  These 
seizures  were  expected  by  the  State  Depart- 
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men!  at  Washington,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  the  gathering  sentiment  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  North  against  the  revolution. 
These  acts  of  violence,  and  appropriation  of 
the  unprotected  property  of  the  General  Gov 
ernment,  eventually  awakened  the  spirit  of 
coercion  in  the  breasts  of  men  of  all  parties  in 
the  Free  States — a  spirit  which,  except  for 
such  overt  acts  might  forever  have  slumbered.* 
Januar  y  4th  was  observed  at  Washington 
with  great  solemnity,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  A  sermon,  preached  to  an  immense 
audience, '  by  Rev.  Thomas  Stockton,  Chap- 

*  As  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  forts 
of  the  South,  we  append,  from  Col.  Totten's  Peport, 
a  table  of  the  Navy  Yards  and  Forts  built  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  the  Southern  States,  together 
with  their  cost  and  armament : 

Where  located.  Cost.  ^mjf. 

Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore $146,000        74 

*Ft.  Carrol,  Baltimore 135,000      159 

Ft.  Delaware,  Del.  River,  Del 539,000      151 

Ft.  Madison,  Annapolis,  Md 5,000        31 

Ft.  Severn,  Maryland 6,000        14 

Ft.  Washington,  Potomac  River 575,000        88 

Ft.  Monroe,  Old  Pt.  Comfort,  Va.. .  .2,400,000      371 
Ft.  Calhoun,  H.  R'ds.,  Norfolk,  Va .  .1,664,000      224 

Ft.  Macou,  Beaufort,  N.  C 460,000        61 

Ft.  Johnson,  Cape  Fear,  Wil.,  N.  C..      5,000        10 

Ft.  Caswell,  Oak  Island,  N.  C 571,000        87 

Ft.  Sumter,  Charleston,  S.C 677,000      146 

Castle  Pinckney,  Charleston,  S.  C.. .     43,000        25 

Ft.  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C 75,000        54 

Ft.  Pulaski,  Savannah,  Ga 923,000      150 

Ft.  Jackson,  Savannah,  Ga 80,000        14 

Ft.  Marion,  St.  Augustian,  Fla 51,000        25 

Ft.  Taylor,  Key  West —       185 

Ft.  Jefferson,  Tortugas 298 

Ft.  Barancas,  Pensacola 315,000        43 

Redoubt,  Pensacola 109,000        26 

Ft.  Pickens,  Pensacola 759,000      212 

Ft.  McRee,  Pensacola 384,000      151 

Ft.  Morgan,  Mobile 1,212,000      132 

Ft.  St.  Philip,  Mouth  Miss.  River 143,000      124 

Ft.  Jackson,  Mouth  Miss.  River 817,000      150 

Ft.  Pike,  Rigolets,  La 472,000        49 

Ft.  Macomb,  Chef  Menteur,  La 447,000        49 

Ft.  Livingston,  Barrataria  Bay,  La..  342,000        52 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  incomplete  works  at 
Ship  Island,  Mississippi  River;  Georgetown,  S.  C. ; 
Port  Royal  Roads,  S.  C. ;  Typer  Islands,  Savannah; 
and  at  Galveston,  Brazos,  Santiago,  and  Matagorda 

Bay,  in  Texas. 

*  Incomplete. 


lain,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  was  a  most 
eloquent  invocation  for  the  Union,  for  peace, 
and  for  fraternal  conciliation.  It  impressed 
its  hearers  profoundly. 

During  the  week  troops  were  concentrated 
in  Washington  and  vicinity  to  the  number  of 
about  three  hundred.  Fort  McHenry,  in  Bal 
timore,  was  occupied  by  one  company  of  ar 
tillery,  while  another  company  was  thrown 
into  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 
twelve  miles  below  the  Capital.  The  Navy 
Yard  was  placed  under  a  strong  guard,  and 
every  arrangement  made  for  giving  a  de 
cidedly  "warm  reception"  to  the  madmen 
who  might  attempt  to  seize  the  government 
buildings.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  de 
sign  of  such  a  seizure,  at  that  early  moment 
of  the  revolution,  was  conceived  and  enter 
tained  ;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  such  a 
plot  having  been  concocted.  Even  papers  in 
Richmond  advised  the  seizure.  "  Seizures" 
were,  indeed,  a  potent  agency  in  hastening 
the  revolution.  The  people  were  not  to  be 
hurried,  nor  "precipitated"  in  their  steady 
movement:  public  opinion  was  only  devel 
oped  slowly  by  ordinary  processes.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary,  if  the  leaders  would  instantly 
create  a  fever  for  action,  to  seize  Government 
property,  and  to  urge,  in  justification,  the 
"impending  dangers  of  coercion."  This  is 
the  key  to  the  seizures  at  Pensacola,  Savan 
nah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  A  des 
patch  from  Savannah,  January  5th,  said : 

"  The  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
forts  here  because  the  people  would  rise  against 
them  is  the  merest  subterfuge.  The  only  trouble 
was  the  people  were  not  forward  enough,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  create  an  excitement  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  the  proper  pitch.  The  common  talk  of  the 
town  declares  that  all  these  movements  are  but  pre 
liminary  to  an  attack  upon  the  Federal  Capital. 
Having  a  friendly  country  through  which  to  march, 
and  having  possession  of  the  forts  and  arsenals,  they 
say  that  conquest  would  be  easy.  They  rely  on  the 
supposed  weakness  of, the  Administration,  and  are 
elated  with  the  ease  with  which  they  have  gained 
the  forts  already  taken." 

If  Washington  were  seized,  the  South  would 
provide  an  army  to  retain  it.  This  would 
render  the  proposed  Southern  Confederacy 
the  Government  de  facto,  or  would,  at  least, 
enable  the  conspirators  to  dictate  their  own 
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terms  to  the  North.  The  programme  was  a 
brilliant  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  doubt 
less  embodied  the  combined  suggestions  of 
Messrs.  Toombs,  Floyd,  Governor  Wise,  Wig- 
fall,  and  other  Southern  hot-heads.  The 
President  hud  no  army — only  a  few  compa 
nies  at  his  immediate  disposal ;  and,  having 
no  power  to  call  out  troops,  twenty-five  hun 
dred  Virginians  and  Marylanders  were 
deemed  amply  sufficient  to  hold  the  Federal 
Capital.  Congress  should  not  be  disturbed — 
only  it  should  act  "  circumspectly ;"  and,  as 
for  Mr.  Lincoln — why,  of  course,  he  could  not 
be  inaugurated ! 

All  this  performance  was 
thwarted  by  Gen.  Scott's 
and  Judge  Holt's  judicious 
disposition  of  their  small  but  effective  force 
at  hand,  and  by  the  action  taken  to  place  the 
District  Military  Companies  and  Militia  in  a 
condition  for  service.  The  spirit  of  loyalty 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  day  by  day, 
after  January  1st;  and  if  the  seizure  had  been 
attempted,  after  that  day,  at  the  call  of  the 
President  one  hundred  thousand  men  would 
have  rushed,  in  arms,  to  the  Capital,  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone.  General 
Scott,  at  no  period,  we  are  assured,  felt  the 
city  to  be  insecure — so  well  did  he  know  his 
own  strength  and  the  resources  available  in 
event  of  an  emergency. 

To  become  possessed  of  the  capital,  was, 
beyond  question,  the  dream  of  the  revolu 
tionists.  The  seizure  of  all  the  property  of 
the  government  in  the  Slave  States  was  but 
preliminary  to  the  forcible  possession  of  the 
National  Capital  itself.  The  rapidity  of  ac 
tion  in  the  seceded  States  in  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  government  —  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  an  army  was  brought  into 
the  field — demonstrate  that  the  details  of  the 
revolution  were  matured  by  the  leaders  long 
before  their  movements  became  public.  The 
filling  of  Southern  Arsenals  with  rich  stores 
of  arms  and  munitions — the  withdrawal  of 
garrisons  from  Southern  forts  to  send  them 
far  off  on  the  Western  plains — the  depletion 
of  the  National  treasury  to  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  so  as  to  leave  the  incoming  ad 
ministration  powerless  from  want  of  means — 
the  disruption  of  the  Charleston  Democratic 
Convention,  all  were,  unquestionably,  parts 


of  the  plot  matured,  in  1858,  to  initiate  the 
long  talked-of,  the  long  prayed-for,  the  long 
perfected  scheme  of  a  Slave  Confederacy. 

A  very  interesting  docu 
ment,  bearing  on  this  ques-  The  intrigue  Exposed, 
tion  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
managers  of  the  movement,  was  given  to  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  newspaper,  in  Washington,  under 
date  of  January  9th.  That  journal  said  the 
communication  came  "  from  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  South,  who  formerly  represent 
ed  his  State  with  great  distinction  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress.  Temporarily 
sojourning  in  this  city,  he  has  become  authen 
tically  informed  of  the  facts  recited  in  the 
letter,  which  he  communicates  under  a  sense, 
of  duty,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
makes  himself  responsible."  The  communi 
cation  was  as  follows : 

"  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  9, 1861. 

"  I  charge  that  on  last  Saturday  night  a  caucus 
was  held  in  this  city  by  the  Southern  secession  Sen 
ators  from  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  It  was  then  and 
there  resolved,  in  effect,  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  and  to  control  all  polit 
ical  and  military  operations  for  the  present.  They 
telegraphed  to  complete  the  plan  of  seizing  forts, 
arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  and  advised  the  Con 
ventions  now  in  session,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pass 
ordinances  for  immediate  secession ;  but,  in  order  to 
thwart  any  operations  of  the  Government  here,  the 
Conventions  of  the  seceding  States  are  to  retain 
their  representations  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

"  They  also  advised,  ordered,  or  directed  the  as 
sembling  of  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  se 
ceding  States  at  Montgomery,  on  the  13th  of  Febru 
ary.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  done  by  the  revo 
lutionary  Conventions  usurping  the  powers  of  the 
people,  and  sending  delegates  over  whom  they  will 
lose  all  control  in  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government,  which  is  the  plan  of  the  dictators. 

"  This  caucus  also  resolved  to  take  the  most  effec 
tual  means  to  dragoon  the  Legislatures  of  Tennes 
see,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Vir 
ginia  into  following  the  seceding  States.  Maryland 
is  also  to  be  influenced  by  such  appeals  to  popular 
passion  as  have  led  to  the  revolutionary  steps  which 
promise  a  conflict  with  the  State  and  Federal  Gov 
ernments  in  Texas. 

"  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  ave 
nues  of  information  in  the  South — the  telegraph,  the 
press,  and  the  general  control  of  the  postmasters. 
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They  also  confidently  rely  upon  defections  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

"  The  spectacle  here  presented  is  startling  to  con 
template.  Senators  intrusted  with  the  representa 
tive  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  while  yet  act 
ing  as  the  privy  counsellors  of  the  President,  and 
anxiously  looked  to  by  their  constituents  to  effect 
some  practical  plan  of  adjustment,  deliberately  con 
ceive  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern 
ment  through  the  military  organizations,  the  danger 
ous  secret  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
"  Committees  of  Safety,"  Southern  leagues,  and 
other  agencies  at  their  command  ;  they  have  insti 
tuted  as  thorough  a  military  and  civil  despotism  as 
ever  cursed  a  maddened  country." 

The  confirmation  which  these  statements 
had  in  succeeding  events  gives  assurance  that 
the  writer  was  well  informed,  and  unveils  the 


system  of  intrigue,  of  duplicity,  of  usurpation 
and  wrong  through  which  the  entire  rebel 
lion  was  controlled.  When  the  secret  histo 
ry  of  the  conspiracy  is  written,  the  Southern 
people  will  be  amazed  to  find  to  what  an 
extent  they  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  designing  and  restless  spirits  whose  poli 
tical  ambition  was  only  second  to  their  sel 
fishness  and  slave-owners'  pride.  We  have  yet 
to  learn,  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  evi 
dence  at  this  moment  available — from  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  individual  acts  and  public  move 
ments — that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  instigators  of  the  revolution,  anything  of 
patriotism,  of  pure  motive,  of  earnest  desire 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  If  this,  indeed 
be  true,  time  surely  will  unmask  the  hypoc- 
racy  of  professions  and  acts. 
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MAJOR     ANDERSON     AND      SUSTAINING 


Mr.    Crittenden's 
Speech. 


THE  proceedings  of  this  ! 
week  were  of  the  most  im-  j 
port  ant  and  interesting  na- '! 
ture.  In  the  Senate,  Monday,  (January  7th,) 
Mr.  Crittenden  called  up  his  resolutions  for 
a  reference  of  his  compromise  to  the  people, 
and  supported  the  proposition  with  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  appeal.  It  seemed  to  him  the 
only  course  left — to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  would  be  just  arbiters.  There  wras  no 
thing  improper  in  such  an  appeal — nothing 
which  forbade  it.  He  then  referred  to  the 
features  of  his  propositions,  approving  of  the 
suggested  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as 
desirable,  to  take  the  Slavery  question  from 
Congress  forever.  The  establishment  of  a 
line  dividing  the  common  Territory  was  less  a 
compromise  than  a  fair  adjustment  of  rights. 
The  alternative  was  civil  war.  Were  mem 
bers  of  Congress  prepared  for  such  an  alter 
native  rather  than  recognize  Slavery  in  a  Ter 


ritory  until  it  becomes  a  State  ?  The  Terri 
tory  was  acquired  as  the  common  property 
of  all,  and  now  a  few  attempt  to  exclude  a  por 
tion  from  their  just  rights,  because  they  have 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject.  Were 
Senators  willing  to  sacrifice  the  country 
rather  than  yield  their  scruples?  But,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  have  Senators  any  right  to 
exclude  any  property  ?  The  Constitution  was 
formed  by  men  who  well  knew  we  had  differ 
ent  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  and  no  section  of  the  country  has  a 
right  to  set  up  a  particular  opinion  as  a  rule 
for  all  the  rest.  Suppose  the  different  sec 
tions  had  different  religions,  would  one  sec 
tion  try  to  establish  a  religion  for  the  other  ? 
But  the  pulpit  has  become  the  minister  of 
the  politician,  and  the  politician  has  become 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  No  man  has  the 
right  to  insist  that  another  man's  conscience 
shall  be  ruled  by  his.  But  he  was  to  deal 
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with  the  present,  not  the  past.  He  was  now 
to  consider  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  was 
here  as  advocate  of  the  Union,  contending 
for  what  he  thought  would  save  the  country. 
Was  a  great  party  grown  up  which  would 
introduce  the  Anti-Slavery  principle,  and 
was  that  the  principle  on  which  it  had  tri 
umphed  ?  This  triumph  filled  some  portion 
of  the  Southern  States  with  alarm.  Will  the 
party  now  in  the  proud  triumph  of  victory 
plant  itself  on  platforms  and  dogmas  and  not 
yield  an  inch,  or  will  they,  like  generous  men, 
be  not  only  just  but  liberal?  He  appealed 
to  them  as  patriots  and  countrymen  to  -grant 
equal  rights  to  all.  He  did  not  think  he  was 
asking  them  to  make  concessions,  but  only  to 
grant  equal  rights.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  secession.  It  was  a  new  doc 
trine,  and  an  attempt  to  secede  with  the  bold 
front  of  a  revolution,  is  nothing  but  lawless 
violation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
But  he  only  wanted  to  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  Constitution,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  broken.  If  a  State 
wishes  to  secede,  let  them  proclaim  revolution 
boldly,  and  not  attempt  to  hide  themselves 
under  little  subtleties  of  law,  and  claim  the 
right  of  secession.  A  constitutional  right  to 
bre'ak  the  Constitution,  was  a  new  doctrine. 
He  argued  that  Mr.  Webster  always  went 
against  any  right  of  secession.  On  one  side 
wTas  an  asked  concession,  and  on  the  other 

side  was  civil  war. 

Mr.  Toombs,  having  the 

Mr.  Toombs'  Speech,  floor,  next  followed.  His 
speech  having  been  set  for 
Monday,  had  drawn  a  very  crowded  auditory 
to  wait  upon  its  delivery.  It  was  well  under 
stood  that  it  would  define  the  extreme  South 
ern  programme.  It  was,  as  anticipated,  ex 
tremely  violent  and  defiant ;  in  many  portions 
it  was  rank  with  treasonable  threat  and 
declaration  ;  in  its  entire  spirit  and  matter  it 
exemplified  the  irreconcileable  nature  of  his 
views,  and  those  even  of  the  Conservatives  in 
the  two  Houses.  We  shall  re-produce  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  indicate  its 
spirit  and  intent. 

"  The  success  of  the  Abolitionists  and  their  allies, 
under  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  has  pro 
duced  its  logical  result  already.  They  have,  for  long 
years,  been  sowing  dragon's  teeth,  and  they  have 
finally  got  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  Union,  Sir,  is 
23 


|  dissolved.    That  is  a  fixed  fact 
lying  in  the  way  of  this  discus-         Toombs'  Speech, 
sion,   and    men    may    as    well 
heed  it.      One   of   your    confederates  has    already 
wisely,  bravely,  boldly,  met  the  public  danger,  and 
confronted  it.    She  is  only  ahead  and  beyond  any 
of  her  sisters,  because  of  her  greater  facility  of  ac 
tion.      The   great  majority  of  these   sister  States, 
under  like   circumstances,   consider   her    cause  as 
their  cause  ;  and  I  charge  you,  in  their  name,  here, 
to-day,  '  touch   not  segureturn.'     While   my  friend 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  are   debating  the   constitution 
ality  and  the  expediency  of  seceding  from  the  Union, 
and  while  the  perfidious  authors  of  all  this  mischief 
are  showering  down  denunciations  upon  a  large  por 
tion  of  the   patriotic   men  of   this  country,  those 
brave  men  are  calmly  and  coolly  effecting  what  you 
call  revolution.    Aye,  Sir,  better  than  that — an  arm 
ed  defense.    They  appealed  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  justice — they  appealed  to  fraternity,   until  the 
constitutional  justice  and  fraternity  was  no  longer 
listened  to  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  country. 
And  then,  Sir,  they  prepared  for  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword.    Now,  Sir,  you  may  see  the  glitter  of  the 
bayonet,  and  hear  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  from 
your  capital  to  the  Rio  Grande.        *        *        *        * 
"My  own  position,  and  my  own  demands,  as  I 
will  now  give  them,  are  considered  the  demands  of 
an  extreme  person,  and  what  you,  who  talk  of  Con 
stitutional  right,  consider  treason.     I  believe  that  is 
the  term.    I  believe  for  all  the  acts  which  the  Re 
publican  party  call  treason    and    rebellion,  there 
stands  before  them  as  good  a  traitor  and  as  good  a 
rebel  as  ever  descended  from  revolutionary  loins. 
What  does  this  rebel  demand?    That  these  States 
have  equal  rights  to  go  into  the  common  Territories 
arid  remain  there  with  their  property,  and  be  pro 
tected  by  the  Government  till  such  Territories  shall 
become  States.    We  have  fought  for  this  Territory 
when  blood  was  its  price.    We  have  paid  for  it  when 
money  was  the  price.    I  demand  only  that  I  have 
leave  to  go  into  these   Territories  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  you,  as  equal  in  this  great  confederacy, 
and  enjoy  my  own  property,  receiving  the  protec 
tion  of  a  common  Government  until  they  shall  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  Sovereign  State,  and  choose 
their  own  institutions.     I  demand,  second,  that  pro 
perty  in  slaves  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
from  Government  as  all  other  property,  and  that 
the  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  right 
of  any  State  to  abolish  or  protect  Slavery  in  its  own 
limits.    We   demand  that  a  common  Government 
shall  use  its  power  to  protect  our  property  as  well 
as  yours.    We  pay  as  much  as  you  do.    Our  pro 
perty  is  subject  to  taxation.    We  claim  that  that 
Government  which  recognizes  our  property  for  tax- 
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ation  should  give  it  the  same 
Toombs'  Speech.  protection  it  does  to  your  pro 
perty.  Shall  it  not  do  it  ?  You 
Bay,  No.  You  in  the  Senate  say,  No  ;  the  House  says, 
No  ;  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
whole  conspiracy  against  the  Constitution  there  is 
one  shout  of  No  !  It  is  the  price  of  my  allegiance. 
Withhold  it,  and  you  don't  get  my  obedience. 
There  is  the  philosophy  of  the  armed  men  that  have 
sprung  up  in  this  country,  and  I  hud  rather  see  the 
population  of  my  own,  my  native  land,  beneath  the 
sod,  than  that  they  should  support,  for  one  hour, 
such  a  Government.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
"  I  demand,  third,  that  persons  committing 
crimes  against  slave  property  in  one  State,  shall 
be  delivered  up  by  another  State,  to  which  they 
'may  have  fled.  That  is  another  of  the  demands  of 
an  extremist  and  a  rebet.  [Mr.  Toombs  then  re 
ferred  to  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  as 
supporting  this  demand,  and  proceeded.]  But  the 
non-Slaveholding  States,  regardless  of  their  oaths 
and  compacts,  have  steadily  refused  to  return  the 
men  who  have  stolen  Negroes,  if  these  Negroes  were 
slaves.  This  was  done  long  ago  in  Maine.  We 
remonstrated  and  appealed  for  fraternity.  But  this 
Article  of  the  Constitution  has  been  a  dead  letter  to 
us  from  that  day  to  this.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Seward)  also,  when  Governor,  refused 
this  right  to  Virginia.  He  said  it  was  not  against  the 
laws  of  New  York  to  steal  Negroes,  and  he  would 
not  deliver  up  the  man,  and  these  are  our  Confede 
rates — our  Sister  States.  There  is  a  bargain  and  a 
compact.  They  swore  to  it,  but  you  cannot  bind 
them  by  an  oath.  They  have  a  higher  law.  I  sup 
pose  you  will  undertake  to  whip  freemen  into  loving 
such  brethren  as  that.  You  will  have  a  good  time 
of  it,  no  doubt.  We  want  that  provision  of  the  Con 
stitution  carried  out.  *  *  The  next  demand  is 
that  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  surrendered,  according 
to  the  act  of  1850.  The  Constitution  has  provided 
for  this  rendition.  [He  read  that  article  of  the  Con 
stitution].  But  the  Northern  States  have  tried  al 
ways  to  evade  this.  First,  they  got  up 'the  fiction 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in 
the  States  to  which  the  fugitive  had  fled.  They  did 
not  require  that  for  a  white  man.  White  men  might 
be  delivered  up  every  day,  but  not  slaves.  I  under 
take  to  say  here  that  no  Black  Republican  Legisla 
ture  will  ever  say  it  is  their  duty  to  render  back 
fugitive  slaves.  They  don't  intend  to  do  it.  They 
intend  to  get  possession  of  this  Government,  and  to 
use  their  power  against  us." 

"  The  next  demand  is,  that  no  State  shall  pass  any 
law  intended  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
any  other  State.  When  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas)  introduced  a  bill  here  last  Winter  to 


prevent  invasion,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  speech  at  New 
York,  called  it  a  sedition  bill." 

Mr.  Toombs  then  referred  to  the  old  arti 
cles  of  Confederation,  and  said  the  Constitu 
tion  was  made  simply  to  get  at  the  people's 
pocket — that  was  the  simple  secret  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  false  to  say  "  it  is  ce 
mented  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
Revolution."  It  never  cost  one  drop  of 
blood.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
voted  against  it.  He  continued : 

"It  was  carried  in  the  Con 
vention  of  Virginia  by  only  five  Toombs'  Speech, 
votes.-  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  I  know,  would  rather  stay  in  the 
Union,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  Government  that  has 
never  done  anything  for  us,  and  had  I  the  opportu 
nity  I  should  have  voted  with  the  men  who  voted 
against  it.  Yet  I  have  been  content  to  its  mainte 
nance,  because  while  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  good 
compact,  I  was  bound  by  my  oath  and  by  honor, 
and  by  that  common  prudence  which  leads  men  to 
hold  to  what  they  have  instead  of  flying  to  dangers 
they  know  not  of.  And  I  have  given  it,  and  I  would 
have  given  it,  my  unqualified  support  and  alle 
giance.  All  the  obligations,  all  the  chains  that  fet 
ter  the  limbs  of  my  people,  are  nominated  in  the 
bond.  They  acted  upon  that  conclusion  by  de 
claring  that  the  powers  not  granted  to  the  Govern 
ment,  or  forbidden  to  the  States,  belonged  to^the 
States  respectively. 

"  If,  in  common  justice,  equal  rights  belong  to  our 
States,  when  did  we  get  them  ?  Every  reserved 
right  is  a  Constitutional  right.  The  Northern  doc 
trine  was  the  same  many  years  ago.  They  de 
nounced  Madison  for  the  Virginia,  report  of  1799. 
They  denounced  many  of  the  fathers  because  they 
presumed  to  impugn  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  was  the  universal  ju-dgment  and  decla 
ration  of  every  Free  State  of  this  Union.  Very  well. 
Come  to  the  compact.  It  is  not  in  the  bond  to  ex 
clude  us  from  the  common  Territory.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  we  have  a  right  to  go  there  and 
have  a  right  to  be  protected  there.  But  Mr.  Lincoln 
says, '  I  don't  care  for  the  Supreme  Court — I  will 
turn  you  out  anyhow.'  Then  you  must  take  my 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  You  won't  take 
thl  Supreme  Court  as  the  arbiter,  or  the  opinions 
of  Madison,  .Jefferson,  or  the  fathers.  You  take  no 
thing  but  your  own  judgment.  Your  States  discard 
the  Court  and  our  construction,  and  say  you  will 
drive  us  out.  Come  and  do  it.  You  will  find  us 
ready.  Come  and  do  it.  If  this  is  the  argument, 
then  the  sword  alone  becomes  the  constitutional  ar 
biter.  It  may  be  secession,  it  may  be  revolution, 
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but  it  is  a  free  country  in  arms 
Mr.  Toombs  Speech,      and  standing  for  the  right.  *     * 

#  #  *  *  They  have  made  a 
proclamation  of  outlawry  against  us.  The  Con 
stitution  gives  them  no  warrant  for  this  thing. 
Your  Chicago  Platform  and  declaration  of  prin 
ciples  expressly  declares,  very  much  like  the 
unjust  Judge  that  you  neither  fear  God  nor  re 
gard  man.  He  read  from  the  Chicago  Platform  the 
article  denying  the  legal  existence  of  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  Then  you  declare  that  the  treaty 
of  1803  was  null  and  void,  and  no  law  at  all.  You 
declare  that  the  acts  by  whieh  we  organized  and 
protected  the  Territories  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi,  are  all  null  and  void,  and  no  laws ;  and 
you  declare  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  null  and  void,  and  no  law, 
and  that  there  is  no  Constitution  but  the  Chicago 
Platform.  You  swear  to  support  this  Government 
with  this  understanding.  But  my  friend  from  Ken 
tucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  says  we  can't  secede — we 
can't  revolutionize.  What  can  we  do  ?  Why,  you 
can  submit,  for,  they  say,  we  are  the  strongest,  and 
we  will  hang  you.  I  will  take  that  right.  I  will 
take  the  Constitution,  and  I  will  defend  it  against 
the  sword  or  the  halter.  We  are  willing  to  defend 
that  right  with  the  halter  around  our  necks,  and  to 
meet  these  Black  Republicans,  their  myrmidons  and 
allies  whenever  they  choose  to  come  on.  *  * 
"  You  have  outlawed  us — you  avow  it.  Mr  Lin 
coln  declares  it.  Your  platform,  your  papers,  your 
Legislatures,  declare  it ;  and  there  is  bnt  one  voice 
rolling  throughout  your  entire  phalanx — that  we 
shall  be  outlawed  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  say  we  will  not ;  and  I  will  never  com 
promise  that  right,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
won't  buy  a  shameful  peace.  I  prefer  war.  Geor 
gia  is  on  the  war-path,  on  a  proposition  of  this 
kind." 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Wednesday. 

In  the  House,  Monday,  a 

Pesolution  to  En-  .    .  .  . 

dorse  Anderson.  most  interesting  ^  episode 
.  occurred,  on  the  introduc 

tion,  by  Mr.  Adrian,  of  N.  J.,  of  a  resolution 
approving  the  act  of  Major  Anderson,  and  to 
support  the  President  in  his  effort  to  enforce 
the  laws,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  fully  approve  the  bold  and 
patriotic  act  of  Major  Anderson,  in  withdrawing 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  deter 
mination  of  the  President  to  maintain  that  fearless 
officer  in  his  present  condition  ;  and  we  will  support 
the  President  in  all  constitutional  measures  to  en 
force  the  laws  and  preserve  the  Union." 

This  was  followed  by  marked  excitement 
and  personal  feeling.  Its  introduction  was 


objected  to  by  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  as.  cal 
culated  to  do  harm  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Adrian  said  the  country  de 
manded  it,  and  called  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  get  it  before  the  House.  During  the 
calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
suspend,  the  running  remarks  elicited  formed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  en 
tire  session,  while  the  result  had  a  very  im 
portant  bearing  on  the  ultimate  question  of 
National  affairs.  We  give,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  the  entire  report  of  the  remarks 
elicited,  as  the  names  of  certain  prominent 
gentlemen  were  called : 

When  Mr.   Leach's  (S.   Am.,  Interesting 

N.    C.)   name   was    called,  he  Episode, 

said  he  could  not  give  his  vote 
for  the  resolution,  although  he  would  like  to  give  his 
vote  for  any  man  who  would  save  the  Union. 

Mr.  McKean  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  said  a,  few  more  men 
like  Major  Anderson  would  quiet  the  country, 

Mr.  Hindrnan  (Dem.,  Ark.)  wanted  a  vote,  and  to 
ascertain  who  had  proved  a  traitor  to  every  principle. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Rep.  Pa.)  approving  the  conduct 
of  Major  Anderson,  voted  Yea. 

Mr.  Hill  (S.  Am.,  Ga.)  was  an  advocate  of  peace, 
but  conceived  the  resolution  could  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  harm. 

The  rules  were  suspended — 134  against  53. 

Mr.  Bocock  (Dem.,  Va.)  moved  to  lay  the  'resolu 
tion  on  the  table.  He  wanted  to  show  a  disposition 
to  get  rid  of  this  firebrand  motion. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  (Rep., 111.)— We  sustain  the  Govern 
ment. 

Mr.  Hindman  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  in 
order  for  him  to  propound  a  question  to  Mr.  Adrain 
for  information  ? 

Voices  from  the  Republican  side — "  Not  in  or 
der." 

Mr.  Hindman — I  am  not  asking  the  opinion  of 
Black  Republican  gentlemen. 

The  Speaker  said  nothing  was  in  order  but  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

When  John  Cochrane's  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  name  was 
reached,  he  said,  having  cause  to  believe  that  An 
derson  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  I  vote  Aye.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dunn  (Rep.,  Ind.) — Believing  Anderson  acted 
on  his  sole  responsibility,  I  vote  Aye.  [Renewed 
Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hamilton  (Dem.,  Texas)  believed  Anderson 
ought  to  be  sustained  by  the  Government,  but  for 
other  reasons  he  voted  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Moore  (S.  Am.,  Ky.)— As  the  Secretary  of 
War  denounced  the  act  of  Anderson,  I  vote  No. 
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Mr.  Hatton  (S.  Am.,  Teun.) 
believing  the  resolution  would 
do  harm  and  no  Sood,  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  (Dem.,  Ohio) — I  vote  for  peace 
and  compromise.  You  refuse  it.  I  vote  now  against 
force.  No. 

Mr.  Hindman  (Dem.,  Ark.)  said  if  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  any  other  officer,  directly 
or  indirectly,  justified  the  act  of  Major  Anderson,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  guilty  of  treason 
and  inciting  civil  war. 

Mr.  Kunkel  (Dem.,  Md.)  believing  that  Major  An 
derson  acted  more  for  personal  safety  than  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  voted  No. 

Mr.  Logan  (Dem.,  111.) — As  the  resolution  meets 
'  my  unqualified  approbation,  I  vote  Aye. 

Mr.  Mallory  (S.  Am.,  Ky.)  while  willing  to  sustain 
Major  Anderson,  would  not  vote  for  the  resolution, 
pledging  him  in  advance  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  McKenty  (Dem.,  Pa.) — I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  one  of  the  most  conservative  dis 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania — cue  that  is  strongly  Demo 
cratic.  Our  political  difficulties  and  sympathies 
have  been  always  with  the  South.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  single  man  in  my  district  that  does  not 
sustain  tbe  President  in  his  course.  While  we  have 
stood  by  South  Carolina  at  the  ballot-box,  we  con- 
not  sustain  her  in  her  treason  against  the  General 
Government.  I  feel  that  the  act  of  the  President  is 
merely  defensive  ;  and  if  the  last  page  of  our  na 
tion's  history  is  to  be  a  bloody  one,  the  responsibili 
ty  must  rest  with  those  who  will  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Moore  (Dem.,  Ky.) — If  the  question  was  can- 
fined  to  the  simple  act  of  approving  of  Anderson,  he 
might  vote  aye ;  but  he  could  not  support  the  re 
mainder  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Nixon  (Rep.,  N.J.)— As  I  stand  on  the  Con 
stitution  and  laws,  I  vote  Yea. 

Mr.  Pry  or — As  I  believe  the  act  of  Major  Ander 
son  to  foster  civil  war,  I  vote  Nay. 

Mr.  Rust  (Dem.,  Ark.)  as  Anderson  had  shown  no 
extraordinary  courage  in  abandoning  a  weak  work 
for  a  safe  one,  and  as  the  President  had  pledged  his 
word  not  to  change  the  condition  of  the  forts,  voted 
Nay. 

Mr.  Sickles  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  believed  his  constitu 
ents  were  unfalteringly  opposed  to  coercion  against 
the  sovereign  States  ;  nevertheless,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  they  regard  Major  Anderson's  act  as  within 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions  and  the  scope  of  his  duty 
and  patriotism — that  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the 
President  to  preserve  the  Union  by  upholding  the 
Constitution — he  believed  he  gave  an  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  voting  Yea. 
[Applause  from  Republican  side.] 


Interesting 
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Mr.  Stevenson  (Dem.,  Ky.) 
did  not  know  what  measures 
the  President  contemplated, 
therefore  he  was  not  willing  to  pledge  himself  to 
anything  looking  to  coercion.  Whenever  a  measure 
of  that  kind  shall  be  presented,  he  would  inflexibly 
oppose  it  from  end  to  end.  He  voted  Nay. 

Mr.  Stokes  (S.  Am.  Tenn..  had  no  objection  to  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution,  but  had  to  the  latter  part. 
He  did  not  believe  the  resolution  had  a  tendency  to 
reconcile  or  to  restore  peace.  It  was  known  he  was 
for  peace  and  compromise,  and  for  healing  the  dis 
turbing  questions  which  excite  .and  distract  the 
country;  but  he  did  not  believe  this  resolution 
would  heal  the  difficulties,  therefore  he  voted  Nay. 

Mr.  Moore  (Dem,,  Ala.)  said  a  solemn  compact 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  representatives 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  President ;  that  the  forts 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  or  reinforced.  He  wished 
it  to  be  recorded  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
in  her  weakness,  kept  her  faith  when  these  forts 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  homes 
and  firesides.  I  vote  Nay. 

The  Republican  side  called  him  to  order,  objecting 
to  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Barksdale  (Dem.,  Miss.)  amid  shouts  for  order 
from  the  Republican  side,  and  much  general  excite 
ment,  said  this  resolution  was  a  fireband  cast  into 
the  South  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  revolution  and 
insurrection.  It  was  infamous  and  cowardly. 

He  could  not  be  hear4  throughout  owing  to  the 
great  state  of  confusion.  He  took  his  seat  remark 
ing  that  he  had  said  all  he  wanted  to  say.  The 
Speaker's  hammer  had  repeatedly  called  him  to  or 
der. 

Mr.  Barrett  (Dem.,  Mo.)  indorsed  Majoi  Ander 
son's  act,  but  as  no  official  information  had  been 
transmitted  concerning  it,  he  deemed  it  an  improper 
subject  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gilmer  (S.  Am.,  N,  C.)  approved  the  conduct 
of  Major  Anderson  ;  but  as  the  House  had  refused 
to  admit  a  proposition  for  adjustment  of  the  difficul 
ties,  he  could  not  in  the  face  ot  that  fact  vote  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Webster  (S.  Am.,  Md.)  said  the  South  had 
held  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  North,  but  the 
North  had  shown  themselves  adverse,  as  for  this 
olive  branch  they  had  offered  the  sword  of  war.  He 
voted  Nay. 

Mr.  Florence  (Dem.,  Penn.)  considered  this  reso- 
lulion  as  calculated  to  provoke  mischief,  and  to  do 
more  narm  than  good ;  therefore  he  voted  Nay. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed  by  a  vote 
of  124  to  56. 

This  result  was  received  with  acclamations 
throughout  the  North,  all  parties  uniting  in 
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expressions  of  loyalty.  It  was  the  first  reso 
lution  of  the  session  looking  to  the  "  enforce 
ment  of  the  laws"  and  to  sustaining  the 
President.  It  indicated  to  him  the  course 
which  Congress  was  now  willing  to  sustain 
him  in  pursuing. 

Mr.  Etheridge  of  Tennes 
see,  previous  to  this  vote, 
had  asked  leave  to  intro 
duce  resolutions  embodying  the  substance- 
matter  of  the  propositions  agreed  to  by  the 
Border  State  Committee  [See  page  172.] ; 
but  the  usual  protest,  "  I  object !"  gave  them 
their  quietus.  Mr.  Etheridge  tried  to  force 
it  upon  the  House  by  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  but  a  vdte  not  to  suspend  decided 
against  him.  The  loss  of  these  resolutions 
and  the  adoption  of  that  offered  by  Mr. 
Adrian,  seemed  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  that 
the  House  was  becoming  less  considerate  of 
compromise  and  more  solicitous  of  an  enforce 
ment  of  the  laws. 

The  House  adjourned  to  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  President's  Message, 
covering  the  correspondence  with  the  South 
Carolina  Commissioners,  was  transmitted  to 
the  two  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  its  reading, 
and  the  reception  of  the  correspondence, 
gave  rise  to  an  exciting  passage  between  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  King,  of  New 
York.  The  Message,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard,  was  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Senate  and 

"  House  of  Representatives. 

"  At  the  opening  of  your 
present  session,  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.  I  expressed 
my  opinion  freely,  concerning  the  original  causes  of 
these  dangers,  and  recommended  such  measures  as 
I  believed  would  have  the  effect  of  tranquilizing  the 
country,  saving  it  from  the  peril  in  which  it  had  been 
needlessly  and  most  unfortunately  thrown. 

"  Those  opinions  and  recommendations  I  do  not 
propose  now  to  repeat.  My  own  convictions  upon 
the  whole  subject  remain  unchanged.  The  fact  that 
a  great  calamity  was  impending  over  the  nation  was 
even  at  that  time  acknowledged  by  every  intelligent 
citizen.  It  had  already  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  necessary 
consequences  of  the  alarm  thus  produced  were  most 
deplorable.  The  imports  fell  off  with  a  rapidity 
never  knoAvn  before,  except  in  the  time  of  war,  in 
the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  Treasury 
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was  unexpectedly  left  without 
means,  which  it  had  reasonably 
counted  upon  to  meet  its  public 
engagements.  Trade  was  paralyzed,  manufactures 
were  stopped,the  best  public  securities  suddenly  sunk 
in  the  market,  every  species  of  property  depreciated 
more  or  less,  and  thousands  of  poor  men  who  de 
pended  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread, 
were  turned  out  of  employment. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
information  upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  which  is 
more  satisfactory  than  what  I  was  then  obliged  to 
communicate.  On  the  contrary,  matters  are  still 
worse  at  present  than  they  then  were.  When  Con 
gress  met,  a  strong  hope  pervaded  the  whole  public 
mind  that  some  amicable  adjilstment  of  the  subject 
would  be  speedily  made  by  the  Representatives  of. 
the  States,  which  might  restore  peace  between  the 
conflicting  sections  of  the  country.  That  hope  has 
been  diminished  by  every  hour  of  delay,  and  as  the 
prospect  of  a  bloodless  settlement  fades  away,  the 
public  distress  becomes  more  and  more  aggravated* 
As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Treasury  notes,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
the  17th  of  December  last,  were  advertised  accord 
ing  to  law,  and  that  no  responsible  bidder  offered  to 
take  any  considerable  sum  at  par,  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  twelve  per  cent.  From  these  facts,  it 
appears  that  in  a  Government  organized  like  ours, 
domestic  strife,  or  even  a  well-grounded  fear  of  civil 
hostilities  is  more  destructive  of  public  and  private 
interests  than  the  most  formidable  foreign  war. 

"  In  my  annual  message  I  expressed  the  convic 
tion,  which  I  have  long  deliberately  held,  and  which 
recent  reflection  has  only  tended  to  deepen  and  con 
firm,  that  no  State  has  the  right,  by  its  own  act,  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  or  to  throw  off  its  Federal 
obligation  at  pleasure.  I  also  declare  my  opinion 
to  be,  that  even  if  that  right  existed,  and  should  be 
exercised  by  any  State  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Ex 
ecutive  Department  of  this  Government  had  no 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  recognize  its 
validity  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  such 
State.  This  left  me  no  alternative,  as  the  chief  ex 
ecutive  officer,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  collect  the  public  revenue  and  protect 
the  public  property,  so  far  as  this  might  be  practi 
cable,  under  existing  laws.  This  is  still  my  purpose. 
My  province  is  to  execute,  not  to  make  the  laws.  It 
belongs  to  Congress  exclusively  to  repeal,  modify  or 
enlarge  their  provisions,  to  meet  exigencies  as  they 
may  occur.  I  possess  no  dispensing  power,  I  cer 
tainly  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war  upon  any 
State,  and  I  arn  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Constitu 
tion  has  wisely  withheld  that  power, "even  from  Con 
gress. 
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"  But  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  use  military  force  defensively 
against  those  who  resist  the 
Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  func 
tions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  clear  and  undeniable. 
But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States 
toward  each  other,  has  already  far  transcended  and 
cast  into  the  shade  the  ordinary  Executive  duties  al 
ready  provided  for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such 
vast  and  alarming  proportions  as  to  place  the  sub 
ject  entirely  above  and  beyond  Executive  control. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  revolution.  Therefore,  I  commend 
the  question  to  Congress,  as  the  only  human  tribu 
nal  under  Providence  possessing  the  power  to  meet 
the  existing  emergency.  To  them,  exclusively,  be 
longs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  military  force,  in  all  cases  contem 
plated  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  alone  possess 
the  power  to  remove  all  the  grievances  which  might 
lead  to  war,  and  to  secure  peace  and  union  to  this 
distracted  country.  On  them,  and  on  them  alone, 
rests  the  responsibility.  The  Union  is  a  sacred 
trust  left  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers  for  their  des 
cendants,  and  never  did  any  other  people  inherit 
such  a  legacy.  It  has  rendered  us  prosperous  in 
peace  and  triumphant  in  war.  The  National  Flag 
has  floated  in  glory  over  every  sea,  and  under  its 
shadow  American  citizens  have  found  protection  and 
respect  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun.  If  we  descend 
to  considerations  of  purely  material  interest  when, 
in  the  history  of  all  time,  has  a  Confederacy  been 
bound  together  by  such  strong  ties  of  mutual  inter 
est?  Each  portion  of  it  is  dependent  upon  all,  and 
all  upon  each  portion,  for  prosperity  and  domestic 
security.  Free  trade  throughout  the  whole  supplies 
the  wants  of  one  portion  from  the  productions  of 
another,  and  scatters  wealth  everywhere.  The  great 
planting  and  farming  States  require  the  aid  of  the 
commercial  and  navigating  States  to  send  their  pro 
ductions  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  fur 
nish  the  naval  power  to  render  their  transportation 
secure  against  all  hostile  attacks. 

"  Should  the  Union  perish  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  excitement,  we  have  already  had  a  sad 
foretaste  of  the  universal  suffering  which  would 
result  from  its  destruction.  The  calamity  would  be 
severe  in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and  would  be 
quite  as  great,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  Southern  as 
in  the  Northern  States. 

"  The  greatest  aggravation  of  the  evil,  and  that 
which  would  place  us  in  the  most  unfavorable  light, 
both  before  the  world  and  posterity  is,  as  I  am  firm 
ly  convinced,  that  the  secession  movement  has  been 
chiefly  based  upon  misapprehension  at  the  South  of 


the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
in  several  of  the  Northern  The  rre^rtgeent's  M-es- 
States.  Let  the  question  be 
answered  from  the  political  assemblies  to  the  ballot- 
box,  and  the  people  themselves  would  speedily  re 
dress  the  serious  grievances  which  the  South  have 
suffered.  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  the  trial  be  made 
before  we  plunge  into  an  armed  conflict,  upon  the 
mere  assumption  that  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
Time  is  a  great  conservative  power.  Let  us  pause  at 
the  momentous  point,  and  afford  the  people,  both  at 
the  North  and  South,  an  opportunity  for  reflection. 
Would  that  South  Carolina  had  been  convinced  of 
this  truth  before  her  precipitate  action.  I  therefore 
appeal  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  country  to 
declare  in  their  might  that  the  Union  must  and  shall 
be  preserved  by  all  constitutional  means. 

"  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  devote 
yourselves  to  the  question  how  this  can  be  accom 
plished  in  peace.  All  other  questions,  when  com 
pared  with  this,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  pre 
sent  is  no  time  for  palliatives.  Prompt  action  is 
required.  A  delay  in  Congress  to  prescribe  or  recom 
mend  a  distinct  and  practical  proposition  for  conci 
liation,  may  drive  us  to  a  point  from  which  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  recede.  A  common  ground  on 
which  conciliation  and  harmony  may  be  produced 
is  surely  not  unattainable.  The  proposition  to  com 
promise  by  letting  the  North  have  exclusive  control 
of  the  Territory  above  a  certain  line,  and  to  give 
Southern  institutions  protection  below  that  line, 
ought  to  receive  universal  approbation.  In  itself, 
indeed,  it  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  when 
the  alternative  is  between  reasonable  concession  on 
both  sides  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  it  is  au 
imputation  on  the  patriotism  of  Congress  to  assert 
that  its  members  will  hesitate  a  moment.  Even 
now  the  danger  is  upon  us. 

"  In  several  States  which  have  not  yet  seceded, 
the  forts,  arsenals,  and  magazines  of  the  United 
States  have  been  seized.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  step  which  has  been  taken  since  the  com 
mencement  of  the  troubles.  This  public  property 
has  long  been  left  without  garrisons  and  troops  for 
its  protection,  because  no  person  doubted  its  secu 
rity  under  the  flag  of  the  country  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  Besides,  our  small  army  has  scarcely  been 
sufficient  to  guard  our  remote  frontiers  against  In 
dian  incursions.  The  seizure  of  this  property,  from 
all  appearances,  has  been  purely  aggressive,  and 
not  in  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State 
or  States  to  remain  in  the  Union.  At  the  beginning 
of  these  unhappy  troubles,  I  determined  that  no  act 
of  mine  should  increase  the  excitement  in  either  sec 
tion  of  the  country.  If  the  political  conflict  were  to 
end  in  civil  war,  it  was  my  determined  purpose  not 
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to  commence  it,  nor  to  furnish 
an  excuse  for  it  in  any  act  of 
this  Government.  My  opinion 
remains  unchanged,  that  justice  as  well  as  sound 
policy  requires  us  still  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of 
he  questions  at  issue  between  the  North  and  South. 
Entertaining  this  conviction,  I  refrained  even  from 
sending  reenforcements  to  Major  Anderson,  who 
commanded  the  forts  of  Charleston  harbor,  until  an 
absolute  necessity  for  doing  so  should  make  itself 
apparent,  lest  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  menace  of 
military  coercion,  and  thus  furnish  a  provocation, 
or,  at  least,  a  pretext,  for  an  outbreak  on  the  p-art 
of  South  Carolina.  No  necessity  for  these  reen 
forcements  seemed  to  exist.  I  was  assured,  by  dis 
tinguished,  upright  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina, 
that  no  attack  on  Major  Anderson  was  intended,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State 
authorities  as  much  as  it  was  my  own  to  avoid  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  eventually  follow  a 
military  collision. 

"  And  here  I  deem  it  proper  to  submit,  for 
your  information,  copies  of  a  communication  da 
ted  28th  December,  1860,  addressed  to  me  by 
R.  W.  Barnwell,  J.  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr, 
Commissioners  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  accom 
panying  documents,  and  copies  of  my  answer 
thereto,  dated  December  31st.  [See  pages  145-149.] 
In  further  explanation  of  Major  Anderson's  removal 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  after  my  answer  to  the  South  Carolina 
Commissioners,  the  War  Department  received  a  let 
ter  from  that  gallant  officer  dated  December  27th, 
1860,  the  day  after  his  movement,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

"  I  will  add  as  my  opinion,  that  many  things  con 
vinced  me  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  designed 
to  proceed  to  a  hostile  act  (evidently  referring  to  the 
orders  dated  December  llth,  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  War.)  Under  this  impression,  I  could  not  hesitate 
that  it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  move  my  command 
from  a  fort  which  we  could  not  probably  have  held 
longer  than  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours,  to  this  one 
where  my  power  of  resistance  is  increased  to  a  very 
great  degree." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  concluding  part  of 
the  orders  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  smallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you, 
perhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts, 
but  an  attack  on,  or  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
either  one  of  them,  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  you  may  then  put  your  command  into 
either  of  them,  which  you  may  deem  most  proper  to 
increase  its  power  of  resistance.  You  are  also  au 
thorized  to  take  similar  defensive  steps  whenever 
you  have  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to 
a  hostile  act. 


"  It  is  said  that  serious  apprehensions  are  to  some 
extent  entertained,  in  which  I  do  not  share,  that 
the  peace  of  the  District  may  be  disturbed  before 
the  4th  of  March  next.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  preserve  it,  and  this  duty  shall  be  per 
formed. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  re 
mark  that  I  have  often  warned  my  countrymen  of 
the  dangers  which  now  surround  us.  This  may  be 
the  last  time  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  officially.  1 
feel  that  my  duty  has  been  faithfully,  though  it  may 
be  imperfectly  performed  ;  and  whatever  the  result 
may  be,  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  consciousness 
that  I  at  least  meant  well  for  my  country. 

(Signed)  "  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

"  Washington  City,  Jan.  8,  1861." 

Davis,  of  Miss.,  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  accompanying  papers.  He  referred  to 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  mission,  and  to  the 
amiable  character  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
country,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  expect 
something  good  from  their  presence.  But 
they  had  returned,  and  the  President  had  not 
even  referred  to  the  termination  of  their  mis 
sion.  He  added  :  "  He,"  (the  President,) 
"stops  with  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  them, 
and  which  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  to  the 
high  office  which  he  holds,  was  wanting  in 
fairness,  and  was  a  perversion  of  the  argu 
ments  which  they  had  presented.  They  re 
plied  to  him,  and  exposed  the  unfairness  of 
his  treatment  of  the  facts  which  they  stated, 
certainly  in  a  manner  most  uncomfortable  to 
him,  and  he  returned  their  letter  as  one 
which  he  could  not  receive.  In  his  com 
munication  to  us  he  does  not  even  permit  us 
to  know  that  these  Commissioners  had  at 
tempted  to  reply  to  the  positions  he  had 
taken.  But,  with  this  great  misstatement  of 
his  paper  to  them,  he  sends  that  paper  to  the 
world  without  even  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  answered.  I  have  an  authentic 
copy  of  their  answer,  and  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  that  it  may  be  read." 

Mr.  King  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) 
interposed,    objected,    say-       Exciting  Passage, 
ing  that  the  Senator  (Mr. 
Davis)   talks   of  the  high   character  of  the 
Commissioners.     Benedict  Arnold  and  Aaron 
Burr  once  also  had  high  characters. 

Mr.  Davis  called  Mr.  King  to  order,  re 
marking,  that  he  (Mr.  K.)  once  occupied  a 
higher  position  than  he  does  now. 
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Mr.  King — These  men  were  here  with  a 
treasonable  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis — I  call  the  Senator  to  order.  I 
sent  a  paper  to  be  read,  Sir. 

Mr.  King — I  call  the  Senator  to  order.  I 
object  to  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Davis — If  the  Senator  has  the  meanness 
to  object,  let  it  come  back. 

Mr.  King  said  he  objected  to  the  reading. 
He  did  not  want  to  hear  the  papers  read. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  on  a  point  of  or 
der,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  on 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  that  the  paper  was 
understood  to  be  part  of  the  Senate  papers. 

Mr.  King  said  he  objected  to  the  reception 
of  the  paper,  as  he  supposed  it  was  to  supply 
a  defect  in  the  President's  Message. 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained — 
31  to  19.  And  it  was  also  ordered  to  be  read 
—36  to  13. 

The  reading  of  the  last  letter  again  called 
up  Mr.  Davis.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  :  "  I  feel  now,  even  more  than  before, 
pity  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  Fallen,  indeed,  is  that  Executive, 
who  so  lately  was  borne  into  the  high  office 
which  he  holds,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  land,  when  he  comes  down 
to  depend  upon  the  Senators  from  New  York 
for  protection."  He  then  asked :  "  Why, 
after  the  reception  of  the  last  letter,  the  Presi 
dent  had  not  called  upon  the  Commissioners 
for  the  means  by  which  peace  could  be  re 
stored  ?  Thus  he  would  have  initiated  a 
measure  which  might  have  led  to  auspicious 
results,  and  might  have  turned  away  civil 
war.  Then  we  should  not  have  stood  waiting 
hourly,  as  we  do  to  day,  for  what  the  tele 
graph  may  bring  us  to  decide  whether  we  are 
to  have  peace  or  war." 

Mr.  Crittenden  called  up  his  resolutions. 
Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H.,  moved  to  substitute  the 
following : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  coun 
try  ;  that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amend 
ed,  and  an  extrication  from  our  present  difficulties 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  rather  than  in  new  guarantees  for  particular 
interests,  or  compromises,  or  concessions  to  unrea 
sonable  demands. 


"  Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
or  overthrow  the  Constitution,  with  the  expectation 
of  constructing  it  anew,  are  dangerous  and  illusory, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  no  reconstruction 
is  practicable;  and,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  di 
rected  all  the  energies  of  the  Government." 

The  whole  matter  was  laid  over. 

In  the  House  Wednesday  was  also  a  day 
of  excitement.  At  the  reception  and  read 
ing  of  the  President's  Message,  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Michigan,  moved  that  the  Message  be  re 
ferred  to  a  Special  Com- 

.  ,    .  Howard's    Special 

mittee  of  Five,  with  mstruc-       Coramittee  on  the 
tions   to    inquire   whether  Message 

any  Executive  officers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  or  are  now  treat 
ing  or  holding  communication  with  any  per 
son  or  persons  for  the  transfer  of  forts  and 
other  property ;  whether  any  demand  for 
their  surrender  has  been  made,  and  by  whom, 
and  what  answer  has  been  given ;  whether 
any  officer  or  officers  have  entered  into  any 
pledge  not  to  send  reenforcement  of  troops 
to  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  if  so,  when, 
where,  by  whom,  and  on  what  consider 
ations  ;  whether  the  Custom-house,  Post-of 
fice,  and  arsenal  at  Charleston  have  been 
seized,  by  whom  held  in  possession  ;  whether 
any  revenue  cutter  has  been  seized,  and  whe 
ther  any  efforts  have  been  made  to  recover 
it.  The  Committee  to  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  report  from  time 
to  time  such  facts  as  may  be  required  by  the 
national  honor,  &c. 

This  stirred  up  the  opposition  to  a  deter 
mined  resistance.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
ineffectually  sought  to  introduce  a  substitute. 
Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  sought  to  have  the 
Message  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Phelps,  of  Mo.,  would  oppose  the  resolu 
tion  as  offering,  instead  of  a  remedy  for  evils, 
a  mere  effort  to  indict  somebody.  Mr.  Flo 
rence,  (Dem.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the 
resolution,  believing  it  to  be  productive  of 
no  good.  So  of  Hill,  of  Georgia,  and  Mar 
tin,  of  Virginia,  the  latter  of  whom  deemed 
it  a  firebrand.  The  resolution  finally  passed 
—  133  to  62.  On  further  motion  of  Mr. 
Leake,  the  Special  Committee,  now  ordered 
on  the  Message,  was  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  any  arms  have  recently  been  remov- 
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ed  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Pittsburgh  ;  and 
if  so,  by  whose  authority  and  for  what  reason. 

In  the  Senate,  Friday,  the  Crittenden  res 
olutions  were  called  up.  Mr.  Turnbull  moved 
an  amendment,  approving  the  conduct  of 
Major  Anderson  in  withdrawing  from  Fort 
Moultrie  to  Fort  Surnter ;  also  approving  the 
determination  of  the  President  to  maintain 
that  officer  in  his  present  condition,  and 
avowing  that  we  will  support  the  President 
in  all  Constitutional  measures  for  the  en 
forcement  of  the  laws  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  then  addressed  the 
Senate  at  length  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
He  reviewed  the  course  of  events,  and  as 
sumed  that  the  South  had  but  one  path  to 
pursue — either  to  obtain  a  concession  to  her 
demands  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  The 
nature  of  these  demands  he  thus  stated  : 

"  I  now  ask  what  should  be 

Hunter's  Speech.  the  nature  of  that  guarantee 
that  would  effectually  protect 
our  social  system  from  such  assaults  as  these  ?  They 
must  be  guarantees  of  a  kind  that  will  stop  up  all 
the  avenues  through  which  they  threaten  to  assail  the 
social  system  of  the  South.  There  must  be  Constitu 
tional  amendments  which  should  pro  vide,  First,  That 
Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  dock 
yards,  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States. 

"  Second:  Congress  shall  not  abolish,  tax,  or 
obstruct  the  Slave-trade  between  the  States. 

"  Third:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  States 
to  suppress  combination  within  its  jurisdiction,  for 
the  armed  invasion  of  any  other  State. 

"  fourth :  States  shall  be  admitted,  with  or 
without  Slavery,  according  to  the  election  of  the 
people. 

"  Ftjlh:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  States  to 
restore  fugitive  slaves,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  same. 

"  Sixth :  Fugitives  from  justice  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  those  who  have  offended  the  laws  of  a  State 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  have  escaped  there 
from. 

"'Seventh:  Congress  shall  recognize,  and  protect 
as  property,-  what  is  held  to  be  such  by  the  laws  of 
any  State,  in  the  Territories,  dockyards,  arsenals, 
forts,  and  wherever  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  These  are,  of  course,  liable  to  excep 
tions — First:  Congress  may  leave  Slavery  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories,  when' they  shall  be  ready 
to  pass  into  the  condition  of  a  State,  with  the  usual 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  non- 
Slaveholding  States.  This  exception  is  designed  to 
24 


apply  to  those  cases  when  we 
annex  a  country,  and  they  are        Hunter's  Speech, 
not  quite  ready  to  come  in  as  a 
State.    The  next  exception  is,  that  Congress  may  di 
vide  the  Territories,  so  that  Slavery  shall  be  prohibit 
ed  in  one  portion,  and  be  recognized  and  protected  in 
the  other ;  provided  the  law  is  sanctioned  by  a  majo 
rity  of  Senators.    This  exception  is  intended  to  ap 
ply  to  cases  when  unpeopled  Territory  is  annexed, 
and  is  subject  to  fair  division  between  sections." 

But  these  wrere  not  all  that  were  necessary 
to  preserve  the  South  from  encroachments.  He 
assumed  the  unequivocal  position  that  she 
must  have  guarantees  of  power  as  well  as  guar 
antees  of  principle,  otherwise  the  South  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority  of  the  North. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  system  of  government,  so  as  to  give  each 
section  a  constant  representative  in  the  Presi 
dential  chair.  As  this  scheme  has  found 
some  favor  among  "  re-constructionists,"  we 
may  give  the  Senator's  propositions  on  this 
head : 

"  In  the  first  place  I  would  resort  to  a  dual 
Executive,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in 
another  form.  I  would  provide  that  each  sec 
tion  should  elect  a  President,  to  be  called  the  First 
and  Second  President,  the  first  to  serve  for  four 
years,  and  the  President  next  succeeding  him  to 
serve  for  four  other  years,  and  afterward  be  reelig- 
ible,  During  the  term  of  the  President  the  Second 
should  be  President  of  the  Senate,  having  a  casting 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  No  treaty  should  be  valid 
which  did  not  have  the  signature  of  both  Presidents, 
and  be  sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  No 
law  should  be  valid  which  was  not  signed  by  both 
Presidents,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  veto,  be  passed  by 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  the 
section  from  which  he  came.  And  no  officers  should 
be  appointed  unless  with  the  sanction  of  both  Presi 
dents,  or  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
from  whence  they  are  appointed.  And,  Sirs,  I 
would  change,  if  I  had  the  power,  the  mode  of 
electing  these  Presidents.  I  would  provide  that 
each  State  should  be  divided  into  Presidential  elect 
oral  districts.  Each  district  should  elect  one  man  as 
Elector,  and  these  Electors  should  meet  in  one  cham 
ber,  and  the  two  men  who,  after  a  certain  number  of 
ballots,  should  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
should  be  submitted  as  candidates  to  the  people, 
and  he  should  be  declared  President  who  should 
have  the  majority  of  districts.  1  would  do  this  to 
destroy  the  chances  of  a  combination,  for  purposes 
of  power  and  patronage.  I  would  substitute  this  in 
stead  of  a  National  Convention.  I  would  diminish 
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the  temptations  to  all  such  cor- 

flunter's  Speech.         rupt     combinations    for    spoils 

and  patronage,  by  the  fact  that 

one  of  the  Presidents  that  would  be  elected  would 

have  four  years  to  serve  before  he   could  take  the 

power.    Meantime  he  would  be  in  training  for  four 

years,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  using  the  veto 

power. 

"  But  I  go  further.  I  believe  the  working  of  our 
present  Executive  system  would  destroy  this  Gov 
ernment  by  dissolution,  or  by  turning  it  into  a 
despotism,  in  the  end,  if  some  amendments  are 
not  made.  The  working  of  this  Executive  is 
such  as  to  bring  up  a  party  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  spoil  and  plunder.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Calhoun  say  often,  that  the  conflict  in  every  Govern 
ment  would  be  conflicts  between  two  parties,  which 
he  called  the  tax-paying  party  and  the  tax-consum 
ing  party  —  the  one  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
spoils  of  office,  and  the  other,  the  tax-paying  party, 
which  made  the  contributions  to  the  Government 
and  expected  nothing  in  return  except  from  the  gen 
eral  benefits  of  legislation.  He  said,  and  wisely  said, 
in  my  opinion,  that  whenever  this  tax-consuming 
party  got  entire  possession,  disunion  would  follow, 
and  the  Government  must  cease  or  take  an  entirely 
different  form.  I  say  the  working  of  our  present 
system  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  such  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  some  change  must  be  made,  or  else  it 
will  eventually  end  in  despotism. 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  check  which  I  propose  not  only 
remedies  this  evil,  and  gives  a  sectional  check,  when 
a  sectional  check  is  necessary,  but  it  would  do  much 
to  purify  the  general  legislation  of  the  country,  and 
renovate  the  public  morals  of  the  land.  I  do  believe 
that  this  single  change  would  do  more  to  give  us  a 
permanent  Government  than  any  other  which  could 
be  made,  but  it  is  not  the  only  check  which  ought  to 
be  introduced,  for  some  of  the  most  important  ob 
jects  of  this  Constitution  are  now  left  simply  to  the 
discretion  of  the  States.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
rights  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  or  next  to  none. 
Those  provisions  which  are  designed  to  secure  free 
trade  and  free  intercourse  between  the  States — most 
of  them  are  left  to  the  States.  They  can  pass  laws 
to  tax  the  commodities  of  an  obnoxious  State.  I 
believe,  myself,  it  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  States  should  be  instru 
mental  in  restoring  fugitive  Slaves,  and  we  know  it 
is  in  their  power  to  obstruct  and  actually  to  impede 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Now,  Sir,  I 
proposed,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  enforcement 
of  these  rights,  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  also 
be  readjusted  so  as  to  consist  of  ten  members,  five 
from  each  section,  the  Chief  Justice  to  be  one  of  the 
five  ;  and  I  would  allow  any  State  to  bring  another 
State  before  it,  on  a  charge  of  having  failed  to  dis 


charge  its  constitutional  obli 
gations  ;  and  then,  if  the  Court  Hauler's  Speech, 
found  the  State  to  be  in  fault, 
then,  Sir,  I  would  have,  if  it  did  not  repair  the  wrong, 
that  any  other  State  might  deny  all  privileges  to  its 
citizens,  and  that  all  the  States  might  tax  its  com 
merce  until  it  ceased  to  be  in  fault.  Thus  I.  would  pro 
vide  a  remedy  without  bringing  the  General  Govern 
ment  in  collision  with  the  States,  and  I  would  give  the 
States,  in  such  cases,  the  right  of  denying  the  dis 
charge  of  any  obligation  which  they  may  have  in 
curred.  In  this  way  I  believe  these  wrongs  might 
be  remedied,  without  producing  any  collision  or  jar 
ring.  In  order  to  make  this  complete,  it  should  be 
provided  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
each  section  should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  that  section,  and  that  is  the  only  original  ap 
pointing  power,  I  would  give  the  second  President." 

He  adverted  at  some  length,  and  with 
great  argumentative  force,  to  the  questions 
of  secession,  coercion  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  Call  it  what  you  may,  secession 
was  a  fixed  fact,  and  that  the  constitutional 
power  did  not  exist  to  coerce  a  State  he  be 
lieved  to  be  incontestible.  His  argument  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  and  positive 
rights  of  a  State  was  very  able— by  far  the 
most  able  of  any  made  by  any  Southern  mem 
ber.  It  was  subtle,  forcible  and  very  plau 
sible.  Its  great  length  forbids  us  from  draw 
ing  upon  the  verbatim  report.  As  a  logical 
deduction  of  his  argument,  he  added  : — 

"  But  will  this  be  possible  if  we  have  a  civil  war? 
I  ask  if  the  Republicans  are  willing  to  add  civil  war 
to  the  long  catalogue  of  enormities  for  which  they 
have  to  answer  hereafter  ?  Is  it  not  enough,  that 
they  have  marched  into  power  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Constitution  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  have  seized 
this  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  Union  ?  Will 
not  it  satisfy  them  unless  they  add  civil  war  ?  *  * 
How  will  they  settle  with  their  own  consciences? 
How  will  they  settle  with  humanity,  for  having 
crushed  the  highest  capacity  for  usefulness,  progress 
to  development,  that  was  ever  bestowed  on  man  ? 
Sir,  what  judgment  will  posterity  pronounce  upon 
them  for  their  unhallowed  ambition  ?  Will  it  not  say, 
'  you  found  peace,  and  established  war ;  you  found 
an  Empire  and  a  Union,  and  you  rent  them  into 
fragments?'  And  more  awful  still,  what  account 
will  they  render  at  the  bar  of  Heaven?  When  from 
many  a  burning  homestead,  atid  many  a  bloody  bat 
tle  field,  a  spectral  hdst  shall  appear  to  accuse  them 
— when  the  last  wail  of  suffering  childhood  shall 
arise  from  the  depths  of  the  grave,  to  make  its  feeble 
plaint  against  them,  and  the  tears  of  helpless  women 
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shall  plead  against  them,  for  her 
Hunter's  Breech.         wounded  honor,  in  her  speech 
less  woe  and  despair — how  will 
they  account  for  it  before  man  and  before  God,  before 
earth  and  before  Heaven,  if  they  close  in  blood  this 
great  American  experiment,  which  was  inaugurated 
by  Pi  evidence  in  the  wilderness,  to  insure  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men?  *  *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  very  smell  of  blood  stirs  the  animal 
passions  of  men.  Give  us  time  for  the  play  of  rea 
son.  Let  us  see,  after  the  States  have  secured  in 
themselves  their  old  organization  and  their  old  sys 
tem — let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  together  once 
more  our  scattered  divisions,  if  we  cannot  close  up 
our  broken  ranks,  and  cannot  find  some  plan  of  con 
ciliation.  And  when  those  columns  come  mustering 
in  from  the  distant  North,  and  the  further  South, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  to  take  their  part 
in  that  grand  review,  there  wili  go  up  a  shout  that 
will  shake  the  heavens,  and  which  shall  proclaim  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  that  we  are  united  once  more — 
brothers  in  war,  brothers  in  peace,  ready  to  take  our 
place  in  the  front  of  that  grand  march  of  human 
progress,  and  able  and  willing  to  play  in  that  game 
of  nations  where  the  prizes  are  wealth  and  empire, 
and  where  victory  may  crown  our  name  with  death 
less  and  eternal  fame." 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  followed,  confining  his 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
and  the  impropriety  of  the  presumption  fos 
tered  by  Southern  men  that  the  majority 
should  submit  to  the  minority.  He  conceiv 
ed  that  human  liberty,  liberty  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  the  conscience,  of  government, 
of  religion — all  were  at  stake  ;  if  the  North 
yielded,  all  were  in  peril,  and  society  itself 
would  be  shocked  to  its  very  centre  by  such 
a  "  compromise." 

Nothing  of  moment  transpired  in  the 
House,  during  Friday. 

Saturday's  session  of  the 
Mr.  Seward's  Speech.  Senate  was  rendered  mem 
orable  by  Mr.  Seward's  long 
expected  speech.  It  called  together  a  vast 
audience.  The  speaker's  position  as  the  ac 
credited  Secretary  of  State  of  the  incoming 
administration  rendered  his  words  of  more 
than  usual  weight.  He  was  to  pronounce  for 
peace  or  war— to  decide  if  the  seceding 
states  should  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace, 
or  be  held  responsible  at  the  barof  Executive 
power.  If  compromise  was  possible  he  was 
to  indicate  it. 

After  adverting  to  the  happy  auspices  of 


the  proceeding  session,  and 
the  calamities  which  were  Mr  Seward'a  Speech, 
impending  at  the  moment, 
he  confessed  that  the  alarm  was  appalling. 
Union  is  not  more  the  body  than  Liberty  is 
the  soul  of  the  nation.  The  American  citi 
zen,  therefore,  who  has  looked  calmly  at  rev 
olution  elsewhere,  and  believed  his  own  coun 
try  free  from  its  calamities,  shrinks  from  the 
sight  of  convulsive  indications  of  its  sudden 
death.  He  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  de 
cide,  amid  so  many  and  so  various  counsels, 
what  ought  to,  or  even  what  can,  be  done. 
But,  it  was  time  for  every  Senator  to  declare 
himself.  He,  therefore,  declared  his  "  adher 
ence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with 
all  its  parts,  with  my  friends,  with  my  party, 
with  my  state,  with  my  country,  or  without 
either,  as  they  may  determine,  in  every  event, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  con 
sequence  of  honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  of 
death." 

.  This  fine  sentiment  wras  the  key-note  to  his 
entire  speech  ;  to  the  defence  and  illustration 
of  that  stand-point  he  brought  to  bear  all  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  all  the  force  of  his  lo 
gic,  all  the  resources  of  his  accomplished  in 
tellect.  The  effort  cost  him  sacrifices,  since, 
before  war  he  chose  peace,  and  for  peace  he 
would  compromise  to  the  last  verge  of  pro 
priety.  This  position  lifted  him  above  those 
of  his  party  who  had  declared  against  com 
promise,  and,  to  some  degree,  served  to  ar 
gue  a  difference  in  policy  from  the  President 
elect,  whose  first  minister  he  was  to  become.* 
For  that  reason  it  created  comment,  though, 
as  a  whole,  its  general  impression  was  emin 
ently  satisfactory  to  the  large  majority  in  the 
Free  States,  and  to  many  in  the  Slave  States 
who  still  hoped  for  adjustment. 

It  was,  he  said,  easy  to  say  what  would  not 
save  the  Union.     Mere  eulogiums  would  not, 


*  The  N.  Y.  Tribune,  late  in  December,  had  in 
serted  the  following  as  a  "  double-leaded*'  editorial: 

"  We  are  enabled  to  stale  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  utterly  opposed  to  any  conces 
sion  or  compromise  that  shall  yield  one  iota  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Republican  party  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  arid  that  he 
stands  now,  as  he  stood  in  May  last,  when  he  ac 
cepted  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  square 
upon  the  Chicago  Platform." 
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mutual  criminations  would 
Mr.  Soward's  Speech.  no^  a  continuance  of  the  de 
bate  on  the  power  of  Con 
gress  over  Slavery  in  the  Territories  would  not. 
The  Union  could  not  be  saved  even  by  proving 
secession  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
little  more  would  be  gained  by  proving  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  a 
Seceding  State  to  obedience.  All  must  give 
place  to  the  practical  question — have  many  Se 
ceding  States  the  right  to  coerce  the  remain 
ing  members  to  acquiesce  in  a  dissolution  ? 

Congressional  Compromises,  as  such,  he  as 
sumed,  were  not  calculated  to  save  the  Union. 
He  said  :  "  I  know  that  tradition  favors  this 
form  of  remedy.  But,  it  is  essential  to  suc 
cess,  in  any  case,  that  there  be  found  a  pre 
ponderating  mass  of  citizens,  so  far  neutral 
on  the  issue  which  separates  parties,  that  they 
can  intervene,  strike  down  clashing  weapons, 
and  compel  an  accommodation.  Moderate 
concessions  are  not  customarily  asked  by  a 
force  with  its  guns  in  battery ;  nor  are  liberal 
concessions  apt  to  be  given  by  an  opposing 
force  not  less  confident  of  its  own  right  and 
its  own  strength.  I  think,  also,  that  there  is 
a  prevailing  conviction  that  legislative  com 
promises  which  sacrifice  honestly-cherished 
principles,  while  they  anticipate  future  exi 
gencies,  even  if  they  do  not  assume  extra-con 
stitutional  powers,  are  less  sure  to  avert  im 
minent  evils  than  they  are  certain  to  produce 
ultimately  even  greater  clangers."  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  wrise  to  discard 
two  prevalent  ideas  or  prejudices,  viz :  that 
the  Union  was  to  be  saved  by  somebody  in 
particular,  or  was  to  be  preserved  by  some 
cunning  and  insincere  compact  of  pacification. 

After  referring,  at  some  length,  to  the  facts 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  States  to  form  a 
Government  capable  of  acting  as  a  central 
power  and  a  unit — of  enforcing  its  powers  and 
sustaining  its  rights,  he  proceeded  to  show, 
that,  laying  aside  all  passion,  all  prejudice, 
all  pique,  the  Union  was  essential  to  the  pros 
perity  and  development  of  the  American  peo 
ple.  "  Notwithstanding,  recent  vehement  ex 
pressions  and  manifestations  of  intolerance  in 
some  quarters,  produced  by  intense  partisan 
excitement,  we  are,  in  fact,  an  homogeneous 
people,  chiefly  of  one  stock,  with  accessions 
well  assimilated.  We  have,  practically,  only 


one  language,  one  religion, 
one  system  of  Government,  Mr-  Seward's  Speech. 
with  manners  and  customs 
common  to  all."  He  adverted  to  the  impos 
sibility  of  such  a  people,  divided,  being 
prosperous  and  happy — to  their  intricate  re 
lations  and  the  necessities  of  a  war  footing  to 
guard  against  each  other's  encroachments 
and  assumptions.  "Universal  suffrage  and 
the  absence  of  a  standing  army  are  essential 
to  the  Republican  system."  A  state  of  mili 
tary  defence  would  inevitalby  produce  a 
military  demoralization,  and,  eventually,  a 
military  despotism.  He  then  entered  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  impend 
ing  dissolution  of  the  political  bond  of  Union. 
We  quote : 

"  First :  It  is  only  sixty  days  since  this  dis 
union  movement  began ;  already,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  have  canvassed  with  por 
tentous  freedom  the  possible  recombinations 
of  the  States  when  dissevered,  and  the  feasi 
ble  alliances  of  those  recombinations  with 
European  nations — alliances  as  unnatural  and 
which  would  prove  ultimately  as  pestilential 
to  society  here  as  that  of  the  Tlascalans  with 
the  Spaniard,  who  promised  them  revenge 
upon  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Aztecs. 

"  Secondly :  The  disunion  movement  arises 
partly  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  common  do 
main  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  the 
Union  has  confined  this  controversy  within 
the  bounds  of  political  debate  by  referring  it, 
with  all  the  national  ones,  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  ballot-box.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  disunion  would  transfer  the  whole  do 
main  to  either  party,  or  that  any  other  um 
pire  than  war  would,  after  dissolution,  be 
invoked  ? 

"  Thirdly :  This  movement  arises,  in  an 
other  view,  out  of  the  relation  of  African 
slaves  to  the  domestic  population  of  the 
country.  Freedom  is  to  them,  as  to  all  man 
kind,  the  chief  object  of  desire.  Hitherto, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Union,  they  have 
practically  remained  ignorant  of  the  contro 
versy,  especially  of  its  bearing  on  themselves. 
Can  we  hope  that  flagrant  civil  war  shall 
rage  among  ourselves  in  their  very  presence, 
and  yet  that  they  will  remain  stupid  and  idle 
spectators  ?  Does  history  furnish  us  any  sat 
isfactory  instruction  upon  the  horrors  of  civil 
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war  among  a  people  so 
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earnest  in  conviction,  and 
so  intent  in  purpose,  as  we  are  ?  It  is  a  mere 
chimera  which  suggests  an  aggravation  of 
those  horrors  beyond  endurance  when,  on 
either  side,  there  shall  occur  the  intervention 
of  an  uprising  ferocious  African  slave  popu 
lation  of  four,  or  six,  or  perhaps  twenty 
millions  ?" 

lie  reviewed  the  whole  change  in  the  pub 
lic  sentiment  of  the  world  in  regard  to  Slave 
ry,  during  the  last  century.  One  hundred 
years  ago  all  commercial  European  states 
were  engaged  in  transferring  slaves  from  Af 
rica  to  America.  Now  all  these  States  were 
inimical  even  to  the  holding  of  slaves.  Oppo 
sition  to  it  has  assumed  two  forms ; — one,  Eu 
ropean,  which  is  simple,  direct  abolition,  ef 
fected,  if  need  be,  by  compulsion  ;  the  other, 
American,  which  seeks  to  arrest  the  African 
slave  trade  and  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the 
institution  of  Slavery  into  the  Territories, 
while  it  leaves  the  disposition  of  existing 
Slavery  to  the  considerate  action  of  the  States 
by  which  it  is  retained.  It  is  the  Union 
which  restricts  the  oppositon  to  Slavery,  in. 
this  country,  within  these  limits.  If  dissolu 
tion  prevail  what  guarantee  shall  there  be 
against  the  full  development,  here,  of  the 
fearful  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  Slave 
ry  which  elsewhere  pervades  the  world,  and 
of  which  the  recent  invasion  of  Virginia, 
(John  Brown's  attempt),  was  an  illustration  ? 
Dissolution,  indeed,  he  assumed,  would 
not  only  arrest,  but  would  extinguish  the 
greatness  of  this  country.  "  Dissolution 
would  signalize  its  triumph  by  acts  of 
wantonness  which  would  shock  and  astound 
the  world.  It  would  provincialize  Mount 
Vernon  and  give  this  Capitol  over  to  desola 
tion  at  the  very  moment  when  the  dome  is 
rising  over  our  heads  that  was  to  be  crowned 
with  the  statue  of  Liberty.  After  this  there 
would  remain  for  disunion  no  act  of  stupend 
ous  infamy  to  be  committed.  No  petty  con 
federacy  that  shall  follow  the  United  States 
can  prolong,  or  even  renew,  the  majestic  dra 
ma  of  National  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
be  arrested  because  its  sublimity  is  incapable 
of  continuance.  Let  it  be  so,  if  we  have  indeed 
become  degenerate.  After  Washington,  and 


the  inflexible  Adams,  Henry, 
and   the  peerless   Hamilton,  Mr-  Seward's  Speech. 
Jefferson,    and  the    majestic 
Clay,  Webster,  and  the  acute  Calhoun,  Jack 
son,  the  modest  Taylor,  and  Scott,  who  rises 
in  greatness  under  the  burden  of  years,  and 
Fraklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Whitney,  and  Morse, 
have  all  performed  their  parts,  let  the  curtain 
fall !" 

He  discoursed,  with  great  feeling,  upon  the 
shattered  prosperity  which  must  result  from 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Confederacy.  Every 
where  a  dark  hand  would  be  laid  upon  en 
terprise  to  smother  it.  The  pioneer  would 
draw  back  from  the  plains  of  the  West,  while 
the  savage  Red  Man  would  once  more  rise  in 
his  vengeance  to  drive  back  the  hated  inva 
der  of  his  land.  Our  ships-of-war,  now  com 
manding  the  ^respect  and  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  types  of  our  commercial 
and  political  greatness,  would  sail  hither  and 
thither,  scarcely  observed.  Public  liberty — 
our  own  peculiar  liberty,  would  languish  and 
then  cease  to  live.  Over  all  would  rise  the 
hateful  forms  of  a  military  despotism. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  this  sudden  and  eternal  sacrifice  of 
so  much  safety,  greatness,  happiness  and  free 
dom.  Have  foreign  nations  combined  for 
our  overthrow  and  subjugation  ?  No !  They 
are  all  interested  and  admiring  friends.  Has 
the  Federal  Government  become  tyrannical 
or  oppressive,  or  even  rigorous  or  unsound  ? 
Has  the  Constitution  lost  its  spirit,  and  all  at 
once  collapsed  into  a  lifeless  letter  ?  No  ; 
the  Federal  Government  smiles  more  benig 
nant!  y,  and  works  to-day  more  benignly 
than  ever.  The  Constitution  is  even  the  cho 
sen  model  for  the  organization  of  the  newly 
rising  confederacies!  What,  then,  can  ex 
cuse  the  mighty  crime  of  disunion  and  its 
train  of  anarchy,  of  wrong,  of  incalculable  in 
jury  to  society,  to  intelligence,  to  liberty  to 
happiness  ? 

1  The  justification  it  assigned  was  that  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  while  the  success 
of  either  one  of  three  other  candidates  would  have 
been  acquiesced  in.  Was  the  election  illegal  ?  No, 
t  is  unimpeachable.  Is  the  candidate  personally 
offensive  ?  No,  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue 
and  amiable  manners.  Is  an  election  of  President 
an  unfrequent  or  extraordinary  transaction  ?  No, 
we  never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  otherwise  desig- 
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nated  than  by  such-  election, 
and  that  form  of  choice  is  re 
newed  every  four  years.  Does 
any  one  even  propose  to  change  the  mode  of  ap 
pointing  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?  No ;  election  by  uni 
versal  suffrage,  as  modified  by  the  Constitution,  is 
the  one  crowning  franchise  of  the  American  people. 
To  save  it  they  would  defy  the  world.  Is  it  appre 
hended  that  the  new  President  will  usurp  despotic 
powers  ?  No  ;  while  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  unam 
bitious,  he  is,  by  the  partial  success  of  those  who 
opposed  his  election,  subjected  to  such  restraints 
that  he  cannot,  without  their  consent,  appoint  a 
minister  or  even  a  police  agent,  negotiate  a  treaty, 
or  procure  the  passage  of  a  law,  and  can  hardly 
draw  a  musket  from  the  public  arsenals  to  defend  his 
own  person." 

The  ground  of  real  discontent,  he  said,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  disunionists  did  not  ac 
cept  as  conclusive  the  arguments  which  were 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  successful  candidate 
in  the  late  canvass — thie  is  all !  Does  the 
Constitution,  in  letter  or  spirit,  imply  that 
the  arguments  of  one  party  shall  be  satisfac 
tory  to  the  other  ?  No,  that  is  impossible. 
What  is  the  constitutional  remedy  for  this 
inevitable  dissatisfaction.  Renewed  debate 
and  ultimate  rehearing  in  a  subsequent  elec 
tion.  Have  the  now  successful  majority  per 
verted  power  to  the  purposes  of  oppression  ? 
No,  they  have  never  before  held  power. 
Alas  !  how  prone  we  are  to  undervalue  pri 
vileges  and  blessings.  How  gladly,  how 
proudly,  would  the  people  of  any  nation  in 
Europe  accept,  on  such  terms  as  we  enjoy  it, 
the  boon  of  electing  a  Chief  Magistrate  every 
four  years  by  free,  equal,  and  universal  suf 
frage  ?  How  thankfully  would  they  cast 
aside  all  their  own  systems  of  government, 
and  accept  this  Republic  of  ours,  with  all  its 
shortcomings  and  its  disappointments,  main 
tain  it  with  their  arms,  and  cherish  it  in 
their  hearts.  Is  it  not  the  very  boon  for 
which  they  supplicate  God  without  ceasing, 
and  even  wage  war,  with  intermissions  only 
resulting  from  exhaustion  ?  .  « 

The  spirit  of  disunion,  he  averred,  sprung 
from  a  class  of  citizens  living  in  the  States 
bordering  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
have,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  believed  that 
the  Union  was  less  conducive  to  their  wel 
fare  than  would  be  a  smaller  confederacy  of 
Slave  States.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
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discontents  arising  from  de 
feat  at  the  ballot-box,  they 
hastened  to  put  into  oper 
ation  the  machinery  of  dissolution  long  ago 
prepared,   and  only  awaiting  the  propitious 
occasion  for  its  use. 

In  all  the  Slave  States  there  is,  he  remark 
ed,  a  restiveness  under  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Free  States  to  the  extension  of  Sla 
very  in  the  common  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  Republican  party,  which  has 
offered  this  resistance,  and  which  elected  its 
candidate  for  President  on  that  policy,  has 
been  allowed,  practically,  no  representation, 
no  utterance,  by  speech  or  through  the  press, 
in  the  Slave  States ;  while  its  policy,  princi 
ples,  and  sentiments,  and  even  its  temper 
have  been  so  misrepresented  as  to  excite  ap 
prehensions  that  it  denies  important  Consti 
tutional  obligations,  and  aims  even  at  inter 
ference  with  Slavery,  and  its  overthrow  by 
State  authorities,  or  intervention  by  the  Fed 
eral  Government.  Considerable  masses,  even 
in  the  Free  States,  interested  in  the  success 
of  these  misrepresentations  as  a  means  of 
partisan  strategy,  have  lent  their  sympathy 
to  the  party  aggrieved.  While  the  result  of 
the  election  brings  the  Republican  party  ne 
cessarily  into  the  foreground  in  resisting 
Disunion,  the  prejudices  against  them  have 
.deprived  them  of  the  cooperation  of  many 
good  and  patriotic  citizens.  On  a  complex 
issue  between  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Disunionists,  although  it  involves  the  direst 
national  calamities,  the  result  might  be 
doubtful ;  for  the  Republican  party  is  weak 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  But  on  a  di 
rect  issue,  with  all  who  cherish  the  Union 
on  one  side,  and  all  who  desire  its  dissolu 
tion  by  force  on  the  other,  the  verdict  would 
be  prompt  and  almost  unanimous. 

But  everything,  he  averred,  is  subordinate 
to  the  Union;  Republicanism,  Democracy, 
and  every  other  political  name  and  thing 
ought  to  disappear  before  the  great  question 
of  Union  or  dissolution.  He  said : — 

"  If  others  shall  invoke  that  form  of  action  to  op 
pose  and  overthrow  Government,  they  shall  not,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  me,  have  the  excuse  that  I  ob- 
stinatelj  left  myself  to  be  misunderstood.  In  such 
a  case  I  can  afford  to  meet  prejudice  with  concilia 
tion,  exaction  with  concession  which  surrenders  no 
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principle,  and  violence  with  the 

Mr.  Scward's  Speech,  right  hand  of  peace.  There 
fore,  Sir,  so  far  as  the  abstract 

question  whether,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  the  bondsman,  who  is  made  such  by  the 
laws  of  a  State,  is  still  a  man  or  only  property,  I 
answer  that,  within  that  State,  its  laws  on  that  sub 
ject  are  supreme  ;  that  when  he  has  escaped  from 
that  State  into  another,  the  Constitution  regards 
him  as  a  bondsman  who  may  not,  by  any  law  or 
regulation  of  that  State,  be  discharged  from  his  ser 
vice,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim,  to  the 
party  to  whom  his  service  is  due.  While  prudence 
and  justice  would  combine  in  persuading  you  to  mo 
dify  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that  smbject,  so  as  not 
to  oblige  private  persons  to  assist  in  their  execu 
tion,  and  to  protect  freemen  from  being,  by  abuse 
of  the  laws,  carried  into  Slavery,  I  agree  that  all 
laws  of  the  States,  whether  Free  States  or  Slave 
States,  Avhich  relate  to  this  class  of  persons,  or  any 
others  recently  coming  from  or  resident  in  other 
States,  and  which  laws  contravene  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  Congress  passed 
in  conformity  thereto,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

"  Secondly :  Experience  in  public  affairs  has  con 
firmed  my  opinion  that  domestic  Slavery,  existing  in 
any  State,  is  wisely  left  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  exclusively  to  the  care,  management 
and  disposition  of  that  State  ;  and  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  I  would  not  alter  the  Constitution  in  that 
respect.  If  misapprehension  of  my  position  needs 
so  strong  a  remedy,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  it  shall 
not,  by  any  future  amendment,  be  so  altered  as  to 
confer  on  Congress  a  power  to  abolish  or  interfere 
with  Slavery  in  any  State. 

"  Thirdly :  While  I  think  that  Congress  has  exclu 
sive  and  sovereign  authority  to  legislate  on  all 
subjects  whatever  in  the  common  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  while  I  certainly  shall  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  give  my  vote  to  sanction  or 
establish  Slavery  in  such  Territories,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  yet  the  question  what  Constitu 
tional  laws  shall  at  any  time  be  passed,  in  regard  to 
the  Territories  is,  like  every  other  question,  to  be  de 
termined  on  practical  grounds.  I  voted  for  enabling 
acts  in  the  cases  of  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Kansas, 
without  being  able  to  secure  in  them  such  provisions 
as  I  would  have  preferred — and  yet  I  voted  wisely.  So 
now,  I  am  well  satisfied  that,  under  existing  circum- 
tances,  a  happy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi 
culties  in  the  remaining  Territories  would  be  obtained 
by  similar  laws,  providing  for  their  organization,  if 
such  organization  were  otherwise  practicable.  *  * 
I  hold  and  cherish,  as  I  have  always  done,  the  prin 
ciple  that  this  Government  exists  in  its  present  form 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  as 


necessary  as  it  is  wise,  to  resort 

to  the  people  for  revisions  of  the  Mr.  Reward's  Speech, 
organic  law,  when  the  troubles 

and  dangers  of  the  State  certainly  transcend  the  pow 
ers,  delegated  by  it  to  the  public,  authorities.  Nor 
ought  the  suggestion  to  excite  surprise.  Government, 
in  any  form,  is  a  machine  ;  this  is  the  most  complex 
one  that  mind  of  man  has  ever  invented,  or  the  hand 
of  man  has  ever  framed.  Perfect  as  it  is,  it  ought  to 
be  expected  that  it  will,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
a  century,  require  some  modification  to  adapt  it  to 
the  changes  of  society  and  alternations  of  empire. 

"  Fourthly:  I  hold  myself  ready  now,  as  always 
heretofore,  to  vote  for  any  properly  guarded  laws 
which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  mutual 
invasions  of  States  by  citizens  of  other  States,  and 
punish  those  who  shall  aid  and  abet  them.  *  * 
I  learned  early  from  Jefferson  that,  in  political 
affairs,  we  cannot  always  do  what  seems  to  be  abso 
lutely  best.  Those  with  whom  we  must  necessarily 
act,  entertaining  different  views,  have  the  power 
and  the  right  of  carrying  them  into  practice.'  We 
must  be  content  to  lead  when  we  can,  and  to  follow 
when  we  cannot  lead  ;  and  if  we  cannot  at  any 
time,  do  for  our  country  all  the  good  that  we  would 
wish,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  doing  for  her  all  the 
good  that  we  can. 

"  Having  submitted  my  own  opinions  on  this  great 
crisis,  it  remains  only  to  say  that  I  shall  cheerfully 
lend  to  the  Government  my  best  support  in  Avhat- 
ever  prudent  yet  energetic  efforts  it  shall  make  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  maintain  and  pre 
serve  the  Union,  advising  only  that  it  practice,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  utmost  moderation,  forbearance 
and  conciliation." 

His  closing  words  created  much  enthusiasm 
in  the  galleries.  The  entire  speech  was  can 
vassed,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  with  freedom 
and  feeling;  but,  as  we  have  remarked,  it 
appeared,  as  a  general  thing,  to  satisfy. 
Looking  at  it  in  a  historic  sense,  we  now  per 
ceive  that  its  spirit  and  meaning  were  as 
much  for  the  future  as  for  the  hour.  It  was 
as  subtle  as  eloquent — as  politic  as  profound 
— as  deliberate  as  earnest ;  and,  though  it  may 
detract  from  its  candor,  it  will  add  to  its 
wisdom,  to  aver  that  the  statesman  was  com 
passing  his  ultimate  ends,  in  declarations  for 
conciliation— in  his  pleas  for  the  blending  of 
all  political  parties — in  that  of  devotion  to 
the  Union.  Throughout  all  the  Free  States 
public  sentiment  was  taking  an  unmistake- 
able  direction,  the  people  were  ripe  for  the 
rallying  cry,  "  The  Union !"  In  it  Mr.  Sew- 
ard,  with  a  quick  apprehension  of  the  perils 
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Withdrawal  of  South- 
em  Members. 


awaiting  the  new  administration,  beheld  the 
only  instrument  of  its  salvation  —  the  tower 
of  its  strength.  Therefore,  apparently  casting 
aside,  even  his  Republicanism  —  apparently 
repudiating  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
leaders  and  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  struck  the 
chord  which  afterward,  and  soon,  became  the 
Nation's  rallying  call.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into 
office  as  a  Unionist,  rather  than  as  a  Repub 
lican,  and  Mr.  Seward,  like  a  Jove,  contoll- 
ing  the  thunderbolt  s,  directed  all  the  terri 
ble  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  people, 
subtly  but  surely,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Saturday's  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  assumed  a  peculiar   face. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the 

Houge      ft      commimication 

from  the  Mississippi  dele" 
gation  stating  that  they  had  received  official 
information  that  their  state  had  passed  an  or 
dinance  through  a  Convention  representing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  which  the 
State  has  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  all  powers  heretofore  delegated  to 
it,  and  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay 
the  fact  before  the  House  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  further  deliberations  of 
that  body.  While  they  regret  the  necessity 
for  this  action,  they  approbate  it,  and  will  re 
turn  to  her  bosom  to  share  her  fortunes 
through  all  their  phases. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the 
names  of  the  Representatives  of  South  Caro 
lina  and  Mississippi  be  stricken  from  the  roll 
of  the  House,  and  not  called  by  the  Clerk 
hereafter.  Republicans  objected;  and  de 
manded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  assumed  that  these 
gentlemen  have  withdrawn  from  the  House, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are 
now  members  of  the  House.  Being  asked  if 
he  considered  that  they  had  resigned  their 
seats  he  answered  :  —  "  I  do  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  that  they  are  out  of  the  Union  by 
the  action  of  their  respective  States."  The 
Speaker  cut  off  further  remarks  by  ruling 
that  the  objection  to  the  motion  excluded  it 
from  consideration. 


Roger  A.  Fryer's 
Tirade. 


The  Army  and  Navy  appropriation  bills 
were  then  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
whole.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  wished  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  make 
a  speech  showing  that  these  appropriations 
should  not  be  made.  He  believed  from  the 
present  movements  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
they  were  to  be  used  against  a  portion  of  the 
States  recently  belonging  to  the  confederacy. 
The  Chair  decided  against  general  debate, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  House.  This  deci 
sion  greatly  displeased  and  disconcerted 
Southern  members,  who,  generally,  had  re 
solved  to  "ventilate"  the  question  of  the  fu 
ture  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Pryor,  of 
Virginia,  determined,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  against  debate,  to  "indulge"  him 
self  with  "  a  few  remarks,"  which  proved  of 
so  violent  a  character  as  to  compel  his  col 
league,  Mr.  Clemens,  to  call  him  to  order. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : — 

"  Forts  are  garrisoned  with, 
the  avowed  intention  of  subju 
gating  and  overawing  sover 
eign  States.  Even  in  this  District,  masses  of  mer 
cenaries  are  accumulating  to  inaugurate  a  Presi 
dent's  election  in  blood.  The  Republican  principle 
of  an  antique  liberty  forbade  the  presence  of  a  Com 
missioner-General  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  it 
was  for  this  country  alone,  with  all  its  maxims  of  re 
publican  liberty  to  banish  those  principles  from  the 
councils  of  a  most  detestable  and  wicked  administra 
tion.  [Ironical  laughter  from  the  Republican  bench 
es.]  Confining  myself  within  the  limits  of  debate, 
before  I  conclude,  I  must,  on  this  occasion,  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  warning  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  that  the  Government  is  making 
every  warlike  preparation  to  subject  them  to  the 
tyranny  of  federal  oppression  by  means  of  compul 
sion  and  force.  I  would  implore  them,  by  every 
consideration  of  safety  and  honor,  to  prepare  for 
the  contest  that  is  rapidly  approaching.  For  my 
self,  I  will  discharge  my  duties  here  by  opposing 
every  appropriation  for  an  Army  and  Navy  to  be  em 
ployed  in  this  most  nefarious  and  tyrannous  war 
fare." 

After  an  understanding  that  the  Army  Ap 
propriation  bill  should  have  three  days  allot 
ted  for  its  discussion,  the  Navy  Appropria 
tion  bill  passed,  when  the  House  adjourned 
to  Monday. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  THE  SECESSION  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
FLORIDA,  ALABAMA,  GEORGIA  AND  TEXAS.  TIIE  ORDINANCES. 
CONCURRENT  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTIONS.  SEIZURES 
OF  FORTS,  ARSENALS,  REVENUE  CUTTERS.  CUSTOM-HOUSES, 
MINT,  ETC.,  ETC.  DEFECTION  OF  SOUTHERN  OFFICERS  IN  THK 
ARMY  AND  NAVY* 


THE  Mississippi  State 
Mississippi.  Convention  assembled  at 

Jackson,  Monday,  January 
7th.  Prior  to  organization  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  assembled  in  caucus,  and  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  when  elected,  to  appoint  a  com 
mittee  to  draft  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
This  early  expression  indicated  the  senti 
ments  of  the  Convention.  The  Convention 
assembled  at  noon,  and,  after  a  brief  ballot- 
ting,  organized  permanently  by  electing  A. 
J.  Barry,  of  Lowndes,  President.  A  resolu 
tion  soon  passed  that  a  Committee  of  Fifteen 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  instruc 
tions  to  prepare  and  report,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  providing 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Mississippi 
from  the  Federal  Union,  with  a  mew  of  estab 
lishing  a  new  Confederacy,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Seceding  States. 

This  Committee,  chosen  Tuesday,  reported 
Wednesday,  in  secret  session,  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  which  was  adopted,  on  that  day, 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  15.  It  was  as  follows : 

"  The  people  of  Mississippi,  in  Convention  assem 
bled,  do  ordain  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  or 
dained  and  declared,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  That  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  the 
said  State  of  Mississippi  became  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  ;  and  that  all  obli 
gations  on  the  part  of  said  State  or  the  people 
thereof  to  observe  the  same  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  said  State  shall  hereby  resume  the  rights,  func 
tions,  and  powers  which  by  any  of  said  laws  and  ordi 
nances  were  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  is  dissolved  from  all  the  obliga 
tions,  restraints,  and  duties  incurred  to  the  said  Fed- 
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eral  Union,  and  shall  henceforth  be  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State." 

The  scond  section  abrogates  the  Article  in 
the  State  Constitution  requiring  all  public 
officers  to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  third  section  con 
tinues  in  force  all  State  and  Federal  laws  not 
inconsistent  with  the  ordinance.  The  fourth 
section  relates  to  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  to  be  composed  of  the  Seceded 
States. 

The  Commissioner  from  South  Carolina 
addressed  the  Convention,  Friday.  The  Gov 
ernor  issued,  on  Friday,  a  call  to  the  military 
of  the  State  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  Convention  formally  recog 
nized  (January  llth)  South  Carolina  as  sov 
ereign  and  independent. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  created  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  people.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  viewed  the  act  as  revo 
lutionary  and  unconstitutional  under  the  or 
ganic  law  of  the  State.  The  Convention 
assumed  supreme  authority  in  the  matter — 
adopting  the  ordinance,  and  instituting  a  new 
order  of  things  without  any  reference  to  the 
people.  This  most  undemocratic  proceeding 
awakened  much  determined  opposition ;  but, 
this  opposition  had  to  give  way  before  the 
violent  tone  and  imperative  spirit  of  the  un 
conditional  secessionists.  The  Natchez  Cou 
rier,  of  January  10th,  thus  adverted  to  the 
illegality  of  the  Convention's  proceedings : 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  wbat  we  are 
sworn  to  obey.  It  prescribes  the  method  of  its  own 
alteration.  That  method  has  not  been  followed,  and 
yet  the  Constitution  will  be  essentially  altered.  Un 
questionably  the  people  of  the  State  can  revolution 
ize.  A  majority  of  them  can  call  a  Convention  to 
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provide  a  new  Constitution.  But  the  question  of 
'  Convention  or  no  Convention'  has  never  been  sub 
mitted  to  them.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  Conven 
tion  can  be  called  by  the  Legislature  without  the 
assent  of  the  people,  though  in  our  opinion  a  very 
questionable  proceeding;  but  its  acts,  in  that  case, 
can  be  valid  only  when  they  have  received  the  affir 
mative  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the  70,000  voters  of 
Mississippi,  not  45,000  voted  for  members  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  these  only  a  lean  majority,  or 
one  falling  far  below  the  expectations  of  the  disu 
nion  leaders,  voted  for  immediate  Secession  can 
didates." 

Not  the  least  remarkable  facts  of  all  that 
wild,  irrational  revolution,  were  the  overrid 
ing  of  the  State  Constitutions  and  of  a  total 
repudiation  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  Not 
one  of  the  Gulf  States,  first  in  revolution, 
submitted  the  ordinances  of  secession  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  !  Not  a  single  State 
of  these  which  first  organized  the  new 
"  Confederacy"  allowed  the  people  one  par 
ticle  of  authority  or  voice  in  the  matter ! 
The  Conventions  decreed — as  summarily,  as 
arbitrarily,  as  relentlessly  as  the  French  Cham 
bers  of  Deputies,  obeying  the  behests  of  Na 
poleon.  Napoleon's  usurpations  received 
the  sanction  of  the  French  people  just  as 
completely  as  the  usurpations  of  the  State 
Conventions  and  the  "  Confederate  Congress" 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  the 

Slave  States.* 

Although    the    Florida 
Florida.  State    Convention    assem 

bled  January  3d,  it  was 
not  until  January  llth  that  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  passed.  On  the  7th,  as  preliminary 
to  the  act,  Judge  Mclntosh  introduced  the 
following  : — 

"  Whereas,  All  hope  of  preserving  the  Union  upon 
terms  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honor  of  the 
Slaveholding  States  has  been  finally  dissipated  by 
the  recent  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  sentiment  of  the  Free  States;  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  people  of  Florida,  in  Convention 
assembled,  That  it  is  undoubtedly  the  right  of  the  sev 
eral  States  of  the  Union  to  withdraw  from  the  said 
Union  at  such  time  and  for  such  cause  as  in  the  opin 
ion  of  the  people  of  such  State,  acting  in  their  sov 
ereign  capacity,  maybe  just  and  proper  ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  existing  causes  are 
such  as  to  compel  Florida  to  proceed  to  exercise  that 
right." 

*  See  Chap.  X.  "  The  People  Overruled." 


This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  62  to  5. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioners  for 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina  addressed  the 
Convention.  Judge  Mclntosh's  resolution 
succeeded  their  addresses.  The  Ordinance 
of  Secession  passed  January  10th,  by  a  vote 
of  62  to  7.  It  read  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  Con 
vention  assembled,  do  solemnly  ordain,  publish,  and 
declare  that  the  State  of  Florida  hereby  withdraws 
herself  from  the  Confederacy  of  States  existing 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  from  the  existing  Government  of  the  said  States ; 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  her  and 
the  Government  of  said  States  ought  to  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  totally  annulled,  and  said  Union  of 
States  dissolved  ;  and  the  State  of  Florida  is  hereby 
declared  a  Sovereign  and  independent  nation ;  and 
that  all  ordinances  heretofore  adopted,  in  so  far  as 
they  create  or  recognize  said  Union  are  rescinded  ; 
and  all  laws,  or  part  of  laws,  in  force  in  this  State, 
in  so  far  as  they  recognize  or  assent  to  said  Union, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed." 

This  was  engrossed  and  signed  on  the 
llth.  It  was  followed  by  great  popular  de 
monstrations  of  approval  in  the  way  of  gun- 
firing,  displays  of  flags,  illuminations,  pop 
ular  meetings,  &c. 

On  the  12th,  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard, 
Dry-dock,  Store  -  houses,  and,  afterwards, 
Forts  Barrancas  and  McRae,  were  seized  by 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Florida.  About 
one  hundred  armed  men  from  Alabama  and 
Florida  appeared  at  the  Yard  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  12th,  and  demanded  of  Comman 
der  Armstrong  the  peaceable  surrender  of 
the  posts.  This  was  complied  with,  and  the 
troops  with  their  arms  and  baggage  were 
transferred  to  a  United  States  vessel  of  war 
for  transportation  North.  The  entire  pro 
perty  of  the  Government  at  Pensacola  thus 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  revolution 
ists — the  fort  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  alone 
excepted.  This  surrender  was  justified  by 
officer  Armstrong,  at  his  Court  Martial  trial 
a  few  weeks  subsequently,  by  the  fact  of  his 
leading  officers,  Capt.  Renshaw,  and  Com 
mander  Farrand,  cooperating  with  the  revo 
lutionists.  They  were  Mr.  Floyd's  chosen 
agents  for  the  act. 

[The  Court,  we  may  here  say,  dismissed  the 
officer  for  the  surrender.  Beyond  question 
he  could  have  held  possession  until,  at  least, 
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a  portion  of  the  property  in  the  Yard  and 
Forts  had  been  secured.  Lieut.  Slemmer,  a 
Northern  man,  in  temporary  command  at 
Fort  McRae,  discovering  the  treachery,  re 
solved  not  to  surrender.  He  hurriedly  ar 
ranged  to  evacuate  McRae,  and  proceeded, 
with  his  company  of  eighty  men,  to  Fort 
Pickens,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  a  very  heavy 
fortification,  with  a  double  tier  of  casemates. 
Aided  by  the  marines  from  the  Sloop  of  War 
Wyandotte,  he  immediately  began  to  prepare 
for  an  expected  assault  on  the  land  side  of 
the  fort,  where  it  was  comparatively  defense 
less.  His  reply  to  the  demand  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  was : — "  I  have  orders  from  my  Gov 
ernment  to  defend  this  fort,  and  I  shall  do  so 
to  the  last  extremity."  Slemmer  soon  ob 
tained  most  of  the  artillerymen  from  Fort 
Barrancas,  and  secured  a  few  of  the  loyal 
men  from  the  Navy-yard,  who  disdained  to 
accede  to  the  infamous  "  parole"  given  by 
their  officers.  Working  night  and  day,  he 
was  soon  able  to  keep  at  bay  the  "  combined" 
forces  sent  by  the  revolutionists  to  take  the 
fort.  Flag  officer,  Capt.  Renshaw,  and  Com 
mander  Farrand,  were  both  deeply  impli 
cated  in  the  surrender.  They  both  were  in 
league  with  the  conspirators,  and  really  be 
trayed  the  post  into  their  hands.  Their 
names  are  embalmed  in  the  "  black  roll" 
of  the  Government,  whose  honor  they  be 
trayed.] 

The  Alabama  State  Con- 
Alabama,  vention  assembled  at  Mont 
gomery,  Monday,   January 
7th.     On  the  8th,  the  South  Carolina  Com 
missioners    addressed    the   Convention.      A 
Committee  of  Thirteen  was  appointed  on  that 
day,   to   consider  the  action  proper  for  the 
State.     Secret  Sessions  were  resolved   upon. 
The  Ordinance  was  reported,  January  llth, 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  61   to  39.     The  in 
strument,  as  engrossed,  read  : 
"  An  Ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State 
af  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under  the  compact 
and  style  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
"  Whereas,  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  sec 
tional  party,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  institu 
tions,  and  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  following  upon  the  heels  of  many 
and  dangerous  infractions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  by  many  of  the  States  and  people  of 
the  Northern  section,  is  a  political  wrong  of  so  in 
sulting  and  menacing  a  character  as  to  justify  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of 
prompt  and  decided  measures  for  their  future 
peace  and  security. 

"  Therefore,  be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  Convention  as 
sembled,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  now  withdraws 
itself  from  the  Union  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  henceforth  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sov 
ereign  independent  State. 

"  SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  declared  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  Convention  assembled, 
that  all  powers  over  the  Territories  of  said  State, 
and  over  the  people  thereof,  heretofore  delegated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  the  said  Gov 
ernment  and  are  hereby  resumed  and  vested  in  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

"  And  as  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  to  meet  the  Slaveholding  States  of  the 
South  who  approve  of  such  a  purpose,  in  order  to 
frame  a  provisional  or  a  permanent  government 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  be  it  also  resolved  by  the  people  of  Ala 
bama,  in  Convention  assembled,  that  the  people  of 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken 
tucky  and  Missouri,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  invited 
to  meet  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  by  their 
Delegates  in  Convention,  on  the  4th  day  of  February 
next,  in  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  with  each  other,  as  to 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  connected  har 
monious  action  in  whatever  measures  may  be 
deemed  most  desirable  for  the  common  peace  and 
security. 

"  And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  President  of 
this  Convention  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to 
transmit  forthwith,  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  pream 
ble,  ordinance  and  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  named  in  the  said  resolutions. 

"  Done  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  in  Convention 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  this  eleventh  day  of  Jan- 
ary,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one." 

Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Convention, 
the  Arsenal  below  Mobile,  and  Fort  Morgan, 
commanding  the  channel  to  Mobile  bay,  were 
seized  (January  4th)  by  order  of  Governor 
Moore.  In  the  arsenal  were  20,000  stand  of 
arms,  '1,500  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  large 
stock  of  munitions,  equipments,  body  arms, 
&c.,  all  very  providently  transferred  by  Mr. 
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Floyd,  from  the  manufacturing  depots  in  the 
North,  to  be  ready  for  seizure.  Fort  Morgan, 
a  fine  fortification,  costing  the  government, 
in  its  construction,  over  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars,  was  held  by  a  mere  guard, 
which  surrendered,  upon  demand,  to  a  force 
of  two  hundred  men.  It  was  very  fully 
mounted  with  new  and  superior  guns,  and 
well  stocked  with  all  the  ?naieriel  of  war,  in 
the  way  of  munitions  and  stores. 

[Although  somewhat  anticipating  the  chro 
nological  allotment  of  this  chapter,  we  shall,  in 
order  to  group  the  "  original  seven"  seceded 
States,   in   a  consecutive  narrative   of  their 
action,  here  advert  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conventions  of  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas.] 
The  Georgia  Convention 
Georgia.  assembled  at  Milledgeville 

Wednesday,  January  16th. 
George  W.  Crawford  was  elected  permanent 
President.  After  organization  a  Committee 
was  named,  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Orr,  Commis 
sioner  from  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Shorter, 
Commissioner  from  Alabama,  to  request  them 
to  communicate  their  mission.  These  gentle 
men  delivered  addresses  before  the  Conven 
tion,  Thursday,  in  advocacy  of  immediate 
secession  and  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy.  Friday,  the  session  was  in  se 
cret.  A  test  vote  was  had  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  resolution,  declaring  the  right  and 
necessity  for  secession  from  the  Federal 
Union,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-five.  Herschell  V.  Johnson  introduced, 
as  a  substitute  for  this  resolution,  others,  look 
ing  to  cooperation  and  a  Convention  of  South 
ern  States  at  Atlanta,  in  February.  This  sub 
stitute  was  rejected  by  a'  stronger  vote  than 
was  given  for  the  original  resolution.  During 
the  very  anxious  and  exciting  debate  which 
followed,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  seeing  how 
fully  determined  the  Convention  was  on  se 
cession,  advised  that  it  be  immediate.  This 
advice  really  gave  his  "  conservative"  influ 
ence  to  the  immediate  action  party,  led  by 
Messrs.  Toombs  and  Howell  Cobb.  The 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  introduced  Satur 
day  morning,  and  passed  at  two  p.  m.,  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  89 — Messrs.  A.  H.  Stephens 
and  Herschell  V.  Johnson  voting  in  the 
negative.  The  Ordinance  read  as  follows : 
"  An  Ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  other  Statts  united  unlh  her  under 


the  compact  of  government  entitled  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Con 
vention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  Ordinances 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
Convention  in  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  assented  to,  ratified  and  adopted, 
and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  to  the 
said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded 
and  abrogated. 

"  And  we  do  further  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
union  now  subsisting  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to 
a  free  and  independent  State." 

A  motion  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
Ordinance  to  the  3d  of  March  was  lost  by 
about  thirty  majority.  A  resolution  was 
further  adopted  continuing  in  force  the  Fede 
ral  laws  of  revenue,  and  the  postal  system — 
Georgia,  like  South  Carolina,  being  quite 
willing  to  "  suffer"  the  General  Government's 
"  tyranny"  as  far  as  to  allow  it  to  lose  money 
in  carrying  its  revolutionary  mails.  Previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  a 
"  co-operationist,"  calling  on  the  Governor 
for  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  popular  vote  for  dele 
gates.  It  was  represented  by  Mr.  Martin  that 
the  vote  was  accompanied  by  extraordinary 
and  unusual  impediments  to  a  popular  and 
unrestricted  expression  of  opinion — that 
numbers  of  Unionists  and  Co-operationists 
were  both  infamously  and  illegally  treated. 
The  resolution,  of  course,  raised  a  storm.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  men  elected 
by  violence  and  "  stuffed"  boxes,  would  sub 
mit  to  an  exposition  of  their  own  infamy,  or 
would  acknowledge  the  arbitrary  course  being 
pursued  to  place  the  State  at  the  entire 
disposition  of  Mr.  Toombs  and  his  violent 
coadjutors. 

A  substitute  for  the  Ordinance,  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Herschel  V.  John 
son,  was  offered  by  Benjamin  Hill,  Esq.,  a 
leading  and  influential "  Conservative."  The 
purport  of  the  resolutions  was :  "  Declaring 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  danger — first,  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  North,  and  secondly 
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from  the  withdrawal  of  other  States,  whereby 
the  Republicans  have  a  majority  in  Congress, 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Congress  of  Slave 
States  at  Atlanta,  near  the  middle  of  Feb 
ruary  ;  at  this  Congress,  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  insisted  on ;  these  were,  chiefly,  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri 
tories,  to  provide  for  the  sure  return  of,  or 
payment  for  fugitive  slaves,  to  punish  those 
who  seek  to  entice  away  slaves,  to  protect  the 
internal  Slave  trade,  to  protect  Slave  owners 
from  loss  if  they  carry  their  slaves  into  a 
Free  State,  to  take  from  all  negroes  the  right 
of  suffrage.  This  Congress  would  not  ask 
the  Northern  States  to  repeal  their  Personal 
Liberty  bills — they  would  only  swear  not  to 
stay  in  the  Union  unless  they  were  repealed ; 
it  was  also  proposed  to  adjourn  the  Conven 
tion  till  after  this  Congress  had  held  its  ses 
sion."  A  correspondent  present  wrote  of  the 
proceedings,  at  this  point : 

-  "  After  a  strong,  even  violent,  discussion,  this 
substitute  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  31,  four  less 
than  that  which  passed  the  test  vote  of  Friday. 
Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  motion  put 
providing  that  the  Ordinance  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  for  ratification,  but  the  previous  question 
was  sprung,  and  the  final  vote  on  the  Secession  Or 
dinance  was  taken,  after  some  sharp  debate  ;  during 
the  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  several  members 
changed  their  votes,  so  as  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
majority,  thus  bringing  the  Convention  somewhat 
nearer  unanimity.  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  of  Han 
cock,  very  warmly  declared  that  he  saw  no  sufficient 
cause  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and  that  he 
would  neither  vote  for  nor  sign  theOrdinance.  This 
declaration  provoked  much  warm  comment  and 
many  savage  wishes  from  the  outsiders  when  it  be 
came  known.1' 

Monday,  Mr.  Toombs  introduced  the  fol 
lowing  resolution,  in  response  to  the  Resolu 
tions  passed  by  the  New-York  Legislature, 
January  llth — a  copy  of  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States*  :— 

*  The  New  York  Legislature  resolutions  were  as 
follows  : 

"  Whereas,  The  insurgent  State  of  South  Carolina, 
after  seizing  the  Post-office,  Custom-house,  moneys, 
and  fortifications  of  the  Federal  Government,  has, 
by  firing  into  a  vessel  ordered  by  the  Govern 
ment  to  convey  troops  and  provisions  to  Fort  Suin- 


Resolved,  unanimously,  As  a  response  to  the  Reso 
lutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
that  this  Convention  highly  approves  of  the  ener 
getic  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Geor 
gia,  in  taking  possession  of  Fort  Pulaski,  by  the 
Georgia  troops  ;  that  this  Convention  request  him 
to  hold  possession  of  said  fort  until  the  relations  of 
Georgia  with  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  deter 
mined,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- York." 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  signed, 
Monday,  by  most  of  the  members,  including 
A.  H.  Stephens,  Judge  Linton  Stephens, 
Benj.  Hill,  and  ex-Governor  Johnson.  These 
gentlemen  had  prepared,  and  introduced, 
Monday  afternoon,  the  following,  which  was 
adopted,  almost  unanimously : — 

"  Whereas,  The  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  action  of 
this  Convention,  on  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  indicates  a  difference  of  opinion  existing 
among  the  members  of  this  Convention,  which  is 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  rights  which  Georgia 


ter,  virtually  declared  war  ;  and  Whereas,  the  forts, 
and  property  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  have  been  unlaw 
fully  seized  with  hostile  intentions;  and  Whereas, 
further, Senators  in  Congress  avow  and  maintain 
their  treasonable  acts,  Therefore 

"  Resolved,  If  the  Senate  concur,  that  the  Legisla 
ture  of  New-York  profoundly  impressed  with  the  va 
lue  of  the  Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unim 
paired,  hail  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified  and 
patriotic  special  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  tender  to  him  through 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  State  whatever  aid  in 
men  and  money  he  may  require  to  enable  him  to  en 
force  the  laws  and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government,  and  that  in  defense  of  "  the  more 
perfect  Union  "  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and 
happiness  upon  the  American  people,  renewing  the 
pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
ready  to  devote  "  our  fortunes  our  lives  and  our  sa 
cred  honor  "  in  upholding  the  Union  and  the  Con 
stitution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Union-loving  Representatives 
and  citizens  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  who 
labor  with  devoted  courage  and  patriotism  to  with 
hold  their  States  from  the  vortex  of  Secession,  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
people. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  respectfully  re 
quested  to  forward  forthwith  copies  of  the  foregoing 
|  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  nation  and  the 
|  Governors  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union." 
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claims  or  the  wrongs  of  which  she  complains,  as  it  is 
to  the  remedy  and  its  application  before  resorting 
to  other  means  of  redress,  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  give  expression  to  the 
intention  which  really  exists  among  all  the  members 
of  this  Convention  to  sustain  the  State  in  the  course 
of  action  which  she  has  pronounced  to  be  proper  for 
the  qcoasion ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  all  the  members  of  this  Conven 
tion,  including  those  who  voted  against  the  Ordin 
ance  as  well  as  those  who  voted  for  it,  will  sign  the 
same  as  a  pledge  of  the  unanimous  determination  of 
this  Convention  to  sustain  and  defend  the  State  in 
her  course  and  remedy.'' 

Six  delegates  entered  their  protest  against 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  but  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  honor  in  the 
defense  of  Georgia  against  coercion  and  inva 
sion. 

Tuesday,  an  Ordinance  was  adopted,  pro 
viding  for  the  execution  of  sentences  passed  by 
the  Federal  Courts  ;  for  the  execution  of  pro 
cesses  issued  by  the  same  Courts ;  and  to 
preserve  the  indictments. 

In  view  of  the  early  formation  of  a  Central 
Government,  by  the  Seceded  States,  the  State 
Conventions  legislated  as  little  as  possible, 
preferring  to  make  as  few  changes  as  circum 
stances  would  admit. 

Mr.  Toombs  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a 
report,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Or 
dinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention.  A  Committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  had  been  referred,  deferred  to  Mr. 
Toombs  the  task  of  preparing  the  document. 
It  was  not  reported  until  January  29th.  The 
"  Address"  was  long,  historically  wreak,  and 
exceedingly  discursive,  for  a  State  document 
of  its  nature.  It  read  very  much  like  its 
author's  last  speech  in  the  United  States  Sen 
ate,  not  quite  as  burdened  with  invective,  but, 
like  it,  peculiarly  marked  with  the  perver 
sions  of  a  heated  Southern  imagination.  Its 
tenor  and.  spirit  were  embodied  in  its  closing 
paragraph  : 

"  Such  are  the  opinions,  and  such  are  the  prac 
tices  of  the  Republican  party,  who  have  been 
called,  by  their  own  votes,  to  administer  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  their  treachery — we  know  the 
shallow  pretences  under  which  they  daily  disregard 
its  plainest  obligations.  If  we  submit  to  them,  it 
will  be  our  fault  and  not  theirs.  The  people  of 
Georgia  have  ever  been  willing  to  stand  by  this  bar 


gain — this  contract — they  have  never  sought  to 
evade  any  of  its  obligations — they  have  never  hith 
erto  sought  to  establish  any  new  Government. 
They  have  struggled  to  maintain  the  ancient  rights 
of  themselves  and  the  human  race  through  and  un 
der  the  Constitution.  But  they  know  the  value  of 
parchment  rights  in  treacherous  hands,  and  there 
fore  they  refuse  to  commit  their  own  to  the  rulers 
whom  the  North  offer  us.  Why  ?  Because  by  their 
declared  principle  and  policy  they  have  outlawed 
three  thousand  millions  of  our  property  in  the  com 
mon  Territories  of  the  Union — put  it  under  the  bail 
of  the  Republic  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  and 
out  of  the  protection  of  judicial  law  everywhere — 
because  they  give  sanctuary  to  thieves  and  incen- 
di^ries  who  assail  it,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their 
power,  in  spite  of  their  most  solemn  obligations  and 
covenants.  Because  their  avowed  purpose  is  to 
subvert  our  society,  and  subject  us  not  only  to  the 
loss  of  our  property,  but  the  destruction  of  ourselves, 
our  wives,  and  our  children,  and  the  desolation  of 
our  altars  and  firesides.  To  avoid  these  evils  we 
resume  the  powers  which  our  fathers  delegated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  henceforth 
will  seek  new  safeguards  for  our  liberty,  security, 
and  tranquillity." 

Delegates  were  elected,  January  24th,  to 
the  Convention  of  States  to  be  held  at  Mont 
gomery,  February  4th.  Toombs,  Howell 
Cobb,  Crawford,  A.  H.  Stephens,  and  Benja 
min  Hill,  were  among  those  chosen. 

The  forts  in  Savannah  harbor  were  seized 
as  early  as  January  4th,  as  we  have  already 
noted.  [See  page  175.]  The  Arsenal  at  Au 
gusta  was  surrounded,  on  the  morning  of  Jan 
uary  24th,  by  several  hundred  State  troops, 
and  a  surrender  demanded  by  Gov.  Brown 
in  person.  The  surrender  was  made ;  resist 
ance  would  have  only  sacrificed  the  mere 
guard  in  keeping  of  the  property.  Georgia 
thus  became  possessed  of  a  large  store  of  val 
uable  arms  and  munitions,  placed  there  by 
the  sagacious  Ex-Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  turned,  at  the  proper  moment,  against 
the  Government. 

The  Louisiana  State  Con 
vention      met      at      Baton  Louisiana. 
Rouge,    Wednesday,    Jan 
uary  23d.     Ex  Governor  Mouton  was  elected 
permanent  President,  as  an  avowed  imme 
diate  Secessionist,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  41.     A 
committee  of  fifteen  was  nominated  by  the 
chair  to   report  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
By  this  nomination  the  powerful  opposition 
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•>v'is  instantly  excluded  from  the  committee. 
The  Ordinance  was  reported  January  24th, 
and  discussion  on  it  postponed  to  the  suc 
ceeding  day.  A  resolution,  to  thank  the 
Governor  for  seizing  the  forts  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  arsenal  at  Baton 
Houge,  was  oftered.  A  warm  discussion 
followed,  when  a  message  was  received  from 
the  Governor,  giving  particulars  of  the  acts 
of  seizure.  The  resolution  was  finally  adopt 
ed — 118  to  5.  The  discussion  on  the  Ordi 
nance  was  continued  through  Friday.  Satur 
day,  the  proposition  to  submit  the  Ordinance 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of — yeas,  45  ;  nays,  84.  The  Ordinance  it 
self  was  then  put  upon  its  direct  passage, 
and  was  adopted,  by  the  vote  of  113  to  17. 
It  read  : — 

"  An  Ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  other  Slates  united  with  her, 
under  (he  compact  ejttitltd  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  Con 
vention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  Ordinance 
passed  by  this  State  on  the  22d  of  November,  1S07, 
whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  amendments  of  said  Constitution 
were  adopted,  and  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by 
which  Louisiana  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed  and 
abrogated,  and  the  union  now  subsisting  between 
Louisiana  and  the  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved. 

"  We  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  resumes  the  rights  and  powers 
heretofore  delegated  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  of  America,  and  its  citizens  absolved  from 
allegiance  to  the  said  Government ;  and  she  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  sovereignty  that  ap 
pertains  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

"  We  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  all  rights 
acquired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty,  or 
under  law  of  this  State  not  incompatible  with  this 
Ordinance,  shall  remain  in  force  and  have  the  same 
effect  as  though  this  Ordinance  had  not  passed." 

The  following  resolution  was  annexed : 
"  We,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  recognize  the  right 
of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu 
taries  by  all  friendly  States  bordering  thereon.  We 
also  recognize  the  right  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States 
and  powers  ;  and  hereby  declare  our  willingness  to 


enter  into  stipulations  to  guarantee  the  exercise  of 
those  rights." 

After  the  adoption  was  announced,  Gov. 
Moore  and  his  staff,  in  military  dress,  entered 
the  hall,  and  formally  presented  the  President 
of  the  Convention  with  the  Pelican  flag.  One 
hundred  guns  were  fired  from  the  State-house 
grounds.  The  Commissioners  of  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  were  present,  and,  on  Friday, 
made  "  powerful  addresses,"  urging  immedi 
ate  secession,  and  the  sending  of  delegates  to 
the  Montgomery  Convention.  Their  influence 
contributed  much  toward  suppressing  the  co- 
operationist  or  delay  sentiment  in  the  Con 
vention.  Saturday,  the  Convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  New  Orleans  on  Tuesday.  Wed 
nesday,  Jan.  30th,  delegates  were  elected  to 
the  Montgomery  Congress.  Slidell  and  Ben 
jamin,  the  telegraph  reported,  were  defeated 
for  delegates.  It  should  here  be  said,  how 
ever,  that  they  preferred  not  to  be  deputized. 
It  was  understood  that  both  of  these  gentle 
men  entertained  a  scheme  for  a  Confederacy, 
to  embrace  the  original  "  Louisiana  purchase" 
and  Texas — of  which,  they,  of  course,  were  to 
become  chiefs ;  but,  the  influence  of  the  Com 
missioners  from,  other  States,  and  the  desire 
of  the  delegates  to  throw  the  responsibilities 
of  reorganization  upon  a  Congress  of  States, 
prevailed  to  induce  the  representation  of  Lou 
isiana  in  that  Congress.  Benjamin  and  Sli 
dell,  thus  presented  the  spectacle  so  frequent 
ly  recorded  in  history,  of  having  built  a 
house  only  to  be  turned  out  of  it. 

On  the  29th,  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Me  Clelland,  one  of  the  best  vessels  in 
the  Customs'  service,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Louisiana  authorities  by  her  commander, 
Breshwood,  a  Virginian.  Secretary  Dix  had 
sent  a  special  agent  to  New  Orleans  to  re 
lieve  Captain  Breshwood  of  the  command. 
At  the  appearance  of  this  agent,  Captain 
Breshwood  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  trans 
ferred  his  vessel  as  stated.  The  revenue 
cutter  Cass,  at  Mobile,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  J.  J.  Morrison,  a  Georgian,  was,  on  the 
same  day,  transferred  to  the  State  authorities 
of  Alabama,  to  save  it  from  the  special  orders 
of  the  determined  Dix.  Although  these  ves 
sels  were  under  charge  of  the  Treasury  De 
partment,  the  War  Department  had  the  offi 
cering  of  them.  Mr.  Floyd  had  chosen  the 
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proper  men  for  the  act  of  treason  at  the 
proper  time. 

These  transactions  were  but  preliminary  to 
the  seizure  of  the  United  States  Custom 
house,  Mint,  and  Sub-treasury,  in  New  Or 
leans.  These  buildings  and  contents  were 
taken  possession  of  February  1st,  by  order  of 
the  Governor,  acting  by  advice  of  the  Con 
vention.  The  Mint  and  Sub-treasury  con 
tained  $511,000  in  specie,  subject  to  call  of 
the  Federal  Government.  General  Dix  had, 
on  January  25th,  given  Adams's  Express  an 
order  for  $350,000  of  $389,000  then  at  the 
Mint.  The  Express,  on  applying  for  the 
coin,  was  put  off  with  evasive  answers  by  the 
officer  in  charge,  and,  on  the  1st,  was  in 
formed  that  the  State  had  seized  the  money. 
Howell  Cobb  here  proved  that  he,  too,  was  a 
"  benefactor  to  Southern  independence" — hav 
ing,  like  his  friend  Floyd,  so  far  studied  con 
tingencies,  that  the  right  men  were  placed  in 
the  right  place  to  "do  the  nice  thing"  at  the 
right  time. 

The  forts  seized,  January  llth-12th,  com 
prised  the  fine  structures  at  the  main  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi— St.  Philips  and  Jackson ; 
the  fort  at  the  Lake  Ponchartrain  entrance — 
Pike ;  and  Fort  Macomb,  at  Chef  Menteur. 
The  works  at  Ship  Island,  upon  which  Gov 
ernment  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money, 
were  also  cleared  of  Federal  workmen.  It 
was  to  this  incomplete  structure  that  Mr. 
Floyd  ordered  the  forty-six  heavy  guns  from 
the  Alleghany  Arsenal.  [See  page  115.] 
Louisiana,  by  these  several  "  appropriations," 
became  possessed  of  pfoperty  which  cost  the 
General  Government  over  seven  millions  dol 
lars.  When  we  add  to  this  the  original  pur 
chase  money  of  millions  paid  Napoleon  I.  for 
the  Territory,  and  also  add  the  seven  millions 
paid  annually,  for  many  years,  by  the  coun 
try,  as  a  duty  on  sugar  almost  expressly  to 
"  protect"  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  and  give 
them  a  monopoly  in  the  market — we  may 
safely  conclude  that  whatever  grievances 
Louisiana  may  have  suffered*  in  the  Union, 
they  did  not  prevent  her  from  fattening  out 
of  the  National  Treasury. 

The  Texas  State  Convention  of  Delegates 


met  at  Austin,  Jan.   28th. 
The  Ordinance  of  Secession  Texas, 

was  passed  February  1st,  by 
a  vote  of  166  to  7.     The  document  read  as 
follows : 

"  An  Ordinance  to  Dissolve  the  Union  between  the  Stale 
of  Texas  and  the  other  States  undtr  the  Compact 
styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"  SEC.  1.  Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  haa 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  compact  of 
Union  between  these  States,  in  giving  protection 
either  to  the  persons  of  our  people  upon  an  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  the  property  of  our  citizens :  and 
whereas,  the  action  of  the  Northern  States  is  viola- 
tive  of  the  compact  between  the  States  and  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution;  and,  whereas,  the 
recent  developments  in  federal  affairs  make  it  evi 
dent  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
sought  to  be  made  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike 
down  the  interests  and  property  of  the  people  of 
Texas  and  her  sister  Slaveholding  States,  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended — our  shield 
against  outrage  and  aggression — therefore,  we,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Texas  by  delegates  in  the 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  that 
the  Ordinance  adopted  by  our  Convention  of  dele 
gates  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  July,  A.D.  1845,  and 
afterwards  ratified  by  us,  under  which  the  Republic 
of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  other 
States,  and  became  a  party  to  the  compact  styled 
'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America' 
be,  and  is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled. 

"  That  all  the  powers  which,  by  the  said  compact, 
were  delegated  by  Texas  to  the 'General  Govern 
ment  are  resumed.  That  Texas  is  of  right  absolved 
from  all  restraints  and  obligations  incurred  by  said 
compact,  and  is  a  separate  Sovereign  State,  and 
that  her  citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  afl 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  the  Government 
thereof. 

"  SEC,  2.  The  Ordinance  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  by 
the  qualified  voters,  on  the  23d  day  of  February, 
1861 ;  and  unless  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
the  2d  day  of  March,  A.D.  1861.  Provided,  that  in 
the  representative  district  of  El  Paso,  said  election 
may  be  held  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1861. 

"  Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in 
Convention  assembled,  at  Austin,  the  1st  day  of  Feb 
ruary,  A.D.  1861." 
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IT  is  certain  so  great  a  conspiracy  as  that 
conceived,  for  years,  by  the  discontented  spir 
its  of  the  South,  never  could  have  been  car 
ried  out  with  any  degree  of  success,  had  it  not 
enlisted,  as  directors,  men  of  consummate  tal 
ents  for  the  peculiar  work.  Great  emergen 
cies  produce  great  men,  history  informs  us ; 
the  adage  is  verified  in  the  story  of  the  second 
American  Revolution,  whose  gigantic  dimen 
sions  created,  or  evoked,  leaders  possessed  of 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  direct  it. 

The  revolution  in  each  State  found  a  mas 
ter-spirit,  who  controlled  its  wild  elements 
completely,  and,  by  the  supremacy  of  its  impe 
rious  will,  gave  it  all  the  features  necessary  to 
immediate  success,  or  requisite  for  ultimate 
aims.  We  will  photograph  a  few  of  those 
chiefs  who  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  who 
pilotted  the  States  to  the  destined  goal  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy. 

In  Georgia,  the  directing 
Toombs.  Will   of  her    destiny    was 

United  States  Senator  Ro 
bert  Toombs — a  man  combining,  in  equal  de 
grees,  pride,  self-confidence,  ambition,  and 
impatience  of  control.  Able  as  a  debater, 
shrewd  in  intrigue,  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object,  he,  at  an  early  day,  became  the  re 
cognized  leader  of  those  who  plotted  for  a  dis 
solution  of  the  Union  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  Union,  to  be  composed  only  of  Slave 
States.  Howell  Cobb,  Crawford,  Iverson, — 
all  had  to  give  way  before  his  imperious 
sway.  When  the  uprising  came,  it  was  his 
wand  which  commanded  it.  Legislature, 
Convention,  and  People,  obeyed  it  with  mili 
tary  alacrity  and  precision.  Georgia  was  his 
own,  to  order  and  control  as  he  would.  She 
had  no  wish  or  will  that  was  not  embodied 
in  one  word — Toombs.  Ominous  word ! 

26 


In  Mississippi,  Jefierson 
Davis,  United  States  Sena-  Davis, 

tor,  was,  at  once,  the  Janus 
and  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  revolution. 
Less  insolent  than  Toombs,  he  was  scarcely 
less  devoted  to  the  idea  of  Southern  inde 
pendence.  Sagacious,  calm,  watchful  and 
worldly-wise,  holding  the  sentiment  of  his 
State  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  drew 
the  people  and  their  representatives  into  his 
schemes  as  silently,  yet  resistlessly,  as  the 
deep-sea  current  which  drives  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  against  wind  and  tide  until  they 
are  subdued  to  its  control.  In  habits  unos 
tentatious,  in  demeanor  courteous,  in  conver 
sation  impressive,  with  industry,  tact  and 
courage  equal  to  any  circumstances,  he  was 
qualified  for  the  supreme  authority  with 
which  he  became  invested — a  supremacy 
which  he  doubtless  determined  upon  when 
the  idea  of  a  purely  Slave  Confederacy  was 
conceived. 

In     Louisiana,      United 
States  Senator,    John   Sli-  siideii. 

dell,  was  the  directing 
spirit.  Mr.  Benjamin,  though  more  generally 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  sen 
timent  of  his  State  in  the  Senate,  was  too 
honest,  candid  and  disinterested  to  lead  the 
van  of  revolution.  Slidell  was  the  man.  As 
sly  and  subtle  as  the  snake  in  his  own  cane 
brakes,  he  wormed  himself  into  the  counsels 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  such  a  degree  as  to  win 
the  sobriquet  of  "  wet-nurse  to  the  Admin 
istration."  Then  he  plotted  and  intrigued 
with  the  genius  of  Lucifer.  When  stroking 
the  vestments  of  the  Executive  he  was  only 
feeling  for  the  spot  where  to  strike  when  the 
moment  came  to  throw  off  his  friendly  mask. 
When  Louisiana  hesitated,  he  had  but  to 
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point  his  finger  to  command  her  obedience. 
He  would  have  taken  the  State  "  out  of  the 
Union"  if  his  constituents  all  had  opposed. 
He  entered  into  the  conspiracy  like  a  Cartha 
ginian,  to  conquer,  not  to  be  conquered. 

In  Florida,  United  States 
Yulee.  Senator,   David   L.  Yulee, 

assumed  the  proud  distinc 
tion  of  a  second  Cromwell.  Not  that  he  at 
all  resembled  the  Puritan.  His  scorn  was  to 
be  thought  to  have  the  most  distant  kinship 
to  anything  wThich  sounded  like  Plymouth 
Rock ;  but,  like  Cromwell,  he  preferred  fight 
to  philosophy,  and,  from  his  high  place  in 
the  National  Senate,  marshalled  the  confidant 
host  of  Florida  (the  entire  State  polls  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  votes),  against  the 
Government.  With  little  of  the  prudence, 
but  with  all  the  vanity  requisite  for  hazard 
ous  enterprize,  he  assumed  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  superior,  Toornbs, 
— like  old  Hickory's  body  servant,  to  do  his 

"  dragooning." 

South  Carolina  was  mov- 

Omnes.  ed  by  the  spirit  of  her  dead 

Calhoun.  She  had  leaders 
— indeed  she  had  many  leaders,  so  prolific  is 
the  little  State  in  men  actuated  to  take 
"  leading  positions."  But,  they  all  consulted 
the  shade  of  the  Great  Departed,  like  mid 
night  devotees  of  Memnon,  and  sought  to 
make  unto  themselves  no  graven  image  that 
did  not  bear  the  impress  of  his  erect  hair  and 
lion's  mein.  South  Carolina's  misfortune  was 
in  having  so  many  leaders :  Rhett,  jun.  and  sen., 
Orr,  Memminger,  Adams,  Pickens,  Jamison, 
Keitt,  Hammond,  Chestnut,  Boyce,  Barnwell, 
Withers,  Bonham,  McQueen,  Ashmore,  Hayne, 
Preston,  Dunkin,  Calhoun,  Butler,  Miles, 
Magrath,  Gist  and  the  Charleston  Mercury. 
For  a  State  numbering  fifty  thousand  voters 
it  may  be  said  that  South  Carolina  was  pretty 
well  provided  with  "  men  for  the  crisis."  No 
wonder  she  rebelled ! 

Alabama  was  led  by  Wm. 
Yancey.  L.   Yancey,  ex-Member  of 

Congress,  who  was  in  heart 
and  soul  a  disunionist.  Disappointed  po 
litically,  irrational  as  an  economist,  reck 
less  in  courage,  immaculate  in  egotism,  and 
as  impatient  of  control  as  an  Indian,  he  pos 
sessed  that  power  over  multitudes,  and  that 


disdain  of  results,  which  rendered  him  the 
very  model  of  a  revolutionist.  He  gained  the 
right  of  leadership  by  priority  of  discovery, 
"  always  having  prophecied  a  Southern  Con 
federacy."  John  Forsythe,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Curry,  all  confessed  to  his  ascendancy,  and 
submitted  to  his  unnegatived  dictum. 

Arkansas,  in  Albert  Rust, 
one  of  her  two  Representa-  Rust, 

tives  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress,  found  her  ablest  director.  The 
Senators  of  that  State  possessed  compar 
atively  little  popular  influence;  but  Mr. 
Rust,  "  smelling  of  Arkansas  soil  and  breath 
ing  the  untamed  spirit  of  her  wilds,"  con 
trolled  the  popular  heart  to  an  unlimited 
degree.  Able  in  Congress,  fearless  in  spirit, 
true  to  his  Southern  convictions  and  associa 
tions,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  lead  the  whirl 
wind  and  direct  the  storm  of  rebellion  in  his 
young  State.  The  State  was  loyal  to  the 
Union  until  he  declared  for  secession — then, 
Arkansas  was  ready  for  the  "  precipitous"  act. 

In  Texas,  Wigfall,  United 
States  Senator,  was  the  spirit  Wigfall. 

of  discord,  par  excellence. 
With  all  the  bravado  of  Toombs,  but  without 
his  common  sense — with  none  of  the  shrewd 
ness  of  Slidell,  and  all  of  the  vanity  of  Yulee 
and  Yancey  combined — with  a  real  genius  for 
a  "  row,"  Wigfall  entered  into  the  game  of  rev 
olution  with  as  much  zest  as  a  pearl-hunter, 
who,  having  discovered  a  new  placer,  is  eager  to 
try  the  perils  of  the  deep  soundings.  Though 
erratic,  visionary,  fickle  and  intractible,  he 
embodied  so  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
conspirator,  in  his  dashing,  reckless,  brilliant 
ways,  that  the  greater  conspirators  made  him 
a  very  useful  and  trenchant  instrument  in 
"  precipitating"  Texas  out  of  the  keeping  of 
Old  San  Jacinto  Houston — who  sat  like  Ere 
bus  at  her  gates — into  the  arms  of  the  black 
mistress  of  the  Slave  Republic. 

These  are  the  political  priests  whose  incan 
tations  shaped  the  shadow  of  Disunion  into 
life — whose  ministrations  at  the  dark  altar 
confirmed  a  revolution,  which,  but  for  them, 
never  had  been. 

We  have  adverted,  in  the  previous  chapter, 
to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  State 
Conventions  conducted  their  proceedings. 
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Secret  Agents. 


The  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  —  of  the  Fa 
thers  of  our  Independence, 
evidently  did  not  preside  over  those  assem 
blages.  The  more  palpable  spirits  of  those 
named  above  were  there,  to  drive  out  the 
people  and  drive  in  the  reign  of  terror, 
which  they,  as  leaders,  would  direct  while 
the  people  should  obey.  But,  this  tyranny, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  began 
with  the  incipient  steps  of  the  revolu 
tion.  The  organizations  of  secret  societies 
commenced  early  in  November.  In  them  the 
plotters  of  the  movement  were  sure  to  secure 
reliable  and  most  powerful  assistants.  Hence, 
as  stated  on  previous  pages,  (135  et  sequitur,) 
the  organization  of  "  Vigilance  Associations," 
"Minute  Men,"  "Brotherhoods,"  &c.  The 
following  circular  will  show  to  what  an  ex 
tent  these  organizations  contributed  to  bring 
the  Southern  mind  up  to  the  seceding  point : — 
"  EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER,  '  THE  1860  ASSOCIATION,' 
"  CHARLESTON,  Nov.  19,  1860. 

"  In  September  last,  several  gentlemen  of  Charles 
ton  met  to  confer  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
South  in  the  event  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  Republican  party  to  power.  This  informal 
meeting  was  the  origin  of  the  organization  known  in 
this  community  as  '  The  1860  Association.' 

"  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  : — 

11  First:  To  conduct  a  correspondence  with  leading 
men  in  the  South,  and  by  an  interchange  of  informa 
tion  and  views,  prepare  the  Slave  States  to  meet  the 
impending  crisis. 

"  Second:  To  prepare,  print,  and  distribute  in  the 
Slave  States  tracts,  pamphlets,  &c.,  designed  to 
awaken  them  to  a  conviction  of  their  danger,  and  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  resisting  Northern  and  Federal 
aggression. 

"  Third:  To  inquire  into  the  defences  of  the  State 
and  to  collect  and  arrange  information  which  may 
aid  the  Legislature  to  establish  promptly  an  effective 
military  organization.  • 

"  To  effect  these  objects,  a  brief  and  simple  Consti 
tution  was  adopted,  creating  a  President,  a  Secre 
tary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
specially  charged  with  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Association.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou 
sand  pamphlets  have  been  published,  and  demands 
for  further  supplies  are  received  from  every  quarter. 
The  Association  is  now  passing  several  of  them 
tlrough  a  second  and  third  edition. 

"  The  Conventions  in  several  of  the  Southern  States 
-will  soon  be  elected.  The  North  is  preparing  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  South,  by  disclaimers  and 


overtures.  The  success  of  this  policy  would  be  dis 
astrous  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Union  and  Indepen 
dence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resist  and  defeat  it. 
The  Association  is  preparing  pamphlets  with  this 
special  object.  Funds  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
act  promptly.  '  The  1860  Association  '  is  laboring 
for  the  South,  and  asks  your  aid. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"ROBERT  N.   GOURDIN, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

The  man  who  refused  his  contributions,  to 
aid  in  this  and  other  semi-secret  organiza 
tions,  was  at  once  placed  under  ban,  from 
which  he  was  glad,  eventually,  to  escape  by 
liberal  contributions  and  a  zealous  interest  in 
"  the  cause." 

When  the  day  approached  for  the  election 
of  Delegates  to  the  State  Conventions,  these 
organizations  were  made  to  embrace  the  most 
turbulent  and  implacable  men  of  every 
neighborhood,  to  incur  whose  enmity  was 
simply  to  incur  outrage.  To  vote  for,  or 
to  speak  for,  the  Union,  was  to  risk  both  life 
and  property ;  and  though,  in  many  localities, 
a  strong  sentiment  prevailed  against  disunion 
and  revolution,  it  was  suppressed  by  fears  of 
a  persecution,  which  few  indeed  could  dare. 
This  extensive  suppression  of  sentiment,  by 
violent  and  organized  bodies  of  men,  had  too 
many  evidences  of  existence  to  be  put  aside 
in  any  rationale  of  the  conspiracy  and  its  con 
summation. 

Single  incidents  will, 
sometimes,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  a  wide  field  of 
inquiry.  The  case  narrated  on  page  134  thus 
becomes  a  specific  witness  which  ten  thou 
sand  general  denials  cannot  set  aside  in  evi 
dence.  We  have  another  authenticated  nar 
rative  in  a  letter  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
dated  January  7th,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
"representative"  in  its  illustration  of  the 
means  by  which  the  elections  were  controlled. 
A  gentleman,  residing  in  Georgia  but  a  brief 
period,  expressed  surprise  to  a  planter  that 
the  men  of  property  there  should  submit  to 
the  headlong  course  of  the  Secessionists. 
"  You  must  bear  in  mind,"  the  gentleman 
wrote,  in  detailing  the  interview,  "  that  this 
planter  was  a  Slaveholder,  Southern  by  birth, 
by  education,  and  in  feeling,  hating  the  Re 
publican  party  with  a  terrible  bitterness, 
calling  them  all  Abolitionists,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
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lin  '  a  free  negro  ;'  lie  was  a  man  of  considera 
ble  importance  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and, 
as  I  learned  from  the  salutation  of  an  ac 
quaintance,  a  magistrate  also.  From  his  con 
versation  in  the  cars  I  had  discovered,  how 
ever,  that  he  was  not  a  rabid  Secessionist,  if 
in  favor  of  secession  at  all."  This  encouraged 
the  correspondent  to  seek,  if  possible,  some 
solution  of  his  doubts.  The  result  was  thus 
detailed : 

"  As  we  waited,  one  of  the  noisy  Disunion- 
ists  to  be  seen  everywhere,  was  haranguing  a 
lot  of  people,  roaring  for  war,  and  cursing  the 
Administration  heartily ;  when  we  had  reach 
ed  the  other  end  of  the  platform  and  were 
alone,  my  companion  said,  quietly  enough,  but 
with  a  sort  of  weary  irony :  '  That  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  teachers  of  the  Southern  people 
— no  other  teachers  are  now  allowed.  We  have 
a  good  deal  changed  lately ;  I  would  not 
have  believed,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  wrhen  I  couldn't  stand  up 
in  Georgia  and  say  what  I  thought  best  to 
say,  at  least  free  from  personal  peril,  and  that 
such  a  man  as  that  yonder  would  ever  repre 
sent  the  class  which  entirely  controls  the 
shifting  people.  I  have  certain  decided 
opinions  upon  the  policy  of  immediate  se 
cession,  or  of  secession  at  any  time.  I  have 
the  right  to,  hold  such  opinions;  it  is  my 
duty  to  hold  some  decided  views,  situated 
as  I  am  in  my  county.  But  I  cannot  come 
out  openly,  loudly,  boldty,  in  defence  of  my 
opinions,  with  the  desire  to  spread  them.  I 
should  be  injured  in  my  property — perhaps, 
probably,  indeed,  in  my  own  person ;  yes,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  believe  I  should  be 
mobbed,  that  my  buidings  would  be  burned, 
and  that  I  should  be  forced  to  leave  the 
State.  For  when  a  man  once  falls  under  the 
ban  of  the  mob,  though  they  only  threaten 
him  to-day  they  will  doubtless  return  to-mor 
row  and  burn  his  property,  and  the  next 
day  they  will  bring  a  rope  with  them,  look 
ing  out  along  the  way  for  a  convenient  tree 
with  a  strong  limb.'  I  said  to  him :  '  Can  it 
be  that  you  do  not  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
making  your  opinions  known  ?'  He  replied  : 
'  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  am  even  now,  at  home,  re 
garded  with  suspicion,  because  my  views  are 
well  known,  and  some  of  my  oldest  acquaint 


ances  are  shy  of  me.  This  is  not  so  much  be 
cause  they  fear  the  present  consequences  of 
acknowledging  they  know  me,  but  they  say  it 
may  prejudice  them  by  and  by.'  'ITowis 
that  ?'  '  Why  I  can't  tell  you  better  than  to 
repeat  what  one  of  the  fastest  Secessionists 
said  the  other  day  about  Stephens.  '  Never 
mind,'  said  he, '  when  the  State  goes  out,  and 
we  are  on  our  own  hook,  these  fellows  have 
got  to  walk  straight  and  keep  quiet,  or  they'll 
walk  into  trouble.'  " 

"  I  spoke  then  of  the  approaching  election 
of  delegates,  asking  if  the  freedom  of  the  bal 
lot  was  not  allowed.  He  replied  that  he 
believed  men  were  permitted  to  vote  for 
whom  they  chose  to  vote,  but  the  trouble 
was  to  have  such  candidates  put  up  as  they 
wanted  to  vote  for.  '  See  here,'  said  he.  '  let 
us  suppose  we  have  a  meeting  to  nominate 
candidates.  There  are  to  be  resolutions 
adopted,  .and  the  meeting  must  express  its 
views  on  the  question  of  secession.  But  if 
there  happen  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  such  fel 
lows  as  that  one  out  there  present,  they  will 
control  the  meeting,  hinder  the  anti- Seces 
sionists  from  saying  anything,  and  will  rush 
through  their  resolutions  and  carry  their 
nominations  just  because  no  one  could  oppose 
them  with  safety.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  boldness— but  a  mob  is  a  mob,  and  no 
honor  comes  from  maltreatment  at  their 
hands.  So,  don't  you  see  we  might  about  as 
well  be  forbidden  to  vote  for  whom  we  please 
as  to  be  forbidden  to  nominate,  or  advocate 
the  nomination  of  whom  we  please  ?  I  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  A,  B,  or  C,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  if  I  choose  ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
a  candidate,  and  I  am  not  allowed,  a  week 
before  the  2d;  to  make  a  speech  in  favor  of 
either  of  them.'  " 

The  reader,  in  this  case,  has  the  story,  not 
of  an  individual  but  of  a  whole  people — of 
seven  States.  The  elective  franchise  became 
the  merest  mockery;  freedom  of  opinion 
dared  not  be  exercised,  except  in  a  few  fav 
ored  localities,  where  the  Union  men  were 
too  determined  to  be  put  down.  The  iron 
rule  of  the  new  order  of  things  weighed 
down  press,  pulpit,  telegraph,  people,  like  a 
visitation  of  darkness,  while,  out  of  the  ter 
ror  inspired  by  the  self-constituted  guardians 
of  "  Southern  institutions"  sprung  the  dragon 
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of  revolution,  full  fledged  for  its  work  of  abas 
ing  constitutional  liberty. 

Another  point  in  the  se- 

The  People  Out- 

lart  ej  cession  programme  here  de 

serves  consideration.  The 
fact  that  the  Secession  Ordinances  never  were 
submitted  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
States,  for  adoption,  modification  or  rejec 
tion,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  evi 
dence  of  the  tyranny  exercised,  by  the  Con 
ventions  and  leaders,  over  the  people.  Why 
were  those  instruments  of  disorganization,  so 
potent  of  evil  and  of  change,  not  subjected  to 
the  calm  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  peo 
ple  ?  We  have,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Yancey, 
before  the  Alabama  Convention,  January  24th, 
the  argument  of  justification  for  a  refusal  to 
let  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  pass  judg 
ment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
We  shall  transfer  to  these  pages  a  portion  of 
the  speaker's  remarks  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  predetermined  usurpation  of  a  ruler's 
prerogatives  by  the  leaders  of  the  secession 
movement — of  the  purpose  to  carry  the 
States  out  of  the  Union,  whether  or  not  the 
people  consented.  He  said : — 
*  *  *  "  The  people  have  had  this  question  of 
Secession  before  them  for  a  long  time,  and  have  ma 
turely  considered  it  in  two  late  elections — namely, 
those  for  electors  of  President,  and  for  delegates  to 
this  body.  The  issue  was  as  distinctly  made  in  one 
as  in  the  other,  and  in  both  they  decided  the  issue 
in  favor  of  Secession. 

"  They  have  intrusted  their  delegates  with  unlimited 
power — power  to  '  consider,  detei'onine,  and  do 
whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
requires  to  be  done  for  their  protection.'  The  law 
that  authorized  the  election  contained  that  enumer 
ation  of  ample  authority,  and  the  people  indorsed  it. 
We  have  been  selected  for  our  supposed  wisdom, 
experience  in  public  affairs,  integrity,  and  courage, 
to  take  all  proper  responsibility  in  the  premises. 
***** 

"  But,  it  is  said,wAy  n°t ca^  another  Convention  to  rati 
fy  the  Permanent  Government  to  be  adopted?  I  an 
swer,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  A  permanent  Gov 
ernment  for  a  Southern  Confederacy  was  looked  for 
by  the  friends  of  secession — was  spoken  of  and  en 
tered  into  all  the  discussions  in  the  late  canvass.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  secession,  and  when  the 
people  decided  for  secession,  they  decided  for  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  Therefore  in  that  point  we 
already  know  the  views  of  the  people,  and  no  new 


expression  of  opinion  is  needed.  Neither  is  such 
expression  needed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Perman 
ent  Government.  The  character  of  the  people  have 
indicated  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  report — it  must 
be  a  Government  as  nearly  similar  as  possible  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  We  need  no  discussion  before 
the  people,  nor  other  expression  of  their  views  on  that 
point.  Beside  these  views,  in  themselves  conclusive 
to  any  mind,  no  statesman  would  willingly  throw 
such  grave  issues  before  the  people  after  once  re 
ceiving  their  decision,  until  the  irritations  and  pre 
judices  and  passion  of  the  previous  contest  had 
cooled."  *  *  *  * 

"  There  is  another  reason  why  I  oppose  the  elec 
tion  of  another  Convention.  Such  a  proposition  has 
a  tendency  to  reopen  the  question  of  Secession,  by 
bringing  up  the  issue  of  a  re-construction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  allows  such  an  issue  to  be 
made — it  invites  it,  in  fact.  And  under  what  cir 
cumstances?  From  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  would 
seem  as  if  coercive  measures  were  to  be  adopted. 
If  so,  about  the  time  of  such  an  election  the  people 
will  be  bearing  the  burdens  of  such  a  contest.  Com 
mercial  and  agricultural  interests  will  be  suffering. 
Debts  will  be  hard  to  pay.  Provisions  will  be 
scarce.  Perhaps  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
will  have  come  to  the  doors  of  many  families.  Men's 
minds,  thus  surrounded  and  affected  by  strong  per 
sonal  and  selfish  considerations,  will  not  be  in  that 
calm  and  well-balanced  condition  which  is  favorable 
to  a  correct  and  patriotic  judgment  of  the  question. 
The  very  state  of  things  will  perhaps  exist  which 
our  Black  Republican  enemies  predict  will  exist, 
and  which  they  sneeringly  rely  upon  to  force  our 
people  to  ask  for  readmission  into  the  Union.  Shall 
we,  the  selected  friends  and  deputies  of 'the  people, 
aid  these  wily  and  malignant  enemies  of  our  State 
by  laying  this  whole  question,  as  it  culminates  in  its 
progress,  on  the  very  eve  of  final  triumph,  back  to 
the  consideration  of  a  people  thus  surrounded  and* 
influenced  by  most  unpropitious  circumstances  ?  To 
do  so  might  well  accord  with  the  purposes  of  a 
friend  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  policy  which  every  true 
friend  of  the  people  should  condemn.  I  avow  my 
self  as  utterly,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  and  all 
plans  of  reconstructing  a  Union  with  the  Black  Re 
publican  States  of  the  North.  No  new  guarantees — 
no  amendments  of  the  Constitution — no  peaceful 
resolutions — no  repeal  of  offensive  laws  can  offer  to 
me  any,  the  least,  inducement  to  reconstruct  our  re 
lations  with  the  Non-Slaveholding  States." 

In  this  the  reader  will  find  all  the  excuse 
the  revolutionists  have  to  offer  for  their  usur 
pations.  The  only  fact  bearing  out  the  claim 
for  justification,  is  that  stated  in  the  first  par- 
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agraph,  viz:  That  the  delegates  should 
"  have  power  to  consider,  determine,  and  do 
whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention," 
&c.,  &c.  When  we  look  at  all  the  circum 
stances  attendant  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Convention  bills  by  the  State  Legislatures, 
under  pressure  of  the  leaders  of  the  pre-deter- 
mined  revolution — that  the  nomination  of 
delegates  was  made  under  the  same  pressure — 
that,  to  vote  for  a  Unionist,  or  a  Re-construc- 
tionist,  was  to  be  subjected  to  violence — we 
may  safely  declare  that  no  baser  tyranny  ever 
was  practised  upon  a  people  under  t\\e  forms 
of  law,  and  constitutional  procedure. 


Federal  Rights  of  Pur. 
cbase  and  Property. 


It  is  not  possible  to  view 
the  question  of  the  right 
of  secession  in  its  practical 
aspects  without  adverting  to  the  claims  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  upon  a  seceded 
State,  by  the  unquestioned  right  of  original 
purchase;  by  the  right  of  immense  advances 
made  for  improvements  for  internal  and  ex 
ternal  protection ;  by  the  Expenses  incurred  in 
sustaining,  in  the  State,  mails,  courts,  Custom 
houses,  &c.,  against  heavy  annual  deficits  of 
receipts  ; — claims  which,  if  against  any  gov 
ernment  or  individual,  would  be  adjudged 
good  in  law  and  in  equity  before  any  tribunal 
in  the  world,  excepting,  of  course,  any  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Everett  thus  states  the  facts  of  the  ori 
ginal  cost  to  the  Federal  treasury  of  the  seve 
ral  Gulf  States : — 

"  Look  at  the  case,  for  a  moment,  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  acquisitions  of  territory,  made  on 
•  this  side  of  the  continent,  within  the  present  century 
— Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  entire  coast  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi — vast  regions  acquired 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  within  sixty  years. 
Louisiana  cost  $15,000,000,  when  our  population  was 
five  millions,  representing,  of  course,  a  burden  of 
$90,000,000  at  the  present  day.  Florida  cost  $5,000- 
000,  in  1820,  when  our  population  was  less  than  ten 
millions,  equal  to  $15,000,000  at  the  present  day,  be 
sides  the  expenses  of  GeneralJackson's  war  in  1818, 
and  the  Florida  war  of  1840,  in  which  some  $80,000- 
000  were  thrown  away,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a 
handful  of  starving  Seminoles  from  the  Everglades. 
Texas  cost  $200,000,000  expended  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  addition  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
men;  besides  $10,000,000  paid  to  her  in  1850,  for 
ceding  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  not  hers,  to  New 
Mexico.  A  great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  mili 


tary  establishment  of  the  United  States  has  been 
incurred  in  defending  the  Southwestern  frontier.  The 
troops,  meanly  surprised  and  betrayed  in  Texas, 
were  sent  there  to  protect  her  defenceless  border 
settlements  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knii'e. 
If,  to  all  this  expenditure,  we  add  that  of  the  forts, 
the  navy  yards,  the  court-houses,  the  custom-houses, 
and  the  other  public  buildings  in  these  regions, 
$500,000,000  of  the  public  funds— of  which,  at  least, 
five-sixths  have  been  levied  by  indirect  taxation 
from  the  North  and  Northwest — have  been  expend 
ed  in  and  for  the  Gulf  States  in  this  century." 

Well  might  the  eminent  essayist  demand — 
"  Would  England,  would  France,  would  any 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  surrender, 
without  a  death-struggle,  such  a  dear-bought 
territory?"  But,  the  case  is  strengthened,  in 
special  instances,  where  special  obligations 
have  been  incurred.  Louisiana,  for  example, 
has,  for  many  years,  been  "  protected  "  in  her 
sugar  culture  to  the  extent  of  about  seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  the  country 
has  had  to  pay  in  duties  levied  expressly  at 
her  behest  and  for  her  benefit  alone  —  the 
duty  exacted  serving  to  enrich  the  State  and 
to  enhance  the  value  of  its  negroes  and  plan 
tations.  Over  sixty  millions  of  dollars  have 
thus  been  specially  contributed  by  the  common 
country  to  sustain  Louisiana  property  and  in 
terests.  It  need  not  be  urged  that  other  sec 
tions  of  the  Union  have  been  protected,  in  a 
•similar  manner,  by  duties,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  products.  Other  States  so 
protected  were  loyal  to  all  their  obligations 
to  the  Union,  and  requited  them  by  adding 
immensely  to  the  prosperity  and  resources  of 
the  common  government.  We  have  yet  to 
ascertain  that  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
negroes  and  of  Louisiana  sugar  estates  has 
enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  common  country, 
in  any  respect.  Louisiana  alone  has  received 
the  direct  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  tax, 
and,  in  the  account  current  which  stands 
charged  against  her,  the  sixty  millions  will 
be  entered  by  posterity  as  a  portion  of  her 
debt  to  the  Union.  The  Union  !  What  does 
not  Louisiana  owe  to  it  ?  What  has  she  ever 
received  from  it  but  benefits  ?  What  harm 
or  wrong  did  the  Union  ever  do  to  her? 
None — none !  not  even  to  the  stealing  of  a 
negro  by  "  Northern  Abolitionists."  The  un- 
kindness,  the  baseness,  the  insolence  of  an 
ingrate  must  ever  attach  to  her  escutcheon 
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for  the  part  her  leaders  forced  her  to  play  in 
the  Secession  Revolution. 

The  cost  of  coast  surveys,  buoys,  light 
houses,  and  harbor  improvements  on  the 
coast,  from  Hatteras  to  Galveston,  has  been 
enormous,  with  excessively  small  returns  to 
the  General  Government.  Every  dollar's  cus 
toms  collected  in  all  the  ports  of  the  South, 
except  of  New  Orleans,  has  cost  the  Federal 
Government  six.  Money  has  been  appropri 
ated,  from  year  to  year,  since  1832,  on  South 
ern  rivers  and  harbors,  custom-houses,  post- 
offices,  &c.,  with  a  lavishness  which,  when 
viewed  in  a  merely  economical  light,  must 
be  regarded  as  incredible,  considering  the 
meagre  returns  which  were  inevitable.  New 
Orleans  being  the  natural  entrepot  for  all  the 
vast  country  watered  by  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  did  a  large  trade,  and  her 
customs'  revenues  were  correspondingly  pro 
fitable  to  the  Government;  but,  these  reven 
ues  were  paid  largely  by  the  Free  States,  which 
were  heavy  consumers  of  imported  goods. 
The  Mississippi  river  is  the  great  highway 
for  ten  States,  and  New  Orleans  has  been  en 
riched  by  acting  as  the  agent  for  their  com 
merce. 

In  the  matter  of  mails  alone  the  seceded 
States  owe  the  General  Government  an  enor 
mous  sum.  The  table  heretofore  given,* 
will  show  how  great  that  single  debt  must 
be.  The  cost  of  carrying  and  delivering  the 
mails,  in  the  seven  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Lou 
isiana  and  Texas,  has  been  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  greater  than  the  entire 
•postal  receipts! 

The  deficit  of  these  States  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  customs,  in  mails,  in  returns 
for  monies  appropriated  and  direct  benefits 
bestowed,  existed  from  the  very  first  stages 
of  the  old  Confederacy.  From  1782  to  '87, 
when  Congress  had  no  power  of  taxation, 
it  could  only  indicate  what  sums  were  re 
quired  to  sustain  the  Government,  and  sig 
nify  to  each  State  what  was  the  proportion 
due  from  it.  Ho\^  the  obligation  was  dis 
charged  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
table,  given  by  Judge  Story,  in  his  "  Com 
mentaries  :" 

*  See  page  168. 


"  PROPORTION  CONTRIBUTED  BY  STATES,  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  OLD  CONFEDERATION  OF  1781. 

State  which  paid  more  than  its  quota— NEW  YORK. 

State  which  paid  nearly  the  whole  —PENNSYLVANIA. 

State  which  paid  three-fifths — VIRGINIA. 

States  which  paid  one-half—  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE 
ISLAND,  MARYLAND. 

States  which  paid  about  one-third — CONNECTICUT, 
DELAWARE. 

States  which  paid  NOTHING — GEORGIA,  SOUTH  CARO 
LINA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE." 

New  Hampshire  paid  nothing,  being  very 
sparsely  settled,  very  poor  in  soil,  and  very 
illy  able  to  bear  any  public  burden.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
rich  in  population  and  possessions,  and  were 
vastly  more  able  to  contribute  to  the  Govern.- 
ment  than  any  of  the  New  England  States — 
yet  they  paid  nothing. 

The  cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
borne,  in  a  preponderating  proportion,  by 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  At 
that  time  Virginia  was  the  most  populous, 
and,  by  far,  the  richest  of  the  States ;  yet, 
even  she,  with  all  her  ascendancy  in  the 
Army,  in  Congress,  and  in  general  influence, 
did  far  less,  in  proportion  to  her  ability,  than 
any  of  the  Northern  States.  She  was  the 
"  Mother  of  Presidents  ;"  her  views  prevailed 
in  the  Old  Confederacy  ;  they  obtained  prec 
edence  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con 
stitution — in  the  making  of  treaties — in  the 
organization  of  the  Territories,  and  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  first  sessions  of 
Congress.  She  paid  but  three-fifths  of  her 
quota  to  support  the  Confederacy,  and  never 
has  paid  more  in  support  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  when  her  political  supremacy  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  an  unpalatable  task  for  the  historian 
to  adjust  balances  of  favors  rendered  and  ben 
efits  bestowed,  in  a  family  where  all  should 
be  brotherhood  and  eager  reciprocity  of 
kindness.  But,  when  a  portion  of  that  family 
rises  up  in  arms  against  its  parent — when 
they  charge  upon  that  mother  wrong  and 
oppression,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
historian  to  exhibit  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
that  the  responsibility  of  revolution  may  be 
fixed  upon  the  proper  party. 

Viewed  in  all  respects  the  Southern  rebel 
lion  can  but  be  pronounced  a  monstrous 
example  of  tyranny,  ingratitude  and  wrong. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


ACTION     OP     THE     CRISIS     COMMITTEE.        THE     FINAL     REPORTS. 


Monday,    January     7th, 

Committee  of  Thirty-     WJ  ^^  amendment 

three. 

to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
of  Thirty-three.  The  amendment  gave  to  the 
alleged  fugitive  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the 
State  from  which  he  might  have  escaped. 
Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  moved,  an 
amendment  requiring  the  trial  to  take  place 
in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  was  arrested, 
but  it  failed  by  two  votes.  The  resolution  of 
Mr.  Davis  was  then  adopted.  Tuesday,  the 
Committee  substantially  concluded  its  labors. 
Most  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  the.  dis 
cussion  of  two  propositions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dunn — one  to  prevent  armed  invasions  of  the 
States,  and  the  other  to  protect  citizens  of 
one  State,  while  traveling  or  sojourning  in 
another.  They  were  referred  to  a  sub-com 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dunn,  Millson 
and  Davis.  Bills  were  to  be  prepared  by  the 
members  covering  their  various  propositions 
as  adopted,  to  be  introduced  to  the  House 
with  the  Majority  report. 

The  Majority  Report  was  not  ready  to  sub 
mit  until  January  14th,  when  Mr.  Corwin 
laid  the  document  before  the  House,  as  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  deliberations.  Its 
importance  as  a  legislative  document  requires 
its  quotation  here  entire  : 

THE   MAJORITY    REPORT. 


Mr.  Corwin 's   Major 
ity  Report. 


"  The  Select  Committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  so  much  of 
the  President's  Message  as  re 
lates  to  the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  coun 
try,  have  Instructed  their  Chairman  to  report  the 
bills  and  resolutions  adopted  by  them,  with  such 
comments  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

"  The  terms  of  the  resolution  of  reference  were 
such  as  to  advise  the  Committee  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  were  regarded 
as  an  earnest  appeal  for  their  prompt  action.  By 


Mr.  Corwin's  Majority 
Report. 


adverting  to  that  portion  of  the 
President's  Message  referred  to 
the  Committee,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  causes  of  the  present  discon 
tents  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  public  af 
fairs,  dating  back  to  the  year  1835,  comprehending  the 
legislative  enactments  of  several  States — the  agita 
tions  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  Slavery— 
the  improper  circulation  of  papers  tending  to  pro 
duce  apprehension  of  domestic  insurrection  in  the 
Slaveholding  States,  and  the  forcible  opposition  to 
the  peaceful  execution  of  the  laws  of  Congress  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves. 

"  The  matters  here  alleged  as  having  given  rise  to 
the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  public  mind 
of  the  South,  are  of  a  character  which  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  current  history 
of  our  politics  as  exhibited  in  the  newspaper  press, 
in  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  various  political  par 
ties,  and  manifested  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in 
electing  State  and  Federal  officers. 

"  Publications  emanating  from  the  newspaper  or 
periodical  press  having  a  tendency  to  promote  do 
mestic  insurrection  in  any  of  the  States,  and  circu 
lated  with  that  intent,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  highly  criminal,  and  should  be  so  treated 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  The  right  of  free 
discussion,  while  it  is  regarded  as  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  free  government,  may  be 
expected,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  to  run  into 
occasional  licentiousness.  The  corrective  for  this 
evjl  remains  with  the  State  Governments,  and  the 
Committee  do  not  doubt  that  the  desired  corrective 
will  be  promptly  applied  in  all  cases  when  the  evil 
shall  have  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  while  the 
just  and  rational  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
will  be  carefnlly  preserved. 

"  The  enactment  of  laws,  by  some  of  the  States, 
tending  to  oppose  or  embarrass  the  execution  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  has  been  alleged  as  a  prominent  com 
plaint  on  the  part  of  those  States  of  the  Union  in 
which  Slavery  exists.  Tne  Committee  had  been 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  was  one  of  those 
grievances  referred  to  in  the  President's  Message,  to 
which  the  Southern  States  attached  great  import- 
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ance.  The  resolves  of  popular 
Mr-  C*r;™,'0sff  'jurity  assemblies  iu  Southern  States— 

the  addresses  of  speakers  to 
Southern  audiences — the  frequent  and  earnest  refer 
ences  to  it,  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  South,  as  a 
great  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
the  fraternal  relation  of  the  Free  to  the  Slave  States, 
the  denunciation  of  those  laws  by  Southern  members 
of  Congress,  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legis 
lature,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years — have,  to 
gether,  given  to  this  subject  great,  and  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  Committee,  undue  importance.  With 
whatever  intent  or  design  such  laws  may  have  been 
enacted,  in  any  State,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  had  any  effect  in  preventing  or  obstructing 
the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  labor.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves 
are  executed  exclusively  by  the  United  States  Courts, 
and  Commissioners  appointed  by  them.  As  a  neces 
sary  consequence,  it  follows  that  any  State  law 
which  offers  any  obstacle  to  the  full  and  perfect  ex 
ecution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
void,  and  of  no  effect  whatever,  and  would  be  so 
declared  by  the  United  States  Courts  and  Commis 
sioners.  Such  laws,  if  any  there  be,  are  therefore 
incompetent  to  do  any  mischief  whatever  to  any  one 
concerned  iu  the  recapture  of  a  fugitive  slave,  and 
at  most  can  be  considered  only  as  an  exhibition  of 
opposition  to  a  law  which  some  of  the  States  regard 
as  containing  provisions  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
free  persons  residing  within  their  limits.  While, 
therefore,  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  per 
ceive  that  the  State  laws  complained  of  can  really 
affect  the  rights  or  interests  of  Southern  people,  or 
States,  yet  from  an  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  South,  the  Committee  have 
respectfully  requested  all  Non-slaveholding  States 
carefully  to  revise  their  legislative  acts,  and  repeal 
all  laws  which  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
and  have  submitted  a  resolution  to  that  effect  for 
adoption  by  the  House. 

"  We  have  seen  with  satisfaction  that  the  Gover 
nors  of  several  States,  within  the  last  week,  have 
brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  respective 
Legislatures,  and  recommended  legislative  action,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Committee,  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  feelings,  as  well  as 
the  interests,  of  all  the  Non-slaveholding  States  will 

combine  to  effect  the  great  object  so  much  desired 

the  restoration  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  be 
tween  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"  The  Committee  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them, 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  to  revise, 
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to  some  extent,  the  laws  now 
in  force  for  the  recovery  of  fug-     Mr-  C°™^'ajority 
itives  from    labor.     After    the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  the  Com 
mittee  have  framed  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
laws,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  much  improve  them. 

"  The  law  of  1850  was  supposed  to  contain  a  pro 
vision  which  positively  required  any  citizen  who 
might  be  called  on  for  this  purpose,  to  aid  the  owner 
of  a  fugitive,  or  his  agent,  or  the  Marshal  of  the 
United  States,  iu  searching  for  and  capturing  such 
fugitive,  whether  forcible  resistance  were  appre 
hended  or  not.  This  idea,  whether  well  or  ill-founded, 
has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  become  the  popular  be 
lief  in  many  of  the  States,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  has  had  the  effect  to  render  the  law  dis 
tasteful  and  offensive.  It  is  obvious  that  such  belief 
would  operate  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  law, 
and,  to  some  extent,  prevent  its  prompt  and  peace 
ful  execution,  where  that  belief  prevailed.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  odious  provision,  be 
lieved  to  be  a  part  of  the  law,  has  given  rise  to  much 
of  that  opposition  to  it,  so  mnch  complained  of  by 
the  South.  The  second  section  of  the  bill  presented 
by  the  Committee,  it  is  believed,  will  relieve  the  law 
from  all  objection  of  that  kind,  and  tend  materially 
to  its  easy  and  speedy  execution,  thus  improving  its 
efficiency  as  a  remedy,  by  making  it  more  acceptable 
to  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  enforced,  and 
by  whose  aid,  in  case  of  forcible  resistance,  it  is  to 
be  made  effectual. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it 
is  hoped,  will  secure  the  fugitive  (if  he  alleges  he  is 
free)  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  more  certainly  than 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The  Committee  believe 
that  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  one  arrested 
as  a  fugitive,  has  given  rise  to  the  few  instances 
known  to  us,  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  law.  The 
same  objection  to  the  present  law  has  undoubtedly 
stimulated  the  passage,  in  most  instances,  of  what 
are  called  '  Personal  Liberty  bills  '  in  some  of  the 
States.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  objec 
tions  urged  by  the  Northern  people  are  not  to  a  law 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  who  really  owe  labor, 
but  they  are  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  present 
law  may  and  does  permit  the  seizure  of  persons  who 
are  free,  and  subjects  them  to  servitude  contrary  to 
both  law  and  right.  The  Committee  believe  it  to  be 
unjust  to  the  Free  States,  to  assert  that  any  consid 
erable  number  of  persons  in  those  States  are  opposed 
to  the  reclamation  of  persons  who,  by  the  laws  of 
any  State,  owe  labor  or  service  to  another.  If  any 
such  class  exists,  it  is  that  known  as  Abolitionists. 
This  class  asserts  its  opposition  to  the  Constitution, 
because  it  does  authorize  the  pursuit  and  re-capture 
of  fugitive  slaves,  in  whatever  light  the  persona 
composing  this  class  may  be  regarded,  it  is  certain 
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their  numbers  are  so  small, 
compared  with  the  entire  voting 
population  of  the  Free  States, 
that  no  danger  can  result  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  any  portion  of  the  Union  from  their  peculiar  opin 
ions,  or  their  modes  of  commending  them  to  the  gen 
eral  public.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  class  does  not 
act  with  any  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day, 
and  that  its  chief  leaders,  and  most  talented  orators, 
were  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  late  Presidential  contest,  and  denounced 
it  and  its  doctrines  in  bitter  and  unsparing  terms. 
The  great  mistake,  which  is  now  urging  on  the  pub 
lic  mind  to  the  wildest  excesses,  consists  in  con 
founding  the  class  of  men  known  by  the  name  of 
Abolitionists  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  North  and  West.  Similar  to  this,  and 
growing  mainly  out  of  it,  is  a  belief  which  seems  to 
have  obtained  very  generally  in  the  South,  that  the 
people  of  the  Non-slaveholding  States,  having  suc 
ceeded  in  electing  a  President,  entertain  a  secret 
design  to  accumulate  political  power  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  until,  through  Congressional 
action,  it  will  abolish  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
may  then  exist.  How  this  purpose  will  be  accom 
plished,  we  are  not  informed.  This  prediction  has 
been  poured  into  the  ears  of  excited  multitudes  from 
the  mouths  of  popular  orators,  and  placed  before 
their  eyes  in  the  pages  of  partisan  presses,  until  in 
the  Southern  mind  it  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  plausible  fact.  The  party  charged  with 
this  purpose  when  it  met  in  Convention  at  Chicago 
to  nominate  its  candidate,  previous  to  the  last  Pre 
sidential  election,  declared  its  doctrine  on  this  point 
in  tho  following  words : — '  That  the  maintenance  in 
violate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the 
right  of  each  to  order  and  control  its  domestic  insti 
tutions,  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de 
pends;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes.'  Notwithstanding  the  preposterous  char 
acter  of  this  idea,  the  Committee  have  deemed  the 
belief  in  it,  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  sufficiently 
important  to  demand  a  notice  at  this  time. 

"  That  nothing  possible  should  be  left  unattempt- 
ed,  in  order  to  efface  these  false  impressions,  by  the 
Committee,  they  have  prepared,  and  submit,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  power 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States  is  forever  de 
nied  to  Congress  till  every  State  in  the  Union,  by  its 
individual  State  action,  shall  consent  to  its  exercise. 
They  entertain  a  confident  belief  that  this  amend 
ment  will  be  approved  by  the  number  of  States  re 
quired  by  the  Constitution  to  secure  its  adoption.  If 
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this  shall  not  secure  Slavery  in 

the  States  against  the  possibility 

of    interference     by     Federal 

power,  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  conceiving  any 

form  of  Constitutional  guaranty  which  will,  or  which 

will  satisfy  those  who  demand  further  security  for 

their  rights. 

"  The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  frequent 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in  political  con 
tests,  has  given  rise,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  fearful 
forebodings  of  disunion.  It  has  undoubtedly  con 
tributed  to  the  present  alienation  of  feeling  between 
the  Northern  and  Western  and  Southern  and  South 
western  sections  of  the  Republic.  Investigations 
into  the  rightfulness  or  policy  of  what  is  properly 
called  forced  labor,  when  conducted  by  thoughtful 
and  discreet  minds,  in  calm  temper,  guided  by  the 
laws  of  sound  morals  and  political  philosophy,  could 
scarcely  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  peace  of 
society,  and  might  be  productive  of  much  good.  It 
is  equally  true  that  discussion  touching  the  constitu 
tional  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
powers  of  the  States  over  the  suhject  of  Slavery, 
when  properly  conducted,  would  have  the  effect  to 
elicit  truth  rather  than  to  endanger  public  tranquil- 
ity.  But  when  this  subject  is  brought  into  the  arena 
of  party  politics,  our  experience  has  shown  that  it 
too  frequently  fails  to  attain  the  desired  end,  without 
disturbing  to  a  dangerous  extent  the  harmony  and 
good  will,  so  much  to  be  desired,  between  all  sec 
tions  of  the  Republic.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will 
be  fully  shown  by  a  brief  reference  to  our  history. 
In  1821  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  Slave  State,  and 
Slavery  was,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  in  all  the 
Territory  lying  North  of  the  parallel  36  deg.  30  min. 
North  latitude.  At  that  time,  so  great  was  the  agi 
tation,  that  men  not  at  all  prone  to  regard  imaginary 
in  the  light  of  real  danger,  entertained  great  fears 
for  the  stability  of  the  Government.  The  public 
mind,  however,  became  calm,  and  yielding  to  the 
suggestions  of  true  patriotism,  harmony  was  restor 
ed,  and  public  prosperity  advanced  with  rapid  steps. 
The  next  event  which  brought  the  subject  of  Slavery 
into  public  consideration  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  The  Presidential  election  of  1844  was  made 
to  turn  almost  entirely  upon  this  single  question. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result ;  but  with 
their  views  of  duty  as  citizens  of  a  free  Republic, 
they  submitted  with  regret,  but  with  no  disposition 
to  make  improper  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  peo 
ple  expressed  in  accordance  with  all  the  forms  of 
law.  Between  this  period  and  that  of  1821,  the  pub 
lic  mind  had  not  been  agitated  nor  the  public  peace 
at  all  endangered  by  discussion  or  Federal  legisla 
tion  touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  * 

"  The  late  war  with  Mexico  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  Territory.  From  tlie  mo 
ment  of  this  acquisition  the  ques 
tion  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Territory  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Slave 
or  Free  labor,  again  called  into  action  all  the 
conflicting  opinions  and  ideas  which  have  been, 
ami  perhaps  always  will  be  held  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  until  all  men  shall  be  agreed  as  to 
the  moral  and  economical  principles  on  which 
it  rests.  This  struggle  was  attended  with  all  the 
angry  discussions  which  had  so  signally  marked 
the  two  previous  contests.  Then,  as  now,  disunion 
was  threatened — public  bodies  resolved  on  Seces 
sion,  and  for  two  years  scarcely  any  other  question 
of  interest  was  known  or  discussed  in  Congress.  At 
length,  in  September  1850,  Congress  acted  finally  on 
the  subject,  and  a  peaceful,  though  in  some  quarters, 
a  sullen  acquiescence  followed.  The  leading  spirits 
of  all  parties,  at  that  time,  however,  bowed  eternal 
fidelity  to  that  compromise,  and  the  public  mind,  at 
that  time,  had  reason  to  hope  that  our  dominion 
having  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  future  acquisition 
of  Territory  would  not  be  desired,  and,  by  conse 
quence,  this  disturbing  question  would  not  again 
arise.  In  1854,  however,  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
1821,  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 
attempt  to  extend  Slavery  into  Territory  where,  by 
that  venerable  law,  it  had  been  prohibited,  this  dis 
turbing  question  was  again  opened  out  of  the  grave 
in  which  it  had  been  buried.  In  1850  this  fearful 
spirit  of  discord  arose.  The  present  deplorable  con 
dition  of  the  country  bears  witness  to  the  mischief 
which  it  has  wrought.  We  see  strong  and  opposite 
parties  maintaining  opposite  opinions  on  this  very 
question — these  hostile  opinions  are  strenuously  ad 
hered  to  on  each  side,  leaving  little  or  no  hope  of 
agreement  without  a  surrender  of  convictions  hon 
estly  entertained.  An  adjustment  founded  upon 
legal  principles,  in  which  all  will  agree,  seems  quite 
impossible.  The  expedient  of  withdrawing  the  sub 
ject-matter  of  controversy  from  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  and  by  another  mode  of  settlement  giving 
to  the  South  and  the  North  all  that  each,  under  ex 
isting  circumstances,  would  expect,  or  should  desire 
to  obtain,  seems  to  the  Committee  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  mode  of  adjustment  left  us. 

"  The  Committee  are  impressed  with  a  belief, 
growing  out  of  the  admonitions  furnished  by  our 
past  history,  that,  in  a  Republic  constituted  as  ours 
is,  in  all  cases  where  parties  are  obstinately  divided 
in  opinion,  on  subjects  which  touch  the  interests,  or 
make  up  the  passions  of  different  sections,  it  is  the 
clear  dictate  of  sound  policy  to  withdraw  the  sub 
ject,  in  every  case  possible,  from  the  strife  of  par 
ties,  and  to  keep  the  Federal  Government  as  far 
removed  from  any  connection  with  it  as  duty  to  the 
Constitution  will  permit.  The  Commitiee  deem  the 
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the 


present  controversy,  involving 

the  right  to  carry  Slavery  into 

Territory  not  yet  formed  into 

State    Governments,  one  peculiarly  fitted  for 

application  of  the  principle  just  announced. 

"  It  is  contended  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  all  the 
Territory  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  and  lying 
South  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  36  deg.  30  min. 
North,  Slavery  shall  be  established  and  protected 
by  a  law  of  Congress.  The  Territory  thus  defined 
comprehends  the  now  organized  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  including  Arizona,  which  last,  by  law  of 
Congress,  has  been  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of 
New  Mexico.  This  Territory  was  organized  in  1850. 
By  its  organic  law,  the  Territorial  Legislature  was 
authorized  to  enact  laws  and  report  them  to  Con 
gress.  It  was  provided  in  the  same  act,  that  if  Con 
gress  should  disapprove  the  laws  thus  made,  they 
should  be  null  and  void. 

"  In  the  year  1859,  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
New  Mexico  established  Slavery  in  that  Territory. 
This  law  was  annulled  at  the  last  session  of  Con 
gress,  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  but  the  Senate  have 
not  yet  acted  upon  the  bill.  So  the  law  of  the  Ter 
ritory,  not  having  been  annulled  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  remains  in  full  force,  and  is  thus  estab 
lished,  and  now  exists  by  law  in  New  Mexico. 

"It  is  further  provided  by  the  act  of  1850,  that 
New  Mexico,  when  she  is  admitted  into  the  Union, 
shall  be  admitted  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  her 
Constitution  may  ordain.  The  Committee  now  pro 
pose  to  admit  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  By 
this  course  the  faith  of  the  nation,  pledged  in  the  act 
of  1850,  will  be  preserved,  and  Territory  lying  South 
of  the  parallel  36  deg.  30  min.  will  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  controversy  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus  all  claimed  by  the  South  will  be  obtained, 
while  the  Northern  portion  of  our  remaining  Terri 
tory  will  be  subject  to  such  law  as  the  Constitution 
arid  Congress  may  furnish  for  its  government. 

"  By  this  adjustment  of  the  present  Territory  of 
the  Union,  including  the  Territory  of  all  the  States, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  the  Free  States  and 
Territories,  including  all  North  of  the  line  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  contains  1,648,779  square  miles,  and  a  pop 
ulation  of  19,036,739,  making  a  population  of  about 
11  5-10  to  the  square  mile. 

"  The  area  of  the  Slaveholding  States,  including 
New  Mexico,  is  1,094,504  square  miles,  with  a  Fede 
ral  population  of  9  7-10  to  the  square  mile. 

"  By  this  arrangement  of  all  the  Territory  owned 
by  the  United  States,  when  New  Mexico  is  admitted 
as  a  Slave  State,  that  possessed  by  the  Slaveholdiug 
States  will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  Federal  pop- 
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ulation,  than  that  occupied  by 
the  Non-slaveholdiug  States 
and  Territories.  The  Committee 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  more  than  this  can  be 
demanded  or  desired  by  the  South.  This  settlement 
commends  itself  to  our  acceptance  as  one  which  de 
mands  of  no  one  any  surrender  of  opinion  for  or 
against  Slavery,  for  or  against  any  proposition  of 
constitutional  law,  and  withdraws,  for  ever,  from 
contest  between  North  and  South  all  Territory  which 
the  latter  desire  to  possess — constituting  it  a  State, 
with  the  privilege  belonging  to  all  States,  to  adopt 
such  domestic  institutions  as  her  own  sense  of  duty 
and  interest  shall  determine. 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  the  population  of  the  pro 
posed  State  is  too  small  to  justify  her  admission  into 
the  Union  at  this  time,  we  answer  that  it  now  con 
tains  a  larger  white  population  than  either  of  two 
States  now  in  the  Union,  and  represented  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  present  population  of 
New  Mexico,  including  New  Mexico,  is  estimated  at 
105,000.  This  computation  of  era  and  population 
may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  based  on  reliable  data. 
It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  present  resources 
of  the  Territory  are  not  equal  to  the  support  of  a 
State  Government.  If  this  objection  has  any  foun 
dation  in  fact,  it  may  be  easily  removed  by  liberal 
donations,  such  as  Congress  has  often  before  made 
to  new  States  on  their  coming  into  the  Union.  The 
Committee  consider  these  and  other  objections  to 
this  plan,  which  might  be  suggested  as  too  insignifi 
cant  to  weigh  for  a  moment  against  the  incalculable 
benefit  to  all  the  States,  and  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States,  which  it  is  hoped  may  flow  from  the  adop 
tion  of  the  measures  proposed.  Other  plans  and 
modes  of  adjustment  have  been  presented  and  con 
sidered  by  the  Committee.  All  of  them,  however, 
involve  the  surrender  of  opinions  on  questions  of 
Constitutional  law,  long  held  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  and  too  firmly  grounded  in  their  convic 
tions  to  justify  a  demand  of  their  abandonment,  es 
pecially  when  the  result  desired  by  all  can  be 
reached  without  that  sacrifice. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  our  deliberations  it  was 
apparent  that  the  disposition  of  that  portion  of  our 
Territory  lying  South  of  the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30 
min.  was  the  main  subject  of  difficulty.  The  settle 
ment  of  that  question  was,  however,  complicated 
with  a  provision  much  insisted  on  for  Territory  here 
after  to  be  acquired.  This  did  not  seem  to  the  Com 
mittee  properly  to  belong  to  the  subject.  The  Com 
mittee  did  not  think  proper  to  extend  their  con 
sideration  of  the  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the 
occupation  of  Territory  now  within  our  possession 
to  Territory  which  might  or  might  not  hereafter  be 
acquired.  It  seemed  to  them  improper,  if  not  ab 
surd,  while  our  Government  was  threatened  with 
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overthrow  by  an  angry  contro 
versy  touching  the  disposition 
of  our  present  Territorial  pos 
sessions,  to  employ  our  time  in  arranging  for  a  par 
tition  among  ourselves  of  the  Territorial  dominions 
of  neighboring  nations,  looking  to  a  future  which, 
when  it  shall  come,  will  probably  bring  with  it  cir 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  could  not  be  now 
foreseen,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  the 
judgments  of  those  whose  duty  it  may  become  to 
consider  and  act  upon  them. 

"  The  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  and  in  those  places  in  the  Slaveholding  States 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  exclusive  juris 
diction,  as  well  as  the  inter-State  Slave-trade,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  a  resolution  accompanying  this 
report,  and  the  reason  for  that  disposition  briefly 
given  in  the  resolution  itself. 

"  The  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice  has,  at  all 
times,  and  especially  lately,  been  a  source  of  much 
irritation  between  the  States,  and  has  recently  con 
nected  itself,  unhappily,  with  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  been  differ 
ently  construed  by  the  Governors  of  different  States, 
leading  to  controversy  unfriendly  to  those  amiable 
relations  which  should  always  subsist  between  the 
States. 

"  To  remedy  this  mischief,  the  Committee  have 
{bought  it  expedient  to  transfer  the  duty  of  acting 
upon  the  requisitions  of  fugitives  from  justice  from 
the  Governors  of  the  States  to  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  secure  a  judicial  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  also  secure  uniformity  of 
action  on  the  subject,  and  present  a  bill  for  that  pur 
pose. 

"  The  Committee  have  prepared  several  resolu 
tions  which  do  not  propose  action  on  any  specific 
subject ;  but  which,  if  adopted  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  House,  may  serve  to  announce  principles 
which  seem  in  some  quarters  to  be  questioned,  while 
their  adoption  may  tend  to  correct  errors  and  mis 
representations  that  have  obtained  a  too  general  be 
lief  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union. 

"  The  intrinsic  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  sub 
ject  must  be  the  apology  of  the  Committee  for  the 
time  consumed  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  now 
submitted  to  the  House.  If  the  results  which  we 
have  reached  should  fail  to  accomplish  the  so  much 
desired  end,  the  Committee  still  entertain  a  confident 
belief  that  Congress  will  speedily  adopt  some  mea 
sure  which  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  a  just  and  fair 
basis  upon  which  the  paternal  relations  between  all 
sections  of  the  Union  may  be  restored. 

"  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Committee  were 
not  unanimous  on  all  the  resolutions  and  bills  pre 
sented  ;  but  a  majority  of  a  quorum  was  obtained 
on  them  all.  "  THOMAS  COBW1N,  Chairman." 
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The  minority  report  of  Messrs.  Washburn 
and  Tappan  was  a  long,  interesting  and  able 
argument  on  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  in 
the  Committee.  It  protested  against  the  sev 
eral  resolves  looking  to  concessions  to  the 
slave  power,  believing  that  the  disease  of  dis 
union  had  become  chronic  and  would  not  be 
cured  by  concessions.  We  can  give  only  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  Report  as  embo 
dying  its  conclusions : — 

"  Having  thus  expressed  our 
views  on  all  the  propositions  of 
the  Committee  that  contem 
plate  any  action,  we  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  in 
our  judgment  they  are  one  and  all  powerless  for 
permanent  good.  The  present  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
North  has  passed  personal  Liberty  bills,  or  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  is  not  faithfully  executed,  neither 
does  it  arise  from  an  apprehension  that  the  North 
proposes  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists. 

"  The  treasonable  purposes  of  South  Carolina  are 
not  of  recent  origin.  In  the  recent  Convention  of 
that  State  leading  members  made  use  of  the  follow 
ing  language,  in  the  debate  on  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Mr.  Parker— "  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me,  with  great 
deference  to  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed,  that  the 
public  miud  is  fully  made  up  to  the  gr<  at  occasion  that  now 
awaits  us.  It  is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has  come  suddenly 
upon  us,  but  it  has  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  until  at  last,  it  has  come  to  that  point  when 
we  may  say  the  matter  is  entirely  right." 

Mr.  Inglis— "  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  wishes  to  debate  ibis  matter,  of  course  this 
body  will  hear  him  ;  but  as  to  delay  for  the  purpose  of  dis 
cussion,  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  it.  As  my  friend  (Mr 
Parkr.-r)  has  said,  most  of  us  here  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  presume  we 
bad,  by  this  time,  arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Keitt— "  Sir,  we  are  performing  a  great  act,  which 
involves  not  only  the  stirring  present,  but  embraces  the 
whole  great  future  for  ages  to  come.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  this  great  movement  ever  since  I  entered  political  life  I 
am  content  with  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and  content 
with  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  We  have  carried  the 
body  of  this  Union  to  its  last  resting  place,  and  now  we  wiil 
drop  the  flag  over  its  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I  am  ready 
to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remaining  ceremonies  for  to 
morrow." 

Mr.  Rhett— "  Tbe  Secession  of  South  Carolina  is  not  an 
event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  anything  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election,  or  by  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  It 
has  been  a  matter  which'  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty 
years.  The  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamliu  was  the  last 
straw  on  the  back  of  the  camel.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
The  back  was  nearly  broken  before.  The  point  upon  which 
I  now  differ  from  my  friend,  is  this  :  He  says  he  thought  it 
expedient,  for  us  to  put  this  great  question  before  the  world 
upon  this  simple  matter  of  wrongs  ou  the  question  of  Slavery, 


and  that   quo-lion   turned  upon   the 

Fugitive  Slave  law.     Now,  in  regard       '  The  Minority  Re 

to  t  e  Fugitive  Slave  law,  I   myself  poifcs. 

doubt  its  unconstitutionality,  and  I 

doubted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  I  was  a  member 

of  that  body.     The  States  acting  in  iheir  sovereign  capacity 

should   be  responsible  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

This  was  our  best  security." 

"  Such  sentiments,  expressing  the  opinions  of  lead 
ing  representative  men  in  the  South  Carolina  move 
ment,  ought  to  satisfy,  it  seems  to  us,  any  reasonable 
man,  that  the  proposed  measures  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  will  be  powerless  for  good. 

"  South  Carolina  is  our  'sick  man,'  that  is  labor 
ing  under  the  influence  of  the  most^  distressing 
of  maladies.  A  morbid  disease  which  has  been 
preying  upon  that  State  for  a  long  series  of  years 
has  at  last  assumed  the  character  of  acute  mania, 
and  has  extended  to  other  members  of  the  Confede 
racy,  and  to  think  of  restoring  the  patient  to  health 
by  the  nostrums  proposed,  is,  in  our  judgment,  per 
fectly  idle. 

"  Bnt  we  hear  it  said  '  something  must  be  done  or 
the  Union  will  be  dissolved.'  We  do  not  care  to  go 
into  a  nice  calculation  of  the  benefits  and  disadvan 
tages  to  the  several  States  arising  from  the  Union, 
with  a  view  of  striking  a  balance  between  them. 
Should  we  do  so,  we  are  convinced  that  that  balance 
would  largely  favor  the  Southern  section  of  the  Con 
federacy. 

"The  North  has  never  felt  inclined  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  Union.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
inquire  in  this  connection  whether  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  ultra  Secession  States  have 
been  so  oppressed  by  our  Government  as  to  render 
their  continuance  in  the  Union  intolerable  to  their 
citizens. 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  they  ever  lose  fugitive 
slaves,  or  that  any  escaping  from  those  States  have 
not  been  delivered  up  when  demanded ;  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  of  any 
State  have  practically  affected  any  of  their  citizens. 
Neither  do  they  complain  that  ihey*cannot  now  go 
with  their  slaves  into  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  they 
have  that  right. 

"  Is  it,  then,  complained  that  their  citizens,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  laws,  are  compelled  to 
contribute  an  undue  proportion  of  the  means  to 
maintain  the  Government  ?  If  so,  and  the  complaint 
is  well  founded,  it  is  deserving  of  notice. 

"  But  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  We  could 
easily  demonstrate,  by  official  figures,  that  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  annually  expends,  for 
the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  South  Carolina,  a 
much  larger  sum  than  that  State  contributes  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.  This  same  rule  will 
hold  true  in  regard  to  most  of  the  States  that  are 
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now  so  anxious  to  dissolve  the 
connection  with  the  Union. 

"  Florida,  which  contains  le? 
than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  white  popula 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  a  State  which  has  cost  us  d 
rectly  and  indirectly  not  less  than  $40,000,000,  an 
upon  which  the  General  Government  annually  ex 
pends  sums  of  money  for  her  benefit,  more  than  fou 
times  in  excess  of  her  contributions  to  the  suppor 
of  the  Government,  has  raised  her  arm  against  th< 
power  which  has  so  liberally  sustained  her. 

"  But  w  e  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  Th< 
Union  of  these  States  is  a  necessity,  and  will  be  pre 
served  long  after  the  misguided  men  who  seek  it 
overthrow  are  dead  and  forgotten,  or  if  not  forgot 
te*n,  only  remembered  as  the  attempted  destroyers 
of  the  fairest  fabric  erected  for  the  preservation  ol 
human  liberty  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  preserved  by  compromises  or  sac 
rifices  of  principles.  South  Carolina,  it  is  believed 
is  fast  learning  the  value  of-the  Union,  and  the  expe 
rience  she  is  now  acquiring  will  be  of  immeasureable 
value  to  her  and  her  sister  States,  when  she  shall  re 
turn  to  her  allegiance.  If  other  States  insist  upon 
the  purchase  of  that  knowledge  in  the  school  of  ex 
perience  at  the  price  paid  by  South  Carolina,  while 
we  may  deprecate  their  folly,  we  cannot  doubt  its 
lasting  value  to  them. 

"  Regarding  the  present  discontent  and  hostility  in 
the  South  as  wholly  without  just  cause,  we  submit 
the  following  resolution,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
recently  offered  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  New  Hampshire  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  am 
ple  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  protection  of 
all  the  material  interests  of  the  country  ;  that  it  needs  to  he 
obeyed  rather  than  ameuded,  and  our  extrication  from 
present  dffficulties  is  to  be  looked  for  in  efforts  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  public  property  and  en  force  the  laws,  rather 
than  in  new  guarantees  for  particular  interests,  or  cotnpro 
mises,  or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands. 

(Signed)  «  C.  C.  WASH  BURN  E, 

f  "  MASON  W.  TAPPAN." 

The  minority  report  of  Messrs.  Love  and 
Hamilton,  embraced  propositions  covering 
the  Crittenden  basis  of  settlement.  The  Re 
port  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  was 
a  protest,  or  rather  plea,  to  extenuate  his  re 
fusal  to  accede  to  the  Majority  Report,  not 
withstanding  he  had  voted,  in  committee,  for 
its  several  propositions.  He  withdrew  his  as 
sent  "  for  the  reason  that  the  Southern  mem 
bers  have  generally  retired  from  the  commit- 
tee,  thereby  showing  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  anything  the  North  could  yield  in 
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the  way  of  compromise." 
The  minority  report,  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  Messrs.  Burch  and  Stout,  declared 
the  requisite  vote  for  constitutional  amend 
ments  by  this  Congress  cannot  be  had ;  and 
since  there  is  such  a  contrariety  of  views  and 
opinions  among  members  of  the  same  party,  as 
leave  no  hope  from  their  action  which  would 
meet  all  demands,  they  were  willing  to  refer 
the  matters  of  difference  between  the  North 
and  South  to  the  source  of  Federal  power 
and  the  delegates  elected  with  a  view  direct 
to  their  settlement.  They  concurred  in  many 
of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  majori 
ty,  and  reported  a  resolution  additional  to 
theirs.  This  resolution  received  14  votes, 
while  15  voted  against  it  in  the  Committee. 
It  proposed  to  call  a  National  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Thus   ended  the  action  of  this  important 
Committee.     Its  results,  or  want  of  results, 
proclaimed  to   the   people  that  the    differ 
ences   between   the   two   sections  -were    too 
radical   for   the   cure    of  compromise.     The 
public  in  the  North,  thereafter,  looked  to  the 
Executive  for  the  preservation  of  the  coun 
try — the  means  to  be  left  to  circumstances, 
[n  the  South,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for 
disunion  hastened  the  action  of  States  looking 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  that 
should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  obstacles 
which  the  Federal  Executive  might  oppose  to 
he  abrogation  of  its  authority  by  the  States. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  the  affair  of  the  Star 
rftlie  West,  [see  Chap.  XII.],  had  aroused  the 
oyal  spirit  of  the  North,  while  it   reassured 
lie  revolutionists  of  the  imminence  of  their 
langer  and  added  to  their  zeal  for  the  forma- 
ion    of  their   consolidated    administration, 
divided,  they   were   powerless   to   meet  the 
trong  arm  of  the  General  Government :  com- 
>ined,  they  would  offer  such  a   front  of  de- 
ense  and  defiance  as  might  induce  the  North 
o  terms  of  peaceful  separation.     The  speech 
f  Mr.  Yancey,  before  the  Alabama  Convcn- 
iont[see  page  205, J  in  justification  of  the  Con- 
ention's  refusal  to  submit  the  Ordinance  of 
iecessionto  a  vote  of  the  people — proves  that 
iie  leaders  considered  the   danger   as  over- 
iding  even  the  claims  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE     AFFAIR     OF     THE      STAR     OF      THE     WEST. 


Sailing  of  tho 
Transport. 


As  stated,  the  Steamer 
Star  of  the  West,  loaded  se 
cretly  in  New  York  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  with  provisions  and  mu 
nitions  for  Fort  Sumter.  She  dropped  down 
the  Bay  Saturday  evening,  January  5th. 
During  the  night  two  hundred  choice  troops 
were  put  on  board  from  a  steam-tug,  dis 
patched  from  Governor's  Island,  and  the 
vessel  put  to  sea,  steering  directly  for  Char 
leston. 

This  departure  was  made  known  imme 
diately  to  the  Charleston  authorities  by  a 
reporter  of  a  leading  New  York  morning 
paper,  who  had  succeeded  in  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  the  facts — thus  giving  the 
South  Carolina  authorities  ample  opportunity 
for  their  "  defensive"  preparations.  A  strong 
battery  had  been  thrown  up  on  Morris'  island, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  A  small 
steamer  was  sent  outside  to  reconnoitre,  and 
give  alarm  of  the  transport's  approach.  The 
buoys,  lights,  and  ranges  had  previously 
been  removed,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Brooklyn,  then  lying  at  Norfolk,  was  ready  to 
sail  for  the  harbor  at  any  moment.  She  was 
now  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  Star  of 
tli-e  West — to  engage  the  battery  and  Fort 
Moultrie,  while  the  steamer  should  run  direct 
for  Sumter. 

The  transport  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
Charleston  harbor  at  1.30  a.  in.,  on  the  9th. 
The  captain,  in  his  report  to  the  owners  of 
the  vessel,  said :"  I  could  find  no  guiding- 
marks  for  the  bar,  as  the  lights  were  all  out. 
We  proceeded  with  great  caution,  running 
very  slow  and  sounding  until  about  4  a.  m., 
being  then  in  about  four  and  a  half  fathoms 
of  water,  when  we  discovered  a  light  through 
the  haze,  which  at  that  time  crossed  the  ho 
rizon.  Concluding  that  the  light  was  on 
Fort  Sumter,  after  getting  the  bearings  of  it, 


we  steered  to  the  S.  W.  for 

,  .  ,  ,       The  Steamer  Fired 

the    mam     ship     channel,  Iuto 

when  we  hove  to  to  await 
daylight,  our  lights  having  all  been  put  out 
since  twelve  o'clock,  to  avoid  being  seen.  As 
the  day  began  to  break,  discovered  a  steamer 
just  in-shore  of  us,  which,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
us,  burned  one  blue  light  and  two  red  lights, 
as  signals,  and  shortly  after  steamed  over  the 
bar  and  into  the  ship  channel.  The  soldiers 
were  now  all  put  below,  and  no  one  allowed 
on  the  deck  except  our  own  crew.  As  soon 
as  there  was  light  enough  to  see,  we  crossed 
the  bar,  and  proceeded  on  up  the  channel 
(the  outer  bar  buoy  having  been  taken  away). 
The  steamer  ahead  of  us  sending  off  rockets 
and  burning  lights  until  after  broad  day 
light,  continuing  on  her  course  up,  near  two 
miles  ahead  of  us.  When  we  arrived  about 
two  miles  from  Fort  Moultrie — Fort  Sumter 
being  about  the  same  distance — a  masked 
battery  on  Morris'  Island,  where  there  was  a 
red  Palmetto  flag  flying,  opened  fire  upon  us 
— distance  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile.  We 
had  the  American  flag  flying  at  our  flagstaff 
at  the  time,  and,  soon  after  the  first  shot, 
hoisted  a  large  American  ensign  at  the  fore. 
We  continued  on  under  the  fire  of  the  battery 
for  over  ten  minutes  ;  several  of  the  shots 
going  clean  over  us.  One  passed  just  clear 
of  the  pilot-house.  Another  passed  between 
the  smoke-stack  and  walking-beam  of  the 
engine.  Another  struck  the  ship  just  abaft 
the  fore-rigging  and  stove  in  the  planking, 
and  another  came  within  an  ace  of  carrying 
away  the  rudder.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  movement  of  two  steamers  from  near 
Fort  Moultrie — one  of  them  towing  a  schoon 
er —  (I  presume  an  armed  schooner),  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  us  off.  Our  position 
now  became  rather  critical,  as  we  had  to  ap 
proach  Fort  Moultrie  to  within  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  before  we  could  keep  away  for  Fort 
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Sumter.  A  steamer  approaching  us  with  an 
armed  schooner  in  tow,  and  the  battery  on 
the  island  firing  at  us  all  the  time,  and,  hav 
ing  no  cannon  to  defend  ourselves  from  the 
attack  of  the  vessels,  we  concluded  that,  to 
avoid  certain  capture  or  destruction,  we 
would  endeavor  to  get  to  sea.  Consequently, 
we  wore  round  and  steamed  down  the  chan 
nel,  the  battery  firing  upon  us  until  their 
shot  fell  short.  As  it  was  now  strong  ebb 
tide,  and  the  water  having  fallen  some  three 
feet,  we  proceeded  with  caution,  and  crossed 
the  bar  safely  at  8.50  a.  in." 

The  vessel  steamed  away  for  New  York, 
arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
not  having  seen  the  Brooklyn. 

It  was  a  sadly  mismanaged  affair  through 
out.  A  large,  heavy-draught,  side-wheel 
steamer,  with  walking-beam,  engine  and 
wheels,  all  so  open  that  one  well-directed 
ball  or  shell  would  have  disabled  the  craft 
and  left  her  an  easy  capture  to  a  small  body 
of  men,  was  not  the  proper  transport  to 
have  chosen  for  the  perilous  service.  A 
propeller  could  have  loaded  with  more  se- 
cresy  and  have  preceded  with  more  safety. 
She  could  have  run  the  Morris'  battery  (as 
the  big  steamer  actually  did),  and,  by  her 
light  draught,  could  have  given  Fort  Moul- 
trie  a  wide  berth,  by  steering  quite  direct 
for  Sumter.  This  would  have  rendered  the 
expedition  a  success.  Or,  if  the  /Star  of  tlie 
West  had  been  prepared  with  small  boats, 
she  could  have  run  out  to  sea  after  the 
repulse,  to  return  on  the  night  of  the  9th, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  have  thrown 
in  the  men  and  preserved  stores.  Or,  again, 
if  the  Brooklyn  and  Harriet  Lane  had  been 
on  the  spot  to  engage  Moultrie,  the  landing 
at  Sumter  might  have  been  effected.  As  it 
was,  the  adventure  reminded  of  the  celebra 
ted  expedition  told  in  verse,  where  twice 
five  hundred  men  marched  up  a  hill  and 
then — marched  down  again. 

Anderson  knew  nothing  of  the  character 
of  the  Star  of  the  West,  though  he  surmised 
her  mission.  He  had  opened  his  ports,  lit 
the  matches,  run  out  three  heavy  guns,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  opening  fire  on  Moultrie 
when  the  steamer  put  about  and  headed  for 
the  sea.  He  immediately  addressed  Governor 
Pickens  the  following  note,  by  the  hand  of 


Lieut.  Hall,  borne  in  under  cover  of  the  white 

flag:    - 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Governor 

of  South  Carolina.  Anderson's  Letter. 

"  SIR  :  Two  of  your  batteries 

fired  this  morning  upon  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing 
the  flag  of  my  Government.  As  I  have  not  been 
notified  that  war  has  been  declared  by  South  Caro 
lina  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  hostile  act  was  committed 
without  your  sanction  or  authority.  Under  that 
hope,  and  that  alone,  did  I  refrain  from  opening  fire 
upon  your  batteries.  I  have  the  honor,  therefore, 
to  respectfully  ask  whether  the  above-mentioned 
act — one  I  believe  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  tfar  country  or  any  other  civilized  Government — 
was  committed  in  obedience  to  your  instructions, 
and  to  notify  you  if  it  be  not  disclaimed,  that  I  must 
regard  it  as  an  act  of  war ;  and  that  I  shall  not,  after 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  return  of  my  messenger, 
permit  any  vessel  to  pass  within  range  of  the  guns 
of  my  fort.  In  order  to  save,  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
the  shedding  of  blood,  I  beg  that  you  will  give  due 
notification  of  this,  my  decision,  to  all  concerned. 
Hoping,  however,  that  your  answer  may  be  such  as 
will  justify  a  further  continuance  of  forbearance  on 
my  part,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

"  Major  First  Artillery  of  the  United  States  Army 
Commanding. 

"  FORT  SUMTER,  Jan.  9,  1861." 

After  a  prolonged  interview  between  the 
Governor  and  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  Legislature,  the  following 
reply  was  returned: — 

"  STATE  OF  CHARLESTON,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,         ) 
HEADQUARTERS,  CHARLESTON,  Jan.  9,  1861.  \ 

"  SIR  :  Your  letter  has  been 
received.  In  it  you  make  cer 
tain  statements  which  very 
plainly  show  that  you  have  not  been  fully  informed 
by  your  Government  of  the  precise  relations  which 
now  exist  between  it  and  the  State  of  South  Caro 
lina.  Official  information  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  po 
litical  connection  heretofore  existing  between  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  States  which  were 
known  as  the  United  States  had  ceased,  and  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  resumed  all  the  powers 
it  had  delegated  to  the  United  States  under  the  com 
pact  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  right  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  pos 
sessed  to  change  the  political  relations  which  she 
j  had  held  with  the  other  States  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  has 
been  solemnly  asserted  by  the 
people  of  this  State  in  Conven 
tion,  and  now  does  not  admit  of  discussion.  In  an 
ticipation  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  official  notification, 
it  was  understood  by  him  that  sending  any  reenforce- 
ments  of  troops  of  the  United  States  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  would  be  regarded  by  the  constituted  au 
thorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  understood  by 
him  that  any  change  in  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  would  in  like  manner  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Either  or  both  of 
these  events  occurring  during  the  period  in  which 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  constituted  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  then  distinctly  notified  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  an  act  or  acts  of 
hostility,  because  either  or  both  would  be  regarded 
and  could  only  be  intended  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  that  political  inde 
pendence  which  she  has  always  asserted  and  will 
always  maintain. 

"  Whatever  would  have  been,  during  the  contin 
uance  of  this  State  while  a  member  of  the  United 
States,  an  act  of  hostility,  became  much  more  so 
when  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  dissolved  all 
connection  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  Secession  of  South  Carolina,  Fort 
Sumtcr  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States.  How  that  fort  is  at  this  time  in 
possession  of.  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  discuss.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  occupancy  of  that  fort  has  been  regarded 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  the  first  act  of  pos 
itive  hostility  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  was  in  this 
light  regarded  as  so  unequivocal,  that  it  occasioned 
the  termination  of  the  negotiation,  then  pending  at 
Washington,  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  to  reenforce  the  troops  now 
in  Fort  Sumter,  or  to  retake  and  resume  possession 
of  the  forts  within  the  waters  of  this  State  which  you 
abandoned,  after  spiking  the  guns  placed  there,  and 
doing  otherwise  much  damage,  cannot  be  regarded 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State  as  indicative  of  any 
other  purpose  than  the  coercion  of  the  State  by  the 
armed  forces  of  your  Government.  To  repel  such 
an  attempt,  is  too  plainly  a  duty  to  allow  it  to  be 
discussed  ;  and  while  defending  its  waters,  the  au 
thorities  of  the  State  have  been  careful  so  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  State  that  no  act,  however  neces 
sary  for  its  defense,  should  lead  to  a  useless  waste 
of  life.  Special  agents,  therefore,  have  been  off  the 
28 
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bar  to  warn  all  approaching 
vessels,  if  armed  or  unarmed, 
and  having  troops  to  reenforce 
the  fort  on  board,  not  to  enter  the  port  of  Charles 
ton  ;  and  special  orders  have  been  given  to  the  com 
manders  of  all  the  forts  and  batteries  not  to  fire  at 
such  vessels  until  a  shot  fired  across  their  bows 
would  warn  them  of  the  prohibition  of  the  State. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Star  of  the 
Went,  it  is  understood,  this  morning  attempted  to 
enter  this  harbor  with  troops  on  board,  and  having 
been  notified  that  she  could  not  enter,  was  fired  into. 
The  act  is  perfectly  justified  by  me.  In  regard  to 
your  threat  in  regard  to  vessels  in  the  harbor,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  £ay  that  you  must  judge  of  your 
responsibility.  Your  position  in  this  harbor  has 
been  tolerated  by  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
while  the  act  of  which  you  complain  is  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  States, 
it  is  not  perceived  how  far  the  conduct  which  you 
propose  to  adopt  can  find  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  or  be  reconciled  with  any  other  pur 
pose  of  your  Government  than  that  of  imposing 
upon  this  State  the  condition  of  a  conquered  prov 
ince.  «p.  W.  PICKENS." 

The  Legislature  being  in  session  this  cor 
respondence  was  immediately  laid  before  it, 
when,  after  its  reading,  the  following  resolu 
tions  were  immediately  adopted  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  looks  upon 
any  attempt  to  reenforce  the  troops  now  in  posses 
sion  of  Fort  Surnter  as  an  act  of  open  and  undisguis 
ed  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Resolved  further,  That  this  General  Assembly 
learns  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  successful  re 
sistance  this  day  by  the  troops  of  this  State  acting 
under  orders  of  the  Governor,  to  an  attempt  to  reen 
force  Fort  Sumter. 

"  Resolved  further,  That  this  General  Assembly  en 
tirely  approves  and  indorses  the  communication  of 
the  Governor  this  day  made  to  Major  Anderson. 

"  Resolved  further,  That  this  General  Assembly 
pledges  itself  to  an  earnest,  vigorous  and  unhesitat 
ing  support  of  the  Governor  in  every  means  adopted 
by  him  in  defense  of  the  honor  and  safety  of  the 
State." 

This  was  soon  succeeded 
by   a   further   communica 
tion  from  the  Governor,  en 
closing  Major  Anderson's  reply  to  the  Gover 
nor's  answer  tc>  his  first  note.     The  documents 
read : — 
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"EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  January  9,  1861. 
"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

"  I  have  just  this  moment  received,  under  a  white 
flag,  from  Major  Anderson,  Commandant  at  Fort 
Suinter,  another  note,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies 
this. 

"  I  immediately  granted  the  permission  desired, 
and  directed  every  facility  and  courtesy  extended  to 
the  bearer  of  his  dispatches  (Lieut.  Talbot)  for  his 
Government,  going  and  returning. 

"  FRANCIS  W.  PICKEXS." 

"HEADQUARTERS,  FORT  SUMTER,  S. C.,  I 
"January  9, J.861.  j 

"  To  his  Excellency  F.  W.  Pickens,  Governor  of  the 

State  of  South  Carolina : 

"  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  to-day,  and  to  say,  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  my  Government,  and  that 
I  intend  deferring  the  course  indicated  in  my  note 
of  this  morning  until  the  arrival  from  Washington  of 
the  instructions  I  may  receive.  I  have  the  honor 
also  to  express  the  hope  that  no  obstructions  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of,  and  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  of  giving  every  facility  to,  the  departure  and 
return  of  the  bearer,  Lieut.  T.  Talbot,  United  States 
Army,  who  has  been  directed  to  make  the  journey. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

"ROBERT  AXDERSOX, 
"Major  United  States,  Commanding." 

If  anything  was  wanting 
Popular  Indignation,  to  cement  the  Union  senti 
ment  in  the  North,  nothing 
could  have  been  conceived  better  calculated 
to  arouse  the  feeling  of  resistance  to  the  revo 
lution  than  this  firing  on  the  American  flag. 
The  indignity  of  the  act  awoke,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  and  parties  in  the  North,  but 
one  emotion — that  of  indignation,  and  a  re 
solve  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  unity  of 
popular  sentiment  produced  by  the  dispatches 
announcing  the  news,  resembled  the  gather 
ing  of  the  elements  preparatory  to  a  terriffic 
storm.  All  issues  were  suddenly  merged  in 
that  of  resentment  for  the  outrage  offered  the 
Government.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tone  of  the  opposition  press,  which,  up  to 
that  moment,  had  clamoured  for  compromise 
and  had  deprecated  all  thoughts  of  coercion. 
Thus  the  Breckenridge  organ  at  Albany  said : 
"  If  the  Star  of  the  West,  in  commission  of 


the  Government,  has  been  fired  upon  at  the 
entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor,  by  order  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  communication  of  the  Government 
with  one  of  its  military  posts  thus  forcibly 
prevented,  there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
The  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Government 
must  be  vindicated  at  every  hazard.  The  is 
sue  thus  having  been  made,  it  must  be  met 
and  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  navy  and  army.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that,  if  the  present  version  of  the  af 
fair  is  correct,  a  vessel  of  war  will  be  dis 
patched  and  will  enter  the  harbor  and  com 
municate  with  Major  Anderson  at  any  cost. 
Thus  much  is  necessary  to  preserve  for  the 
Government  a  decent  respect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad."  The  editor  ''  took  for  granted" 
what  did  not  follow.  The  President,  evi 
dently  alarmed  at  the  crisis  thus  thrust  upon 
him,  neither  ordered  the  Star  of  the  West 
back;  nor  the  Brooklyn  and  Harriet  Lane, 
vessels  of  war,  to  Charleston ;  nor  did  he  au 
thorize  Major  Anderson  to  execute  his  threat; 
nor  did  he  allow  the  Major  the  poor  privi 
lege  of  shelling  the  offending  battery  and 
Fort  Moultrie  for  their  treason  and  insolence. 
He  had  to  sit  upon  his  lonely  ramparts,  day 
by  day,  there  to  watch  the  swarms  of  soldiers 
and  negroes  on  the  islands  around  him  throw 
ing  up  batteries  and  preparing  for  his  de 
struction.  No  order,  no  encouraging  voice 
came  from  Washington  to  inspirit  him.  But, 
from  the  twenty  millions  of  loyal  lips  went 
up  a  shout  which  must  have  thrilled  his  soul 
like  the  sound  of  an  Archangel's  clarion.  The 
people  were  true ;  and,  thus  comforted,  the 
little  garrison  labored  incessantly,  to  its  ut 
most  strength,  to  mount  the  guns  which 
would  be  needed  for  the  assault  seemingly 
close  at  hand.  Sumter  seemed  left  to  its  fate. 
It  lay  out  in  the  waters,  silent  and  gloomy, 
like  a  sullen  thought  in  the  Nation's  heart. 
It  ere  long  became  radiant  with  fires  which 
shot  from  its  ports,  not  only  to  Moultrie  and 
Morris  island,  but  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
Union,  to  kindle  the  beacons  of  patriotism 
on  every  hill,  and  in  every  valley  of  the 
teeming  North. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  RESIGNS.  MR.  HOLT  IN  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT.  THE  PREVALENCE  OP  TREASON.  THE  LAW  OP 
TREASON.  RESIGNATION  OP  MR.  THOMAS  AND  APPOINTMENT 
OP  GENERAL  DIX  TO  THE  TREASURY. 


HON.  JACOB  THOMPSON, 
•     Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

resigned  his  Cabinet  seat, 
Thursday,  January  8th.  His  reasons  were, 
that:  "after  the  order  to  reenforce  Major 
Anderson  was  countermanded,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  there  was  a  distinct  understanding 
that  no  troops  should  be  ordered  South  with 
out  the  subject  being  considered  and  decided 
on  in  the  Cabinet.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  the  matter  was  again 
debated,  but  not  determined.  Notwithstand 
ing  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  War,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Secretary  Thompson,  sent 
250  troops  in  the  Star  of  theWest  to  reenforce 
Anderson.  Not  learning  of  this  till  Tuesday 
morning,  he  forthwith  resigned."  The  resig 
nation  proved  a  relief  rather  than  an  embar 
rassment  to  the  President.  He  was,  like  all 
the  Southern  men  in  the  Cabinet,  inimical  to 
a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  revolution,  and 
served  only  to  distract  the  Cabinet  Coun 
cil.  The  remaining  Southern  member,  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury,  was  less  offensive  than  any  of  those  who 
had  withdrawn ;  but,  being  a  u  Southern 
man,"  his  resignation  was,  also,  daily  looked 
for,  and,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and 
Members  of  Congress,  was  desired. 

Congress  not  being  in  session  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  waited  upon  by  a  large  num 
ber  of  Congressmen,  as  well  as  by  eminent 
persons  then  in  Washington,  to  be  congratu 
lated  on  the  growing  sentiment  for  Union. 
He  was  quite  generally  assured  that  his  policy 
of  resistance  would  not  only  gratify  the  ma 
jority  of  the  people,  but  !hat  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  firm  en 
forcement  of  the  laws.  The  President  ex 
pressed  much  gratification  with  these  assur 


ances,   and  declared  his  purpose  to  do  his 
whole  duty,  fearlessly. 

Mr.  Holt,  Postmaster- 
General,  continued  to  dis-  The  War  Department, 
charge  the  duties  of  the 
War  Department.  His  labors  were  almost 
exclusively  performed  in  General  Scott's 
office,  where  he  could  find  not  only  privacy, 
but  could,  at  all  moments,  obtain  the  wise 
counsel  of  the  veteran  Lieutenant-Gencral. 
Spies  and  Southern  emissaries  lurked  every 
where,  and  scarcely  a  whisper  was  uttered 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  heard  and  repeated 
to  the  Government's  detriment.  Eminent 
men  from  the  South  stooped  to  the  mean  po 
sition  of  tale-bearers  and  special  reporters ; 
while  the  army  of  Southerners  in  employ  of 
all  the  departments,  in  all  branches  of  the 
Civil  service,  in  the  Army  and  Navy — almost 
without  exception — became  petty  informers, 
plotting  and  intriguing  against  the  Govern 
ment  whose  bounty  they  were  living  upon. 
Such  wide  spread  and  thorough  demoraliza 
tion  of  the  sentiment  of  honor  never  before 
was  witnessed  in  America  :  may  it  never  again 
be  seen  !  Mr.  Holt  brought  to  the  duties  of 
his  responsible  position  courage,  patriotism 
and  industry  quite  equal  to  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  by  which  he  was  environed,  and 
Southern  men  beheld  in  him  the  controlling 
genius  of  the  unqualified  Union  policy. 

January  9th,  the  tele 
graph  said :  "  The  Cabinet  is 
now  in  session,  deliberating 
upon  the  propriety  of  arresting  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  for  high 
treason."  One  of  the  most  frequent  inquiries 
made  by  the  people  was — why  are  not  these 
men  arrested,  whose  words  and  actions  are 
plain  treason  ?  It  was  not  answered.  One 
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excuse  offered  was  the  impossibility  of  sus 
taining  the  arrests  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  them  secure ;  but  the  Constitutional 
timidity  of  the  President,  and  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  venerable  man  who  occupied 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,*  were,  doubtless,  the 
real  causes  of  the  latitude  granted  to  men 
who  were  writing  and  preaching  the  most 
undoubted  treason ;  were  buying  arms  to 
use  against  the  Government;  were  exciting 
sedition  and  corrupting  the  loyalty  of  those 
still  true  to  the  Union  and  the  Cons'titu- 
tion.f 

*  Mr.  F.  C.Treadwell,  of  New  York,  on  Jan.  16th, 
proceeded  to  Washington,  to  enter  formal  complaint 
against  a  large  number  of  the  leading  Secessionists. 
This  complaint,  legal  and  pro  forma  in  its  nature,  was 
returned  by  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  message  from  Judge  Taney — not  the 
written  endorsement  (for  that  would  have  been  evi 
dence  of  his  own  complicity,)  as  such  cases  required 
— that  "  they  were  improper  papers  to  be  presented 
to  the  Court."  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
thus  planted  itself  before  the  conspirators  to  give 
them  immunity  from  arrest.  No  wonder  the  Presi 
dent  was  hesitating,  when  even  the  Supreme  Bench 
offered  sympathy  to  treason  ! 

t  The  following-  resolutions,  as  indicative  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  unanimously 
passed  the  Central  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City,  January  10th  : 

"  Whereas,  A  band  of  traitors  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  sev 
eral  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Republic,  have 
made  Avar  against  the  United  States  ;  have  seized 
forts,  arsenals,  and  other  public  property ;  robbed 
the  Treasury,  obstructed  the  telegraph,  and  com 
mitted  other  acts  of  violence,  in  combination  and 
conspiracy  against  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  Constitution  of  Government,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  introducing  Slavery  temporarily  or  perma 
nently  into  every  State  and  Territory  of  this  Union  ; 
therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  provides 
the  most  perfect  sj^stem  of  government  known  to 
man  ;  that  it  needs  no  amendment,  and  shall  have 
none,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  traitors,  or  their  insolent 
mouth-pieces, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  and  ten 
der  our  services  to  the  State,  or  the  National  Govern 
ment,  or  both,  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  our  power  in 
crushing  this  formidable  and  wicked  rebellion ;  de 
termined,  at  all  hazards,  that  the  Constitution  shall 


The  crime  of  treason  is  thus  defined  by  the 
Constitution  [Art.  III.,  sec.  3]  :  "  Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un 
less  on  the  testimony  of  twTo  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
Court/'  The  same  section  also  stipulates 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason.  In  exercising 
this  power  Congress  passed  its  act  of  April 
30th,  1790,  in  which  it  is  declared  : 

"  If  any  person  or  persons, 

owing  allegiance  to  the  United  The  Law  of  Treason. 
States  of  America,  shall  levy 
war  against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  within  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted, 
on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  treason 
whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person 
or  persons  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death. 

"  If  any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of 
the  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons  aforesaid, 
shall  conceal,  and  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose 
and  make  known  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or 
to  the  President  or  Governor  of  a  particular  State, 
or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof,  such 
person  or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall  be  impris 
oned  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  fined  not  ex 
ceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  administering 
this  act,  thus  interpreted  it : — 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Courts  to  say  that 
no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  country. 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied — that 
is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose 

all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 

or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  as  traitors." 

"  Overt  acts "  were  everywhere  visible 
throughout  the  South ;  while,  in  the  North, 


be  "  preserved,  protected,  and  defended,"  peace 
restored,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty— of  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  fully  and  amply  vindicated  and 
secured." 
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open  and  secret  sales  of  arms  and  munitions 
were  consummated  during  all  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February  —  arms 
which  the  manufacturers  and  salesmen  knew 
were  to  be  used  against  the  Government,  and, 
beyond  question,  sold  them  so  to  be  used. 
The  Adams'  Express  was  an  accredited  car 
rying  agent  for  the  transportation  of  arms  to 
the  South ;  and,  during  these  months,  almost 
daily  transported  packages  which  its  agents 
knew  to  contain  arms  and  munitions  ordered 
by  the  revolutionary  States  for  use  against 
the  Government.  During  March,  large  quan 
tities  of  clothing  were  manufactured  in  North 
ern  cities  for  Southern  troops,  and  rapidly 
carried  South  by  this  same  "  Southern  "  Ex-  I 
press,  knowing  the  clothing  to  be  for  the  aid  ! 
and  comfort  of  the  enemies  of  the  Govern 
ment.  In  Washington,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  Departments,  the  floors  of  Congress,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  all  fairly  stiffened  with  the 
insolence  and  hauteur  of  treason  and  mispri- 
sion  of  treason.  Army  and  Navy  officers  re 
signed,  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  taking 
service  against  their  Government — some  tak 
ing  such  service  before  they  could  even  know 
if  their  resignations  were  acted  upon,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Commander  Farrand  and  Lieut. 
Renshaw,  at  Pensacola ;  while  others  not  even 
deigned  to  send  in  a  resignation,  but  took 
their  vessels  with  them  when  they  passed 
over  to  the  revolutionists,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Capt.  Coste,  Capt.  Breshwood,  and  Capt 
Morrison — each  one  of  whom  betrayed  his 
vessel  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

How  it  will  astonish  future  generations  to 
read  the  law  of  Congress  above  quoted,  and 
then  to  learn  that,  in  the  face  of  all  this  un 
disguised  cooperation  and  collusion  with  the 
conspirators,  not  one  arrest  was  made — not 
one  indictment  for  treason  !  That  the  violent 
Secessionists  in  Congress,  the  Army  and  Navy 
officers  offering  their  resignations  from  seces 
sion  proclivities,  the  manufacturers  and  sales- 
agents  of  arms,— all  should  have  been  arrested 
admits  of  no  question  if  the  law  was  to  be 
considered  else  than  a  dead  letter.  That 
Adams'  Express  Company  should  have  had 
its  charter  confiscated,  and  its  rights  and  im 
munities  sequestered,  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  argument  in  the  face  of  that  act  of  Con 
gress. 


The  responsibility  of  non-action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive  cannot  be  ex 
cused  on  the  plea  that  the  States,  individu 
ally,  had  power  to  punish  treason  committed 
against  them,  for,  what  was  treason  against  a 
State  was  equally  treason  against  the  common 
country,  and,  therefore,  amenable  to  the  Con 
stitutional  provision  for  its  punishment. 
Judge  Story  says : — 

•'  Tbe  power  of  punishing  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  is  exclusive  in  Congress ; 
and  the  trial  of  the  offence  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  tribunals  appointed  by  them.  A  State  cannot 
take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence ;  whatever  it 
may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  treason,  com 
mitted  exclusively  against  itself,  if  indeed  any  case 
can,  under  the  Constitution,  exist,  which  is  not,  at 
the  same  time,  treason  against  the  United  States." 
[Coin,  on  Const.  §  1296,  p.  173,  vol.  III.] 

On  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Executive,  alone  must  rest  the  responsibility 
of  non-action.  That  the  growth  of  the  de 
fection  was  precipitate  and  wide-spread  ow 
ing  to  this  very  smothering  of  the  plain  pro 
cesses  of  the  law  is  now,  as  it  then  was,  evident 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

A  telegram  from  Wash 
ington  dated  the  llth,  sta-       Further  Cabinet 

Changes. 

ted  that  the  "  President  had 
signified  to  Mr.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  his  resignation  was  desired." 
This  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  a  visit  of 
several  leading  capitalists  of  New  York,  as 
representatives  of  the  banks  of  that  city,  who 
expressed  a  willingness  and  wish  to  aid  Gov 
ernment  with  funds,  but  felt  so  little  confi 
dence  in  the  Secretary  that  his  removal  must 
precede  any  tenders  of  money.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  disunionist — as  well  as  his 
first  assistant,  Mr.  Clayton, — was  sufficient  to 
inspire  a  want  of  faith  in  their  integrity  of  ad 
ministration!  The  capitalists,  it  is  probable, 
also  suggested  the  nomination,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  then 
Postmaster  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Thomas 
resigned  (January  llth),  and  Mr.  Dix  took  the 
vacated  bureau  to  try  and  resuscitate  the  dis 
tressed  finances  of  the  country  from  their  hu 
miliating  condition.  The  shocking  misman 
agement  of  that  Department  by  the  Secession 
ists  Secretaries  had  almost  ruined  the  credit 
of  Government;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  perform 
ed  a  wise  act  in  listening  to  the  counsel  of 
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the  New  York  men  of  money.   The  Treasury  |  supported  in  a  vigorous  policy 


soon  felt  the  magnetism  of  integrity  and 
patriotism ;  and,  from  that  hour,  it  began  to 
recover  its  old  character  for  efficiency.  How- 
ell  Cobb  took  the  keys  to  find  the  chest  abso 
lutely  burdened  with  its  riches :  Mr.  Thomas 
found  and  left  it  in  a  state  of  discredit  and 
bankruptcy.  The  end  designed  of  crippling 
the  Federal  Government  had  been  accom 
plished. 

This  last  change  restored  the  Cabinet  to  har 
mony  of  action.  It  was  now  composed  of  men 
of  undoubted  ability  and  of  devoted  patriot 
ism,  and  the  President  found  himself  not  only 


but  soon  dis 
covered  that  his  advisers  were  ready  for  a  true 
Jacksonian  handling  of  the  reins  of  Govern 
ment.  The  brief  term  of  his  rule,  together 
with  his  distaste  for  a  state  of  war,  contributed 
to  lead  his  feet  into  bye-paths — to  impel  him 
to  choose  a  course  of  action  which  should 
leave  the  incoming  Administration  to  grap 
ple  with  the  monster  which  his  timidity  had 
not  strangled  in  its  infancy. 

He  was,  indeed,  to  leave  for  his  successor 
the  veritable  Pandora  box.  It  was  his  only 
legacy. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


OTJR     FOREIGN     RELATIONS     DURING     JANUARY.        OPINIONS     OF      THE 


FRENCH      AND      ENGLISH 
WISHES     EXPRESSED. 


PRESS. 


THE      EMPEROR      NAPOLEONS 


WHEN  it  became  proba- 
Reiative  Positions,      ble  that  a  disrupted  Con 
federacy  would  be  the  re 
sult  of  the  disunion  revolution,  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  began  to  excite  un 
wonted  interest  on  the  part  of  the  revolu 
tionary  leaders.     The  South  turned  longingly 
to  England  and  France  for  their  sympathy. 
Were  these  nations  not  greatly  dependant  on 
the  products  of  Slavery  for  their  prosperity  ? 
Could  they  fail  to  recognize  a  new  Confederacy 
which  might  safely  promise  more  cotton  at  a 
less  price  than  under  the  old  Union  ?     }Vould 
they  not  be  happy  to  establish  new  commer 
cial  relations,  unhampered  by  tariifs,  and  en 
couraged   by   a   system    of    exchanges — the 
foreign  nations  acting  as  consumers  of  a  raw 
material  to  return  it  manufactured  ?     What 
a  fine  promise,  truly,  for  British  commerce 
and   French   looms!     And   then,    weightier 
than  all,  would  not  those  nations  rejoice  to 
see  the  great  Western  Republic  reduced  from 
a  first-class  to  a  third-rate  power — thus  giv 
ing  monarchy  a  new  lease  of  its  prerogatives  ? 
All  views  seemed  favorable  to  the  scheme  for 
the    Slave    Confederation,   and   the    leaders 


looked  eagerly  for  the  news  of  each  steamer 
to  read  their  fate,  if  possible,  in  the  revela 
tions  of  the  foreign  press. 

The  North  viewed  the  matter  of  English 
and  French  sympathy  without  concern.     Ap 
preciating  the  force  of  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  South,  to  create  a  foreign  interest  in 
its  behalf,  the  Free  States  felt  confident  of 
being  able  to  restrain  active  sympathy  for  the 
revolutionists,  not  more  by  old  ties,  treaties 
and  international  obligations,  than  by  the  re 
pugnance  which  the  people — particularly  of 
Great   Britain — felt   for    Slavery.      A    pure 
Slave  Confederacy  never  could  win  their  con 
fidence.     If  they  must  have  the  products  of 
Slave  labor,  to  employ  their  millions  of  weav 
ers  and  spinners,  they  preferred  to  practice 
the  little    hypocrisy  of  excusing  themselves 
for  the  purchase,  so  long  as  it  came  from  the 
free  United  States ;  but,  make  the  issue  di 
rect,  to  support  a  Confederation  for-rned  ex 
pressly  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery,  to  rivet 
the   chains  more   securely  on  the  miserable 
bondmen — then  the  English  people  would  cry, 
never !     The  North  seemed  to  rest   assured 
of  this  feeling,  and  did  not  experience  the 
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feverish  anxiety  in  regard  to  foreign  relations 
which  possessed  the  entire  South,  from  a  very 
early  moment  of  the  revolution. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  such  ex 
pressions  of  influential  foreign  journals,  during 
the  month  of  January,  as  will  indicate  how 
our  affairs  impressed  the  European  mind. 
Being  outside,  and  comparatively  disinter 
ested,  observers — the  London  Times,  perhaps, 
excepted — their  remarks  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  a  clearer  comprehension  of 'the 
questions  involved  than  might  otherwise  be 

obtained. 

"Mr.   Buchanan  has  sought 

The  Pans^Consi  Q^  ^Q  means  of   preserving 

the  Union  from  the  catastrophe 
which  threatens  it;  he  has  drawn  up  a  plan  of  re 
conciliation  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  pro 
ject  is  a  compromise,  inviting  the  two  adverse  par 
ties  to  mutual  concessions  and  equal  sacrifices ;  it  is 
rather  a  summons  addressed  to  one  to  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  other ;  it  is  more  like  a  decision 
come  to  with  partiality  than  an  equitable  arbitra 
tion.  To  the  North,  which  has  gained  its  cause  be 
fore  the  people,  the  President  signifies  that  it  must 
abandon  the  benefit  of  the  decision  for  the  profit  of 
the  South,  which  has  been  the  losing  party.  Under 
pretext  of  conciliation,  the  Message  calls  on  the  con 
queror  to  place  himself  under  the  feet  of  the  con 
quered.  Such  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
propositions.  *  *  *  *  What,  then,  does  Mr. 
Buchanan  ask  for?  He  requires  the  North  to  ac 
cept,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
three  following  points: — 1.  An  express  recognition 
of  the  right  of  property  over  slaves  wherever  Slave 
ry  exists,  or  may  exist.  2.  The  duty  of  protecting 
that  right  on  all  the  common  Territories,  until  they 
constitute  themselves  into  States.  3.  The  recogni 
tion  of  the  right  of  a  master  to  have  a  fugitive  slave 
delivered  up  to  him  by  all  the  States,  and  a  declara 
tion  that  all  the  laws  of  a  State,  which  are  in  con 
tradiction  to  that  right  are  so  many  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  must,  therefore,  be  null  and  of 
non-effect.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying  to  the  North : 
'  Grant  to  the  South  all  it  claims ;  it  will  then  be 
satisfied,  and  will  not  separate  itself  from  you.'  * 
*  *  *  Will  the  North  resign  itself  to  a  capitula 
tion  of  its  conscience — to  a  sacrifice  of  its  self-love — 
and  submit,  in  exchange  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Confederation,  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  South? 
Will  it  accept  the  evasion  proposed  to  it  under  the 
form  of  remonstrance  and  wise  advice  ?  According 
to  lv]r.  Buchanan,  that  would  be  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  Union.  Or  will  the  North,  irritated  in  its 
turn  by  the  reproaches  of  the  President,  who  throws 


on  it  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  crisis,  persist  in 
its  victory,  and  allow  the  South,  which  it  has  neither 
threatened  nor  provoked,  to  act  as  it  likes?  That  is 
what  a  no  distant  future  will  inform  us.  For  our 
part,  our  wishes  are  at  the  same  time  for  the  safety 
of  the  great  American  Republic,  and  for  the  gradual 
diminution  of  Slavery.  We  much  fear,  however, 
that  the  North  will  see  in  the  late  Message  proposi 
tions  offensive  to  it ;  while  the  South  will  find  there 
an  encouragement  to  its  projects  of  rupture.  Mr. 
Buchanan  would  thus  have  failed  in  his  attempt  at 
pacification,  and  will  have  bequeathed  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  only  an  incoherent  commentary  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  he  had  referred  to  a  famous  letter  of 
Washington,  dated  in  April,  1786,  and  in  which 
that « Father  of  his  Country '  said :  '  There  is  not  a 
man  living  who  desires  more  sincerely  than  I  to  see 
a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery ;  but 
there  is  but  one  suitable  and  effectual  mode  of  ac 
complishing  that  object — legislative  authority.'  " — 
Dee.  22d. 

"  Never  for  many  years  can  the 
United  States  be  to  the  world  ^  London  Times, 
what  they  have  been.  Mr.  Bu 
chanan's  message  has  been  a  greater  blow  to  the  Ame 
rican  people  than  all  the  rants  of  the  Georgian  Gover 
nor  or  the  '  ordinances'  of  the  Charleston  Convention. 
The  President  has  dissipated  the  idea  that  the  States 
which  elected  him  constitute  one  people.  We  had 
thought  that  the  Federation  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
nationality  ;  we  find  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  part 
nership.  If  any  State  may,  on  grounds  satisfactory 
to  a  local  convention,  dissolve  the  union  between 
itself  and  its  fellows ;  if  discontent  with  the  election 
of  a  President,  or  the  passing  of  an  obnoxious  law 
by  another  State,  or,  it  may  be,  a  restrictive  tariff 
gives  a  State  the  '  right  of  revolution,'  and  permits 
it  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  community,  then  the 
position  of  the  American  people,  with  respect  to  for 
eign  Powers  is  completely  altered.  It  is  strange 
that  a  race  whose  patriotic  captiousness,  when  in 
the  society  of  Europeans,  is  so  remarkable,  should 
be  so  ready  to  divide  and  to  give  up  the  ties  of  fellow- 
citizenship  for  a  cause  which  strangers  are  unable  to 
appreciate.  Still  stranger  is  it  that  a  chief  magis 
trate,  who  would  have  plunged  the  world  in  civil 
war  rather  than  a  suspicious  craft  should  be  boarded 
by  English  officers,  after  it  had  displayed  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  or  would  have  done  battle  against  des 
pots  for  any  naturalized  refugee  from  Continental 
Europe,  should,  without  scruple  and  against  the  ad 
vice  of  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  declare  the  Fede 
ral  Union  dissolved  whenever  a  refractory  State 
chooses  to  secede. — January  9th. 

"  The  Declaration  of  the  immediate  causes  which 
induce  and  justify  the  separation  of  South  Carolina 
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from  the  Federal  Union,  is  by 
The  London  Times,  no  means  so  lively  and  spirit- 
stirring  a  composition  as  a  little 
more  literary  skill  might,  perhaps,  have  made  it.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  in  human  nature — that  is, 
American  human  nature — to  commence  any  great 
public  document  without  a  proper  fling  at  the  old 
mother  country,  from  whose  tyranny  the  States 
emancipated  themselves,  in  order  to  enjoy,  from 
their  mutual  justice  and  forbearance,  that  perpetual 
concord  and  never-ending  union  and  happiness 
which  they  sought  for  in  vain  from  a  society  cor 
rupted  by  the  vices  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and 
feudality,  and  a  decrepit  civilization.  At  this  time 
were  established,  we  are  told,  the  right  of  a  State  to 
govern  itself,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  a 
Government  when  it  ceases  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  We  know  not  what  his 
tories  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  charmed  cir 
cle  which  girdles  the  domestic  institutions  of  South 
Carolina,  or  how  much  a  man  is  allowed  to  know  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  in  those  fortunate  regions, 
without  being  constituted  thereby  an  Abolitionist, 
exposed  to  the  halter  and  the  tar  barrel.  But  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
govern  itself  was  fully  established  by  the  English 
Revolution,  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  get  rid  of  a 
Government  which  did  not  accomplish  the  ends  of 
its  institution,  by  the  revolt  of  the  United  Nether 
lands  and  Spain.—  January  19^." 

"  If  every  State  is  to  claim  to  be  the  judge  of  its 
own  grievances,  if  it  is  to  act  without  concert 
and  without  appeal,  and  if,  whenever  it  believes 
that  Government  does  not  do  all  that  is  required 
of  it,  or  that  its  allies  fall  short  of  their  obliga 
tions,  it  is  at  liberty  to  break  up  the  Union,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  Union  can  be  otherwise  than 
transitory?  It  is  quite  true,  as  South  Carolina  says, 
that  fourteen  States  of  the  Union  have,  in  violation 
of  one  article  of  the  Constitution,  passed  laws,  the 
legality  of  which  is  something  more  than  doubtful, 
to  prevent  the  recovery,  by  their  masters,  of  fugitive 
slaves.  But  this  could  scarcely  be  regarded  of  itself 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  not  suf 
ficient,  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina 
herself,  which  has  not  thought  it  a  sufficient  ground 
heretofore  for  secession  from  the  Union.  With  this 
single  exception,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
frivolous  than  the  grounds  of  this  manifesto."— 
January  19fA. 

"  On  his  (Lincoln's)  accession,  says  the  manifesto, 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  South  shall  be  ex 
cluded  from  the  common  Territory,  that  the  judicial 
tribunal  shall  be  made  sectional,  and  that  war  shall 
be  made  against  Slavery  until  it  ceases  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches 


and  writings  which  circulate  in  the  North,  where  the 
freedom  of  discussion  still  exists,  which  the  South 
has  exchanged  for  its  favorite  '  domestic  institution,' 
without  being  aware  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  these 
statements.  The  South  is  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Territories,  unless  the  Southrons  consider  them 
selves  in  the  light,  not  of  slaveholders,  but  of  slaves. 
It  is  not  sought  to  render  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  sectional,  but  to  rescue  it  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  packed  with  judges  placed  there 
for  the  advocacy  and  promotion  of  Slavery,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  vestige  even  in  the 
most  excited  speeches  in  an  excited  time  of  any  in 
tention,  expressed  or  insinuated,  to  make  war  on  the 
institution  of  Slavery. 

"  But  what  matters  all  this  ?  Not  a  single  obser 
vation  that  we  have  ventured  to  make  could  be  made 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Carolina,  thus  auspiciously 
taking  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Without  law,  without  justice,  without  delay,  she  is 
treading  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  downfall  of  na 
tions  and  the  misery  of  families.  The  hollowness  of 
her  cause  is  seen  beneath  all  the  pomp  of  her  labored 
denunciation,  and  surely  to  her,  if  to  any  community 
of  modern  days,  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet,  '  a  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is 
committed  in  the  land.  The  Prophets  prophesy 
falsely,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so.'  "  — 
Jan.  19th. 

We  may  say  here,  en  passent,  that  the  Times, 
if  it  afterwards  treated  the  movement  in  the 
Free  States  captiously  —  if  its  scarcely  con 
cealed  desire  for  a  breaking  up  of  this  Gov 
ernment,  led  it  a  course  of  seemingly  studied 
fault-finding,  it  did  not  much  "  aid  and  com 
fort"  to  the  movement  for  a  Slave  Confedera 
tion,  except  its  general  depreciation  of  the 
North,  and  a  denial  of  its  belligerent  rights 
can  be  so  construed. 

"  The  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  ignored  its  connection  with 
the  American  Union.  It  has 
deliberately  divorced  itself  from  those  federative  ties 
which  bound  together  a  great  nation.  Two  conse 
quences  must  follow  —  either  they  will  return  to  their 
proper  position  by  some  agreement  or  concession  on 
both  sides,  or  a  civil  war  must  follow  in  order  to 
compel  them.  The  Carolinians  assert  their  right  to 
this  extreme  step  by  laying  before  the  country  the 
fact  that  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  have  enacted  laws 
for  the  non-delivery  up  of  escaped  slaves,  and  thus 
have  violated  their  constitutional  obligations. 

'  Viewing  the  question  in  the  light  they  do,  it  is 
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set  down  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  property !-— • 
property  in  man,  in  woman,  and  in  children ! — pro 
perty  in  men-stealers  and  in  bloodhounds,  which  are 
the  ferocious  police  to  hunt  escaping  victims !  They 
also  deny  the  right  of  opinion,  in  morals  or  in  prac 
tice,  of  the  Northern  States  to  encourage  slaves  to 
escape  from  chains  and  bondage  !  Why,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  uproot  the  first  principles  of  humanity, 
and  to  put  the  rights  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  Christi 
anity,  under  the  feet  of  a  Cottonocracy  more  vile 
than  the  refined  vultures  of  the  French  Revolution, 
who  stirred  up  at  last  the  stagnant  puddle  in  the 
veins  of  the  victims  of  the  Court  and  aristocracy  of 
that  period. 

"  The  policy  of  the  slaveowners  is  to  compel  the 
opponents  of  that  fearful  creed  to  a  cooperation  with 
them,  in  making  all  America  an  immense  field  for 
Slavery ! — or  else This  is  a  wild  and  prepos 
terous  fancy,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  sepa 
ration  will  only  lead  to  results  most  disastrous  to  the 
States  who  shall  proceed  to  that  extremity.  Under . 
the  present  Anti-Slavery  President,  it  could  only  end 
in  compulsion,  and  perhaps  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  whole  infernal  system  from  the  country,  which 
has  brought  on  it  the  scorn  and  derision  of  mankind. 
The  entire  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  against  Ame 
rican  Slavery.  It  was  whispered  that  England,  for 
her  own  cupidity,  might  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
Cotton  States,  and  that  she  was  sounded  on  that 
head.  But  England,  with  all  her  faults,  would  be 
incapable  of  such  a  diabolical  connection.  The  peo 
ple  of  England  detest  Slavery ;  and  the  Parliament 
of  England  showed  the  animus  of  the  country  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Indies." — January  I6th. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Federal  Government,  though 
it  has  been  called  upon  to  de 
clare  its  right  to  stop  secession,  has  never  acted  upon 
the  declaration.  The  question  now  is,  whether  it 
will  act  upon  it  at  the  present  crisis,  or  whether  the 
predictions  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  admirable 
work,  will  be  realized.  '  It  appears  to  me,'  he  says, 
'  unquestionable  that  if  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  seriously  desired  to  separate  itself  from  the 
other  States,  they  would  not  be  able — nor,  indeed, 
would  they  attempt — to  prevent  it ;  and  that  the 
present  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  States 
which  compose  it  choose  to  continue  members  of 
the  Confederation.  If  this  point  be  admitted,  the 
question  becomes  less  difficult,  and  our  object 
is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  States  of  the  exist 
ing  Union  are  capable  of  separating,  but  whether 
they  will  choose  to  remain  united.'  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  opinion  of  M.  de  Tocque 
ville  implies  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere,  by  force  of  arms,  in  order 
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to  retain  any  of  the  States  within  the  Union.  The 
slightest  consideration  will  show  that  the  assertion 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  any  one  State  can 
never  be  conceded;  indeed,  any  such  step  must 
amount  to  revolution.  But,  admitting  this,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  non-Seceding  States  consider 
it  more  judicious  to  forego  their  strict  rights,  and 
so,  practically,  to  acquiesce  in  the  fact  of  Secession." 
— January  Wth. 

"  Apart  from  this  perplexing 
question,  we  see  no  reason  for 
anticipating  that  a  severance 
of  the  Union,  once  effected  peaceably,  and  without 
catastrophe,  will  be,  in  any  way,  injurious  to  Great 
Britain.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
may  not  indirectly  be  rather  beneficial  than  other 
wise.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  expect  that  Amer 
ica  will  be  somewhat  less  aggressive,  less  insolent, 
aud  less  irritable  than  she  has  been.  Instead  of  one 
vast  State,  acting  on  every  foreign  question  cum  ioto 
corpore  regni,  we  shall  have  two,  with  different  objects 
and  interests,  and  by  no  means  always  disposed  to 
act  in  concert,  or  in  cordiality.  Instead  of  one, 
showing  an  encroaching  and  somewhat  bullying 
front  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  two, 
showing  something  of  the  same  front  to  each  other. 
Each  will  be  more  occupied  with  its  immediate 
neighbor,  and  therefore  less  inclined  to  pick  quar 
rels  with  more  distant  nations.  Then,  too,  for  some 
time  at  least,  that  inordinate,  though  most  natural 
sense  of  unrivalled  prosperity  and  power,  which 
swelled  so  flatulently  and  disturbingly  in  the  breast 
of  every  citizen  of  the  great  trans- Atlantic  Republic, 
will  receive  a  salutary  check.  Their  demeanor  is 
likely  to  become  somewhat  humbler  and  more  ra 
tional,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  easier  to  maintain 
amicable  and  tranquil  relations  with  them  than  it  has 
been.  In  place,  too,  of  Europe  being  obliged  to 
watch  and  thwart  their  annexing  tendencies,  the  two 
Federations  will  probably  exercise  this  sort  of  moral 
police  over  each  other.  Neither  of  them  will  look 
with  much  complacence  on  the  annexation  of  States 
or  Territories  which  will  add  power  and  dominion 
to  the  other,  and  so  disturb  their  relative  equilib 
rium.  Unprincipled  and  reckless  Southerners,  like 
Mr.  Buchanan,  may  talk  of  seizing  on  Mexico,  Nica 
ragua,  and  Cuba ;  unprincipled  and  inflated  North 
erners,  like  Mr.  Seward,  may  talk  of  seizing  on  Can 
ada  ;  but  there  will  be  some  hope  that  we  may 
leave  them  to  each  other's  mutual  control,  and 
smile  at  the  villainous  cupidities  of  both.  With  the 
Northern  Federation,  too,  we  may  look  to  maintain 
ing  more  cordial  relations  than  we  have  often  here 
tofore  been  able  to  do ;  not  only  will  the  embarrass 
ing  question  of  Slavery,  which  has  caused  so  much 
righteous  indignation  on  our  side,  and  so  much  bitter 
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resentment  and  irritation  on  theirs,  be  forever  re 
moved  from  between  us;  but  the  immediate  and 
marked  improvement  which  we  may  look  for  in  the 
tone  and  working,  if  not  in  the  form  of  the  institu 
tions,  of  the  North,  when  Southern  Democracy,  com 
plicated  as  it  has  been  with  Slavery,  shall  have 
ceased  to  poison  and  degrade  them,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  English 
feeling,  because  to  command  more  of  English  confi 
dence  and  respect.  The  more  they  civilize  (they 
must  pardon  us  the  word,  for  assuredly  they  are 
getting  rid  of  a  barbarising  element),  the  more 
friendly  and  cordial  shall  we  inevitably  grow." 

At  the  usual  New-  Year's- 


ror  Napoleon,  our  minister, 
Mr.  Faulkener,  was  interrogated  by  the  Em 
peror.  The  conversation  was  thus  reported  : 

Emperor.  —  "  What  is  the  latest  news  you  have  from 
the  United  States.  Not  so  alarming,  I  trust,  as  the 
papers  represent  it  ?" 

Mr.  Faulkener.  —  "  Like  most  nations,  Sire,  we  have 
our  troubles,  which  have  lost  none  of  their  coloring 
as  described  in  the  European  press." 

Emperor.  —  "  I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  any  of  the 


States  have  separated  from  the  General  Govern 
ment." 

Mr.  Faulkener. — "  The  States  will  form  one  com 
mon  Government,  as  heretofore.  There  is  excite 
ment  in  portions  of  the  Confederacy,  and  there  arc 
indications  of  extreme  measures  being  adopted  by 
one  or  two  of  the  States.  But  we  are  familiar  with 
the  excitement,  as  we  are  with  the  vigor  which  be 
long  to  the  institutions  of  a  free  people.  We  have 
already  more  than  once  passed  through  commotions 
which  would  have  shattered  into  fragments  any  other 
Government  on  earth,  and  this  fact  justifies  the  in 
ference  that  the  strength  of  the  Union  will  now  be 
found  equal  to  the  strain  upon  it." 

Emperor. — "  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so  ;  and 
that  you  may  long  continue  a  united  and  prosperous 
people." 

This  important  declaration  was  here  con 
strued  to  mean  sympathy  for  the  Government, 
to  which  French  interests  are  so  closely  allied. 
The  United  States  are  the  counterpoise,  in 
the  balance  of  nations,  to  England,  and  the 
French  are  not  solicitous  that  that  counter 
poise  should  be  broken.  Napoleon's  words 
were  wise  while  they  were  kind. 
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REPRESENT A- 


SPEECHES  OF  MESSRS.  POLK,  M'CLERNAND,  REAGAN, 
ST  ANTON,  COX,  GURLEY,  SHERMAN,  AND  OTHERS.  THE  OHIO 
STATE  RESOLUTIONS.  THE  ARMY  BILL.  MISSOURI'S  RESOLU 
TION.  COMPROMISE  IMPOSSIBLE. 


IN  the  Senate,  Monday, 
Bigier's  Propositions.  January  14th,  Mr.  Bigler 
(Dem.)  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
troduced  resolutions  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  an  election 
throughout  the  country,  on  February  12th, 
and  vote  for  the  acceptance  and  rejection  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  said  amend 
ments  proposing  to  divide  all  present  and 
future  Territory  between  Freedom  and  Slavery 
by  a  line  on  the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min. ; 
to  permit  Slavery  to  extend  South  of  that 
line,  and  to  protect  it  there  by  constitutional 
sanctions.  The  resolutions  also  proposed  to 
deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  abolish 


Slavery,  in  places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdic 
tion,  and  to  make  the  United  States  pay  for 
fugitive  slaves.  These  clauses  he  proposed 
to  make  perpetual,  never  to  be  amended  or 
striken  out.  They  embodied  the  substance 
of  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  but  added  the 
amendments  proposed  to  be  engrafted  per 
petually  on  the  Constitution.  After  some 
remarks  upon  its  reference  to  a  committee, 
against  which  Mr.  Bigler  protested,  the  mat 
ter  was  laid  over. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a  resolu 
tion  requesting  the  President  to  communicate 
any  information  he  may  have  regarding  at 
tempts  made,  or  contemplated,  by  any  large 
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body  of  men  to  interfere  with  the  free  navi 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  same.  This 
resolution  referred  to  the  erection  of  a  battery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
Vicksburg,  by  order  of  the  authorities  of 
Mississippi,  which  proposed  to  call  every  boat 
passing  down  the  river  to  "  land  and  give  an 
account  of  herself" — amounting  to  a  virtual 
blockading  of  the  river.  The  resolution  was 
laid  over. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  speaking  for 
himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Davis,  an 
nounced  their  withdrawal  from  the  Senate, 
in  viewr  of  the  late  action  of  their  State. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Va.,  tried  to  bring  forward 
his  resolutions  of  inquiry,  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  communicate  informa 
tion  of  reenforcements  sent  to  Charleston 
harbor  and  other  defences.  The  Crittenden 
resolutions  were  then  called,  and  were  finally 
set  for  consideration  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Polk,  (Dem.)  of  Mo.,  addressed  the 
Senate,  basing  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Hunter's 
resolution  to  withdraw  all  Federal  forces 
from  Seceded  States.  His  sentiments  were 
of  the  usual  extreme  Southern  tone.  The  unut 
terable  crime  of  an  Anti- 
Mr.  Folk's  Views.  Slavery  triumph  had  been 
achieved.  The  canvas  is 
now  over,  and  Abolitionism  has  brought,  as 
its  first  offering,  astonishment  and  regret. 
From  a  state  of  peace  the  sudden  change  to 
a  state  of  sectional  antagonism  had  almost 
immediately  followed.  An  unnatural  ani 
mosity  exists  between  sections  only  separated 
by  a  geographical  line,  and  a  universal  panic 
prevails  throughout  the  country.  The  public 
and  private  credit  are  prostrate.  Of  the  Gov 
ernment  loan  of  five  millions,  only  half  was 
taken,  and  that  at  usurious  rates  of  interest. 
Commerce  is  curtailed,  trade  is  checked,  in 
dustry  is  paralyzed,  artisans  and  mechanics 
are  idle,  manufactures  are  stopped,  and  the 
operatives  discharged.  The  consequence  is 
want  and  starvation.  The  Union  is  tottering 
and  ready  to  fall.  Four  pillars  have  already 
gone,  one  being  of  the  original  thirteen.  The 
admission  of  California  disturbed  the  equili 
brium  between  the  Slaveholding  and  Non- 
Slaveholding  States.  One  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  action  of  certain  States  and  their 


people — these  States  being  parties  to  the 
Union — was  that  they  added  to  the  insult  of 
the  passage  of  Personal  Liberty  bills,  Under 
ground  Railroad  operations,  not  only  in  the 
Border  States,  but  the  entire  South.  He 
knew  gentlemen  having  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  negroes  who  fear  to  attempt 
to  recover  them.  Kentucky  loses  $200,000 
annually  in  slaves  stolen  and  enticed  away. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  first  man  elected  to  the 
ofiice  of  President  who  announced  the  doc 
trine  of*  the  irrepressible  conflict.  This  house, 
built  by  our  forefathers,  now  becomes  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  These  remarks  scarcely 
attracted  notice.  The  palpable  misstatements 
in  regard  to  Kentucky's  loss,  and  the  usual 
exaggeration  regarding  Northern  sentiment, 
elicited  no  catechising  from  the  Republicans. 

In  the  House,  Monday,  Mr.  English  (Dem.) 
of  Indiana,  introduced,  or  rather  "  read  for 
information,"  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  present 

alarming  condition  of  the  coun-  The  'English'  Resolve, 
try  imperatively  demands  that 
Congress  should  take  immediate  steps  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  maintain  the  Union,  by  removing,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  causes  of  sectional  irritation  and 
division,  and,  to  that  end,  patriotism  should  prompt 
a  cheerful  surrender  of  all  partizan  prejudices  and 
n?inor  differences  of  opinion  ;  and  this  House,  be 
lieving  the  plan  of  adjustment  proposed  by  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Crittenden,  in  the  Senate,  De 
cember  18th,  1860,  would  be  an  equitable  and  favor 
able  compromise,  involving  no  sacrifice  to  any  party 
or  section  which  should  not  promptly  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  a 
united  country,  hereby  instruct  the  Committee  of 
Thirty- three,  heretofore  appointed  by  this  House,  to 
report  without  delay  the  necessary  measures  to 
carry  that  plan  into  practical  effect." 

It  being  objected  to  by  the  Republicans, 
Mr.  English  said,  at  the  proper  time  he 
should  move  to  suspend  the  rules.  He  tried 
to  get  it  before  the  House  a  few  hours  later, 
by  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  but 
the  House  decided  against  it.  It  was  killed. 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  and 
had  adopted,  a  resolution  instructing  a  select 
Committee  on  the  President's  Special  Mes 
sage,  to  consider  that  portion  wThich  recom 
mended  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  sections,  and  that 
the  Committee,  af '  an  early  day,  report 
thereon  a  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
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Holman's  Reso 
lutions. 


Mr.  Holman,  (Democrat), 
of  Indiana,  offered  resolves 
declaring  that  the  right  of 
a  State  to  withdraw  from  its  Federal  re 
lations  is  not  countenanced  by  the  House, 
nor  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  that 
instrument;  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  is  invested  with  authority  to  recog 
nize  any  State  once  admitted,  in  any  relation 
except  as  a  State  of  the  Union ;  that  power 
to  protect  the  public  property  should  be  ex 
ercised,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
inquire  and  report  whether  laws  are  now 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  not,  that  it 
report  a  bill,  giving  additional  powers,  by 
the  employment  of  the  Navy,  or  otherwise. 
These  stirring  resolves  provoked  debate,  and 
had,  therefore,  to  lie  over.  They  were  in 
dicative  of  a  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Democrats,  to  sustain  the  Union 
and  the  laws  to  the  end,  by  the  employment 
of  the  entire  powers  of  the  Executive  and  of 
Congress. 

Another  significant  step  was  a  motion,  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio,  to  make  the  spe 
cial  order  for  Tuesday  the  bill  for  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Objected  to  by  the  Southern  side, 
and  lost  by  one  majority  on  a  motion  to  sus 
pend  the  rules.  The  Army  appropriation  bill 
then  came  up  for  consideration  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Speeches  were  made  by  McClernand,  (Dem.,) 
of  Illinois,  and  Cox,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio,  both 
looking  to  a  vigorous  policy  to  sustain  the 
Union.  Mr.  McClernand  assumed  that  when 
danger  could  not  be  averted  it  was  then  the 
point  of  wisdom  to  meet  it — to  endeavor  to 
overthow  it.  In  this  spirit  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  question  of 
Secession  now  upon  us. 
He  denied  the  right  of  any 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  depre 
cated  the  consequences  of  any  such  assumed 
right,  as  a  measure  of  revolution  which  must 
necessarily,  in  the  present  case,  embroil  the 
country  in  a  sanguinary  and  wasteful  war.  In 
his  legal  argument  he  said  the  idea  of  nation 
ality  is  as  old  as  the  Revolution  itself,  that 
that  war  was  a  national  measure.  The  treaty 
of  1783  was  made  as  a  nation  which  Great  Bri- 
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tain  recognized.  He  referred  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  support  of  this  view, 
saying,  the  unity  of  the  American  people  per 
vaded  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con 
stitution.  Any  mode  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Union,  excepting  by  a  Convention,  would 
be  revolutionary.  The  Government  being 
sovereign,  its  first  duty  is  to  preserve  itself; 
and,  being  sovereign,  where  is  the  power  to 
dissolve  it  ?  He  argued,  it  would  be  unjust, 
unsafe  and  inexpedient  for  some  States  to  se 
cede  from  the  others,  for  with  the  possession 
of  the  Southern  forts  and  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers,  they  would  be  capable  of  inflicting 
great  wTongs  upon  the  commerce  of  the  adher 
ing  State.  He  spoke  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
as  a  geographical  unity,  which  the  people  of 
the  great  North-west  could  not  consent  to 
share  with  a  foreign  power.  He  had  heard 
much  about  coercion.  But  was  it  coercion  for 
us  to  do  what  we  have  sworn  to  do ;  namely, 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
stay  the  lawless,  violent  hand  that  would 
tear  down  the  Government  ?  Were  we  to  be 
required  to  submit  to  State  spoliations  ?  No  '> 
Such  submission  would  be  disgraceful,  utter 
imbecility.  But  if  we  must  submit  let  it  be 
proclaimed  that  our  system  of  Government  is  a 
splendid  failure.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Northern  States 
to  remove  the  grievances  which  are  complain 
ed  of.  He  believed  the  Northern  States  would 
all  do  so  when  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  citizens  had  time  to  act.  When  the 
anti-Slavery  agitation  commenced  in  the 
North,  he  could  not  say  that  the  South  were 
bl'ameless.  The  Garrisons  and  the  Philipses  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  Rhetts  and  Yanceys. 
Such  men,  in  fact,  formed  the  two  great  sec 
tional  parties.  In  conclusion  he  appealed  to 
all  Conservative  men  to  rally  in  favor  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  merge  the  par- ' 
tizan  in  the  patriot,  and  make  a  generous 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  for  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  all. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  said,  in  regard  to  this  speech : 
"  The  speech  of  Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois, 
in  its  geographical,  commercial  and  national 
significance,  is  producing  quite  a  sensation 
here.  It  is  rallying  the  Union  feeling."  Mr. 
Corwin,  from  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
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reported.     The  report  was  made  the  Special 
Order  for  Monday,  January  21st. 

In  the  House,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Reagan,  (Demo 
crat)  of  Texas,  having  the  floor,  proceeded  to 
define  his  views.  The  speech  gave  rise  to  a 
spirited  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
Ohio,  showed  an  unflinching  determination 
not  to  be  rode  down,  nor  to  suffer  gross 
libels  on  the  North  to  pass  uncontradicted. 
Mr.  Reagan  said  he  came  to  the  capital  with 

the  hope  that  such  meas- 
Reagan's  Assault.       ures    might     be     brought 

forward  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  control  the  question,  as  would 
assure  the  South  of  future  security.  The 
Republicans  have  held  sullenly  back,  and  de 
clared  that  they  have  no  terms  of  peace  to  offer. 
In  view  of  such  facts  four  States  have  already 
gone  out  of  the  Union,  and  others  are  rapidly 
seceding.  Unless,  by  the  4th  of  March,  some 
thing  is  done  to  arrest  this  movement,  we 
will  see  but  few  Southern  States  in  the 
Union.  The  irrepressible  conflict  had  cul 
minated  too  soon  for  its  authors — behold  the 
result !  They  mean  to  effect  the  humiliation 
and  desolation  of  the  South,  or  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  They  have  reached  that  logi 
cal  end.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  Negroes,  in  no  portion  of 
the  world,  could  compare  favorably  in  bless 
ings  with  those  of  our  own  country.  Would 
the  North,  if  they  were  freed,  accept  them  as 
freemen  ?  No.  You  would  fight  the  South 
with  all  your  energy  and  power  against  such 
an  influx,  and  yet  you  demand  the  South  to 
liberate  4,000,000  of  slaves,  and  break  up  the 
social  order,  and  commercial  and  political 
prospects,  and  retain  the  Negro  element 
among  us.  You  never  consider  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  races,  and  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of  your  conduct.  He  spoke  of 
the  destruction  of  manufactures  and  com 
merce  which  would  be  produced  by  the  abo 
lition  of  Slavery.  The  cry  of  treason  had 
been  raised  against  certain  States,  and  the 
blockade  of  their  ports  threatened ;  but  if 
this  be  attempted  those  concerned  will,  like 
a  famous  general,  find  a  fire  in  front  as  well 
as  in  the  rear.  He  knew  no  Southern  State 
that  asked  more  than  its  constitutional  rights, 
and,  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  she  is  un 
alterably  determined  never  to  submit  to  less  ; 


and,  if  she  cannot  get  her  rights  in,  she  will 
have  them  out  of  the  Union.  The  Northern 
States  have  done  nothing  to  show  the  South 
ern  States  that  they  shall  have  security  in 
the  Union,  because  to  give  Southerners  their 
Constitutional  rights  would  be  to  disband 
the  Republican  party ;  but,  by  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution  they  are  enabled  to  make 
war  on  the  South.  In  reviewing  parts  of 
Mr.  McClernand's  speech  Mr.  Reagan  said : 
One  accepts  independence,  with  all  its  conse 
quences,  rather  than  base  submission  and 
eternal  ruin. 

Mr.  McClernard  remarked  that  his  position 
was  that  of  a  Unionist,  opposing  both  ex 
tremes  in  North  and  South. 

Mr.  Reagan  replied,  that  he  knew  the  po 
sition  of  the  Illinois  member,  individually, 
but  asked  him  to  consider  what  it  was  which 
had  brought  the  South  to  its  present  con 
dition.  If  their  rights  had  not  been  denied, 
no  disunion  would  have  been  raised.  He  re 
ferred  to  the  history  of  Texas,  and  the  means 
by  which  she  won  her  independence,  and 
spoke  of  the  recent  alleged  insurrections  in 
that  State.  He  charged  that  the  Methodists 
were  all  emissaries  of  the  spirit  of  incendiar 
ism — that  it  was  their  ministers,  their  mem 
bers,  who  had  sought  to  light  the  fires  of 
insurrection  in  that  State. 

This  charge  called  up  Mr. 
Stanton.      He  pronounced        stanton's  Reply . 
the    imputations     of    the 
Texas  member  to  be  an  unwarrantable  libel  on 
the  Methodists.     They  were  not  incendiaries, 
not  fanatics,  not  inciters  to  crime  and  de 
bauchery.     As  a  society  they  doubtless  did 
regard  African  Slavery  as  unwise,  unchristian, 
and  immoral,  and  it  was  probable  that  wher 
ever  the  members  of  it  might  go,  they  would 
carry  that  opinion  with  them.     He  added : — 
"  The  speech  of   the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
rather  extraordinary  in  this,  that  when  he  seeks,  as 
he  says,  some  measure  of  conciliation  from  this  side 
of  the  House  that  shall  avoid  civil  war  and  disunion, 

at  the  same  time  announces  to  the  political  or 
ganization  which  elected  the  President,  that  this 
Union  cannot  be  preserved  except  by  its  absolute 
disorganization  and  destruction.  Now  as  a  mere 
political  organization,  he  cared  nothing  for  any  par- 
<y.  They  are  all  secondary  and  subordinate  consid 
erations  with  me.  But  the  principles  on  which  this 
Government  was  founded,  by  whatever  party  they 
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may  be  advocated  now,  cannot  be  surrendered  un 
der  any  threat  of  civil  war  or  apprehension  of  seces 
sion.  This  may  as  well  be  clearly  understood  first 
as  last.  And,  if  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  cannot  be  vindicated  as  historical,  and  as  con 
secrated  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  as  being  in 
acquiescence  with  the  history  of  the  country  for  fifty 
years,  I  am  prepared  to  abandon  it,  and  surrender 
the  organization  to-day.  I  stand  pledged  to  main 
tain  here,  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Republican 
party  claims  and  maintains  no  principle,  proposes 
to  carry  out  no  doctrines  and  no  policy,  that  has  not 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitution.  Occupying  that 
ground,  and  maintaining  these  principles,  gentlemen 
cannot  drive  us  from  it  by  an  apprehension  of  con 
sequences,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
He  was  utterly  astounded  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  should  assume  here,  as  a  conceded  proposi 
tion,  that  the  Republican  party  was  organized  on 
the  idea  of  the  ultimate  and  utter  extinction  of  Sla 
very  in  the  States.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  would 
undertake  to  circulate  my  reply  among  the  people 
of  his  district  in  Texas,  at  the  rate  of  one  for 
every  two  which  I  am  willing  to  circulate  of  his 
among  my  people,  he  would  much  enlighten  his  con 
stituents  on  the  true  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  disabuse  their  minds  of  their  misconcep 
tions." 

The  Texas  member  here  interposed,  saying 
that  he  did  not  consider  Mr.  Stanton  an  ex 
ponent  of  the  Republican  party.  This  did 
not  serve  any  purpose  but  to  call  up  a  "  live 
Republican,"  in  the  person  of  Marston,  of 
N.  H.,  who  repeated  Mr.  Stanton's  assevera 
tion,  and  assumed  the  declaration  to  be  those 
of  the  party.  He  added : — "  I  know  of  no 
Republican  who  looks  upon  the  Republi 
can  organization  as  one  designed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  now  or  in  the  future,  present  or 
remote,  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the 
States."  To  this  Mr.  R.  replied,  that  Mr. 
Seward  had  averred  that  the  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  would  be  the  overthrow  of  Slavery, 
Mr.  Stanton  retorted  that  many  men  had  en 
tertained  various  philosophical  opinions  re 
garding  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  present  so 
cial  status  of  the  two  systems  of  labor,  but, 
the  opinions  were  those  of  individuals  only. 
The  speaker  then  resumed  his  argument : 

"  I  desire  to  lay  down,  in  a 
Stanton's  Reply.        few  words,  what  I  regard  as 
the  great  leading  and    distin 
guishing  feature  of  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
country.    The  Republican  party  holds  that  African 


Slavery  is  a  local  institution,  depending  upon  local 
statute  laws — that  it  cannot  exist  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  State  by  virtue  of  whose  laws  it  is  established. 
The  Democratic  party  holds  that  African  Slavery  is 
a  national  institution,  established  and  maintained  by 
National  Constitution,  existing  everywhere  where  it 
is  not  prohibited  by  statute  local  law.  Now,  who 
ever  maintains  that  Slavery  is  a  local  statute  law  is, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  a  Republican,  and  if  not 
in  the  party,  he  ought  at  once  to  join  it ;  and  every 
man  who  holds  that  Slavery  is  a  national  institution, 
existing  everywhere  by  the  force  of  the  Constitution 
where  not  prohibited  by  local  law,  is  a  Democrat, 
and  if  not  already,  should,  as  early  as  possible,  join 
that  party. 

"Now,  all  questions  about  which  we  differ,  arise 
from  and  grow  out  of  that  necessary  and  natural 
cardinal  difference.  You  say  that  the  nationality  of 
Slavery  is  established  and  maintained  by  those  pro 
visions  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  re 
capture  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  Free  States.  Judge 
Taney  is  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  on  this 
position.  That  position  we  deny,  and  base  our  de 
nial  upon  the  declaration  of  the  framers  of  the  Con 
stitution  and  the  Convention  which  framed  it.  On 
several  occasions,  when  the  proposition  was  made 
for  a  clause  to  authorize  masters  to  pursue  fugitive 
slaves  and  recapture  them,  objection  was  made,  not 
because  the  thing  was  not  proper  in  itself,  but  be 
cause  the  phraseology  threw  out  the  idea  that 
Slavery  was  recognized.  A  change  was  made  in  the 
terms — that  Persons  owing  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  by  the  law  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  law  in  that  State,  be  ex 
cused  from  such  service,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  whom  such  service  is  due.  Again,  the  language 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself  designates 
a  Person  escaping  from  service  or  labor  ;  and  every 
man,  who  ever  read  the  law  books,  must  know  that 
the  difference  between  a  Person  and  a  thing  is  here 
recognized.  Chattels  are  things,  and  persons  are 
creations  of  God,  having  rational  accountability,  and 
are  immortal  beings,  and  therefore  the  Constitution 
treats  them  as  persons.  Again,  what  do  you  want 
with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?  Why  have  you  not 
constitutional  provisions  for  recapturing  horses  and 
cows?  Simply  because  the  Constitution  recognizes 
property  in  every  thing  property  by  common  law, 
and  therefore  the  Courts  in  every  State  are  bound  to 
recognize  the  constitutional  title  of  any  party  who 
follows  property  and  claims  through  the  law  of  the 
State  to  which  he  goes,  and  where  his  property  is 
found. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  constitutional  provisions 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  ?  You  want  it 
because  it  is  not  part  of  the  Constitution.  You  can- 
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not  capture  your  slaves  without 
stanton's  Reply.  special  provisions,  recognized  by 

the  States  surrendering  the  per 
son  escaped.  Under  this  same  provision  of  the  Consti 
tution  you  follow  from  one  State  to  another  indented 
apprentices  who  escape  from  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  for  a  term  of  years ;  you  follow  a 
child  who  is  supposed  by  law  to  owe  you  service, 
and  you  may  follow  a  wife,  who,  according  to  the 
same  legal  fiction,  owes  you  service,  and  reclaim 
them  under  the  same  provision.  Will  you  claim  that 
children  and  wives  are  property  within  the  meaning 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ?  Yet  they  are 
covered  by  this  same  provision.  The  doctrine  I  put 
forth  here  is  sustained  by  all  the  eminent  statesmen 
of  the  country  that  have  given  an  opinion  upon  this 
question,  from  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
that  Slavery  is  a  local  institution,  depending  upon 
local  State  laws,  and  has  no  existence  outside  the 
State  within  which  it  exists.  *  *  *  * 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  all  State  Constitutions  and  State  laws 
coming  in  conflict  with  it  are  null  and  void.  I  desire 
to  know  upon  what  principle  we  can  exclude  Slavery 
from  the  Free  States,  or  prevent  any  man  coming  in 
with  slaves  and  making  a  Free  State  his  domicile  ? 
Indeed,  if  Slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu 
tion  we  could  not  prevent  him.  I  cannot  prevent  a 
man  from  Kentucky  going  with  his  Bourbon  whiskey 
or  his  Durham  cow  across  to  Ohio  and  settling  there, 
because  it  was  his  constitutional  right  to  do  so,  and 
Ohio  could  not  invade  that  right ;  and  if  slaves  be 
property  in  the  same  sense,  as  you  contend,  how  can 
we  prevent  you  from  coming  to  Ohio  and  domiciling 
and  holding  your  slaves  as  property  there  ?  Gen 
tlemen  claim  that  this  is  the  Constitution,  and  that 
if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be  so." 

This  severe  and  forcible  application  of 
principle  to  practice  created  some  stir  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  House.  It  was  by  far 
the  most  searching  because  the  most  practi 
cal  expose  of  the  assumptions  of  right  in  slaves 
as  property  under  the  Constitution.  The 
speaker  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of 
Geo.,  and  Reagan,  of  Texas,  but  he  fastened 
upon  them  the  logical  deductions  of  their 
claims  of  property— that  of  taking  and  hold 
ing  it  in  Free  as  well  as  in  Slave  States  or 
Territories.  The  argument  on  this  point  is 
so  clear  and  strong  that  we  quote  it : — 

"  When  you  go  into  a  Free  State  not  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  you  come  from — 
for  they  deny  the  right  of  a  master  to  exercise 
control  over  the  slave — you  claim  to  carry  with 
you  into  a  Free  State  the  right  to  exercise  dominion 


and  control  over  the  slave 
while  there.  Now,  if  a  gentle-  Stanton's  Reply, 
man  go  into  a  Free  State  with 
his  slaves,  and  the  slaves  become  rebellious,  has  he 
not  a  right,  according  to  his  constitutional  claim,  to 
subdue  that  rebellious  disposition,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  and  to  inflict  reasonable  correction?  Is 
not  that  so  ?  Very  well ;  by  what  light  is  that  law  to 
be  regarded  but  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  whence 
he  came  ?  Now,  suppose  a  man  brings  a  slave  inV> 
a  Free  State,  and  a  controversy  arises  between 
them,  the  slave  refusing  obedience  to  the  master, 
the  latter  undertakes  to  inflict  chastisement  upon 
him,  and  he  is  resisted.  In  that  case  the  slave  may 
be  killed,  and  the  master  is  forthwith  indicted  for 
murder.  On  trial  it  is  claimed  that  the  master  was 
exercising  his  constitutional  right  in  inflicting  rea 
sonable  chastisement,  and  the  Courts  of  the  Free 
States  must  recognize  the  law  of  the  Slave  States  in 
defining  and  punishing  the  crime.  Again,  if  you 
take  slaves  into  a  Free  State,  I  claim  you  take  them 
there  con  amore,  and  the  slave  ceases  to  be  part  of 
your  property.  Now,  a  Southern  planter,  having 
purchased  goods  in  New  York,  goes  there  and  takes 
his  slave  with  him.  The  master  gets  into  debt  to 
the  merchant,  who  files  his  affidavits,  and  has  a  writ 
issued,  and  gets  an  attachment,  and  arrests  the 
slave,  being  property,  and  subjects  him  to  .sale  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  master's  debt.  Again,  sup 
pose  a  slaveowner  goes  into  a  Free  State  and  con 
tracts  debts,  and  dies  there  before  they  are  paid, 
and  leaves  three  or  four  slaves  behind  him.  His 
creditors  take  out  the  letters  of  administration,  and 
can  seize  upon  the  slaves  as  property,  and  can  sell 
them  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  Now  when  you 
have  established  this  state  of  things,  I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  you  will  fall  short  of  making  this 
one  grand  consolidated  Slaveholding  Confederacy  ? 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  or 
ganizations  indeed,  because  one  claims  all  these 
rights  for  the  slaveholders,  and  the  others  resist 
them  as  unconstitutional.  And  yet  we  are  told  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  that  unless  the  Republi 
can  organization  disbands  itself,  and  recognizes 
these  constitutional  demands,  civil  war  must  come, 
and  the  Government  must  be  overthrown." 

Stanton's  closing  remarks  succeeded  in  set 
ting  the  Georgia  members  at  loggerheads  in 
the  matter  of  the  forts'  seizure.  Crawford 
said  the  seizure  was  justifiable,  and  Georgia 
held  herself  responsible  for  the  act.  Hill,  (of 
Geo.)  said  the  State  had  not  seized  any  por 
tion  of  the  public  property.  It  was  a  mob 
which  had  committed  the  act.  He  disclaim 
ed,  for  Georgia  and  its  State  Government, 
any  responsibility  for  the  act.  Mr.  Crawford 
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insinuated  that  Mr.  Hill  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talk 
ing  about.  Mr.  Love,  (of 
Geo.)  said  both  gentlemen  were  wrong,  as  the 
forts  were  seized  for  self  defence.  If  the  State 
did  not  secede  they  would  be  returned.  Mr. 
Hardeman,  (of  Geo.)  said  the  country  was  in  the 
crisis  of  a  revolution — that,  in  fact,  a  revolu 
tion  was  going  on.  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
Executive  of  the  State  had  seized  the  forts  in 
advance,  and  the  people  would  sustain  him 
in  the  act. 

Stanton  adverted  to  the  seizure  as  a 
wanton  act  of  war — that  it  inaugurated 
war,  and  Georgia  must  assume  the  responsi 
bility.  He  declared  his  willingness  and 
wish  yet  to  adjust  matters.  He  thought 
the  people  of  the  South  loyal,  but  that  they 
were  laboring  under  the  most  shameful  mis 
apprehensions  regarding  the  dominant  party 
and  its  policy.  Garrison  and  other  men  like 
him  are  now  gloating  over  the  ruin  they 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  bring  about. 
With  such  men  are  united,  hand  in  hand,  the 
men  in  Charleston,  who  are  seeking  to  over 
throw  the  Government  and  to  drench  the 
country  in  blood.  Gentlemen  from  the  revo 
lutionary  districts  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  surrender 
its  power  to  a  rebellious  demand.  The  thing 
is  utterly  impossible.  If  it  did  it  would  be 
an  act  of  imbecility,  and  an  utter  abandon 
ment  of  all  Government,  and  an  abdication 
of  its  executive  power.  Gentlemen  must  see 
that  that  mode  of  separation  can  lead  to 
nothing  but  civil  war  and  bloodshed.  If 
they  are  determined  to  do  this,  and  resist  by 
force  of  arms,  and  refuse  time  for  consulting 
the  popular  will — the  only  source  of  true 
p0wer — as  to  what  shall  be  done  in  this 
emergency,  they  must  take  the  consequences 
on  their  own  heads. 

Mr.  Stanton's  words  called  up  Rust,  of  Ar 
kansas  ;  Adrian,  of  New  Jersey ;  Anderson,  of 
Missouri,  and  Garnett,  of  Virginia.  The  latter 
gentleman  had  the  floor  upon  adjournment. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Crittenden's 
resolutions  being  the  Special  Order  were 
under  consideration,  when  Clark,  of  Now 
Hampshire,  moved  an  amendment  by  offering, 
as  a  substitute,  his  resolutions  [see  p.  184.] 
Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  expressed  ultra  pro-  | 


secession  sentiments,  if  there  was  not  a  radi 
cal  change  in  Northern  public  opinion.  He 
consumed  the  time  up  to  the  hour  allotted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
bill,  when  the  question  passed  over.  Mr. 
Crittenden  persisted  In  pressing  the  subject 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  State  of 
the  Union,  but  the  Pacilic  Railway  bill  kept 
the  floor  up  to  adjournment. 

In  the  Senate,  Wednesday  (January  16th), 
the  Vice-President  presented  a  message  from 
the  President,  announcing  the  Senate  resolu 
tion,  relating  to  his  appointment  of  Joseph 
Holt,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  made  vacant  by  the  resig 
nation  of  Secretary  Floyd.  He  fully  set 
forth  the  legal  reasons  for  the  step. 

Mr.  Rice, (Democrat),  Minnesota,  offered  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  Seven  by  the  Senate,  with  in 
structions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
the  passage  of  a  general  act  for  the  admission 
of  New  States,  and  the  readjustment  of  the 
limits  of  California,  Minnesota  and  Oregon. 

"  First:  New  Mexico  shall  be 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
37th  degree  of  latitude ;  East  by 
Texas  ;  South  by  Texas  and  the  Mexican  boundary  ; 
and  West,  by  the  114th  degree  of  longitude. 

"  Second :  Kansas,  including  the  present  Territo 
ries  of  Kansas,  East  of  longitude  140 ;  a  small  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  North  of  latitude  37,  and  that 
portion  of  Nebraska  which  lies  South  of  latitude  43. 

"  Third:  An  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Minnesota,  to  embrace  the  proposed  Territory  of 
Dakota,  and  the  portion  of  Nebraska  lying  North  of 
latitude  43. 

"Fourth:  An  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Oregon,  so  as  to  merge  aud  include  the  Territory  of 
Washington. 

"  Fifth :  A  readjustment  of  the  State  of  California, 
so  as  to  include  that  portion  of  Utah  aud  New  Mexico, 
lying  West  of  longitude  114." 

Mr.  Bigler  then  called  up  the  Crittenden 
resolutions,  by  a  motion  to  set  aside  all  other 
business,  which  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
20.  The  speeches  of  the  day  were  by  the 
Members  from  Rhode  Island,  Messrs.  Simmons 
and  Anthony,  both  of  whom  expressed,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  for  sustain 
ing  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  at  all 
hazards.  Both  approved  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
amendment ;  viz.,  that  the  Constitution  was 
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good  enough,  only  wanted  to  be  obeyed,*  &c. 
A  vote  being  obtained  on  Mr.  Clark's  substi 
tute,  it  was  adopted  by  25  to  23 — Messrs. 
Benjamin,  Slidell  and  Wigfall  not  voting. 
Mr.  Douglas  afterwards  recorded  Ms  vote 
against  the  substitute.  The  subject  was  then 
laid  on  the  table,  but,  on  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  (of  Pennsylvania),  was  resuscitated 
by  a  motion  for  reconsideration. 

In  the  House,  Wednes 
day,  Mr.  Cox,  (Dem.)  of 
Ohio,  presented  the  reso 
lutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
expressive  of  attachment  to  the  Union,  against 
secession,  and  declaring  that  the  laws  should 
be  maintained  against  one  State  intermed 
dling  with  the  affairs  of  another,  &c.  He 
said  Ohio  did  not  unanimously  pass  these 
resolutions,  but  has  already  begun  the  wTork 
of  conciliation,  giving  a  vital  stab  to  the  Per 
sonal  Liberty  bill ;  and  he  had  been  assured 
that  the  work  will  go  on  till  every  obnoxious 
act  of  legislation  shall  be  removed  from  the 
statute  book.  Full  justice  will  be  done  to 
all  sections.  He  said  that  they  held  up  the 
hands  of  the  Administration  in  enforcing  the 
laws  and  maintaining  the  Union,  and  that 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Ohio.  A  member  from  Mississippi  wishing 
to  know  the  substance  of  the  resolutions,! 
Mr.  Cox  answered  : — 

*  A  reporter  present  wrote  of  Mr.  Simmons' 
speech  : 

"  It  was  a  feeling  effort,  beautiful  in  many  of  its 
parts,  and  powerful  in  all.  Its  eloquent  peroration 
called  forth  marked  and  significant  applause  in  the 
galleries.  He  enunciated  one  proposition  worthy 
of  a  statesman.  He  declared  with  great  emphasis 
that  he  was  afraid  to  compromise,  in  the  face  of  ex 
isting  dangers,  for  fear  of  demoralizing  the  Govern 
ment.  No  weightier  remark  has  been  uttered  in  the 
Senate  since  the  opening  of  the  session." 

t  A  synopsis  of  these  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

"  First,  The  people  of  Ohio  believe  that  the  pre 
servation  of  this  Government  is  essential  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 

"  Second,  The  General  Government  cannot  permit 
the  secession  of  any  State  without  violating  the 
bond  and  compact  of  union. 

"  Third,  The  power  of  the  National  Government 
must  be  maintained,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  en 
forced  in  the  States  and  Territories,  until  their  re- 
30 


"  Well,  Sir,  they  indorsed  the  speech  which  I  was 
making  at  the  time  they  were  passing  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.]  Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  would  take  the 
occasion  to  notice  the  perversion  of  his  remarks  and 
those  of  Mr.  McClernand  by  gentlemen  from  Texas  ; 
the  latter  had  predicated  his  attack  on  a  remark 
made  by  a  colleague,  (Mr.  Vallandigham,)  as  to 
carving  out  our  way  from  the  West  with  a  sword. 
Every  one  knows  that  my  colleague  is  against  coer 
cion  ;  yet,  his  remarks  were  a  basis  of  a  speech  as 
if  he  (Cox)  had  made  unreasonable  threats.  '  What 
he  said  was,  that  the  President  was  right.  He  acted 
on  the  defensive  and  against  aggression,  and  he 
would  be  sustained.  These  resolutions  sustain  him." 

Crawford,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  lay  them 
on  the  table.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  called  for 
their  reading,  when  they  were  read.  After 
some  inquiries  propounded  by  Southern  mem 
bers,  and  as  frankly  answered  by  Mr.  Cox, 
the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  having  the  floor, 
addressed  the  House.     At  the  opening  of  the 
session,  he  said  a  committee  had  been  ap 
pointed  to  consider  the  cri 
sis  that  was  upon  the  COUn-        Garuett's  Speech 
try,  but  it  had  been  long 
since  apparent  that  the  Committee  Could  do 
nothing  effectual  toward  the  end  for  which 
it  had  been  formed.     Their  deliberations  ap 


peal  by  Congress,  or  they  are  adjudged  to  be  un 
constitutional  by  the  proper  tribunal.  All  attempts 
by  State  authority  to  nullify  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  Congress,  or  resist  their  execution  are  de 
structive  of  the  wisest  government  in  the  world. 

"  Fourth,  The  people  of  Ohio  are  opposed  to  med 
dling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States. 

"  Fifth,  The  people  of  Ohio  will  fulfill  in  good 
faith  all  their  obligations  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  their  spirit. 

"  Sixth,  Certain  offensive  laws  in  some  of  the  States 
are  rendered  inefficient  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  several  States.  The  several  State  Govern 
ments  should  repeal  these  offensive  laws,  and  thus 
restore  confidence  between  the  States. 

"Seventh,  All  Union  men  condemn  the  secession 
ordinances. 

"Eighth,  The  power  and  resources  of  Ohio  are 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  authority, 
Constitution,  and  laws  of  the  General  Government. 

"  Ninth,  Copies  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  fur 
nished  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress." 
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peared  as  one  of  the  strang- 
Garnett's  Speech.  est  phenomena  of  these  un 
settled  times.  State  after 
State  had  seceded,  and  yet  nothing  was  done. 
Minute-guns  continued  to  proclaim  the  separa 
tion  of  fresh  States.  The  old  ship  of  State  was 
being  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  yet  the 
representatives  of  the  people  stand  idly  by 
as  spectators,  with  folded  arms  and  helpless 
in  the  emergency.  It  was,  therefore,  time 
that  they  should  seriously  address  them 
selves  to  the  dangers  which  surround  the 
country,  and,  rising  above  the  horizon  of 
party  prejudices,  grapple  with  the  responsi 
bilities  which,  through  Providence,  had  de 
volved  upon  them,  and  which  -must  affect 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  was  in  such  a 
spirit  he  addressed  them.  He  proceeded  : — 
"  Those  who  would  trace  their  difficulties  and  the 
cause  of  their  dangers  to  the  6th  of  November  last, 
would  be  shallow  thinkers  and  very  superficial  ob 
servers.  That  cause  was  not  merely  the  election  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  Through  the  machinations  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  interests  and  rights  of  one 
section  of  the  country  had  been  imminently  endan 
gered,  and  that  section  had  been  denounced  by  the 
other.  Between  those  two  sections  there  were  wide 
differences  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  They  were  dif 
ferent  in  institutions,  and  in  some  degree  in  race, 
and  they  were  further  separated  by  a  geographical 
line.  In  times  past  the  Anti-Slavery  party  had,  after 
many  viscissitudes,  broken  down ;  but  upon  its  ruins 
a  new  party  had  arisen,  which  had  burst  beyond 
the  last  line  of  defence  raised  against  the  approaches 
of  the  former  party.  The  new  organization,  under 
the  name  of  Republicans,  had  gained  a  powerful  ma 
jority  of  the  Electoral  votes  in  every  Non-slave- 
holding  State,  with  the  exception  of  gallant  little 
New  Jersey.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party,  every  Presidential  election  had  shown 
on  their  part  a  steady  growth,  until  now  they  have 
gained  possession  of  all  the  Northern  States,  in 
every  department  of  the  States'  Government,  and 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  beside 
a  probable  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  life  and 
sustaining  principle  of  this  organization  was  to  be 
found  embodied  in  one  idea — hatred  to  Slavery. 
Their  great  party  leader,  Mr.  Seward,  said  that  the 
secret  of  their  success  lay  in  one  idea — the  equality 
of  all  men.  Again,  Lincoln  declared  that  the  limita 
tion  of  Slavery  was  their  avowed  object,  and  confin 
ing  it,  so  that  all  men  might  hope  for  its  ultimate  ex 
tinction.  The  emphatically  declared  sentiment  of 
the  party  was,  that  Slavery  was  a  social,  moral  and 
political  evil.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  men  who 


must  ultimately  control  the  whole  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  North.  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  an 
opinion  of  this  kind  without  making  up  the  mind  to 
carry  what  it  professes.  In  other  words,  it  was  im 
possible  for  the  Southern  people  to  join  the  Repub 
lican  party  without  a  great  revolution  in  the  policy 
of  that  organization  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Republican 
must  be  a  sectional  party.  In  proof  of  this  it  was 
only  necessary  to  show  that  no  portion  of  the  people 
in  the  Southern  States  could  join  them  without  com 
mitting  themselves  to  a  radical  change  in  their  whole 
social,  moral  and  political  system.  Therefore,  being 
sectional  and  the  stronger  party,  they  will  control 
the  Government,  to  the  detriment  of  the  weaker 
Southern  section.  While  the  stronger  would  engross 
to  themselves  all  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  Government,  the  South  would  have 
to  pay  the  taxes,  help  to  fight  the  battles  and  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Confederacy.  Thus  the  South 
would  be  isolated  and  left  to  gradual  decay,  without 
hope  of  redemption.  Thus  the  Federal  patronage 
and  power,  and  all  the  moral  and  political  influence 
of  the  Government  would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
Southern  institutions,  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Sla 
very.  *  *  *  The  South  could  no  longer 
afford  to  hold  their  slaves  at  the  mercy  of  the  North, 
and  therefore  they  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
and  honor  out  of  the  Union.  If  they  were  to  remain 
in  the  Union  the  South  must  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  an  absolute  veto  in  every  department  of 
the  Government.  They  no  longer  expected  justice 
from  the  North.  The  crisis  was  now  upon  them,  ard 
each  must  meet  it  as  best  they  might. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  position  of  Vir 
ginia — that  all  her  sympathies  and  interests 
were  with  the  South.*  That  she,  too,  would 
follow  the  Seceded  States  was  not  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Coercion,  he  said,  would  be  the 
death  blow  to  all  hopes  of  a  reconstruction. 
If  a  blockade  of  rebellious  ports  was  attempt 
ed,  England  and  France  would  both  resist,  as 
they  must  have  cotton.  So  must  New  Eng- 


*  Virginia's  almost  only  product  of  sale  has,  for 
years,  been  slaves.  She  raised  some  tobacco  and  a 
little  grain  for  the  market ;  but,  the  raising  of  ne 
groes  for  the  Southern  market  was  her  chief  source 
of  revenue.  The  Richmond  Inquirer,  in  arguing  the 
question  of  Virginia's  interest,  said  her  revenue  was 
four  millions  per  year  from  the  sale  of  negroes — 
what  commerce  with  the  North  could  be  a  substitute 
for  that  traffic  in  "chattels?"  The  oldest  families 
in  the  State — the  true  F.F.V.'s— derived  their  chief 
revenue  from  their  annual  sales  of  "  black  stock," 
which  they  bred  for  the  market  just  as  a  Kentuckian 
bred  his  horses  and  hogs. 
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land.  As  for  an  invasion  of  the  South,  it 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  rivers  of  blood. 
Peaceful  separation  was  asked  for,  and  ex 
pected.  If  it  was  denied  let  the  responsibility 
rest  where  it  belonged — upon  a  persecuting, 
wicked,  and  revengeful  North. 

Mr.  Gurley,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio,  replied,  show 
ing  that  the  South  had,  for  years,  persecuted 
Northern  citizens,  and  already  had  inaugu 
rated  the  Civil  War — she 
Guriey's  Reply.  was  at  once  the  aggressor 
and  the  enemy  of  all  peace. 
He  adverted  to  the  seizure  of  forts,  arsenals, 
and  public  property  in  the  South — the  men 
acing  attitude  of  the  Seceding  States,  and, 
last  in  the  record  of  outrages,  to  the  firing 
upftn  a  United  States  vessel — an  act  which, 
if  committed  by  any  power  on  the  earth, 
would  have  been  considered,  in  itself,  a  de 
claration  of  war.  What  a  record  to  come  be 
fore  the  world  with  and  plead  immunity  from 
"  persecution  !"  What  a  stultification  of  mo 
ral  sensibilities  did  it  argue,  when  the  assas 
sins  could  come  forward  and  prate  of  peace — 
could  charge  the  North  with  having  inaugu 
rated  the  war  !  For  years  the  South  had  in 
sulted  the  North,  and  had  treated  its  citizens 
as  a  conquered  and  inferior  people.  Mer 
chants  of  Cincinnati  have  been  ordered  home 
from  Louisiana  for  no  other  reason  than  up 
holding  a  Presidential  candidate  of  their  own 
choice.  We  should  stop  this  work  of  trai 
tors,  and  vindicate  the  laws,  which  must  pre 
vail,  and  the  Government  must  put  down 
traitors  by  its  strong  arm.  Forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  He  characterized  the 
Southern  movement  as  cold-blooded  rebellion. 
There  was  no  cause  for  rebellion  in  a  Govern 
ment  where  people  make  and  control  it.  Re 
bellion  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  a  high  crime ; 
wild  anarchy ;  and,  if  successful,  must  end  in 
civil  war,  and  consequent  desolation.  He 
suggested  to  the  Secessionists,  would  it  be  an 
act  of  prudence  for  them  to  stand  against  the 
ten  millions  of  freemen  of  the  West,  who 
would  be  united  as  a  man  if  attempts  were 
made  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  now  peaceful  foundations 
of  New  Orleans  would  become  the  bed  of  a 
lake  where  fishes  would  live  instead  of  men. 
Should  the  Union  be  broken  up  there  would 
be  war,  and  the  test  will  be  as  to  who  is  the 


strongest.  Did  Southern  gentlemen  expect 
that  the  people  of  the  North-west  would  fold 
their  hands  with  indifference  and  see  their 
steamboats  fired  into  and  their  merchants 
driven  home?  How  long  was  the  North 
west  to  continue  peaceful  under  this  state  of 
things  ?  If  a  bill  should  be  passed  giving 
the  President  authority  to  sustain  the  Na 
tional  Government,  you  could  have  a  hundred 
thousand  men  from  the  West.  Then  let 
the  worst  come  !  The  people  of  Ohio  have, 
through  their  Legislature,  recently,  unani 
mously  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  main 
taining  the  Government.  [See  page  233.] 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  this  speech.  It  was  threatening,  but  not 
defiant — it  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  great 
North-west.  Southern  members  felt  more 
really  disconcerted  at  its  delivery,  than  at  any 
speech  yet  pronounced  on  the  Republican 
side.  The  South  had  courted  force — this  was 
the  reply  that  ten  millions  in  the  Free  States, 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  had  to  make . 

Mr.  Gurley  was  followed 

,  T  Holman's  and  Morris' 

by  two  Democrats,  Messrs.  speeches 

Hulman,  of  Ind.,  and  Mor 
ris,  of  111.,  tfoth  of  whom  were  firm  in  their 
stand  against  the  revolution.  Mr.  Holinan 
said  no  person  would  question  the  right  of 
revolution  for  intolerable  oppressions,  but 
those  did  not  exist.  Therefore,  if  the  Gov 
ernment  was  overturned,  it  would  be  without 
justification  or  excuse.  The  people  whom 
he  represented  would  not  consent  that  the 
Union  should  be  destroyed.  They  would 
rally  around  it.  He  could  not,  however, 
despair  of  the  Republic,  and  trusted  that  it 
would  continue  to  endure. 

Mr.  Morris  pronounced  the  Secession  move 
ment  to  be  treason  against  the  Constitution, 
and  declared,  in  strong  language,  that  the 
sooner  resistance  was  offered  to  disunion,  the 
better  for  the  country.  Every  true  patriot 
demands  it.  He  then,  in  very  severe  terms, 
arraigned  the  President,  charging  upon  him 
the  authorship  of  the  calamities  which  threat 
ened  to  overwhelm  the  country.  The  last, 
last  scene  in  the  Lecompton  drama  has  been 
played  out,  producing  on  one  hand  the  ovei- 
throw  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  on  the 
other  the  destruction  of  the  Government. 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
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'  on  his  return  from  abroad,  would  have  be 
come  the  instrument  of  the  nation's  ruin. 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  while  the  whole  Republic  is 
falling  into  ruin,  complacently  comes  forward 
and  says  he  is  not  responsible  for  it.  But  he 
(Mr.  Morris)  said  with  the  whole  country,  as 
Nathan  said  to  David,  '*  Thou  art  the  man." 
The  blackness  of  darkness  will  overshadow 
Mr.  Buchanan's  memory.  If  there  were  needed 
any  other  inscription  on  his  tomb  it  should 
be,  "God  have  mercy  on  him."  [A  voice 
from  the  Republican  side — "  Amen  !"]  He 
referred  to  his  former  remarks,  to  show  that 
his  predictions  have  been  realized  respecting 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Democratic  party 
by  an  odious  Administration.  The  President 
had  descended  from  his  high  position  to  ma 
liciously  operate  against  Mr.  Douglas.  It  had 
been  said  by  outsiders  that  Buchanan  is  the 
last  of  the  constitutional  Presidents,  but  it 
might,  with  more  truth,  be  asserted  that  he 
is  the  first  of  constitutional  tyrants  and  usurp 
ers.  The  President  had  virtually  surrendered 
the  Government  to  the  Secessionists,  who 
gained  his  ear.  He  traveled  with  them  to 
the  verge  of  dissolution,  buf,  refusing  to 
take  the  leap,  they  turn  their  keen  blades 
against  him,  and  he  now  cries  for  help. 
While  he  preaches  like  a  patriot,  his  acts  are 
like  those  of  a  traitor.  He  would  say  to  him, 
"Deceitful  man,  be  sure  that  your  sins  will 
find  you  out."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
he  said  that  the  Administration  lent  itself  to 
the  Disunionists,  who,  emboldened  by  his 
course,  destroyed  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Union  would  have  been  in  safety  if  Douglas 
had  been  elected  President.  The  Southern 
people  are  alone  to  blame  for  the  defeat  of 
Democracy,  and  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
object  to  be  attained  in  this  was  the  dismem 
berment  of  the  Union. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  spirit  of 
fervor  which  marked  a  deep  and  rankling 
feeling,  and,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  lead 
ing  Douglas  man,  produced  a  sensation  in 
Democratic  circles.  They  confirmed  the  evi 
dent  tendency  of  a  consolidation  of  all  parties 
in  the  North  in  that  of  one  whose  only  rally 
ing  cry  should  be  the  Union  and  the  Consti 
tution.  Speech  after  speech  came  from  the 
Democrats,  like  the  turning  of  leaves  in  the 


Book  of  Fate,  to  pronounce  against  the  wrong, 
the  treason,  the  fatal  madness  of  the  disuni- 
onists  and  their  vast  conspiracy. 

In  the  House,  Thursday, 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Tenn.,  spoke  Thomas'  Speech. 
for  himself  and  his  consti 
tuents.  He  assumed  that  Lincoln  was  elected 
because  of  his  hostility  to  Slavery — that  he 
was  elected  not  to  govern  the  North  but  the 
South,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  his 
election  than  it  had  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  France.  He  argued  the  rights  of  the  South 
in  the  Territories  which  their  cash  and  blood 
helpedtto  secure.  Why  parcel  out  these  lands, 
by  Homestead  bills,  to  foreigners,  many  of 
whom  cannot  speak  the  English  language, 
and  yet  deny  the  South  entrance  to  that  c«m- 
mon  domain  ?  Having  been  denied  its  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  the  South  had  exer 
cised  only  its  "inalienable  rights"  of  proce 
dure  in  leaving  the  Union  and  its  tyranny. 
Would  coercion  be  attempted  ?  It  would  re 
sult  in  the  solid  unity  of  every  Slave  State 
against  the  mad  act.  The  South  would  never 
be  conquered  nor  turned,  from  her  course. 

Mr.   Sickles,   (Dem.,)  of  N.  Y.,  followed. 
He  took  a  strong  stand  against  coercion. 

They  could  not,  under 
any  provision  of  the  Con-  Sickles'  Speech. 
titution,  enforce  the  laws 
against  a  seceding  State.  The  law  was  ap 
plicable  to  individuals,  and  to  enforce  the 
law  against  the  individual  you  must  have 
judges  and  juries,  and  you  must  proceed 
against  him  according  to  the  Constitution  in 
the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they  could  not 
enforce  the  law  against  an  individual,  for  no 
jury  in  South  Carolina  would  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  upon  any  indictment  found 
at  this  juncture  and  under  present  circum 
stances.  It  was  true,  there  was  a  general  de 
mand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  but 
however  true  as  an  abstraction,  however  ne 
cessary  at  all  times  and  imperative  it  might 
be  on  the  Government  to  enforce  them,  it 
was  now  impracticable  and  impossible,  as 
well  as  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  occasion.  The 
question  then  was,  what  was  the  duty  of  the 
Administration  and  of  Congress  ?  It  was 
one  of  pacification  and  reconstruction  ;  a 
duty  which  must  undoubtedly  be  committed 
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to  the  next  Administration,  and  the  country 
must  therefore  await  an  appeal  to  the  peo 
ple.  But  what,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  be 
done  ?  As  yet  no  practical  remedy  had  been 
devised,  and  State  after  State  was  going  out 
of  the  Union.  All  the  votes  taken  in  the  dif 
ferent  Crisis'  Committees  tended  to  strengthen 
the  indication  that  a  remedy  from  these 
sources  is  out  of  the  question.  The  domi 
nant  party  have  shown  an  indisposition  to 
make  those  concessions  indispensible  to  a  re 
union.  Their  bounden  duty,  then,  was  to 
preserve  the  status  quo,  and  to  preserve  the 
existing  state  of  things  as  nearly  as  possible 
— to  avoid  the  employment  of  coercion.  But, 
to  do  this,  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  their 
policy  that  a  like  purpose  and  spirit  should 
animate  their  Southern  friends.  It  would 
not  do  for  the  South  to  protest  against  coer 
cion,  while  at  the  same  time  they  seized  the 
arms,  arsenals,  fortresses,  navy -yards,  and 
ships  that  come  within  their  reach  and  power. 
To  act  thus  was  not  and  could  never  be 
peaceable  secession — that  would  not  be  pre 
serving  the  status  quo.  It  was  a  declaration 
of  war  ;  and  when  sovereign  States  make 
war  they  could  not  cry  peace,  nor  call  for 
protection  against  coercion.  *  *  * 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  events  — 
whether,  happily,  by  conciliation  and  justice 
to  the  South,  we  may  find  an  honorable  and 
fraternal  solution  of  our  difficulties  ;  or  whe 
ther,  unhappily,  we  blindly  drift  into  alien 
ation,  war,  and  irrevocable  separation— the 
great  commercial  interests  of  this  country  re 
quire,  the  destiny  of  American  civilization 
demands,  that  the  political  and  territorial 
control  of  this  continent,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas,  shall 
remain  where  it  now  stands — in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
all  the  partisan  issues  between  the  South  and 
the  Republican  party,  the  people  of  the  City 
of  New  York  are  with  the  South ;  but  when 
the  South  makes  an  untenable  issue  with  our 
country,  when  the  flag  of  the  Union  is  in 
sulted,  when  the  fortified  places  provided 
for  the  common  defense  are  assaulted  and 
seized,  when  the  South  abandons  its  North 
ern  allies  for  English  and  French  coopera 
tion,  then  the  loyal  and  patriotic  population 


of  that  imperial  city  are  a  unit  for  the  Union. 
— Mr.  S.  fully  conceded  the  property  right 
of  a  Slaveholder  to  his  slave,  and  granted 
the  South  the  right  to  bear  slaves  to  the  Ter 
ritories.  He,  in  fact,  took  no  position  against 
the  South,  except  upon  the  sole  issue  of  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
just  claims  to  its  national  possessions.  Thgse, 
he  assumed,  must  be  retained — if  the  South 
seized  them  they  must  be  defended  or  re 
taken  at  all  hazards.  Upon  the  South  alone 
rested  the  responsibility,  if  the  property 
taken  was  not  restored. 

Mr.  Ashley,  (Rep.)  of  Ohio, 
charged  that  the  conspira-  Ashley's  Speccli. 
tors  for  the  'overthrow  of 
the  Government  had  found  cooperation  from 
those  connected  with  the  administration.  If 
the  people  knew  what  had  been  going  on  for 
the  last  four  years  in  every  department  of  the 
Government,  there  would  have  been  such  an 
expression  at  the  ballot-box  as  would  have 
effectually  silenced  the  allies  of  the  South 
living  in  the  North.  •  The  party  who  had  vio 
lated  the  Missouri  and  other  compromises, 
now  ask,  as  a  condition  of  their  remaining  in 
the  Union,  such  amendments  to  the  Constitu 
tion  as  will  give  a  finality  to  the  Slavery 
question.  The  Republican  party  ought  to 
die  if  they  engraft  on  that  instrument  the  re 
cognition  of  property  in  man  !  That  Slavery 
shall  be  extended  and  made  perpetual  is  the 
test  demanded.  To  meet  the  secession  move 
ments,  he  would  abolish  all  the  ports  of  entry 
where  the  laws  are  now  obstructed,  proclaim 
a  blockade  in  the  ports  of  the  rebellious 
States,  and  let  thoughtless  men  take  the  con 
sequences  of  their  own  illegal  acts.  Mr.  Lin 
coln  will  be  inaugurated  in  Washington,  and 
this  will  remain  the  seat  of  Government  so 
long  as  there  can  be  found  States  loyal  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  was 
founded.  If  the  conspirators  succeed,  Wash 
ington  will  not  be  the  capital.  If  the  Presi 
dent  had  acted  with  firmness,  these  troubles 
would  not  exist.  He  will  retire  from  his  of 
fice  utterly  disgraced.  The  speaker  claimed 
to  represent  all  of  North-western  Ohio  when 
he  said  that  his  people  would  demand  the 
recovery  of  all  the  stolen  property,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government  in  all  its  rightful  and  constitu- 
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tional  avenues.  No  Executive,  he  main 
tained,  could  satisfactorily  administer  the 
Government  who  would  accept  any  other 
settlement  with  rebellion  and  treason. 

Mr.  Perry,  (Rep.)  of  Maine, 
Perry's  Speech.        proposed  to  speak  as  a  New 

England  man,  representing 
New  England's  sentiment  in  the  crisis.  Now 
that  tyranny  and  treason  stalk,  with  unblush 
ing  front,  even  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
schemes  of  compromise  were  talked  of — men 
would  appease  the  monster  by  submitting  to 
his  voracious  demands.  Of  course,  in  such 
schemes  New  England  was  not  to  be  consult 
ed.  The  South,  indignant  at  the  Yankees" 
persistent  maintenance  of  self-respect,  and 
their  undying  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  Slavery,  proposed  to  rule  New  Eng 
land  out — to  cut  her  off  from  the  Confede 
racy-to-be.  When  that  experiment  shall  be 
tried,  the  South  would  find  that  New  Eng 
land  could  live  without  the  South  as  well  as 
the  South  could  live  without  her.  He  dis 
cussed  the  following  points :  First,  the  terri 
tory  and  population  of  New  England ;  second, 
her  social  and  moral  condition;  and  third, 
her  wealth  and  industry.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  spoke  of  her  devotion  to  the 
Union.  She  was  always  prompt  to  repel  foes 
from  without  and  to  meet  traitors  at  home. 
She  was  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  com 
promise  which  could  not  be  construed  into 
an  abandonment  of  principle.  So  long  as  the 
men  have  arms  in  their  hands,  so  long  as  they 
forcibly  resist  the  common  laws  of  the  coun 
try,  his  voice  was  for  war.  The  Government 
that  negotiates  with  traitors  deserves  the  con 
tempt  of  the  civilized  world.  "  The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  the  Pacific  Rail 
way  bill  was  under  discussion.  Friday's 
session  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera 
tion  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas. 
The  Crittenden  Resolutions  were  taken  up, 
but  their  consideration  was  postponed  to 
Monday,  January  21st.  Mr.  Green,  of  Mo., 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  the  people  and  all  the  States  as  far  as  de 
volves  upon  the  Federal  authority,  and  to 
maintain  the  Union  in  all  its  purity  and  ex 
cellence,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  provide  for  a 


peaceable  separation,  be  it  here  recommended 
that  the  several  States  take  immediate  steps 
by  a  Convention  or  otherwise,  and  make  pro 
positions  to  the  several  States,  each  to  the 
other,  or  by  a  Convention  of  the  States,  as 
will  best  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  on  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  to  all.  Ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

As  indicative  of  the  cast  of  opinion  in  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  we  may  give  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  to  recon 
sider  the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Clark's  amend 
ment  to  the  Crittenden  joint  resolutions  was 
adopted. 

"  YEAS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg,  Bright, 
Clingham,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Fitch,  Green,  Gwin, 
Hemphill,  Hunter,  Johnson  (Ark.),  Johnson  (Tenn.), 
Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury,  Sebastian  and 
Slidell— 27. 

"  NAYS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Ringham,  Cam 
eron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
King,  Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade. 
Wigfall,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson— 24. 

In  the  House,  Friday,  Messrs.  Sherman, 
(Republican),  and  Pendleton,  (Democrat),  of 
Ohio,  made  speeches.  The  latter  begged  for 
compromise  and  peace.  He  would  not  debate 
whether  there  was  legal  or  sufficient  cause 
for  secession.  Certain  Southern  States  have 
committed  the  act  with  a  unanimity  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  revolution.  He 
said  if  this  bill  be  passed  not  a  dollar  would 
be  collected  at  Charleston.  If  an  army  could 
maintain  the  Union,  half  a  million  of  men 
would  spring  up  in  a  night.  If  money  would 
keep  it  together  the  soil  would  leap  with  joy 
to  produce  its  golden  harvest.  If  blood,  old 
and  young  men  would  yield  it  like  streams 
which  water  their  soil.  But  an  army  of 
blood  and  money  will  not  preserve  the 
Union.  Justice,  reason  and  peace  may. 
What  force  can  compel  a  State  to  do  what  is 
required  to  be  done  by  legislation?  The 
whole  scheme  of  coercion  is  impracticable, 
and  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Southern  States  are  pre 
pared  to  resist,  and  when  armed  men  come 
together  there  is  war.  The  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  the  Seceding  States  is  coer 
cion,  and  coercion  is  war.  If  the  South  say 
they  have  grievances,  redress  them,  and  calm 
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their  agitation  and  irritation.  Remember 
these  men  who  thus  eome  to  us  are  bone  of 
your  bone.  They  are  your  brethren  and  fel 
low-citizens.  You  may  grant  what  they 
desire,  without  losing  your  character  and 
self-respect.  He  begged  them,  in  God's 
name,  to  do  it.  Give  peace  instead  of  dis 
cord,  maintain  the  Government,  and  preserve 
this  great  Confederated  Empire.  His  voice, 
to-day,  was  for  conciliation  and  compromise, 
and  in  this  he  echoed  the  voice  of  those 
whom  he  represents.  If  you  will  not  grant 
this,  in  God's  name  let  the  affected  States 
depart  in  peace.  If  the  Southern  States  can 
not  be  conciliated,  if  we  cannot  grant  them 
what  they  desire,  if  they  must  leave  the  pa 
ternal  mansion,  he  would  signalize  their  de 
parture  with  acts  of  kindness ;  if,  in  the 
viscissitudes  of  national  existence,  it  should 
prove  necessary  for  us  to  come  together, 
there  should  be  no  pride  to  be  humbled, 
and  he  would  welcome  them  back  to  the 
place  they  should  occupy. 

Mr.  Sherman's  speech, 
Sherman's  Speech.  wThich  followed,  command 
ed  the  undivided  attention 
of  all.  His  standing  as  a  conservative  yet 
firm  Republican,  his  influence  with  his  party 
and  with  the  country  generally,  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  most  important  commit 
tee  in  Congress,  viz.,  of  Ways  and  Means — 
all  conspired  to  give  interest  and  importance 
to  his  declarations.  He  approved  of  his  col 
league's  appeal  for  peace  and  conciliation ; 
but,  the  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  House.  He  assumed  that  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  any  administration  to  "  con 
quer"  a  State — to  compel  it  to  be  represented 
in  Congress,  to  force  it  to  maintain  Federal 
courts  and  post-offices.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  protect  each  State  as  a  con 
stituent  part  of  the  whole,  and  therefore  its 
paramount  duty  to  protect  the  whole  —  to 
protect  itself.  To  do  this  it  is  fully  empow 
ered  by  the  instrument  of  its  organization. 
It  alone  has  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
duties,  to  make  treaties  and  form  alliances, 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  navy,  an  army,  forts, 
arsenals,  navy  yards,  to  declare  war,  and  to 
make  peace.  It  has  a  flag,  the  symbol  of  its 
supremacy  —  the  emblem  of  its  power  and 
province  to  protect  all  who  may  of  right 
gather  under  its*  folds.  What  has  been 


the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  ?    Had  it  over-    Sherman's  speech. 
stepped  its  authority  in  any 
instance  ?     Had  it  invaded  a  State  ?     Had  it 
occupied  a  part  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
by  purchase  and  immutable  cession  ?     Had 
any  community  been  overawed  by  a  military 
power  ?      Had  any  man's  rights  been   con 
temned  or  invaded  ?      Who  can  assert  it  ? 
Not  a  line  has  government  overstepped  its 
duty  and  trust.     Not  a  wrong  has  it  com 
mitted  to   State   or  person.      What   cause, 
then,  for  the  charges  made  against  it — what 
propriety  in  the  cry  of  coercion  ? 

He  then,  at  length,  adverted  to  the  in 
stances  of  wrong  and  usurpation  practiced 
against  the  government — the  seizure  of  forts, 
arsenals,  navy-yards,  vessels — the  firing  upon 
the  National  flag — the  calling  out  of  an  army 
to  shoot  down  United  States  troops  whose 
only  offence  consisted  in  simply  taking  care 
of,  and  protecting  government  property  — 
the  abrogation  of  United  States  laws  and 
the  general  contempt  for  its  authority — the 
seizure  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  United 
States  treasury — the  planting  of  cannon  on 
the  Mississippi  River  banks  to  arrest  the  tide 
of  commerce  on  that  National  highway. 
What  shall  be  done  at  this  wide-spread  and 
direct  assault  upon  the  Government.  Shall 
it  tamely  submit  and  become  a  wreck  at  the 
bidding  of  enemies  to  become  the  object  of 
pity  and  scorn,  or  shall  it  rise  in  its  majesty 
to  vindicate  its  claim  to  the  name  of  a  power 
and  to  uphold  its  system  of  liberty  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  its  people  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  ?  He  said  : — 

"  If  this  Government  cannot  survive  a  constitu 
tional  election — if  it  cannot  defend  its  property  or 
protect  its  flag— if  it  crumbles  before  the  first  sign 
of  disaffection,  what  hope  is  there  for  free  institu 
tions  in  countries  where  kings,  nobles,  marshals, 
hereditary  institutions  and  laws  of  primogeniture 
have  existed  forages?  Sir,  when  the  love  of  liberty 
has  inspired  in  modern  times  the  masses  of  any  peo 
ple  to  demand  the  right  of  self-government,  they  are 
pointed  to  the  French  revolution  of  1789 ;  they  are 
pointed  to  South  America,  whose  changing  Repub 
lics  rise  and  disappear,  so  that  not  ten  men  in  this 
House  ean  now  tell  me  their  names.  They  are 
pointed  to  Mexico  !  God  forbid  that  they  shall  ever 
adorn  their  infernal  logic  by  adding  the  example  of 
a  disrupted  Union  here  !  It  is  said,  with  the  license 

of  poetry,  that 

1  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.' 
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She  will  die  with  the  death  of 
Sherman's  Speech.        this  Republic.     I  appeal  to  you 

gentlemen  of  the  border  Slave 
States,  to  arrest  the  tide  that,  but  for  you,  will  in  a 
few  days  place  us  in  hostile  array  with  each  other.  If 
not,  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  a  fatal  civil  war.  I  do 
not  threaten  it,  for  I  dread  it,  not  for  personal  reasons, 
for  you  and  I  are  but  atoms  in  the  storm ;  but  all 
history  teaches  us  that  no  free  Government  can  be 
disrupted  or  overthrown  without  that  disruption 
being  followed  in  the  end  by  military  despotism. 
The  man  may  now  live  who  will  be  the  Napoleon  of 
this  country.  If  your  people  will  not  sustain  and 
support  this  Government  in  maintaining  its  public 
property  in  the  Seceding  States,  then  it  must  do  it 
in  spite  of  you,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  *  *  * 
If  we  can  stand  by  each  other,  if  our  constituents 
will  stand  by  us  in  that  emphatic  declaration,  I  do 
believe  that  the  good  ship  thijt  has  borne  us  thus  far 
on  a  prosperous  voyage,  will  outlive  the  storm.. 
But,  Sir,  if  we  yield  too  far  to  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
if  we  now  surrender,  without  resistance,  the  forts, 
arsenal^,  dock-yards,  and  other  property  of  the 
Government,  we  only  demonstrate  that  we  are  not 
fit  for  the  duties  assigned  us;  and  if  our  names 
survive  our  lives,  they  will  only  be  recorded 
as  those  of  a  degenerate  race,  who  had  not  the  man 
hood  to  preserve  that  their  fathers  won.  It  is  there 
fore  due  to  you,  Sir,  to  all  our  fellow  members,  to 
our  countrymen,  North  and  South,  to  say  that  in 
voting  for  the  army  bill,  I  vote  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  used  in  protecting  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  United  States,  in'  recovering  that 
which  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  and  in  maintaining 
the  Union.'' 

He  did  not  believe  in  the  power  to  invade 
a  State,  simply  to  coerce  it,  for,  with  the  At 
torney-General,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  civil  processes  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  military.  He  said  : 

"  I  do  not  contemplate,  in  any  event,  hostile  inva 
sions  of  the  soil  of  any  State,  unless  demanded  for 
the  defence  of  the  acknowledged  property  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
suppress  insurrection  in  a  State,  but  in  this  event 
the  military  power  can  only  be  used  in  strict  subor 
dination  to  the  civil  authority.  If  the  civil  authority 
refuse  to  call  for  such  aid,  or  suppress  the  Courts, 
the  military  power  cannot  intervene.  If  the  Courts 
are  closed,  the  duties  of  Postmasters  cannot  be  en 
forced,  or  the  mails  protected ;  and,  therefore,  the 
postal  service  must  necessarily  be  suspended.  No 
doubt  this  measure  will  soon  be  adopted.  If  the 
revenue  is  refused,  or  cannot  be  collected,  then 
goods  cannot  be  imported,  and  the  ports  must  be 
closed.  If  a  State  shall,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  undertake  to  regulate  commerce  then  her  com- 
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merce  must  be  suspended.  No 
doubt  other  measures  can  be 
devised  that  will  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  until  the  people  of  the  States 
may  confer  in  a  constitutional  way,  unless  one  or 
more  of  the  seceding  States  shall,  by  military  force, 
shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  refuse  to 
the  proper  authorities  the  acknowledged  property  of 
the  United  States." 

He  then  examined  the  question  of  compro 
mise.  The  fact  that  a  single  State  could 
coerce  the  Government  must  be  admitted,  if 
compromise  be  admitted,  because  of  the  seces 
sion  of  a  State.  Before  any  peaceful  solution 
of  differences  could  be  made,  it  was  simply 
necessary  to  crush  out  the  heresy  of  the  right 
of  a  State,  at  any  time,  to  repudiate  the  au 
thority  of  the  General  Government,  and  to 
erect  itself  into  an  independent  power.  If 
that  assumption  is  not  first  forever  killed,  of 
what  earthly  use  is  compromise?  Compro 
mise  could  not,  under  its  baleful  assumption, 
save  a  rupture,  at  any  moment,  and  the  pre 
cedent  would  serve  only  to  demoralize  the 
Government — by  making  its  enemies  all  the 
more  imperative  and  intractable. 

The  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  had,  in 
no  way,  infringed  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  section,  and  it  did  not  propose 
to  do  aught  to  impair  the  rights  of  a  single 
individual  or  State.  Their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  had  been  elected  in  a  constitu 
tional  way,  and  every  loyal  citizen  demanded 
his  inauguration  in  peace,  and  that  he  be 
permitted  to  develop  his  policy  in  the  usual 
way.  He  said : — 

"  You  tell  us  that  your  people  are  excited  and 
alarmed,  and  that  they  apprehend  that  an  over 
whelming  Anti-Slavery  element  is  about  to  be  inau 
gurated  in  power,  that  will,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affect  the  constitutional  rights  of  your  States.  Per 
haps  you  will  confess  what  you  know  to  be  true 
that,  for  political  purposes  in  the  struggle,  partisans 
for  the  ascendancy  of  both  parties  in  the  South,  have 
united  to  fire  the  Southern  mind  against  the  hated 
Black  Republicans  of  the  North.  Speeches  have 
been  distorted.  Single  sentences  have  been  torn 
from  the  context  and  made  to  deceive  and  mislead. 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Seward,  Lincoln,  and 
latterly,  Douglas,  have  been  mixed  in  a  hated  con 
glomeration,  and  used  to  excite  your  people.  A 
philosophic  opinion  of  Mr.  Seward  has  been  con 
strued  into  a  statement  of  a  settled  purpose  to  over 
throw  Slavery  in  the  States,  though  in  the  very  pa 
ragraph  itself  all  idea  of  interference  by  the  people 
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of  the  Free  States  is  expressly 
Sherman's  Speech.  excluded.  It  is  but  a  year  since 
you  inflamed  your  constituents 
because  some  of  your  fellow  members  recommend 
ed  without  reading,  a  book  written  by  one  of  your 
own  citizens,  containing  obnoxious  opinions  about 
Slavery.  Nearly  all  of  you  gave  birth,  stability  and 
victory  to  the  Republican  party  by  adopting  the  pol 
icy  you  now  join  in  condemning.  Some  of  you  broke 
down  the  only  political  organization  that  could  com 
pete  with  us,  and  thus  gave  us  an  easy  victory.  You 
have  all  contributed,  more  or  less,  in  perverting  the 
public  mind  as  to  our  principles  and  purposes  ;  but 
even  the  baptism  of  misrepresentation,  through  which 
this  Republican  party  has  thus  far  advanced,  does 
not  excuse  us  from  doing  all  in  our  power  to  pro 
duce  conciliation,  harmony,  peace,  quiet,  and  a  fair 
and  honest  adjustment  of  all  the  difficulties  that  sur 
round  us." 

He  then  proceeded  to  review  the  claims  of 
the  South  for  Constitutional  amendments, 
remarking  that  the  Republican  party  had  no 
desire  or  power  to  interfere  with  the  social 
institutions  of  the  Slave  States.  He  thought 
an  amendment  would  have  the  good  effect  to 
set  at  rest  the  slanders  in  that  direction. 
But,  he  asked  equal  rights  under  the  same 
Constitution  and  amendment,  to  the  institu 
tions  and  people  of  the  Free  States.  To  this 
end  it  should  guarantee,  in  the  Slave  as  well 
as  in  the  Free  States,  freedom  of  opinion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech — it 
should  perfectly  protect  Northern  men  from 
the  violence  and  outrage  which  are  sure  to 
be  meted  out  to  any  citizen  who  differs  in 
opinion  from  a  Southern  public.  His  words 
were : — 

"Our  people  in  the  North  have  the  right  to  ex 
press  their  opinions  about  Slavery,  to  write,  to  speak 
them,  and  to  preach  them.  Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  opinion  are  es 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  Republican  institutions, 
and  they  never  can  be  and  never  will  be  surrendered. 
Their  convictions  that  Slavery  is  a  social,  moral  and 
political  evil,  are  fixed  and  immutable.  They  are 
now  shared  by  the  great  body  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  weakened  by  time  or  rea 
son,  and  surely  they  will  not  be  weakened  by  threat 
of  disunion.  They  have  a  right  to  their  opinions ; 
you  have  a  right  to  yours.  You  can  write  them, 
speak  them,  and  preach  them.  The  providence  of 
God  will  in  due  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  determine 
this  difference  of  opinion.  Opinions  may  freely  be 
left  to  test  their  strength  before  the  Great  Arbitra 
tor.  We  go  a  step  further;  we  invite  you  in  our 
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midst ;   you  can  discuss  your 
peculiar  opinions  and  views  in       Sherman's  Speech 
any  town  or  city  in  the  North 
ern  States.    It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  invite  a 
similar  discussion  of  our  citizens,  rather  than  confess 
•  your  weakness  by  mob  violence,  and  excite  alarm 
among  your  citizens  and  unfounded  hopes  among 
your  slaves  by  misrepresentations." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  law  he  regarded  as 
unconstitutional — in  some  of  its  provisions 
it  was  unjust,  since  it  could  be  used  to  kid 
nap  freemen  as  well  as  to  capture  fugitive 
slaves — its  practical  effect  was  to  excite  resis 
tance.  It  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  modi 
fied,  and  the  Jaws  of  the  States  to  prevent  its 
abuses  would  then  be  promptly  repealed. 

In  conclusion,  he  asked  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration  should  have  a  fair  trial.  It 
would  prove  just  to  individuals  and  benifi- 
cent  to  the  whole  country.  As  his  election 
had  been  constitutionally  achieved,  so  his 
Administration  should  be  constitutionally 
obeyed.  It  must  be  obeyed;  and  no  com 
bination  on  the  Continent  had  power,  or 
ought  to  have  the  power,  to  change  the  le 
gitimate  results  of  our  elective  franchise. 
The  Constitution  was  made  for  all,  and  must 
be  obeyed  by  all — there  was  no  provision 
for  exemption  from,  or  non-submission  to, 
its  wholesome  responsibilities.  It  must  be 
obeyed  ! 

This  speech  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  House.  Its  candor  of  statement,  its  di 
rectness  of  argument,  its  resolute  tone,  con 
spired  to  create  fresh  confidence  in  the  friends 
of  the  Union,  and  to  discomfit  its  enemies. 
It  called  out  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  de 
fended  the  seizure  of  the  forts  as  a  matter  of 
safety  to  the  several  States.  At  the  same 
moment  he  convicted  himself  of  inconsist 
ency,  by  declaring  that  the  South  wanted  to 
depart  in  peace — her  people  would  die  in  de 
fence  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty — using 
the  logic  of  the  highwayman  who,  after  rob 
bing  the  confiding  wayfarer,  begs  to  depart 
in  peace,  claiming  that  his  robbery  was  com 
mitted  in  self  defence. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  had  the  candor  to 
repudiate  such  transparent  absurdity.  Refer 
ring,  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  Mr.  Sherman's 
position,  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  South  was 
approachable  with  reason, 
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and  earnestly  appealed  for  conciliation.  Let 
the  people  liave  time  to  speak.  He  would 
await  the  result  with  confidence  and  hope. 
If  Georgia  resolved  to  secede  she  would  do 
so  prospectively,  in  order  to  give  time  to  save 
the  great  structure  of  Government.  He 
wished  it  borne  in  mind  that  he  belonged  not 
to  the  class  of  men  who  would  dismember  the 
Confederacy.  He  would  as  soon  take  a  glass 
vessel  and  crush  it  to  pieces  to  make  it  a  bet 
ter  one,  as  to  attempt  to  make  a  better  Gov 
ernment  by  crushing  the  present  into  atoms. 
If  Georgia  shall  proceed  to  the  extremity  of 
secession,  he  would  ask  her,  for  her  own 
sake,  to  have  the  manliness,  after  the  act  is 
done,  to  refuse  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union, 
and  to  stand  out  as  an  island  alone.  There 
would  be  dignity,  if  not  safety,  in  such  a  step. 
A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Burnett, 
of  Kentucky — the  Army  Appropriation  bill 
being  under  consideration  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole — as  an  amendment  that  no  forces 
authorized  in  the  bill  shall  be  used  to  subju 
gate  seceding  States.  He  wanted  the  country 
to  understand  whether  it  was  intended  to 
make  war  on  them  or  not.  Rejected.  The 
bill  was  then  reported  to  the  House. 

The  proceedings  in  the 

Mr.   Holt's  Confir-      ~ 

mation.  Senate,  Thursday,  were,  as 

stated,  confined  chiefly  to 
consideration  of  the  Pacific  Railway  bill — 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Benjamin  leading.  The 
matter  of  most  interest  to  our  subject  was  the 
discussion,  in  Executive  Session,  over  the 
President's  nomination  of  Joseph  Holt,  as 
Secretary  of  War.  The  discussion  is  repre 
sented  as  having  been  of  an  exciting  char 
acter.  An  effort  was  made,  by  the  oppo 
nents  of  the  confirmation,  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre's  nomination,  as  Collector  at  Charles 
ton,  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce — equivalent  to  a  suspension  of 
the  nomination.  But,  the  effort  failed, 
and,  in  the  Friday's  session,  after  another 
exciting  debate,*  his  appointment  was  con- 


*  A  correspondent,  at  the  Capital,  writing  to  the 
New  York  Daily  Times,  of  the  Friday's  debate  in 
closed  session,  said : 

"  During  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Secre 
tary  Holt,  JJr.  Crittenden  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
ground  that,  as  Kentucky  is  now  a  Central  State, 


firmed,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  13.  The  opposition 
was  made  by  the  Secessionist  members,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  Coercionist.  They  evi 
dently  did  not  like  to  see  such  respect  for 
his  oath,  and  such  devotion  to  duty,  as  Mr. 
Holt  already  had  borne  into  that  sadly  ad 
ministered  department.  Mr.  Floyd  was  their 
beau  ideal  of  a  War  Secretary. 

In  the  Senate,  Saturday,  the  Kansas  bill 
chiefly  consumed  the  day.  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  presented  the  following  joint  reso 
lutions,  which  passed  to  a  second  reading, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  : 

"  Whereas,  It  appears  to  Con 
gress  that  the  State  of  South  Mason's  Resolutions. 
Carolina  has,  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  people  of  that  State  in  Convention  assembled, 
declared  the  State  separated  from  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  thereof,  as  established  under 
the  Constitution  ;  and  it  further  appearing  that  by 
reason  of  such  declared  separation  there  are  no  offi 
cers  of  the  United  States  acting  under  the  authority 
thereof  in  the  judiciary  department  of  this  Govern 
ment,  or  under  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  re 
venues  of  the  United  States,  whereby  and  in  conse 
quence  whereof  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  iu 
fact  suspended  within  the  limits  of  said  State  ;  there 
fore,  to  avoid  any  hostile  collision  that  may  arise 
between  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  aforesaid,  in  any  attempt 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab 
sence  of  the  officers  required  by  law  to  administer 
and  execute  said  laws,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent 
atives,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution,  all  laws  of  the  United  States  directing  the 
mode  in  which  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  public 
forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  used  by  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  United  States  in  aiding  the  civil  author 
ities  in  executing  the  laws  and  authorizing  the  same, 


enjoying  all  the  prosperity  consequent  upon  the 
present  Union  and  form  of  Government,  she  never 
would  consent  to  its  breaking  up  and  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  of  which  she  would  be  a 
Border  State,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  losses 
of  such  a  position.  He  was  much  affected  during 
this  portion  of  his  remarks,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  upbraided  the  Southern  men  who  defeated  his 
Compromise  in  the  Senate  was  very  severe.  He 
took  the  position  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards,  either  by  peaceable  means  or  by 
force,  and  that  force  used  against  the  lawless  citizens 
of  a  Government  is  not  coercion  of  a  State.  The 
speech,  being  entirely  unexpected,  created  a  great 
sensation  among  the  Senators." 
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and  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  revenues  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  suspended,  and  made  in 
operative  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  time 
being ;  and  that  should  it  be  made  to  appear  here 
after  by  the  Executive  authority  of  any  other  State 
or  States  that  a  line  ordinance  has  been  passed  by 
the  people  of  any  State,  declaring  such  State  or 
States  separate  from  the  United  States,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
announce  such  separation  by  proclamation,  and  all 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  in  like  manner  be 
suspended  and  rendered  inoperative  in  such  State  as 
aforesaid." 

Nothing  of  importance  transpired  in  tlie 
House,  in  the  Saturday's  session. 

During  the  week  a  large  number  of  peti 
tions  and  memorials  had  been  presented,  from 
various  States,  praying  the  adoption  of  the 
Crittenden  Resolutions.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  names  were  thus  re 
presented.  Besides  these  expressions,  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Northern  States 
were  pressing  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Crit 
tenden  upon  members  as  a  satisfactory  solu 


tion  of  the  disunion  movement  troubles  ;  but, 
though,  as  the  Republican  leaders  had  re 
peatedly  asseverated,  they  earnestly  desired 
peace,  a  compromise  obtained  at  that  late  hour, 
under  compulsion,  was  evidently  so  power 
less  to  satisfy  the  disunion  schemers  that  it 
became  daily  more  and  more  apparent  no 
compromise  would  be  adopted.  While  the 
South  actually  was  in  arms,  and  already  had 
committed  overt  acts  of  treason  and  revolu 
tion,  to  have  accepted  even  Mr.  Crittenden's 
appeal  to  the  people,  would  not  only  have 
argued  a  state  of  fear,  but  would,  in  reality, 
have  rendered  the  South  more  arrogant  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  Free  sentiment  and 
the  Free  States.  So  the  Republicans  and 
many  Democrats  reasoned,  and  the  decidedly 
belligerent  tone  of  the  loyal  press,  of  the 
State  legislatures,  of  leading  Congressmen, 
as  well  as  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
left  no  hope  for  a  settlement,  except  the 
South  should  recede  from  its  defiant  and 
hostile  attitude. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

* 

CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'  DEFENCES  UP  TO  FEB.  1ST. 
THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FORTS.  DETERMINED 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.  COL.  HAYNE's  DEMANDS. 
THEIR  REFUSAL.  ORDERS  TO  MAJOR  ANDERSON.  VIRGINIA'S 
POSITION.  HER  PLANS  OF  PACIFICATION.  GENERAL  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  UP  TO  FEB.  1ST. 


Important  Naval 
Movements. 


The  corvette,  Macedonian, 
sailed  for  Fort  Pickens 
with  reenforcements,  in  the 
second  week  of  January.  Troops  were  also 
ordered  to  the  Key  West  and  Tortugas  forti 
fications.  In  and  around  Washington  enough 
force  was  concentrated  to  secure  the  city 
from  any  "  Southern  incursion."  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  Hampton  Road,  Virginia,  was 
given  a  garrison  equal  to  its  protection.  Fort 
McHenry,  in  Baltimore,  was  garrisoned  and 
put  in  defensive  order.  These  several  points 
of  strategy  and  defence  were  thus  compara 
tively  secure,  and  as  they  really  were  the  | 


"keys"  to  command  Southern  ports  and 
commerce,  their  safety  greatly  contributed  to 
the  confidence  of  the  loyalists  in  the  ultimate 
ability  of  the  Administration  to  prevent  fur 
ther  encroachments  of  the  revolutionists. 
This  feeling  was  measurably  confirmed  by 
the  apparently  loyal  attitude  of  North  Caro 
lina.  It  had  been  announced,  as  early  as 
January  2d,  that  Governor  Ellis,  of  that 
State,  had  dispatched  troops  to  seize  the  ar 
senal  at  Fayettesville,  and  the  forts  at  Wil 
mington  and  Beaufort.  The  news  created 
much  bitter  feeling  at  the  War  Department, 
for,  though  inclined  to  repossess  them,  the 
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The  North  Carolina 
Forts. 


meagre  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
rendered  it  impossible  to  take  any  action. 
The  feeling  of  the  Department  was  communi 
cated,  unofficially,  to  the  Governor.  Under 
date  of  January  12th  he  wrote  to  the  Presi 
dent  that  the  seizures  had  not  been  made  as 
reported,  but  that,  on  the  8th  of  January,  the 
forts  of  "Wilmington  alone  had  been  seized, 
but,  by  his  military  orders,  were  restored. 
He  said: 

"  My  information  satisfies  me 
that  this  popular  outbreak  was 
caused  by  a  report,  very  gene 
rally  credited,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
I  hope  is  not  true,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Administration  to  coerce  the  Southern  States,  and 
that  troops  were  on  their  way  to  garrison  the  South 
ern  ports,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  subjugation. 
This  impression  is  not  yet  erased  from  the  public 
mind,  which  is  deeply  agitated  at  the  bare  contem 
plation  of  so  great  an  indignity  and  wrong ;  and  I 
would  most  earnestly  appeal  to  your  Excellency  to 
strengthen  my  hands  in  my  efforts  to  preserve  the 
public  order  here,  by  placing  it  in  my  power  to  give 
public  assurance  that  no  measures  of  force  are  con 
templated  towards  us." 

This  communication  Mr.  Buchanan  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Holt  for  answer.  He  wrote  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  whether  it  is  the  pur 
pose  of  the  President  to  garrison  the  forts  of  North 
Carolina  during  his  administration,  I  am  directed  to 
say  that  they,  in  common  with  the  other  forts,  arse 
nals,  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  are 
in  the  charge  of  the  President,  and  that  if  assailed, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  or  under  what  pretext, 
it  is  his  duty  to  protect  them  by  all  the  means  which 
the  law  has  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  his 
purpose  to  garrison  the  forts  to  which  you  refer  at 
present,  because  he  considers  them  entirely  safe,  as 
heretofore,  under  the  shelter  of  that  law-abiding 
sentiment  for  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
•have  ever  been  distinguished.  Should  they,  how.- 
ever,  be  attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of  being 
seized  or  takeh  from  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his  constitutional 
obligation  to  defend  and  preserve  them.  The  very 
satisfactory  and  patriotic  assurance  given  by  your 
Excellency  justifies  him,  however,  in  entertaining 
the  confident  expectation  that  no  such  contingency 
will  arise." 

If  Sumter  and  Pickens  could  be  placed  be 
yond  the  hazards  of  capture,  and  the  Navy- 
yard  at  Norfolk  could  be  rendered  secure 
from  seizure,  it  would  give  the  incoming  ad 
ministration  the  points  cPceppui  necessary  for 


a  dictation  of  terms  to  the  revolutionists— 
their  retention  might  force  a  settlement  of 
the  Union  question  when  all  compromise 
should  fail ;  while,  if  the  blood  of  loyal  citi 
zens  was  shed  in  their  defence,  they  would 
become  the  signal-lights  to  concentrate  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  States.  What 
ever  may  have  been  Mr.  Buchanan's  wishes 
in  the  matter,  it  is  evident  that  his  cabinet 
and  General  Scott  regarded  the  question  in 
the  light  we  have  represented,  and  those  pa 
triotic  men  lent  all  their  energies  to  the  oc 
cupation  and  retention  of  all  the  points 
named. 

A  dispatch  from  New  Orleans,  dated  Jan 
uary  15th,  said: — "Consul  Pickens  went  to 
Yera  Cruz  this  morning,  bearing  important 
dispatches  from  Washington  to  the  Com 
mander  of  the  Gulf  Squadron.  It  is  rumored 
they  were  for  a  concentration  of  the  fleets  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Harbor 
of  Pensacola."  The  great  activity  in  the 
Portsmouth  and  Brooklyn  Navy-yards  was 
also  a  marked  feature  in  the  events  of  the 
month,  which  went  to  prove  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  truly  become  aroused  to 
the  imminence  of  its  danger.  Every  vessel 
of  war,  capable  of  service,  was,  apparently, 
to  be  called  into  requisition  for  any  service 
which  the  policy  of  resistance  to  aggression 
might  require. 

Col.  Hayne,  the  "  Agent" 
of  Governor  Pickens,  to 
bear  to  Washington  the 
ultimatum  of  South  Carolina,  had  an  inter 
view  with  Mr.  Buchanan  on  Tuesday,  Jan 
uary  15th.  His  demands  were  understood  to 
be  made  by  authority  of  Governor  Pickens, 
as  Comniander-in-Chief  of  the  South  Caro 
lina  forces  ;  he  was  neither  empowered  by 
the  Legislature  nor  by  the  Convention.  His 
terms  proposed  the  entire  withdrawal  of  Ma 
jor  Anderson  and  the  Federal  garrison  from 
Charleston  Harbor,  guaranteeing  that  South 
Carolina  would  then  honorably  treat  for  the 
forts  and  a  just  settlement  of  all  questions  at 
issue.  The  President  refused  to  recognize 
Colonel  Hayne  as  an  agent ;  and  that  no  mis 
conception  might  arise,  he  turned  the  mes 
senger  over  to  the  War  Department,  ordering 
him  to  put  his  demands  in  writing.  As  sig 
nificant  of  the  purposes  of  the  Administra- 
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tion,  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  Fort  Sumter,  Major 
Anderson's  bearer  of  dispatches,  left  Wash 
ington  with  sealed  orders,  on  Wednesday, 
January  16th,  for  the  Major  to  be  prepared 
to  retain  his  post  to  the  last,  in  event  of 
any  attempt  to  force  him  from  his  position. 
The  corvette  Brooklyn  and  the  Harriet  Lane 
were  understood  to  be  ready  to  lend  him 
their  assistance  at  any  moment,  while  vessels 
from  the  Gulf  Squadron  would  soon  be  in  to 
cooperate  in  Suniter's  defense,  if  an  assault 
should  be  made.  This  determined  front 
rather  intimidated  the  "  agent,"  and  we  find 
him  not  only  hesitating  in  his  further  formal 
proceedings,  but,  it  is  said,  the  most  urgent 
messages  were  sent  from  the  secession  leaders 
in  Washington  to  Governor  Pickens,  remon 
strating  against  any  attempt  to  dispossess 
Anderson.  Colonel  Hayne,  therefore,  re 
served  his  communication  to  the  War  De 
partment  to  a  later  day.  Governor  Pickens, 
probably  to  give  force  to  his  "  agent's"  de 
mands,  sent  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  (January  15th,)  advising 
the  raising  of  two  more  military  companies 
and  one  more  regiment,  to  serve  three  years. 
He  proposed  the  permanent  garrison  of  the 
extensive  fortifications  in  South  Carolina. 
"  This  may  be  expensive,  but,  considering 
that  we  shall  soon  have  a  Southern  Confede 
racy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  sea- 
coast,  and  afterward  transfer  the  troops  to 
the  Southern  Government.  The  fanatical  ex 
citement  of  Northern  people  shows  us  that  if 
wTe  expect  to  preserve  peace,  we  must  prepare 
for  war."  That  message  only  rendered  the 
War  Department  more  determined  to  prepare 
for  the  seemingly  inevitable  emergency  of  a 
collision. 

The  position  of  Virginia 
began  to  absorb  public  at 
tention  to  a  great  degree 
during  the  middle  of  January.  Her  location 
as  a  "Border  State"— her  proximity  to  the 
Federal  capital — her  importance  as  a  political 
power  rendered  her  course  of  vital  importance 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  She,  seemingly, 
held  it  in  her  keeping;  if  she  cast  her  in 
fluence  into  the  scale  of  the  revolutionists  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  become  a  gov 
ernment  de  facto  until  strength  of  arms  should 
decide  between  the  contestants  for  supremacy. 


The  Position  of 
Virginia. 


The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  con 
vened  by  Governor  Letcher,  January  7th, 
continued  in  exciting  and  active  session  dur 
ing  the  entire  month.  Its  primary  indica 
tions  were,  as  we  have  said,  decidedly  inimi 
cal  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  [see  page  164] ; 
but  the  powerful  influences  brought  to  bear 
by  members  of  Congress,  by  Messrs.  Botts, 
Sherwood,  Clemens,  Amos  Kendall,  and  other 
determined  Unionists,  for  a  while  stemmed 
the  tide  of  Secession  sentiment,  so  far  as  to 
keep  it  in  abeyance  until  propositions  of  set 
tlement  could  be  acted  upon.  This  peace 
policy  little  suited  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Jas.  M.  Mason,  Jno.  B.  Floyd,  Henry  A.  Wise 
and  their  coadjutors,  who  had  fully  arranged 
to  "  precipitate "  the  State  according  to  the 
prearranged  secession  programme;  but  it 
seemed  to  stay  the  revolution  at  least  for  the 
moment.  A  plan  came  up  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  understood  to  have  originated  in 
Washington  and  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
Roger  A.  Pryor.  It  embraced  the  following 
propositions  in  resolutions : — 

"  First:  There  must  be  some 
definite  and  conclusive  settle 
ment  of  the  Slavery  question, 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  or  separa 
tion  will  be  inevitable. 

"  Second:  Proposing  the  Crittenden  compromise, 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Douglas,  as  the  basis  of  a  fair 
and  honorable  adjustment,  and  as  the  least  that  Vir 
ginia  feels  she  can  take  as  a  settlement. 

"  Third:  The  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to 
each  State  in  the  Union  to  represent  the  action  of 
Virginia,  and  to  invite  a  response  to  this  measure  of 
conciliation. 

"  Fourth:  A.  strong  appeal  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  stay  its  hand  and  avert  all  acts  which  may 
lead  to  a  collision  pending  the  mediation  of  Virginia. 

"  Fifth:  An  appeal  to  the  Seceding  States  to  pre* 
serve  the  existing  status,  and  also  to  abstain  from 
all  acts  which  may  precipitate  a  collision." 

Similar  movements  were  contemplated  in 
the  Legislatures  of  the  remaining  Border 
States.  Out  of  this  plan  eventually  sprung 
the  "Peace  Convention"  which  assembled  in 
Washington,  February  4th,  composed  of  spe 
cially  appointed  Commissioners  from  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  excepting  from  those 
States  already  in  revolution. 

On  the  16th,  the  House  of  Delegates'  Com 
mittee  on  Federal  Relations  reported,  on  Mr. 
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Smith's  resolutions,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for 
the  Federal  Government,  under  existing  cir 
cumstances,  to  make  any  additional  military 
force,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  liable  to  mis 
construction,  and  tend  to  credit  uneasiness  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  requesting  the  Gover 
nor  to  obtain  immediate  information  for  the 
purposes  of  the  General  Government  with 
respect  to  strengthening  the  military  force  in 
the  arsenals,  &e.,  in  Virginia.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  report  of  the  Committee.  It 
embraced,  as  its  basis  of  compromise,  the 
plan  above  referred  to,  which  was  understood 
to  have  the  approval  of  Messrs.  Crittenden, 
Douglas,  Breckenridge,  Wm.  C.  Rives,  and 
other  eminent  Conservative  leaders,  while  it 
was,  of  course,  opposed  by  the  Secessionists. 
The  plan  was,  however,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Peace  Congress,  or  Conference,  which  the  Re 
port  recommended  to  be  called  to  meet  at 
Washington,  February  4th.  On  the  17th 
this  Report  was  acted  upon,  so  far  as  the 
calling  of  the  Congress,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Commissioners,  which'  Virginia  might 
send,  should  at  all  times,  be  under  control 
of  the  General  Assembly,  or  of  the  State  Con 
vention,  if  it  should  be  in  session. 

In  the  State  Senate,  January  17th,  the  Com 
mittee  on  Federal  Relations  reported  resolu 
tions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  As 
sembly,  the  propositions  embraced  in  the 
Crittenden  resolutions  constitute  such  a  basis 
of  adjustment  as  would  be  accepted  by  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth ;  that  Commis 
sioners  be  appointed  to  the  General  Govern 
ment,  also  to  South  Carolina  and  other  Se 
ceding  States,  with  instructions  respectfully 
to  request  the  President  and  the  authorities 
4of  such  States  to  agree  to  abstain,  pending 
the  proceedings  Contemplated  by  the  action 
of  this  General  Assembly,  from  all  acts  cal 
culated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms  be 
tween  the  States  and  the  General  Government. 
It  was  made  the  order  for  the  succeeding  day. 
Considerable  opposition  was  manifested,  and 
a  substitute  offered. 

The  Governor  also  communicated  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  resolutions,  copies  of 
which  had,  by  special  vote,  been  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States.  His  views  of  the 
resolutions  were  expressed  in  the  following 


"  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  RICHMOND,      { 
"January  17,  1861.  j 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates: 

"1  have  received  a  commu 
nication    from    his  Excellency       Reply  to  New  York. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Governor  of 
New  York,  inclosing  a  preamble   and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

"The  first  resolution  declares  'that  the  Legisla 
ture  of  New  York '  tenders  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  '  whatever  aid,  in  men  and  money,  he 
may  require,  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.' 
This  I  understand  to  be  a  declaration  of  their  readi 
ness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  men  and  money 
of  that  State  io  the  effort  to  coerce  the  Slaveholdiug 
States  into  submission  to  Federal  authority.  The 
Governor  and  Legislature  of  New  York  ought  to 
know  that  the  sword  has  never  reconciled  differences 
of  opinion.  Military  coercion  can  never  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  this  Union.  When  the  affections  of 
the  people  are  withdrawn  from  the  Government,  an 
attempt  at  coercion  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
exasperate  the  people  threatened  to  be  coerced. 
Blood  shed  in  civil  strife  can  only  enrich  the  soil 
that  must  speedily  produce  '  a  harvest  of  woe.' 

"  I  cannot  suppose,  from  what  has  occurred,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  inclined 
to  adopt  a  policy  which  he  must  see  and  know  could 
not  fail  to  result  in  bloodshed.  I  am  satisfied  that 
prudence  and  patriotism  would  induce  him  to  reject 
all  counsels  and  measures  which  would  be  calcu 
lated  to  bring  about  so  great  a  calamity.  I  have  no 
idea,  therefore,  that  he  will  accept  the  tender  which 
has  been  so  inopportunely  and  ostentatiously  para 
ded  before  the  country. 

"  Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  the  progress  of  this 
controversy  has  been  worse  timed  and  less  excnsa- 
ble.  If  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  New  York 
desire  to  preserve  the  Union,  a  tender  of  men  and 
money,  under  the  promptings  of  passion,  prejudice 
and  excitement,  will  not  produce  the  result.  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  horizon  is  overcast  with 
clouds,  when  darkness  and  gloom  are  gathering 
close  around  us,  and  when  we  behold  nothing  but 
danger  on  all  sides,  some  little  wisdom,  discretion 
and  prudence  is  expected  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  They  ought,  at  least,  to  refrain  from 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  that  burns  with  utmost  in 
tensity  now.  It  would  have  been  far  better  that 
these  resolutions  had  never  been  adopted. 

"  In  1798  and  1799  the  action  of  Virginia  wa? 
marked  by  calmness,  dignity,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  preserve  the  Union,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  States.  No  feeling  of  resentment  tow 
ard  the  other  States  was  manifested  by  those  great 
men,  in  that  day  of  peril  and  trial.  No  effort  was 
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made  to  produce  estrangement  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  or  to  inflame  popular  preju 
dices.  Their  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  when 
events  are  hurrying  us  on  so  rapidly  into  civil 
strife. 

"  Nothing1  but  a  sense  of  duty  has  induced  me  to 
transmit  this  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  two 
Houses  of  General  Assembly.  The  threat  which 
is  conveyed  in  them  can  inspire  no  terror  with 
Freemen.  "  JOHN  LETCHER." 

The  message  and  accompanying  resolutions 
were  read,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
it  was  unanimously 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  Virginia  return 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to 
the  Executive  of  that  State,  with  the  request  that 
no  such  resolutions  be  again  sent  to  this  General 
Assembly." 

The  House  of  Delegates  passed  a  bill, 
January  18th,  appropriating  one  million 
dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  State.  In  the 
Senarte,  Jan.  19th,  the  consideration  of  the  re 
port  on  Federal  resolutions,  contemplating 
a  National  Convention,  was  resumed.  The 
second  resolution  in  the  report  was  amended 
by  appointing  John  Tyler,  William  C.  Rives, 
John  W.  Brockenbrough,  George  W.  Sum 
mer  and  James  A.  Seddon,  Commissioners 
to  Washington,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  to  procure  a 
delay  of  Federal  action, 
looking  toward  coercion. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  amended  by  modi 
fying  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  so  as  to 
give  additional  protection  and  security  to 
slave  property. 

The  sixth  resolution  was  amended  by  ap 
pointing  John  Tyler  a  Commissioner  to  wrait 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Judge  John  Robertson  a  Commissioner  to 
South  Carolina  and  the  other  Seceding  States, 
to  request  them  to  abstain  from  hostile  acts 
during  the  pendency  of  proceedings. 

The  report  was  then  passed  by  yeas  40, 
nays  5. 

The  following  was  then  introduced,  and 
passed  unanimously : 

"  Resolved,  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  differ 
ences  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  shall 
prove  abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  interest  demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite  her 
destinies  with  her  sister  Slaveholding  States." 

The   House   of  Delegates,   January   19th, 


The  Peace  Congress 
Resolutions. 


Address  of  the 
Congressmen. 


concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
as  above  given ;  when  the  following  resolu 
tion  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  Virginia  are  those 
of  her  Southern  sisters,  and  no  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  can  be  permanent  which  will  not  secure  to 
each  section  self-protecting  power  against  any  in 
vasion  of  the  Federal  Union  upon  the  reserved  rights 
of  either." 

The  people  of  the  State  were  approached 
by  their  delegation  in  Congress.  Acting  un 
der  the  "  central  power"  of  Mason,  Toombs, 
Hunter  and  Davis,  ten  members  signed  and 
sent  out  an  "  Address  to  the  Virginia  peo 
ple,"  giving  a  review  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  probable  action  of  Con 
gress  in  regard  to  the  pre 
sent  state  of  affairs.  They 
said :  "It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  measures  of 
conciliation  or  adjustment  from  Congress, 
which  the  people  can  accept.  Also,  that 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  Republican  party 
designs,  by  a  civil  war  alone,  to  coerce 
the  Southern  States,  under  the  pretext  of 
'  enforcement  of  the  laws,'  unless  it  shall  be 
come  speedily  apparent  that  the  Seceding 
States  are  so  numerous,  determined  and 
united,  as  to  make  such  an  attempt  hopeless. 
The  address  concluded  by  expressing  the  sol 
emn  conviction,  that  prompt  and  decided 
action  by  the  people  of  Virginia  in  Conven 
tion  will  afford  the  surest  means,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  of  averting  the  impending 
civil  war,  and  of  preserving  a  hope  of  recon 
structing  a  Union  already  dissolved."  This 
was  devised  to  create  a  new  fever  for  hasty 
action  in  the  Legislature.  The  tendency  of 
things  towards  the  "  peace"  policy  alarmed 
the  conspirators  at  headquarters ;  they,  hence, 
sought  to  restore  the  immediate  secession 
sentiment  to  its  destined  ascendancy  ere  the 
Peace  Congress  could  proceed  to  arrange  a 
scheme  of  adjustment.  The  Address  was  one- 
of  several  plots  emanating  from  Washing 
ton  to  drive  the  people  into  the  revolution. 
That  this  wras  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Ad 
dress  was  soon  evident  in  other  extraordinary 
exertions  made  by  the  Secessionists  to  re 
cover  their  lost  ground.  A  leading  member 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  Conservative  side, 
wrote  as  follows,  under  date  of  January  23d : 
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"  Recent  developments  have  encouraged  me  to 
believe  that  the  action  of  Virginia  will  be  decidedly 
conservative.  There  was  a  violent  and  unnatural 
excitement  here,  produced  by  the  systematic  efforts 
of  disunion  politicians.  The  sober  second  thought 
has  begun  to  operate,  and  a  more  wholesome  condi 
tion  of  feeling  prevails.  I  think  a  large  majority  of 
the  Convention  will  be  opposed  to  immediate  seces 
sion. 

"  The  position  of  the  conservatives  in  our  General 
Assembly  has  been  a  trying  one.  At  the  earlier  pe 
riod  of  the  session  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  de 
structives.  But  we  rallied  our  forces,  and,  after  a 
resolute  fight,  we  have  beaten  them,  and  so  shaped 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  as  to  render  it  decided 
ly  conservative.  Virginia  now  occupies  the  position 
of  mediator,  holding  back  the  belligerents  and  ten 
dering  the  olive  branch  of  peace." 

Maryland      continued 

Maryland  still  firm.  steadfast  to  the  Union  un 
der  the  firm  guidance  of 
Governor  Hicks.  On  the  20th  it  was  stated, 
in  a  dispatch  from  Baltimore,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  approved  the  course  pur 
sued  by  the  Governor  in  refusing  to  call  the 
Legislature.  Another  statement  was  pub 
lished  to  the  effect  that  "  Union  meetings 
held  in  almost  every  county  approve  his 
course,  and  pronounce  against  disunion.  The 
association  of  Minute  Men  of  Baltimore  have 
taken  a  noble  stand  in  support  of  Governor 
Hicks  and  the  Uilion.  This  organization, 
formed  about  a  month  before  the  Presidential 
election,  nuiabers  about  thirty-two  hundred 
active  members  in  the  city,  and  is  affiliated 
with  kindred  organizations  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  They  are  divided  into  compa 
nies  of  sixty-four  men  each.  To  their  efforts 
is  due  the  brilliant  success  of  the  recent  Union 
meeting  in  Baltimore.  Upon  the  very  day 
when  the  forty  United  States  marines  were 
sent  to  take  possession  of  Fort  McHenry,  it 
was  intended  by  the  Minute  Men  to  occupy 
and  hold  it,  until  relieved  by  the  Federal 
troops,  and  thus  to  keep  the  property  safe 
from  the  possibility  of  seizure  by  the  rapidly 
organizing  Secession  association  called  the 
"  Southern  Volunteers."  A  dispatch  from 
another  source,  dated  the  21st,  expressed  less 
sanguine  views  of  the  Uhion  strength  in  the 
State.  It  said  : — "  Georgia's  secession  has 
struck  a  melancholy  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Maryland.  We  are  now  at  the  mercy  of 


Virginia.  If  she  secedes,  and  no  speedy  com 
promise  is  made  by  Congress  similar  to  Mr. 
Crittenden's  proposition,  I  have  positive 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  Maryland  are 
preparing,  independent  of  the  Governor,  to 
elect  and  convene  a  Sovereign  Convention, 
which  will  certainly  withdraw  the  State  from 
the  Union  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration." 

Delaware  showed  herself 
to  be  loyal.     Her  Legisla-        Delaware  loyai. 
ture    approved    the    Crit- 
tenden  resolves,  January  17th.     The  follow 
ing  among  other  resolves,  though  not  acted 
on  affirmatively,  still  reflected  the  tone  of 
feeling    which    was     uppermost    with     the 
people  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  believe  solemnly  that  the  Con 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  faithfully 
administered  and  implicitly  obeyed  are  fully  equal 
to  heal  all  grievances,  coming  from  what  portion  of 
the  country  they  may. 

"Resolved,  That  Delaware  knows  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  only  the  Union,  Con 
stitution  and  Laws,  and  earnestly  desires  that  the 
laws  be  fully  and  faithfully  enforced  in  every  por 
tion  of  our  Union. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  under  110 
circumstances  to  countenance  or  sanction  the  with 
drawal  of  any  State  from  the  Union,  but  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Jackson,  this  '  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved.'  " 

In  North  Carolina  much 
opposition  was  manifested 
to  the  secession  of  the  State. 
One  party  was  unmistakably  Union  at  all 
events ;  another  favored  compromise,  which, 
if  not  conceded,  should  be  cause  for  seces 
sion  j  another  was  for  cooperation  with  Vir 
ginia.  The  number  of  unconditional  separa- 
tionists  was  comparatively  small,  but  power 
ful  enough,  with  the  outside  pressure  of  South 
Carolina,  to  keep  the  State  moving  quietly 
but  surely  toward  the  point  of  open  action. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  was  in  session 
during  January.  January  16th,  anti-coercion 
resolutions  passed  to  a  second  reading.  They 
were  opposed  to  coercion  even  to  pledging 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  to  resist  any 
attempt  of  the  General  Government  to  use 
arms  against  a  seceding  State.  The  Conven 
tion  bill  was  also  under  consideration. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature,  January  16th, 


North  Carolina  Hesi. 
tatiug. 
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unanimously  passed  a  bill  submitting  the 
question  of  calling  a  Convention  to  the  peo 
ple  on  the  28th  of  February.  If  a  majority 
favored  a  Convention,  the  Governor  was  to 

appoint  the  day. 

The  Missouri  State  Legis- 
Missouri.  lature  continued  in  excited 

session  during  the  month. 
Its  Senate,  January  16th,  passed  a  Convention 
bill,  yeas  31,  nays  2.  The  bill  left  the  entire 
matter,  however,  to  the  people.  The  voters 
were  to  decide  at  the  time  the  delegates  were 
elected,  whether  the  Secession  Ordinance,  if 
passed,  should  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification.  The  election  of  delegates 
was  set  for  February  18th,  the  Convention  to 
meet  on  the  28th. 

The   Governor    of    Ken- 
Kentucky.  tucky  Sllbmitted  (Jan.  17th) 

a  long  message  to  the  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  convened  by  him  to 
consider  the  crisis.  He  adverted  at  length 
to  the  facts  of  the  secession  movement,  the 
means  of  adjustment  proposed,  the  action 
desirable  for  the  Border  States  to  urge,  &c. 
He  recommended  for  the  Legislature,  as  a* 
body,  to  endorse  the  Crittenden  resolves,  and 
also  advised  the  calling  of  a  State  Conven 
tion,  saying: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United 

States'  are  no  lon*er  one  lie°Ple' 
united  and  friendly.   The  ties  of 

fraternal  love  and  concord  which  once  bound  us  to 
gether  are  sundered.  Though  the  Union  of  the 
States  may,  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  class,  be 
construed  still  to  exist,  it  is  really  and  practically, 
to  an  extent  at  least,  fatally  impaired.  The  Confed 
eracy  is  rapidly  resolving  into  its  original  integral 
parts,  and  its  loyal  members  are  intent  upon  con 
tracting  wholly  new  relations.  Reluctant  as  we  may 
be  to  realize  the  dread  calamity,  the  great  fact  of 
revolution  stares  us  in  the  face,  demands  recogni 
tion,  and  will  not  be  theorized  away.  Nor  is  the 
worst  yet  told.  We  are  not  yet  encouraged  to  hope 
that  this  revolution  will  be  bloodless.  A  collision 
of  arms  has  even  occurred  between  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  and  the  authorities  of  a  late  member  of  the 
Union,  and  the  issue  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  fratricidal  war.  It  is  under  these  circum 
stances  of  peculiar  gloom  that  you  have  been  sum 
moned.  ****** 
In  view  of  the  partial  disruption  of  the  Union,  the 
secession  of  eight  or  ten  States,  the  establishment 
of  a  Southern  Confederated  Republic,  and  the  ad 
ministration  of  this  Government  upon  the  principles 
32 


of  the  Chicago  platform — a  condition  of  our  countr^ 
most  likely  near  at  hand — what*  attitude  will  Ken 
tucky  hold,  and  by  virtue  of  what  authority  shall  her 
external  relations  be  determined?  Herein  are  in 
volved  issues  of  momentous  consequence  to  the 
people.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  own 
safety  and  domestic  peace,  that  these  questions  be 
solved  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
our  people.  How  have  our  neighboring  States  pre 
pared  to  meet  this  emergency  ?  Tennessee  has, 
through  the  action  of  her  Legislature,  referred  the 
whole  subject  to  her  people,  to  be  passed  upon  in 
their  sovereign  capacity.  Virginia  and  North  Caro 
lina  are  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  similar  course, 
and  will  most  probably  authorize  the  people,  through 
sovereignty  Conventions,  to  dispose  of  questions  so 
deeply  and  vitally  concerning  their  interests.  Mis 
souri  seems  likely  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  These 
States  wisely  recognize  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
in  a  state  of  revolution  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
is  an  eminent  propriety,  at  such  a  time,  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  ordinary  departments  of 
the  Government  are  vested  with  no  power  to  con 
duct  the  State  through  such  a  revolution.  Any  at 
tempt,  by  either  of  these  departments,  to  change 
our  present  external  relations,  would  involve  a 
usurpation  of  power,  and  might  not  command  that 
confidence  and  secure  the  unanimity  so  essential  to 
our  internal  safety.  Thus  encompassed  by  eri^ar- 
rassment,  complication  and  doubt,  assailed  by  a 
diversity  of  counsels,  and  encountering  much  variety 
of  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  the  wisest,  as,  certainly, 
the  safest  mode  of  meeting  tbe  extraordinary  emer 
gency,  is  to  adopt  the  course  pursued  by  our  neigh 
boring  States,  and  refer  these  great  questions  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  people,  whose  happiness  and  des 
tinies  they  so  deeply  affect.  We  should,  in  this 
mode,  secure  unity  among  ourselves,  and  attract  the 
cordial  loyalty  of  all  our  citizens  to  Kentucky, 
wherever  she  may  cast  her  lot.  I,  therefore  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  providing  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  be  as 
sembled  at  an  early  day,  to  whom  shall  be  referred, 
for  full  and  final  determination,  the  future  Federal 
and  inter-State  relations  of  Kentucky." 

The  Legislature,  however,  refused  to  call  a 
Convention.  It  was  decidedly  averse  to  any 
action  looking  to  Secession. 

Tennessee  was  laboring  in  the  throes  of  the 
revolution.  The  following  joint  resolutions 
were  adopted  January  20th: 

' '  Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  that  this  General  Assembly  has  heard 
with  profound  regret,  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  tendering  men  and  money 
to  the  President  of  the  United-  States,  to  be  used  in 
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coercing  certain  sovereign  States  of  the  South  into 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  receives 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  the  in 
dication  of  a  purpose  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of 
that  State  to  further  complicate  existing  difficulties, 
by  forcing  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  extremity 
of  submission  or  resistance,  and,  so  regarding  it,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  re 
quested  to  inform  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  whenever  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall 
send  armed  forcesto  the  South  for  the  purposes  indi 
cated  in  said  resolutions,  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
*  united  with  their  brethren  of  the  South,  will,  as  one 
man,  resist  such  invasion  of  the  soil  of  the  South  at 
all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity." 

Tlie  Lower  House  adopted,  on  the  21st, 
without  dissent,  its  plan  of  Convention  and 
compromise  as  follows: 

"  1.  Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee, 
That  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Slave- 
holding  States  should  assemble  at  Nashville,  Ten 
nessee,  or  such  other  place  as  a  majority  of  the 
States  cooperating  may  designate,  on  the  4th  of  Feb 
ruary,  to  digest  and  define  a  basis  upon  which,  if  pos 
sible,  a  Federal  Union  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Slave  States  may  be  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ten 
nessee  appoint  a  number  of  delegates  to  said  Con 
vention,  of  our  ablest  and  wisest  men,  equal  to  our 
whole  delegation  in  Congress  ;  and  that  the  Gover 
nor  of  Tennessee  immediately  furnish  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  Slaveholding 
States,  and  urge  the  participation  of  such  States  in 
said  Convention. 

"3.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee,  such  plan  of  adjustment 
should  embrace  the  folio  wing  propositions  as  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  schedule  then  cited  nine  sections,  em 
bracing  chiefly  the  Crittenden  basis,  with 
further  stringent  provisions  for  the  reclama 
tion  of  slaves — the  permanent  right  of  transit 
through  Non-slaveholding  States  with  slave 
property,  and  providing  that  no  further 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  should  in 
validate  or  controvert  the  amendments  sjig- 
gestecl.  The  proposition  closed  with  the  fol 
lowing  resolutions : 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  said  Convention  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  having  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  ad 
justment  satisfactory  to  themselves,  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  General  Assembly,  refer  it  to  a  Con 
vention  of  all  the  States,  Slaveholdiug  and  Non- 


1  slaveholding,  in  the  manner  following :  It  should 
invite  all  the  States  friendly  to  such  plan  of  adjust 
ment  to  elect  delegates  in  such  manner  as  to  reflect 
the  popular  will  to  assemble  in  a  Constitutional  Con 
vention  of  all  the  States,  North  and  South,  to  be 
held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the day  of  Feb 
ruary,  1861,  to  revise  and  perfect  said  plan  of  ad 
justment  for  its  reference  for  final  ratification  and 
adoption  by  Conventions  of  the  States  respectively. 
"  Resolved,  That  should  a  plan  of  adjustment  satis 
factory  to  the  South  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  requi 
site  number  of  States  to  perfect  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  General  Assembly  that  the  Slaveholding  States 
should  adopt  for  themselves  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  sat 
isfactory  to  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  that  they 
should  invite  into  a  Union  with  them  all  the  States 
of  the  North  which  are  willing  to  abide  such 
amended  Constitution  and  frame  of  Government, 
severing  at  once  all  connection  with  the  States  re 
fusing  such  reasonable  guarantees  to  our  future 
safety — such  renewed  conditions  of  Federal  'Union 
being  first  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Conven 
tions  of  all  the  States  respectively." 

The  attitude  of  the  Northern  States  was 
not  less  belligerent  at  the  close  of  January 
than  at  its  opening.  The  various  legisla 
tures  not  only  passed  patriotic  resolves,  but 
almost  without  exception  provided  the  "  sin 
ews  of  war'1  in  the  way  of  military  appropri 
ations  and  bills  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
militia  systems  so  as  to  render  a  call  for 
troops  immediately  available.  In  New  York 
State  the  military  system  was,  already,  very 
perfect.  New  York  city  alone  could  muster 
at  twelve  hours  notice  fully  twenty  thousand 
perfectly  armed  and  disciplined  troops.  A 
portion  of  these,  comprising  the  1st  Division, 
about  7000  strong,  were  offered  to  the  Presi 
dent  through  General  Scott  by  Major  Gene 
ral  Sandford,  commanding  the  division— 
to  be  ready  for  service  at  an  hour's  warning. 
Other  equally  significant  tenders  were  made 
to  the  Governor  of  companies  and  regiments. 
The  State  Military  Convention  in  session  at 
Albany  acted  in  a  patriotic  and  determined 
manner.  The  Special  Committee  to  report 
what  arms  were  necessary  for  the  State  to 
purchase  without  delay,  recommended  the 
immediate  purchase  by  the  State  of  25,000 
arms,  to  be  increased  to  50,000  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  and  also  5,000  pairs  of  cavalry 
pistols  and  5,000  sabers. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  fully  alive 
to  the  crisis,  was  not  less  patriotic  than  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  Resolves  were 
passed,  complimentary  of  Major  Anderson, 
approving  the  conduct  of  Governor  Hicks,  in 
refusing  to  call  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
and  pledging  to  him  the  sympathy  and  sup 
port  of  Pennsylvania.  The  military  organi 
zation  was  rendered  very  complete,  and, 
under  Governor  Curtm's  active  cooperation, 
arms  and  equipments  were  being  rapidly  se 
cured. 

Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  sent 
to  the  State  Legislature,  (January  23d),  a 
message,  inclosing  a  communication  from 
Colonel  Jones  of  the  6th  Regiment,  tender 
ing  the  services  of  the  Regiment  to  the  Gov 
ernment;  also  a  similar  offer  from  Major- 
General  Button  and  staff.  The  Light  Artil 
lery,  National  Lancers,  and  numerous  other 
efficient  military  corps  of  Boston  city  and 
the  State,  voted,  nearly  unanimously,  to  res 
pond  to  a  call  for  active  service. 


New  Jersey  leaned  visibly  toward  compro 
mise  and  peace.  The  House  of  its  Legisla 
ture,  January  25th,  considered  resolutions 
embracing  the  Crittenden  proposition,  or  re 
commending  some  other  conciliatory  measure, 
and  appointing  Charles  S.  Olden,  Peter  D. 
Vroom,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Wil 
liamson,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  Rodney  M.  Price,  Thomas  J. 
Stryker  and  William  C.  Alexander,  Commis 
sioners  to  go  to  Washington  and  join  Vir 
ginia,  and  other  State  Commissioners,  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  in  order  to 
save  the  Union.  After  a  whole  day's  ses 
sion,  without  adjournment,  they  were  passed 
31  to  11.  The  Republicans  offered  amend 
ments,  but  they  were  voted  down.  They 
afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  address, 
setting  forth  their  total  dissent  from  the  reso 
lutions,  and  printed  a  minority  protest  to 
the  propositions.  They  also  resolved  to  send 
a  counter-deputation  to  Washington,  to  repre 
sent  their  views. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  PBESIDENT-ELECT.  HIS  VIEWS  AND  WISHES.  THE  PRESI 
DENT  IN  FACT.  HIS  VIEWS  AND  PURPOSES.  CORRESPONDENCE 
GROWING  OUT  OF  COLONEL  HAYNE'S  MISSION.  THE  PEACE 
CONGRESS.  RESPONSE  OF  THE  STATES. 


THE  movements  of  the  people,  the  views 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  choice  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
all  became  matters  of  absorbing  interest,  dur 
ing  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  January. 
They  were  the  "straws,"  whose  direction 
seemed  to  indicate  the  line  of  conduct  which 
was  to  be  pursued  by  the  incoming  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  Springfield  during 
the  entire  month  of  January,  receiving  visit 
ors,  office-seekers,  agents  of  candidates  for 
positions,  &c.,  &c.  ;  while,  not  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  country  ap 
proached  him,  either  in  person  or  by  letter, 
in  regard  to  the  troubles  distracting  the  na 
tion.  To  all  he  gave  a  patient  and  candid 
hearing.  His  good-nature  seemed  equal  to 
his  visitors'  pertinacity,  curiosity  and  solici 
tude,  since  all  seemed  to  leave  his  audience 
pleased.  As  the  hour  for  his  instalment  to 


office  approached,  the  impression  prevailed 
that  his  prudence  and  kindness  would  dic 
tate  the  true  steps  to  pursue  in  the  crisis. 
To  stay  secession,  of  course,  was  impossible, 
since,  ere  he  could  come  into  office,  a  South- 
|  era  Confederacy  would  be  formed  and  in  ac- 
i  tive  operation.  With  no  army,  no  navy,  a 
depleted  treasury,  a  Government  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  its  late  terrible  mismanage 
ment,  it  did  not  appear  possible  for  him  to 
pursue  any  other  course  than  that  seemingly 
dictated  by  his  circumstances — of  forbearance 
toward  the  revolutionists  and  a  peaceful  pol 
icy  looking  to  reconstruction.  Yet,  he  gave 
very  little  indication  of  his  line  of  conduct. 
His  lips  were  not  sealed,  but  they  did  not 
ublab  the  Statesman's  secret;"  and,  though 
the  public  daily  expected  some  declaration 
from  him,  which  should  act  as  oil  upon  the 
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troubled  waters,  no  definite,  or  even  indica 
tive  words  were  put  forth  by  him,  or  by  his 
authority.  He  was  reticent  to  an  extraordi 
nary  degree. 

One   of   the    numerous 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  Home,  visitors  to  the  fireside  of 
the  President-elect,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  gave  the  public  the  re 
sults  of  his  inquisition.  His  experience  was 
thus  detailed  : — 

*  *  *  "  The  subject  of  conversation  was 
politics,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself 
upon  every  topic  which  was  brought  up  with 
entire  freedom.  He  said,  at  one  period  in 
the  conversation, '  he  hoped  gentlemen  would 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  not  speaking  as 
President,  or  for  the  President,  but  only  ex 
ercising  the  privilege  of  talking,  which  be 
longed  to  him,  in  common  with  private 
citizens.' 

"  I  chose  rather  to  be  a  listener  than  a 
talker,  and  paid  careful  attention  both  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  matter  and  manner,  and  al 
though  he  seemed  to  talk  without  regard  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  President,  yet  it  was 
discoverable  that  he  chose  his  words  and 
framed  his  sentences  with  deliberation,  and 
with  a  discretion  becoming  his  high  position. 

"  He  was  asked :  '  Do  you  think  the  Mis 
souri  Compromise  line  ought  to  be  restored  ?' 
He  replied  that  although  the  recent  Presi 
dential  election  was  a  verdict  of  the  people 
in  favor^of  Freedom  upon  all  the  Territories, 
yet  personally  Tie  would  be  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union,  to  divide  the  Territory  we  now  own 
by  that  line,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  it 
would  save  the  Union  and  restore  harmony. 
But  whether  the  acquisition  of  Territory  here 
after  would  not  reopen  the  question  and  re 
new  the  strife,  was  a  question  to  be  thought 
of,  and,  in  some  way,  provided  against. 

"  He  had  been  inquired  of,  whether  he  in 
tended  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Anti- 
Fugitive  Slave  laws  of  the  States  ?  He  re 
plied  that  he  had  never  read  one  of  them,  but 
that  if  they  were  of  the  character  ascribed  to 
them  by  Southern  men,  they  certainly  ought  to 
he  repealed.  Whether  as  President  of  the 
United  States  he  ought  to  interfere  with 
State  legislation  by  Presidential  recommen 
dation,  required  more  thought  than  he  had 
yet  given  the  subject.  He  h-id  also  been 


asked  if  he  intended  to  interfere  or  recom 
mend  an  interference  with  Slavery,  or  the 
right  of  holding  slaves  in  the  dock-yards  and 
arsenals  of  the  United  States  ?  His  reply 
was :  '  Indeed,  Sir,  the  subject  has  not  entered 
my  mind."1  He  was  inquired  of  whether  he 
intended  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  Sla 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  to  which 
he  replied :  '  Upon  my  word,  /  have  not  given, 
the  subject  a  thought.'  A  gentleman  present 
said  to  him :  '  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  suppose 
these  difficulties  should  not  be  settled  before 
you  are  inaugurated,  what  will  you  do  ?'  He 
replied  with  a  smile :  '  Well,  I  suppose  I  will 
have  to  run  the  machine  as  I  find  it.' 

"  In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  a  compro 
mise,  he  said  :  '  It  was  sometimes  better  for  a 
man  to  pay  a  debt  he  did  not  owe,  or  to  lose 
a  demand  which  was  a  just  one,  than  to  go  to 
law  about  it ;  but  then,  in  compromising  our 
difficulties,  he  would  regret  to  see  the  victors 
put  in  the  attitude  of  the  vanquished,  and 
the  vanquished  in  the  place  of  the  victors.' 
He  would  not  contribute  to  any  such  com 
promise  as  that. 

"  It  was  discernible  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
L.'s  conversation  that  he  only  appreciates 
the  difficulties  which  threaten  his  incoming 
Administration  ;  also,  that  he  regarded  him 
self  as  grossly  misrepresented  and  misunder 
stood  at  the  South ;  nor  did  he  conceal  what 
was  manifestly  an  invincible  conviction  of 
his  honest  and  intelligent  mind,  that  if  the 
South  would  only  give  him  a  fair  trial  they 
would  find  their  constitutional  rights  as  safe 
under  his  Administration  as  they  had  ever 
been  under  the  administration  of  any  Presi 
dent." 

It  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  Mr.  Buchanan's  views 
at  this  time.  His  corres 
pondence  with  Col.  Hayne — published  in  the 
Charleston  papers  of  February  4th,  and  the 
message  to  Congress,  February  8th,  enclosing 
other  and  further  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioners — give  us  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  President's  policy,  so  far  as  he  had  a  pol 
icy.  The  Message  to  Congress  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  order.  From  the  correspondence 
given  in  the  Charleston  papers  we  may  quote 
such  portions  as  have  become  part  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  events  regarding  the  mission  oi 
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Colonel  Hay ne  and  the  President's  position 
thereon. 

The  preliminary  correspondence  attending 
the  affair  of  the  Star  of  the  West  has  been 
given.  [See  pages  216-18].  The  further 
communications,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
President,  and  his  Executive  views  are  as 
follows : 

^VIAJOR    ANDERSON    TO    GOV.    PICKENS. 

"  HEADQUARTERS,  FORT  SUMTER,  S.  C.,  ) 
"January  11,  1861.          \ 
"  To  his  Excellency  F.  W.  Pickens,  Governor  of  South 

Carolina : 

"  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re 
ceipt  of  your  demand  for  the  surrender  of  this  fort 
to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  the  demand  is  one  with  which  I  cannot 
comply.  Your  Excellency  knows  that  I  have  re 
cently  sent  a  messenger  to  Washington,  and  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  receive  an  answer  to 
my  dispatches,  forwarded  by  him,  at  an  earlier  date 
than  next  Monday.  What  the  character  of  my  in 
structions  may  be,  I  cannot  foresee. 

"  Should  your  Excellency  deem  fit.  prior  to  a  re 
sort  to  arms,  to  refer  this  matter  to  Washington,  it 
would  atford  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  depute  one 
of  my  officers  to  accompany  any  messenger  you  may 
deem  proper  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  demand. 

"  Hoping  to  God  that  in  this,  and  all  other  matters 
in  which  the  honor,  welfare,  and  lives  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  concerned,  we  shall  so  act  as  to 
meet  His  approval ;  and,  deeply  regretting  that  you 
have  made  a  demand  of  me  with  which  I  cannot 
comply, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"EGBERT  ANDERSON, 
"Major  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding." 

GOVERNOR   PICKENS    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

"  STATE  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  EXECUTIVE        j 

OFFICE,  HEADQUARTERS,  CHARLESTON,    /- 

January  11,  1861. ) 

"SiR:  At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  United  States,  Fort  Sumter  was, 
and  still  is,  in  the  possession  of  troops  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  command  of  Major  Anderson.  I 
regard  that  possession  as  not  consistent  with  the 
dignity  or  safety  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ;  aud 
I  have  this  day  addressed  to  Major  Anderson  a  com 
munication  to  obtain  from  him  the  possession  of  that 
fort  by  the  authorities  of  this  State.  The  reply  of 
Major  Anderson  informs  me  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  do  what  I  required ;  but  he  desires  a  reference  of 
the  demand  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Under  the    circumstances  now    existing,    and 


which  need  no  comment  by  me,  I  have  determined 
to  send  to  you  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  have  in 
structed  him  to  demand  the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter, 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to  the  constituted  au 
thorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"  The  demand  I  have  made  of  Major  Anderson, 
and  which  I  now  make  of  you,  is  suggested  because 
of  my  earnest  desire  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a 
persistence  in  your  attempt  to  retain  the  possession 
of  that  fort  will  cause,  and  which  will  be  unavailing 
to  secure  you  that  possession,  but  induce  a  calamity 
most  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

"  If  consequences  so  unhappy  shall  come,  I  will 
secure  for  this  State,  in  the  demand  which  I  now 
make,  the  satisfaction  of  having  exhausted  every  at 
tempt  to  avoid  it. 

"  In  relation  to  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States  within  Fort  Sumter,  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne, 
who  will  hand  you  this  communication,  is  authorized 
to  give  you  the  pledge  of  the  State  that  the  valua 
tion  of  such  property  will  be  accounted  for  by  this 
State,  upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

(Signed)  "  F.  W.  PICKENS. 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

THE  COMISSIONER'S  INSTRUCTIONS. 


"  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  j 
UTIVE  OFFICE,  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  > 
:ARLESTON,  January  12,  1861.  ) 


"  EXECUTIVE 
CHARLESTON, 

"  SIR, — The  Governor  has  considered  it  proper,  in 
view  of  the  grave  questions  which  now  affect  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  to 
make  a  demand  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  delivery  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  of 
Fort  Sumter,  now  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
this  State,  and  occupied  by  troops  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  Convention  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina, 
authorized  and  empowered  its  Commissioners  to  en 
ter  into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  delivery  of  forts,  magazines, 
lighthouses,  and  other  real  estate,  within  the  limits 
of  South  Carolina. 

' '  The  circumstances  which  caused  the  interrup 
tion  of  that  negotiation  are  known  to  you  ;  with  the 
formal  notification  of  its  cessation,  was  the  urgent 
expression  of  the  necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston. 

"  The  interruption  of  these  negotiations  left  all 
matters  connected  with  Fort  Sumter  and  troops  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
affected  by  the  fact,  that  the  continued  possession 
of  the  fort  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  or 
safety  of  the  State,  and  that  an  attempt  to  reenforce 
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The  Commissioner's 
Instructions. 


the  troops  at  that  fort  would 
not  be  allowed.  This,  therefore, 
became  a  state  of  hostility,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was 
placed  in  a  condition  of  defence.  During  the  prepa 
ration  for  this  purpose,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
enforce  Fort  Sumter  and  repelled. 

"  You  are  now  instructed  to  proceed  to  Washing 
ton,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  inquire  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whether  it  was  by  his  order 
that  troops  of  the  United  States  were  sent  into  the 
harbor  of  Charleston  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter ;  if 
he  avows  that  order,  you  will  then  inquire,  whether 
he  asserts  a  right  to  introduce  troops  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  to  occupy 
Fort  Sumter ;  and  you  will,  in  case  of  his  avowal, 
inform  him  that  neither  will  be  permitted ;  and  ei 
ther  will  be  regarded  as  his  declaration  of  war 
against  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"  The  Governor,  to  save  life,  and  determined  to 
omit  no  course  of  proceeding  usual  among  civilized 
nations,  previous  to  that  condition  of  general  hos 
tilities  which  belongs  to  war ;  and  not  knowing  un 
der  what  order,  or  by  what  authority  Fort  Sumter 
is  now  held,  demanded  from  Major  Robert  Ander 
son,  now  in  command  of  that  fort,  its  delivery  to  the 
State.  That  officer,  in  his  reply,  has  referred  the 
Governor  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington.  You  will,  therefore,  demand  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  from  that  fort,  and  its 
delivery  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"  You  are  instructed  not  to  allow  any  question  of 
property  claimed  by  the  United  States  to  embarrass 
the  assertion  of  the  political  right  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  possession  of  Fort  Sumter. 
The  possession  of  that  fort  by  the  State,  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina ;  but  such  possession  is  not  inconsist 
ent  with  a  right  to  compensation  in  money  in  another 
Government,  if  it  has  against  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  any  just  claim  connected  with  that  fort. 
But  the  possession  of  the  fort  cannot,  in  regard  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  be  compensated  by  any 
consideration  of  any  kind  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
Government  is  invasive  of  the  dignity  and  affects  the 
safety  of  the  State.  That  possession  cannot  be 
come  now  a  matter  of  discussion  or  negotiation. 
You  will,  therefore,  require  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  positive  and  distinct  answer  to 
your  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  fort.  And  you 
are  further  authorized  to  give  the  pledge  of  the 
State  to  adjust  all  matters  which  may  be,  and  are, 
in  their  nature,  susceptible  of  value  in  money,  iu  the 


manner  most  usual,  and  upon 
the  principles  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice  always   recognized  by  in 
dependent    nations,  for  the  ascertainment  of  their 
relative  rights  and  obligations  in  such  matters. 

"  You  are  further  instructed  to  say  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Governor  regards 
the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
if  avowed,  to  continue  the  possession  of  Fort  Sum 
ter,  as  inevitably  leading  to  a  bloody  issue  ;  a  ques 
tion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  can 
have  but  one  conclusion ;  reconcilable  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  welfare 
of  the  other  States  which  now  constitute  the  United 
States,  and  that  humanity  which  teaches  all  men, 
but  particularly  those  who,  in  authority,  control  the 
lives  of  others  to  regard  a  resort  to  arms  as  the  last 
which  should  be  considered. 

"  To  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of  their  rights  is 
a  duty  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Caro 
lina  fully  recognize.  And  in  such  a  cause,  the  Gov 
ernor,  while  deploring  the  stern  necessity  which 
may  compel  him  to  call  for  the  sacrifice,  will  feel 
that  his  obligation  to  preserve  inviolate  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  justify  the  sac 
rifice  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  The  Governor 
does  not  desire  to  remind  the  President  of  the  re 
sponsibilities  which  are  upon  him. 
"  Respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  G.  MAGRATH. 

"  To  the  Hon.  I.  W.  HAYNE,  Special  Envoy  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Then  followed,  in  the  Charleston  papers, 
letters  from  United  States  Senators  Wigfall, 
Hernphill,  Davis,  Slidell,  Benjamin  and  oth 
ers,  to  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  requesting  him 
to  exert  his  influence  to  postpone  an  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter.  They  also  addressed  a 
similar  letter  to  the  President,  to  which  the 
following  reply  was  made  through  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt : 

SECRETARY  HOLT'S  REPLY  FOR  THE  PRESI 
DENT. 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT,  January  22,  1861. 
"  To  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Fitzpalrick,  S.  R.  flfallory,  and 

John  Slidell: 

"GENTLEMEN:  The  President  has  received  your 
communication  of  the  19th  instant,  with  the  copy  of 
a  correspondence  between  yourselves  and  others, 
'representing  States  which  have  already  seceded 
from  the  United  States,  or  will  have  done  so  before 
the  first  of  February  next,'  and  Colonel  Isaac  W. 
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Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  of 
that  State,  in  relation  to  Fort 
Sumter;  and  you  ask  the  President  to  take  into 
consideration,  the  subject  of  that  correspondence." 
With  this  request  he  has  complied,  and  has  directed 
me  to  communicate  his  answer.- 

"  In  your  letter  to  Col.  Hayne  of  the  15th  inst., 
you  propose  to  him  to  defer  the  delivery  of  a  mes 
sage  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
President,  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted,  for  a 
few  days,  or  until  the  President  and  Col.  Hayne 
shall  have  considered  the  suggestions  which  you 
submit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  specially  to  these 
suggestions,  because  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by 
Col.  Hayne,  of  the  17th  inst.,  presents  a  clear  and 
specific  answer  to  them.  In  this  he  says  :  '  I  am  not 
clothed  with  power  to  make  the  arrangement  you 
suggest ;  but  provided  you  can  get  assurances,  with 
which  you  are  entirely  satisfied,  that  no  reenforce- 
ments  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  interval, 
and  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  act  of  hostility  toward  South  Carolina,  I  will  re 
fer  your  communication  to  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  withholding  the  communication  with 
which  I  am  at  present  charged,  will  await  farther 
instructions.' 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  unhappy 
troubles,  the  President  has  endeavored  to  perform 
his  executive  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  counti'y,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
This  is  still  his  fixed  purpose.  You,  therefore,  do 
him  no  more  than  justice  in  stating  that  you  have 
assurances  (from  his  public  messages,  I  presume,) 
that,  '  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  under 
which  Major  Anderson  left  Fort  Moultrie,  and  enter 
ed  Fort  Sumter  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
it  was  not  taken,  and  is  not  held  with  any  hostile  or 
unfriendly  purpose  toward  your  State,  but  merely 
as  property  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Presi 
dent  deems  it  his  duty  to  protect  and  preserve,'  you 
have  correctly  stated  what  the  President  deems  to 
be  his  duty.  His  sole  object  now  is,  and  has  been, 
to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  to  authorize  no 
movement  against  the  people  ef  South  Carolina,  un 
less  clearly  justified  by  a  hostile  movement  on  their 
part.  He  could  not  have  given  a  better  proof  of  his 
desire  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  than  by  for 
bearing  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  under  the 
strong  provocation  of  an  Attack  (happily  without  a 
fatal  result)  on  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

"  I  am  happy  to  observe  that,  in  your  letter  to 
Col.  Hayne,  you  express  the  opinion,  that  it  is  '  es 
pecially  due  from  South  Carolina  to  our  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  Slaveholding  States,  that  he 


should,  as  far  as  she  can  consistently  with  her  honor, 
avoid  initiating  hostilities  between  her*  and  the  Uni 
ted  States,  or  any  other  power.'  To  initiate  such 
hostilities  against  Fort  Sumter,  would,  beyond  ques 
tion,  be  an  act  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

"  In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Col.  Hayne,  '  that 
no  reenforcements  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  in 
the  interval,  and  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  act  of  hostility  toward  South  Caro 
lina,'  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  such 
assurances.  The  President  has  no  authority  to  en 
ter  into  such  an  agreement  or  understanding.  As 
an  executive  officer,  he  is  simply  bound  to  protect 
the  public  property,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practica 
ble  ;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  his  duty 
either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  limited  period.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  ;s  not  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
enforce  Major  Anderson,  because  he  makes  no  such 
request,  and  feels  quite  secure  in  his  position.— 
Should  his  safety,  however,  require  reenforcemeiits, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them. 

"  In  rogard  to  an  assurance  from  the  President 
'  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
act  of  hostility  toward  South  Carolina,'  the  answer 
will  readily  occur  to  yourselves.  To  Congress,  and 
to  Congress  alone,  belongs  the  power  to  make  war, 
and  it  would  be  an  act  of  usurpation  for  the  Execu 
tive  to  give  any  assurance  that  Congress  would  not 
exercise  this  power,  however  strongly  he  may  be 
convinced  that  no  such  intention  exists. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  assured,  from  the  letter  of  Colo- 
uel  Hayne,  that '  Major  Anderson  and  his  command 
do  now  obtain  all  necessary  supplies,  including 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and,  I  believe,  fuel  and 
water  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  do  now  enjoy 
communication,  by  post  and  special  messenger, 
with  the  President,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  cer 
tainly,  until  the  door  to  negotiation  has  been  closed.' 
I  trust  that  these  facilities  may  still  be  afforded  to 
Major  Anderson.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Major 
Anderson  is  not  menacing  Charleston  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  happiest  result  which  can  be  at 
tained  is,  that  both  he  and  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  shall  remain  on  their  present  amicable 
footing,  neither  party  being  bound  by  any  obliga 
tions  whatever,  except  the  high  Christian  and  moral 
duty  to  keep  the  peace,  and  avoid  all  causes  of  mu 
tual  irritation. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  HOLT, 
"  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim" 

A  dispatch  from  Springfield,  dated  Janu 
ary  27th,  advised  the  country  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
approved  the  design  of  the  Virginia  "Peace 
Congress."  It  said: — "Telegraphic  advices 
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have  been  received  by  Gov.  Yates  from  the 
Governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Northern  States,  suggesting  the  pro 
priety  of  joining  in  a  Convention,  to  be  held 
at  Washington  in  February,  to  devise  proper 
remedies  for  the  adjustment  of  the  present 
difficulties.  The  appointment  of  five  Com 
missioners  from  each  State  is  recommended. 
Gov.  Yates  has  finalty  decided  to  join  in  the 
movement.  In  this,  it  is  supposed,  he  has 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  States,  as  stated, 
The  Peace  Congress,  quite  generally  approved 
of  the  Virginia  suggestions 
and  appointed  Commissioners.  The  appoint 
ments  made  indicated  that  it  would  embody 
the  most  trusty  and  able  men  in  each  State, 
though,  it  is  but  stating  a  generally  accepted 
opinion,  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  any 
thing  being  accomplished  of  a  definitive  or 
satisfactory  nature. 

south  Carolina's  RO-        South  Carolina's  response 
jection  of  Virginia's     (January  28th),  to  the  pro 
position  of  Virginia  was  so 
characteristic  that  we  may  give  it  at  length : — 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  General  Assem 
bly  of  South  Carolina  tender  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  their  acknowledgments  of  the 
friendly  motives  which  inspired  the  mission  intrusted 
to  the  Hon.  Judge  Robertson,  her  Commissioner. 
Adopted  iinanimously. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  candor,  which  is  due 
to  the  long  continued  sympathy  and  respect  which 
has  subsisted  between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
induces  this  Assembly  to  declare  with  frankness, 
that  they  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  initiate  nego 
tiations  when  they  have  no  desire  or  intention  to 
promote  the  ultimate  object  in  view — that  object 
being,  as  declared  in  the  resolution  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  the  procurement  of  amendments  or  new 
guaranties  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  unanimously. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  separation  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union  is  final,  and 
she  has  no  further  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  only  appropriate  nego 
tiations  between  her  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  as  to  their  mutual  relations  as  foreign  States. 
Adopted  unanimously. 


' '  Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  Assembly  further 
owe  it  to  the  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of 
Virginia,  to  declare  that  they  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  most  solemn  pledges  of  that  Government  have 
been  disregarded  ;  that,  under  the  pretence  of  pre 
serving  property,  hostile  troops  have  been  attempted 
to  be  introduced  into  one  of  the  fortresses  of  this 
State,  concealed  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  commerce, 
with  a  view  to  subjugate  the  people  of  South  Caro 
lina,  and  that  ever  since  the  authorities  at  Washing 
ton  have  been  informed  of  the  present  mediation  of 
Virginia,  a  vessel  of  war  has  £een  sent  to  the  South, 
with  troops  and  munitions  of  war  concentrated  on 
the  soil  of  Virginia.  Adopted  unanimously. 

"  Resolved  unanimously ,  That  in  these  circumstan 
ces  this  Assembly,  with  renewed  assurance  of  cor 
dial  respect  and  esteem  for  the  people  of  Virginia, 
and  high  considei-ation  for  her  Commissioner,  decline 
entering  into  the  negotiations  proposed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Adopted  unani 
mously." 

Much  opposition  was  manifested,  by  some 
State  Legislatures,  in  sending  Commissioners 
to  the  Congress.  The  Massachusetts  legisla 
tors  were  divided,  two  reports  being  submit 
ted — the  majority  approving,  the  minority 
disapproving,  representation  in  the  Congress. 
Ohio  instructed  its  deputation  to  vote  for  a 
postponement  of  the  Congress  to  April  4th. 
Illinois,  although,  as  stated,  she  resolved  to 
send  delegates,  did  not  do  so  until  after  seve 
ral  days  of  wordy  dissension.  The  opposition 
arose  from  a  disinclination  to  prosecute  com 
promise  further,  until  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  safe 
and  peaceful  inauguration.  Her  State  pride 
was  insulted  to  think  that  their  fellow-citi 
zen,  constitutionally  elected,  should  be  com 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  indignities  threatened. 
Governor  Yates,  as  heartily  as  any  one, 
wished  for  peace;  but  he  preferred  that  it 
should  not  be  dictated  in  opprobious  terms, 
nor  in  a  spirit  of  intimidation.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
it  was  said,  advised  the  sending  of  Commis 
sioners,  and  they  were  sent.  This  advice  did 
not  commit  him  to  compromise — he  simply 
proved  his  willingness  to  have  all  means 
tried  for  affecting  a  settlement  of  National 
troubles. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  CONGRESS  CONTINUED.  EIGHTH  WEEK.  IM 
PORTANT  AND  EXCITING  WEEK.  WITHDRAWAL  SPEECHES  OF 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  YULEE,  CLAY,  ETC.  CORWIN'S  SPEECH  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  HIS  REPORT.  SPEECHES  OF  BIGLER,  CLEMENS, 
ETHERIDGE,  NELSON,  RUST,  GILMER,  AND  OTHERS. 


THE  Session  of  the  Senate  for  the  8th 
week,  (January  21-26,)  opened  with  speeches 
from  the  withdrawing  Senators,  viz:  Yulee 
and  Mallory,  of  Florida ;  Clay  and  Fitzpat- 
rick,  of  Alabama ;  and  Davis,  of  Mississippi. 
Prior  to  this  withdrawal,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Vir 
ginia,  asked  to  be  excused  from  any  further 
service  on  the  Finance  Committee,  remarking 
that,  in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  Southern 
Senators,  the  majority  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents;  he  therefore 
thought  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  Senate 
required  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  re 
tire.  His  labors,  as  Chairman  of  that  im-. 
portant  Committee,  had  extended  through  a 
term  of  fifteen  years.  His  ability,  prudence 
and  probity  had  rendered  his  country  inval 
uable  service.  He  was  excused. 

Mr.  Polk,  (Dom.,)  of  Missouri,  then  pre 
sented  a  petition  of  citizens  of  his  State, 
whose  signatures  filled  fifteen  quires  of  fools 
cap  paper.  The  roll  was  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag,  inscribed,  "  Love  to  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West."  The  petitioners 
asked  the  passage  of  the  Crittenden  resolu 
tions.  It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  Sen 
ate  take  up  the  message  of  the  President  in 
answer  to  his  resolution  in  relation  to  his 
appointment  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
He  also  offered  a  resolution  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  President,  in  his  message,  for 
not  communicating  to  the  Senate  at  an  early  day  the 
fact  of  his  having  appointed  Joseph  Holt  Acting  Sec 
retary  of  War. 

"  Also  resolved,  That  the  grounds  assumed  by  the 
President  for  making  such  an  appointment  during 
33 


the  session  of  the  Senate,  are  at  variance  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  1795." 

The  Seceding  Senators  then  claimed  the 
floor  for  their  parting  salutations.  Yulee,  of 
Florida,  rose  to  say  that,  in  view  of  authen 
tic  information  from  his  State,  his  colleague 
and  himself  deemed  it  proper  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  that  their  con 
nection  with  this  body  had  Yulee's  Valedictory, 
come  to  an  end.  The  State 
of  Florida,  in  Convention  duly  assembled, 
has  seen  fit  to  recall  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  Union,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  separate  Government.  He  was  sure  the 
people  of  Florida  would  never  be  insensible 
to  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  the  Union 
when  directed  to  the  purpose  of  establishing 
justice,  and  domestic  tranquillity,  and  safety. 
They  would  also  hold  in  grateful  memory  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Union.  But,  they  had 
decided  that  their  civil  and  social  safety 
were  jeoparded  by  a  longer  continuance  in 
the  Union.  Recent  events  had  impressed 
them  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  safety 
except  in  withdrawal.  They  would  remem 
ber  always  the  large  array  of  noble  spirits  at 
the  North,  and  their  efiorts  to  uphold  the 
right.  With  grateful  emotions  and  acknow 
ledgements  for  the  many  courtesies  he  had 
enjoyed  in  this  body,  and  with  most  cordial 
wishes,  he  retired  from  their  midst  in  cheur- 
ful  approving  loyalty  to  his  own  State. 

Mallory,  of  the  same  State,  followed.  He 
regretted,  more  than  words  could  tell,  the 
course  of  events  which  had  compelled  the 
disseverance  of  the  Union.  But  one  course 
had  been  left  for  the  injured  States  to  pur- 
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sue — to  withdraw  from  a  Confederacy  which 
had  failed  of  its  intent  and  great  truths.  He 
said :  "  Many  difficulties  will  arise — among 
them  one  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I 
dread,  that  is  civil  war.  But  whatever  dan 
ger  may  come  upon  us,  we 
are  a  united  people.  Yet 
I  implore,  I  entreat,  and 
pray  you  not  to  mistake  the  facts  and  force 
us  into  war.  The  South  will  never  submit  to 
the  last  degradation  of  a  constrained  exist 
ence  under  a  violated  Constitution.  We  do 
not  seek  to  conquer  you,  and  we  know  you 
could  never  conquer  us.  But  if,  in  a  moment 
of  pride  and  infatuation,  you  should  imbrue 
your  hands  in  our  blood,  there  will  be  such 
a  contest  as  was  never  seen  before.  In  thus 
leaving  the  Senate  to  return  to  my  own  State, 
there  to  serve  her  with  unfaltering  head  and 
heart,  I  am  very  happy  to  acknowledge  ten 
thousand  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
I  have  received  from  Senators  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  which  I  shall  remember  through 
life,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
which  I  shall  not  only  cherish,  but  recall 
with  pleasure.  And,  Sir,  in  parting  on  this 
side  from  true  and  tried  friends,  the  noble 
representatives  of  the  free  people  of  the 
North,  who  are  true  to  themselves — the  noble 
champions  of  truth  and  justice — it  is  not 
strange  that  we  should  feel,  that  whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  it  wTill  be 
brightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  loyalty 
and  many  acts  of  friendship  which  have 
characterized  our  intercourse,  and  which,  in 
my  judgment,  will  bind  them  to  us  by  ties 
of  kindness  for  ever." 

Ciay,  of  Alabama,  then  extended  his  ad 
vice  to  the  Hall  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  rise  to  announce,  for  my 
Cla'y's  Adieu.  colleague  and  myself,  that  the 

people  of  Alabama  have  adopt 
ed  an  Ordinance  of  Separation,  and  that  they  are  all 
in  favor  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  this  is  the  act  of  the  people 
of  Alabama,  in  taking  this  momentous  step.  It  is 
nearly  forty-two  years  since  Alabama  came  into  this 
Union.  She  entered  it  amid  violence  and  excite 
ment,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  North  against 
the  institution  of  Slavery  at  the  South.  It  is  this 
same  spirit  of  hostility  at  the  North  which  has  effect 
ed  the  secession  of  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  It  has  denied 


Christian  communication,  be 
cause  it  could  not  endure  what  Clay's  Adieu, 
it  styles  the  leprosy  of  Slavery. 
It  refuses  us  permission  to  pass  through  the  North 
with  our  property, in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  Congress,  designed  to  protect  that  prop 
erty.  It  has  refused  us  any  share  in  the  lands  ac 
quired  mainly  by  our  diplomacy,  our  blood,  and  our 
treasure.  It  has  robbed  us  of  our  property,  and  re 
fused  restoration.  It  has  refused  to  deliver  up  cri 
initials  against  our  laws,  who  fled  to  the  North  with 
our  property,  or  with  blood  upon  their  hands,  and 
it  threatened  us  with  punishment,  and  murdered 
Southern  men  who  attempted  the  recovery  of  theii 
property.  It  invaded  the  borders  of  Southern  States, 
burned  the  dwellings  and  murdered  the  families. 
Habitual  violators  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  they 
have  exhausted  all  that  human  ingenuity  can  de 
vise,  and  all  that  diabolical  malice  can  invent,  to 
heap  indignity  upon  us,  and  make  us  a  by-word,  a 
hissing,  and  a  scorn  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Yet  we  bore  all  this  for  many  years,  and  might  have 
borne  it  many  years  longer,  under  the  oft-repeated 
assurance  and  fondly  cherished  hope  that  these 
things  were  not  the  action  and  feeling  of  a  majority, 
but  a  minority  party.  But  the  failure  of  these  prom 
ises  and  our  hopes  have  conclusively  proved  to  us 
that  there  is  no  hope.  The  platform  of  the  Repub 
lican  party  we  regard  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  lives  and  institutions  of  the  Southern  people.  It 
not  only  reproaches  us  as  unchristian  and  heathen 
ish,  and  imputes  to  us  a  sin  and  crime,  but  adds 
words  insulting  and  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran 
quillity.  In  its  declaration  that  our  negroes  are  en 
titled  to  liberty  and  equality  with  white  men,  it  is  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  fact,  a  strong  incitement  to  insurrec 
tion,  arson,  murder,  and  other  crimes.  And,  to  ag 
gravate  the  insult,  the  same  platform  denies  us 
equality  with  Northern  white  men  or  free  negroes, 
and  brands  us  as  an  inferior  race.  To  cap  the  cli 
max  of  insult  to  our  feelings,  and  this  menace  to  our 
rights,  this  party  nominated  for  the  Presidency  a 
man  who  not  only  indorsed  the  platform,  and  prom 
ised  to  enforce  its  principles,  but  disregards  the 
judgments  of  your  Courts,  the  obligations  of  your 
Constitution,  and  the  requirements  of  his  oath,  by 
approving  any  bill  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  A  large  ma 
jority  of  the  Northern  people  have  declared 
their  approval  of  the  platform,  and  candidates 
of  that  party  in  the  late  election.  It  is  the 
solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North  that  the 
Slaveholding  communities  of  the  South  are  to  be 
outlawed,  and  branded  with  ignominy,  and  consigned 
to  execration  and  ultimate  destruction.  Sir,  are  we 
looked  upon  as  more  or  less  than  men?  Is  it  ex 
pected  that  we  will  or  can  exercise  that  god-like 
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virtue  that  beareth  all  things, 
Clay's  Adieu.  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 

things,  endureth  all  things 
which  tells  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  bless  them 
that  curse  us  ?  Are  we  expected  to  be  denied  the 
sensibilities,  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  the  reason, 
the  instincts  of  men  ?  Have  not  we  pride  and 
honor?  Have  we  no.  sense  of  shame,  no  reverence 
for  our  ancestors,  and  care  for  our  posterity? 
Have  we  no  love  of  home,  of  family,  of  friends? 
Must  we  confess  our  baseness,  discredit  the  fame 
of  our  sires,  dishonor  ourselves,  and  degrade 
our  posterity,  abandon  our  homes,  flee  our 
country — all,  all  for  the  sake  of  Union?  Must  we 
agree  to  live  under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government  ? 
Must  we  acquiesce  in  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
chosen  by  confederate  but  hostile  States,  whose  po 
litical  faith  constrains  him  to  deny  us  our  constitu 
tional  rights  ?  Must  we  consent  to  live  under  a  Gov 
ernment  which  we  believe  will  henceforth  be  admin 
istered  by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  justice  and 
equality,  but  brand  us  as  inferiors? — whose  avowed 
principles  and  policy  must  destroy  our  domestic 
tranquillity  and  imperil  the  lives  of  our  wives  and 
children,  and  ultimately  destroy  our  States?  Must  we 
live  by  choice,  or  compulsion,  under  the  rule  of  those 
who  present  us  the  alternative  of  an  irrepressible  con 
flict  in  defence  of  our  altars  and  firesides,  or  the  man 
umission  of  our  slaves,  and  their  admission  to  social 
equality  ?  No,  sir,  never,  never  !  The  free  men  of 
Alabama  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they 
will  not,  and  have  proven  their  sincerity  by  seceding 
from  the  Union,  and  braving  all  the  dangers  of  a 
separate  and  independent  nation  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  As  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  of  that 
State,  approving  of  her  action,  acknowledging  entire 
allegiance,  and  feeling  that  I  am  absolved  by  her 
act  from  all  my  obligations  to  support  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  I  withdraw  from  this  body, 
intending  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  mother,  and 
share  her  fate,  and  maintain  her  fortunes." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  same  State,  approved 
the  words  and  endorsed  the  sentiments  of 
his  colleague,  and  announced  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Senate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  whose  remarks 
had  excited  some  expectancy  of  bitterness. 
The  report  of  his  brief  speech  of  defence,  jus 
tification  and  adieu,  read : 

"  I  rise  for  the  purpose   of 


Jeff.  Davis' 
Parting  Salutation. 


announcing  to  the  Senate  that 


I  have  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  solemn  ordinance 
ill  Convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  separa 
tion  from  the  United  States.  Under  these  circum 
stances,  of  course,  my  functions  terminate  here.  It 


has  seemed  to  be  proper  that  I 
should  appear  in  the  Senate  and  Clay's  Adieu, 

announce  that  fact,  and  say 
something,  though  very  little,  upon  it.  The  occa 
sion  does  not  invite  me  to  go  into  the  argument, 
and  my  physical  condition  will  not  permit  it ; 
yet  something  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  the  State  I  here  represent,  on  an  oc 
casion  like  this.  It  is  known  to  Senators  who 
have  served  here  that  I  have  for  many  years 
advocated,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  State  sov 
ereignty,  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  If,  therefore,  I  had  not  believed  there  was 
justifiable  cause — if  I  had  thought  the  State  was 
acting  without  sufficient  provocation — still,  under 
my  theory  of  government,  I  should  have  felt  bound 
by  her  action.  I,  however,  may  say  I  think  she  had 
justifiable  cause,  and  I  approve  of  her  acts.  I  con 
ferred  with  the  people  before  that  act  was  taken, 
and  counselled  them  that  if  tTiey  could  not  remain 
that  they  should  take  the  act.  I  hope  none  will 
confound  this  expression  of  opinion  with  the  advo 
cacy  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
and  disegard  its  constitutional  obligations  by  nulli 
fication.  Nullification  and  secession  are  indeed  an 
tagonistic  principles.  Nullification  is  the  remedy 
which  is  to  be  sought  and  applied,  within  the  Union, 
against  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
agent  has  violated  constitutional  obligations,  and 
the  State  assumes  for  itself,  and  appeals  to  other 
States  to  support  it.  But  when  the  States  them 
selves,  and  the  people  of  the  States,  have  so  acted 
as  to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  our  con 
stitutional  rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
arises  the  question  of  secession,  in  its  practical 
application.  That  great  man  who  now  reposes  with 
his  fathers,  Avho  has  been  so  often  arraigned  for 
want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  nullification,  because  it  preserved  the  Union.  It 
was  because  of  his  deep-seated  attachment  to  the 
Union  that  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  which  he  claimed  would  give  peace 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  not  disturb  it, 
and  only  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  agent  before 
the  proper  tribunal  of  the  States  for  judgment.  Se 
cession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  rights,  and  is 
to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  that  the  States  are 
sovereign.  The  time  has  been,  and  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  again,  when  a  better  appreciation  of  our 
Union,  will  prevent  any  one  denying  that  each  State 
is  a  sovereign  in  its  own  right.  Therefore,  I  say  I 
concur  in  the  act  of  my  State,  and  feel  bound  by  it. 
It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nullification  and  seces 
sion  that  the  name  of  another  great  man  has  been 
invoked  to  justify  the  coercion  of  a  Seceding  State. 
The  phrase  '  to  execute  the  law,'  as  used  by  Gene 
ral  Jackson,  was  applied  to  a  State  refusing  to  obey 
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the  laws  and  still  remaining  in 
Clay's  Adieu.          the    Union.    I  remember  well 

when  Massachusetts  was  ar 
raigned  before  the  Senate.  The  record  of  that  oc 
casion  will  show  that  I  said,  if  Massachusetts,  in 
pursuing  the  line  of  steps,  takes  the  last  step  which 
separates  her  from  the  Union,  the  right  is  hers,  and 
I  will  neither  vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce 
her  ;  but  I  will  say  to  her,  "  God  speed!  " 

"  Mr.  Davis  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
equality  spoken  of  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence  was  the  equality  of  a  class  in  political  rights, 
referring  to  a  charge  against  George  III.  for  inciting 
insurrection,  as  a  proof  that  it  had  no  reference  to 
the  slaves.  But  we  have  proclaimed  our  indepen 
dence.  This  is  done  with  no  hostility  or  any  desire 
to  injure  any  section  of  the  country,  nor  even  for 
our  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from  the  high  and  solid 
foundation  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we 
inherited,  and  transmitting  them  unshorn  to  our  pos 
terity.  I  know  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you  Senators 
here,  and  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sharp  discussion  between  us,  to 
whom  I  cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God, 
I  wish  you  well.  And  such  is  the  feeling,  I  am  sure, 
the  people  I  represent  feel  toward  those  whom  you 
represent.  I,  therefore,  feel  I  but  express  their  de 
sire  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope,  for  those 
peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must  part, 
that  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in  the  future. 
There  will  be  peace  if  you  so  will  it,  and  you  may 
bring  disaster  on  every  pare  of  the  country  if  you 
thus  will  have  it.  And  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we 
will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  delivered 
them  from  the  paw  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bear ;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in 
God,  and  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  we 
will  vindicate  and  defend  the  rights  we  claim.  In 
the  course  of  niy  long  career,  I  have  met  with  a  great 
variety  of  men  here,  and  there  have  been  points  of 
collision  between  us.  Whatever  of  offense  there  has 
been  to  me,  I  leave  here.  I  carry  no  hostile  feel 
ings  away.  Whatever  of  offense  I  have  given,  which 
has  not  been  redressed,  I  am  willing  to  say  to  Sena 
tors,  in  this  hour  of  parting,  I  offer  you  my  apology 
for  anything  I  may  have  done  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
go  thus  released  from  obligations,  remembering  no 
injury  I  have  received,  and  having  discharged  what 
I  deem  the  duty  of  man,  to  offer  the  only  reparation 
at  this  hour  for  every  injury  I  have  ever  inflicted." 

The  five  Senators  then  rose  to  withdraw, 
when  the  Democratic  members,  and  those 
from  the  still  represented  Slave  States,  arose 
to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  in  parting. 
Messrs.  Hale,  of  N.  H.,  and  Cameron,  of  Pa., 
were  the  only  Republicans  who  volunteered 
their  adieus. 


The  Kansas  bill 

Passed. 


The  Kansas  bill  was  call 
ed  up  by  Mr.  Seward,  and 
put  upon  its  passage.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Fitch, 
(Dem.,)  of  Indiana,  in  regard  to  a  Judicial 
District,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  Free  State,  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

"  YEAS — Messrs.  Anothony,  Baker,  Bingham,  Big- 
ler,  Bright,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer, 
Crittenden,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Douglas,  Durkee,  Fes- 
senden,  Foot,  Fitch,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Johnson  (Tenn.),  King,  Latham,  Morrill,  Pugh,  Rice, 
Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Thomson, 
Trumbnll,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson— 36. 

"NAYS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Benjamin,  Clingman, 
Green,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  (Ark.), 
Kennedy,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Powell,  Sebas 
tian,  Slidell,  Wigfall— 16. 

The  Crittenden  (revised) 
resolutions  were  then  called  Bigier's  Speech. 
up  by  Mr.  Bigler,  who  pro 
ceeded  to  address  the  Senate  at  length,  urg 
ing  their  adoption  as  the  only  balm  for  the 
sore  distemper  of  the  times.  He  held  that  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  to  amend  or  alter 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  He  forci 
bly  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
which,  from  thirteen  small  States,  by  Union, 
had  risen  to  its  present  proud  position  of 
greatness.  He  reviewed  the  danger  in  which 
it  now  stands  of  disruption  and  ruin,  and  to 
the  events  that  have  added  exasperation  to 
exasperation  in  both  sections,  and  until  the 
South  has  come  to  the  belief  that  its  only 
safety  lies  in  eternal  separation.  He  then 
referred  to  the  compromise  of  1820,  which 
gave  peace  to  the  country  till  1850,  when  an 
other  compromise  was  effected.  Then  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  sprung  up  and  our  trou 
bles  began.  The  raid  of  John  Brown  upon 
Virginia,  the  indorsement  of  the  Helper  book, 
the  doctrine  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict," 
and  abuse  of  the  Southern  people  followed, 
until  at  last  a  President  was  elected  who  af 
firmed  and  proclaimed  these  doctrines.  Now 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor 
gia,  and  Florida  have  seceded  from  the  Union. 
Such  is  the  distracted  condition  of  the  coun 
try,  and  our  mission  now  should  be  to  restore 
peace — such  a  peace  as  would  send  the  old 
spirit  and  vitality  into  all  the  channels  of 
commerce  and  society.  The  gentleman  earn 
estly  argued  the  necessity,  as  well  as  great 
propriety  of  a  Convention  of  the  people  to 
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consider  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
He  urged  Senators  on  the  other  side  to  con 
sider  the  necessity  of  passing  these  or  similar 
resolutions.  In  reply  to  arguments  against 
the  resolutions  he  would  say  that  these  are 
extraordinary  times,  and  demand  extraordin 
ary  measures.  He  earnestly  appealed  to  the 
Southern  States  to  pause  and  consider  if  they 
could  not  obtain  their  rights  in  the  Union. 
He  claimed  that  the  Territories  ought  to  be 
opened  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
The  country  must  maintain  the  Constitution, 
and  accept  the  meaning  of  the  tribunal  who 
has  the  right  to  expound  it.  It  was  a  fatal 
day  for  the  country  when  a  sectional  party  was 
formed.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  Repub 
lican  party  has  for  its  basis  hostility  to  Sla 
very.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  the 
abuse  and  insult  heaped  on  the  Southern  peo 
ple.  They  declared  war  against  secession, 
and  yet  believed  redress  for  the  alleged  griev 
ances  should  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  all 
the  people.  He  believed  the  laws  should  be 
maintained  on  this  point.  He  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Douglas),  yet  how 
could  we  coerce  a  State  ?  It  would  be  war 
against  fifteen  States.  Coercion  was  delusion. 
He  referred  to  the  troubles  which  fall  mostly 
on  the  Border  States,  and  closed  by  express 
ing  fidelity  to  his  own  State,  whose  sentiments 
he  claimed  to  represent. 

Cameron,    of    Pennsyl- 

Cameron  Catechised,  vania,  followed  in  a  few 
remarks,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  other  side  of  the  Senate  which  would  not 
accept  the  olive  branch  held  out  to  them. 
He  would  vote  for  the  propositions — would 
do  anything  to  save  the  Union.  Being  cate 
chised  by  Green,  of  Mo.,  and  Iverson,  of 
Geo.,  Mr.  Cameron  said  he  approved  of  the 
propositions  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  vote 
for  them,  and  asked  the  Southern  members 
to  do  the  same.  His  views  of  coercion  were 
expressed  by  saying  it  was  a  bad  remedy — 
that  he  did  not  know  if,  indeed,  he  should 
ever  resort  to  it — certainly  it  was  the  last  re 
medy  he  should  adopt. 

Mason,  of  Virginia,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  had  voted  against  the  Crit- 
tenden  resolutions,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Clark),  and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Wade)  presented  resolutions  of  his  State, 
one  of  which  was  against  the  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  while  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  of  Ohio  refused  to  repeal  one  such  law. 
He  wanted  to  show  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and  the  country  the  difference  between  pro 
fession  and  practice  here. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  the  Senator  from  Vir 
ginia  seemed  to  be  anxious  for  the  excuse  to 
leave  the  Union.  He  (Cameron)  had  voted 
as  he  did,  because  he  saw  no  disposition  to 
compromise  on  the  other  side,  unless  he  went 
on  bended  knees  and  asked  forgiveness.  He 
should  ask  no  forgiveness,  because  he  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  still  he  was  willing  to 
forgive  the  backslidings  of  the  South,  and  do 
all  he  could  to  preserve  the  Union.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  dragooned  or  driven.  He  was  the 
peer  and  equal  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mason  said  he  was  unconscious  of 
having  said  anything  to  arouse  the  wrath  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  (Mason) 
did  not  want  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  Union. 
If  he  wanted  any  excuse  it  was  to  know  how 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  He  had  seen  to-day 
six  Senators  taking  formal  leave  of  the  Senate 
and  he  knew  the  Union  was  dissolved,  abso 
lutely  dissolved.  Senators  may  not  recog 
nize  the  dissolution,  but  that  will  not  alter 
the  fact.  States  are  gone,  and  the  chairs  of 
their  Senators  are  vacant.  What  is  the  rem 
edy  ?  Coercion !  Would  you  use  the  discip 
line  the  pedagogue  inflicts  on  an  urchin  at 
school  ?  The  Constitution  was  against  coer 
cion,  and  humanity  and  the  civilized  world 
were  against  it.  We  cannot  make  war  unless 
we  change  the  laws,  and  we  cannot  change 
the  laws  unless  we  violate  the  Constitution. 
But  the  qnestion  of  peace  or  war  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority.  The  South  deplored 
war  because  of  the  consequences,  not  from 
fear;  and  if  it  were  forced  on  them  it  would 
be  such  a  war  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
The  only  excuse  he  wanted  was  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  and  would  to  God  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  give  him  such 
excuse. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  he  had  not  heard  of 
any  threats  of  war,  but  if  it  must  come  Penn 
sylvania  was  ready  to  meet  it.  The  people 
of  his  State  were  ready  to  do  anything  hon 
orable  to  save  the  Union — were  willing  to 
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yield  their  prejudices  The  North  has  com 
mitted  no  aggression,  no  wrong,  and  you  can't 
drive  them  by  bullying  them.  If  you  want 
the  Union  preserved,  let  us  know  what  wrong 
we  have  committed,  and  we  will  redress  it. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Del.,  looked  at  the  re 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as 
an  omen  of  good.  He  believed  the  Senator 
was  sincere  ;  and  though  four  or  five  States 
have  gone,  if  his  side  will  meet  the  Senator 
in  the  same  spirit  the  Union  will  still  remain. 
He  invoked  the  Senators  to  imitate  the  spirit 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Crittenden  urged  action  on  this  im 
portant  measure,  and  spoke  against  any  post 
ponement.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Union  might  remain  a  long  time  yet,  and  the 
States  be  reunited. 

The  Senate  adjourned  without  a  vote. 

In  the  House,  Monday,  (January  21,)  was 
an  eventful  day.  Lovejoy,  of  111.,  presented 
a  memorial'  from  certain  Methodist  clergy 
men,  of  Illinois.  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  objected 
to  its  reception  in  a  tone  of  great  insolence, 
saying,  "  let  the  preachers  attend  to  their  own 
business."  He  thought  Congress  wTas  capa 
ble  of  managing  its  legislation  without  their 
aid.  Lovejoy  remarked,  with  a  tone  of  keen 
sarcasm,  that  the  memorial  only  asked  that 
clergymen  should  be  protected  in  attending 
to  their  own  business.  One  Methodist 
preacher  had  been  hanged  in  Texas,  simply 
for  attending  to  his  own  business.  It  was  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  to  their  own  business 
that  they  had  been  constrained  to  memorial 
ize  this  Congress  which  was  so  capable  of 
managing  its  own  business.  The  memorial, 
under  the  objection,  wras  laid  on  the  table. 
Its  introduction  served  to  illustrate  the  hate 
ful  feelings  which  the  Southern  Secession 
members  entertained  for  all  "  Northern  emis 
saries."  The  incident  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  of  a  Methodist  minister  having  been 
hung,  simply  for  declaring  Slavery  a  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God,  was  only  one  of  several  ex 
ecutions  which,  ere  long,  followed,  in  Texas, 

for  the  same  cause. 

The  Alabama  Represen 
tatives  announced  their 
withdrawal,  in  the  follow- 

lowing  communication,  which  was  read  by 

the  Clerk. : 


Withdrawal  of   Ala- 
bamians. 


"  WASHINGTON  CITY,  Jan.  21,  1861. 
"  To  the  lion.  WM.  PENNINGTON,  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representaiivrs : 

"  SIR  :  Having  received  information  that  the  State 
of  Alabama,  through  a  Convention  representing  her 
sovereignty,  have  adopted  and  ratified  an  ordinance 
by  which  she  withdraws  from  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  resumes  the  powers 
heretofore  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  communicate  the  same  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  over  which  you  preside,  and  announce  our 
withdrawal  from  the  further  deliberations  of  that 
body.  The  causes  which,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
State,  rendered  such  action  necessary,  we  need  not 
relate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  duty  requires 
our  obedience  to  her  sovereign  will,  and  that  we 
shall  return  to  our  homes,  sustain  her  action,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  our  people. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your 
obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  S.  HOUSTON, 

SUYDENHAM  MOORE, 
DAVID  CLOPTON, 
JAMES  S.  PUGH, 
J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 
JAMES  A.  STALLWORTH." 

Schuyler  Colfax,  (Rep.,)  of  Ind.,  introduced 
the  following  bill  in  regard  to  mail  service  in 
the  revolutionary  States : — 

"  Whereas,  In  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
the  Judges,  District  Attorneys,  and  Marshals  com 
missioned  by  the  United  States  for  said  States  have 
resigned  their  offices,  and  it  appears  impracticable 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
therein  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created  ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  thus  without  any  means  of  collecting  or  enforcing 
in  such  States  the  payment  of  the  postal  revenues 
from  the  offices  collecting  the  same,  or  of  punishing 
violations  of  the  postal  laws  committed  by  robbe 
ries  of  the  mail  or  otherwise,  or  of  enforcing  the  per 
formance  of  mail  contracts : 

"  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  all  States 
which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be  situated  as  above,  the 
Postmaster-General  is  hereby  directed  to  discontinue 
the  postal  service  for  such  period  of  time  as  in  his 
judgment  the  public  interests  require,  and  shall  re 
port  his  action  to  Congress." 

This  was,  after  some  questioning  by  Branch, 
of  N.  C.,  referred  to  the  Post-office  Committee. 

Mr.  English,  (Dem.,)  of  Indiana,  introduced 
a  preamble  setting  forth,  that  in  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  country,  mere  differences  of 
opinion  should  be  discarded,  and  all  sectional 
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differences  removed  ;  and  believing  the  Crit- 
tenden  plan  of  adjustment  is  an  acceptable 
and  honorable  compromise,  involving  no  sac 
rifice  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  be  instructed,  without  delay,  to  take  the  ne 
cessary  measures  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect." 

To  get  this  before  the  House  he  moved  a 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Lost,  by  67  to  92. 
Mr.  English,  with  some  feeling,  called  the  at 
tention  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  would  not  allow  a  vote  on  a  plan 
promising  peace. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  (Dem.,)  of  111., 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  amending 
the  neutrality  laws  so  as  to  prevent-  persons 
of  one  State  from  fitting  out  military  expe 
ditions  to  aid  persons  in  States  which  have 
declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union,  and 
occupy  a  position  outside  of  the  rightful  au 
thority  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Vandever,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa,  asked  leave 
to  offer  resolutions  declaring  that  the  Fede 
ral  Government  has  no  power  to  interfere 
with  Slavery  in  the  States;  that  whatever 
may  be  the  power  of  the  Government  rela 
tive  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  &c.,  it  is 
no  ground  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  amend  the  Consti 
tution  at  this  time.  A  government  without 
power  to  maintain  itself  is  not  worthy  to  be 
preserved.  He  withdrew  the  resolutions,  in 
view  of  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three.  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  wished  a  vote  and  objected 
to  their  withdrawal. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  consi 
deration  of  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirty-three,  when  Mr.  Corwin, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  proceeded  to 
address  the  House  in  advocacy  of  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Report.  He  had  served  in  the 
House  thirty  years  ago,  and  then  was  called 
upon  to  consider  a  question  analogous  to 
that  now  presented,  of  the  power  of  a  State 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  acts  of  Congress,  and 
to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union.  He 
little  dreamed  that  at  the  close  of  his  public 
career  he  should  be  called  upon  to  legislate 
on  a  revolution  created  by  the  same  State 
upon  the  same  assumption.  In  considering 


the  question  whether  the 
Government  had  any  legis-  Corwin's  Speech, 
lative  power,  as  it  was  sup 
posed  it  had,  to  coerce  a  portion  of  this  great 
national  combination  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  would, 
so  far  as  he  could,  look  into  the  matter  as  a 
question  of  constitutional  law.  He  thought 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  had  misunderstood 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  coercion,  as  applied  to 
the  Government.  Again,  they  were  mistaken 
in  the  supposition  that  all  the  laws  that  might 
be  considered  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  as  now  con 
stituted,  might  not  be  enforced  without  any 
attempt  whatever  at  coercing  any  State  taking 
this  or  that  position.  If  it  were  true  that  a 
State  might  withdraw  itself  from  all  connec 
tion  with  its  fellow  States  of  the  Union,  it 
did  not  follow  that  if  a  State  did  not  choose 
to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Union  and  the  laws,  that  each  law  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  Union,  may  not  be  en 
forced  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  that 
State.  That  is,  if  a  State  ever  did  withdraw 
all  the  laws  might  be  enforced  without  dis 
turbing  her  political  relations  to  the  general 
Union ;  and  if  a  State  should  secede,  whether 
it  did  so  under  the  specious  garb  of  State 
Sovereignty  or  not,  he  was  unable  to  see  how 
it  was  that  any  distinct  number  of  men,  com 
bined  to  give  force  and  countenance  to  the 
existence  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
could  pass  laws  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
measure  of  the  offense,  if  it  be  an  offense,  de 
nominated  treason.  The  facts  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  course  taken 
had  been  fully  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
Now  it  was  supposed  that  the  causes  of  the 
complaint  which  had  led  to  this  strange  and 
eccentric  movement  of  the  Southern  States 
either  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  or,  if  they 
had,  these  causes  of  complaint  could  be  re 
moved,  and  the  people  might  hope  that  the 
public  tranquillity  would  be  restored.  That 
brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  one  or 
two  topics  which  ho  would  briefly  present. 

He  then  adverted  to  those  acts  and  rela 
tions  of  the  Northern  States  to  which  the 
Southern  States  took  exception  and  offered 
as  a  justification  of  their  revolutionary  steps 
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to  dissolve  all  political  con- 
Corwin's  Speech.       nection  with  the  Free  States. 

If  a  State  passed  a  law  un 
constitutional  in  character,  was  the  proper  ju 
dicature  to  determine  the  character  of  that  law 
placed  in  a  sovereign  State.  If  that  were  so, 
a  State  would  have  the  right  to  absolve  it 
self  from  all  allegiance,  and  absolve  its  citi 
zens  from  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Undeniably,  if  this  were 
the  case,  if  this  was  sufficient  cause  for  break 
ing  up  the  Union,  they  might  have  a  thou 
sand  reasons  with  as  much  propriety  for 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  the  Union  as  now. 
The  judicial  reports  of  the  Courts  over  all  the 
country  were  full  of  decisions  which  had  de 
clared  that  such  and  such  a  law  of  the  United 
States  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  such 
and  such  a  law  was  null  and  void. 

It  was  to  meet  such  cases  that  the  correct 
ing  tribunal  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  established.  It  was  the  arbiter 
and  judge,  and  all  State  laws  declared  by  it 
to  be  unconstitutional  were,  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  vested  in  that  Court,  null  and 
void.  It,  therefore,  was  the  judge  of  the  pro 
priety  of  Congressional  and  State  enactments 
— not  the  States  themselves.  The  law  for  the 
recapture  and  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
passed  in  1850,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  State  Courts  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  they  had  with  the  act  of 
1793.  It  must  follow,  as  a  legal  consequence 
inevitable,  that  .the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  deem  the  law  of  1850,  or- 
the  law  of  1790,  as  amended  by  that  of  1850, 
as  within  the  Constitution  and  province  of 
Congress,  it  must  follow  that  it  will  execute 
that  law ;  and  therefore  every  law  coming  in 
contact  with  any  portion  of  the  constitutional 
law,  and  interposing  to  its  execution,  must 
be  deemed  by  them  totally  void  and  of  no 
effect.  When  he  asserted  this  he  presumed 
no  man,  whether  a  lawyer  or  a  layman,  would 
disagree  with  him.  If,  then,  any  of  those 
laws  passed  in  the  North,  entered  into  con 
flict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
were  declared  to  be  constitutional  by  the 
courts  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  were 
simply  null  and  of  no  possible  effect.  The 
Committee  had  been  anxious,  however,  to 
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find  out  what  injury  had, 
actually,  resulted  to  the  ag 
grieved  States  from  the  Per 
sonal  Liberty  laws  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law's 
non-execution  in  consequence  of  these  State 
acts.  This  led  him  to  consider  the  question  of 
property.  He  looked  upon  that  as  property 
which,  owing  a  man  labor,  could  be  converted 
into  value  in  goods  or  money.  That  he 
called  property.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
man  had  property  in  man,  but  there  was  a 
relationship  existing  between  a  slave  and  his 
owner,  which  was  recognized  by  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  in  this,  to  wit — 
that  every  State  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
master  to  establish  his  claim  to  his  runaway 
slave.  That  relationship  which  existed  be 
tween  a  man  who  owes  labor  and  him  to 
whom  it  was  due  was  called  Slavery.  He 
believed  that  the  word  "slave"  had  been 
strangely  perverted  from  its  original  meaning. 
The  word  "slave"  was  formerly  applied  to 
white  men — the  blue-eyed,  fair-skinned  man 
— the  slaves  who  had  raised  the  great  Rus 
sian  empire  to  its  present  stupendous  and 
brilliant  height.  He  confessed,  therefore, 
that  in  law  a  slave  was  property,  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  having  been  passed  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority,  must  be  ac 
knowledged  by  States,  and  must  be  strictly 
enforced  so  long  as  it  was  the  law.  It  was 
futile  for  any  State  Legislature  to  lift  its  puny 
arm  against  the  strong,  gigantic  arm  of  the 
glorious  Constitution,  which  declares  that  all 
its  laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  that  instru 
ment,  must  be  regarded  as  paramount  to  all 
State  laws  and  State  Constitutions. 

The  speaker  then  adverted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and,  though  he  might  be  called 
an  "  Old  Federalist"  for  his  opinion,  he  be 
lieved  that  every  society  had  the  right  to  pro 
tect  its  own  interests  and  welfare,  when  those 
interests  became  menaced  by  danger.  He 
wrished  to  say  that  every  man  who  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  the  Govern 
ment,  whether  he  be  a  newspaper  editor,  or 
other  individual,  who  goes  abroad  through 
the  States,  circulating  publications,  with  in 
tent  to  excite  domestic  insurrections,  should 
be  seized  and  punished ;  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  every  State  Government  to  punish 
that  intent  according  to  the  constitutional 
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definition  of  treason.  He 
Cor  win's  Speech.  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  would  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  the  Press;  but  the  man 
who  went  about  the  country  circulating  docu 
ments,  with  intent  of  exciting  domestic  insur 
rection  against  the.  law — any  man  who  would 
thus  raise  his  suicidal  arm  against  the  South 
ern  bosom,  and  raise  his  fratricidal  arm 
against  his  brother's  heart — he  would  have 
him  duly  and  commensurately  punished. 

As  to  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  Republi 
can  party,  the  South  had  made  a  great  bug 
bear,  without  just  cause  or  propriety.  It  had 
been  sedulously  and  zealously  attempted  by 
a  certain  set  of  politicians,  .to  induce  the 
people  of  the  South  to  believe  that  the 
party,  when  it  should  have  attained  command 
of  Congress — when -it  should  have  command 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  that  one 
of  its  first  acts  would  be,  by  some  means 
never  explained,  to  seize  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  then,  interfering 
with  the  Slave  States,  seize  and  deprive  you 
of  your  property.  The  newspapers  of  the 
South  had  zealously  fostered  this  idea,  and 
kept  the  Southern  mind  excited  upon  this 
bugbear  of  the  predominancy  of  Black  Re 
publicanism — not  from  anything  that  the 
party  had  ever  avowed — not  from  any  prin 
ciples  ever  put  forth  by  them,  but  from  the 
ravings  of  the  Abolition  party,  greatly  mag 
nified.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gave  to  Congress  and  the  President  no 
more  power  over  Slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists  than  it  gave  them  power  to  regulate 
over  the  people  of  England,  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  This  they  had  not  the 
power  to  do,  nor  could  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  they  would  attempt  to  over 
leap  all  constitutional  bounds.  If  any  of  the 
States  should  continue  in  their  secession, 
from  such  vain  and  improbable  causes  as 
these,  it  was  plain  and  obvious  that  the  fu 
ture  historian,  looking  at  the  events  of  these 
times,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  experiment  which  this  continent  was 
intended  to  demonstrate,  that  man  was  ca 
pable  of  self-government,  had  entirely  failed 
— that  it  failed  from  the  insanity  of  the 
people,  exhibited  in  this  question  now  before 
the  country.  He,  at  some  length,  proceeded  : 
34 


to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  for  the  Freesoil  party        Corwin's  Speech. 
to  obtain  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority,   in  both  Houses,  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  even  if  such  a 
mad  and  irrational  desire  should  exist  in  the 
future — for  exist  now  it   did    not.      Their 
rights  in  their  slaves  were  safe,  nor  would 
they  ever  be  infringed  by  the  North. 

The  clamor  of  rights  in  the  Territories  he 
would  settle  by  giving  the  South,  for  its  "  pe 
culiar  institution,"  all  the  territory  South  of 
the  meridian  36  deg.  30  min.  But,  what  did 
the  Slaveowners  want  of  more  territory? 
They  had  not  slave  labor  enough  at  the  pre 
sent  moment  to  develop  the  resources  of  their 
own  States.  There  were  three  hundred  mil 
lions  of  acres  in  Texas  on  which  cotton  could 
be  cultivated,  and  he  wras  told  that  one  good 
hand  was  equal  to  the  production  of  five  bales 
of  cotton.  Calculations  would  show  that  in 
stead  of  wanting  room  for  expansion,  instead 
of  choking  for  breathing  room,  they  had  as 
much  productive  soil  within  their  own  States 
as  would  give  employment  to  forty-five  mil 
lions  of  negroes,  and  their  whole  negro  popu 
lation  was  only  four  millions. 

He  closed  by  repeating  that  the  North  had 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the 
States,  and  any  guarantees  "to  further  assure 
them  of  that  fact  it  was  ready  to  grant.  He 
hoped  to  see  this  mighty  Republic  bound  to 
gether  by  closer  ties  in  the  future  than  any 
that  had  yet  bound  them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Millson,  (Dem.,)  of 
Virginia,  followed,  repre-  unison's  Speech, 
senting  one  of  the  Minority 
Reports  submitted  from  the  Committee.  He 
spoke  of  the  priceless  nature  of  the  Union, 
and  considered  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the 
times  to  be  the  levity  with  which  Disunion 
was  regarded.  He  did  not  expect  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  to  attain  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  did 
expect  that  they  would  at  least  aspire  to  the 
capacity  of  comprehending  the  results  which 
must  follow  from  their  action  at  this  time. 
He  had  been  asked,  shall  Virginia  submit  to 
Lincoln  ?  Certainly !  What  though  the  peo* 
pie  of  Virginia  gave  their  vote  against  Lin 
coln  ;  what  though  Virginia,  through  her 
Representatives  here,  may  give  her  vote 
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Millson's  Speech.        enacted  by  Congress,  it  is 

still  Virginia  that  says  the 
laws  shall  be  obeyed.  It  is  still  Virginia  that 
says  her  will  is  potential,  and  that  whoever  re 
ceives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  shall 
be  the  President.  Submitting  to  Lincoln  is 
but  submitting  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Vir 
ginia.  He  had  seen  no  other  cause  assigned  for 
secession  than  the  passage  of  Personal  Liberty 
bills.  He  stood  there  a  States'  rights  man  of 
the  strictest  sect,  and  regarded  the  Constitu 
tion  as  a  compact  between  States.  He  even 
believed  that  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
by  some  of  the  parties  to  it,  justified  the  other 
parties  in  refusing  to  comply  with  its  remain 
ing  obligations ;  but,  he  denied  that  the  Le 
gislature  of  a  State  was  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact,  and  if  the  assumption  of  uncon 
stitutional  power  on  the  part  of  a  Legislature 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of  the 
Constitution,  discharging  any  of  the  parties 
from  their  reciprocal  obligations,  then  the 
like  assumption  of  unconstitutional  power  by 
a  President,  a  Governor,  a  State  or  Federal 
Judge,  a  Postmaster,  or  a  Collector  of  Cus 
toms,  should  also  be  so  regarded.  But  when 
the  people,  after  remonstrance,  sanctioned 
the  unconstitutional  act  of  their  Legislature, 
that  made  it  an  infraction  of  the  compact, 
and  it  was  then  the  privilege,  not  the  duty, 
of  any  other  State  to  avail  herself  of  that 
broken  faith.  It  could  not  be  considered  her 
duty  to  do  so,  for  then  Massachusetts  might 
be  compelled  to  secede  because  Connecticut 
passed  a  Personal  Liberty  bill.  He  held  that 
among  the  most  valuable  State  rights  belong 
ing  to  Virginia,  were  those  which  belonged 
to  her  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  She  was 
not  bound  to  choose  the  alternative  of  sub 
mitting  to  Personal  Liberty  bills  or  breaking 
up  the  Union.  He  would  refuse  to  submit 
to  unconstitutional  law,  and  he  would  not 
tarow  away  his  precious  stake  in  the  Union 
either.  He  did  not  see  anything  in  the  pas 
sage  of  Personal  Liberty  bills  which  justified 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  particularly  as 
evidence  had  been  given  by  Northern  Legis 
latures  of  a  purpose  to  repeal  such  laws. 

The  Territorial  rights  question  he  disposed 
of  in  a  brief  but  effective  manner.  It  seem 
ed,  he  said,  to  be  strangely  overlooked  that 


the  Territorial  question  was 
already  settled— settled  by  Miiison's  Speech, 
the  existing  law  of  the  land 
— settled  by  the  Constitution — settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court — and  settled,  too,  in  favor  of 
the  South  !  He,  therefore,  saw  nothing  which 
would  justify  them  in  abandoning  their  pre 
sent  securities,  and  rushing  hastily  into  dis 
union.  Neophytes  in  States  Rights  views 
addressed  him,  veteran  States  Rights  men, 
with  the  argument  that  they  must  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  States.  What  were  they  ? 
It  would  seem  that  some  gentlemen  srpposed 
there  were  no  other  rights  of  a  State  than 
those  which  involved  her  destruction — the 
right  to  sacrifice  her  interest,  the  right  to  lay 
heavy  burdens  on  her  people,  the  right  to  ex 
pose  herself  to  extreme  peril,  the  right  to 
throw  away  all  her  rights.  He  would  defend 
all  those  rights  of  his  State  if  she  chose  to 
exercise  them.  He  would  defend  her  right 
to  commit  suicide  if  she  was  tired  of  pros 
perity,  and  renown,  and  life  itself.  But  the 
rights  of  Virginia,  which  he  was  most  eager 
to  maintain,  were  those  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  her  safety,  her  commerce,  her  in 
dustry,  her  peace,  her  consideration  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  comfort  and  happiness  and 
lives  of  her  citizens — in  short,  all  those  ines 
timable  blessings  and  benefits  which  the  Con 
stitution  secured  her,  and  of  which  she  was 
now  or  had  lately  been  in  the  actual  enjoy 
ment.  These  were  the  rights  of  his  State 
which  he  would  have  her  maintain  against 
all  comers.  These  were  the  rights  which 
some  men  wanted  her  to  throw  away,  only  to 
show  her  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Millson  regretted  that  he  could  not 
share  in  Mr.  Corwin's  conclusions  respecting 
future  aggressions.  He  could  not  conscien 
tiously  accept  the  declarations  of  his  political 
opponents  against  aggressions,  present  and 
prospective,  and  preferred  that  the  Constitu 
tion  should  have  such  an  interpretation  given 
it  as  would  forbid  any  future  misconstruc 
tions.  The  men  of  the  South  required  no  new 
guarantees  for  their  States — required  no  sur 
render  either  of  consistency,  or  power,  or  ad 
vantages,  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  Territorial  constitutional  law  had  been 
settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Upon  that  decision  they  rested,  and  upon  it 
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they  relied  for  the  whole 
Milison's  Speech.  settlement  of  that  question. 
He  referred  with  great 
logical  force  to  the  secession  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  as  an  impossibility.  She 
had  not  withdrawn  from  Congress,  for  she 
never  had  been  a  member  of  Congress.  She 
had  not  dissolved  her  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government,  for  she  never  was  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  peo 
ple  only  were  represented  in  Congress — 
the  people  only  were  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  —  they  had  ordained  the  Con 
federacy,  they  had  accepted,  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  not  the  State ;  and  they  alone,  in 
National  Convention  represented,  could  adju 
dicate  upon  the  question  —  South  Carolina 
must  withdraw  from  them.  They  had  no  offi 
cial  information  that  South  Carolina  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  but  yet  they  had 
such  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  act  in  the  matter  as  if  they  knew 
officially  that  she  had  withdrawn.  But  hav 
ing  withdrawn,  she  must  not  be  coerced. 
While  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  mode 
adopted  by  South  Carolina  for  leaving  the 
Union,  while  he  had  little  sympathy  with  her 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  her  seceding 
from  the  Union,  while  he  thought  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  purpose  in  her  so  acting,  so 
that  she  might  compel  the  other  States  to 
give  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  her  course, 
yet  not  only  for  the  sake  of  South  Carolina, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  other  States,  but 
for  his  own  State,  which  desired  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  he  protested  against  the  applica 
tion  of  coercion  in  any  form  for  the  purpose 
of  subjecting  a  State.  No;  call  a  Conven 
tion  of  the  States ;  submit  the  question  to 
them.  Let  the  States  meet  on  equal  terms, 
as  when  they  formed  the  present  Constitution, 
and  let  them  determine  what  shall  be  done 
in  this  grave  emergency. 

He  again  adverted  to  the  necessity  for  such 
Constitutional  amendments  as  would  put  the 
Southern  mind  at  rest.  Beyond  the  present 
the  Republicans  of  to-day  could  not  answer 
— they  could  not  answer  for  their  successors  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  definite, 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 
He  did  not  see  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  altered,  for  he  maintained  that  what  was 


asked  now  was  already  in 
the  Constitution ;  but  they  Milison's  Speech, 
wanted  some  stipulation 
made  to  end  forever  the  controversy.  They 
did  not  ask  this  as  suppliants.  There  was  no 
thing  practical  to  contend  for.  If  the  North 
did  not  want  Slavery  in  the  Territories  it  was 
not  there,  and  could  not  be  got  there.  No 
Southern  man  would  bring  his  slaves  into 
Territory  either  South  or  North  of  New 
Mexico.  But  no  one  could  tell  what  would 
be  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  majority  in 
some  future  time.  They  might  exercise  their 
power  insultingly,  for  the  purpose  of  tramp 
ling  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  South  had  a  right  to  be  pro 
tected  against  that  danger.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  just  ground  could  be  urged 
against  the  insertion  of  such  plain  stipulations 
in  the  Constitution  as  would  forever  put  to 
rest  this  agitated  question. 

Who  could  penetrate  the  dismal  future? 
Whether  this  great  Government  was  to  be 
preserved  or  destroyed — whether  this  Union 
was  to  be  maintained  or  dissolved — whether 
peace  was  again  to  spread  her  wings  over 
the  nation,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  civil  war,  he 
could  not  divine.  He  knew  how  strong 
were  the  inducements  to  peace.  He  knew 
that  the  interests  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of 
the  South,  demanded  peace,  continued  peace. 
Even  if  the  Government  was  to  be  over 
thrown  and  the  Union  dissolved,  there  might 
be  a  general  Convention  of  the  States,  and 
if  they  could  not  live  peaceably  together 
they  might  determine  peaceably  to  separate. 
He  looked  upon  the  waging  of  war,  not  only 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  as  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Still,  there  might 
be  war.  He  feared  there  would  be  war.  A 
mortal  man  rarely  died  without  strong  con 
vulsions  and  paroxysms,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  first-class  power  of  the  earth 
— a  Republic  of  thirty  millions — would  exhale 
its  breath  classically  and  tranquilly.  But, 
though  his-  fears  were  active,  he  did  not  per 
mit  himself  altogether  to  despond.  The 
Union  might  yet  be  reconstructed  and 
preserved,  and  the  historian,  in  referring 
to  this  crisis  in  our  national  history,  might 
date  from  this  point  the  time  when  the 
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Republic  really  began  its  career  of  greatness  ' 
and  glory. 

This  eminently  candid  and  conservative 
speech  greatly  exercised  the  Southern  side 
of  the  House.  In  it  they  beheld  their  schemes 
daguerreotyped  but  too  clearly,  and  felt  its 
force  all  the  more  keenly,  because  coming 
from  a  Southern  man,  true  to  Southern  in 
terests. 

In  the  House,  Tuesday,  Harris,  of  Mary 
land,  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the 
resolutions  of  the  Border  State  Committee  as 
an  amendment  to  the  propositions  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three.  He 
then  presented  memorials  from  seventeen 
thousand  citizens  of  Maryland,  representing 
every  district  and  county  in  the  State, 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Border  reso 
lutions. 

Mr.  Colfax,  from  -the  Post-office  Committee, 
reported  back  the  bill  to  abolish  the  mail 
service  in  the  Seceded  States  [see  page  262.] 
He  said,  in  extenuation  of  this  action,  that 
he  would  not  have  intro 
duced  the  bill  if  the  Fede 
ral  Courts  had  remained 
intact.  But  now  persons  may  open  the  mails 
and  rifle  them,  and  there  is  no  means  by 
which  they  may  be  brought  to  justice.  If 
the  Postmaster  refuses  to  pay  the  drafts  given 
to  contractors,  the  latter  can  hold  Congress 
responsible.  Therefore,  it  became  the  imper 
ative  duty  of  the  Government  to  discontinue 
the  postal  service  where  there  is  no  means 
of  protecting  it. 

Mr.  Branch,  (Dem.)  of  North  Carolina, 
desired  to  offer  a  substitute,  covering  more 
ground  than  wras  proposed  by  the  bill  before 
the  House.  The  President  has  communicated 
to  Congress  that,  owing  to  the  existing  condi 
tion  of  affairs,  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced  in 
South  Carolina.  That  message  was  now  be 
fore  the  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Branch's 
substitute  Avas  then  read,  namely:  UT<?  the 
end  of  removing  all  causes  for  using  force  and 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war, 
pending  the  deliberations  of  Congress  in  the 
existing  crisis  of  public  affairs,  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby  sus 
pended  until  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  in  and 
over  those  States  which  have  heretofore  or 
may  previous  to  said  time,  adopt  Ordinances 


of  Secession.  Mr.  Colfax  could  not  accept  the 
substitute.  Mr.  Dawes,  (Rep.,)  of  Massachu 
setts,  inquired  whether  it  was  his  (Colfax's)  in 
tention  to  move  the  passage  of  the  bill  under 
the  operation  of  the  previous  question.  Mr 
Colfax  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Dawes 
thought  that  the  bill  was  of  too  much  import 
ance  to  be  thus  forced  through  the  House. 
Mr.  John  Cochrane,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York, 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  laws 
could  thus  be  constitutionally  suspended. 
This  was  a  grave  inquiry.  "Was  this,  as  Mr. 
Colfax  stated,  a  measure  of  peace  or  the 
piece  of  a  measure  ?  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Col 
fax  repeated  that  in  view  of  the  existing  rev 
olution  the  Postal  laws  could  not  be  execu 
ted.  No  coercion  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Stevens,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  pro 
posed  a  substitute,  authorizing  and  em 
powering  the  President,  when  he  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  to  suspend  all  laws  and 
parts  of  laws  establishing  ports  of  entry 
and  collection  districts  in  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  any  other 
State  that  has  now  or  may  hereafter  se 
cede,  or  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  continue  such  suspension 
until  such  States  shall  return  to  their  loy 
alty  to  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  give  notice  of  such  suspension  by  procla 
mation,  and  such  suspension  shall  commence 
ten  days  thereafter.  During  the  suspension 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  vessel,  except 
such  as  belong  to  the  United  States,  to  enter 
or  leave  any  such  ports  of  the  United  States 
for  foreign  ports  or  coastwise.  If  any  vessel 
shall  be  found  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  such  vessel  or  cargo  shall  be  forfeited, 
one-half  to  the  captors  and  the  other  half  to 
the  United  States,  and  those  on  board  any 
such  captured  vessel  shall  be  tried  before  any 
Admiralty  Court  having  jurisdiction.  The 
President  shall  also  have  power  to  suspend 
all  laws  establishing  Post-offices  and  Post- 
routes  in  any  of  the  Seceding  States,  and  the 
mails  shall  be  carried  only  to  the  lines  of  such 
States,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
through  them  to  reach  a  loyal  State.  The 
mails  bhall  not  be  opened  in  a  rebellious 
State.  And  it  is  further  provided,  that  the 
President  have  power  to  use  the  Arm}'  and 
|  Navy  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
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The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  finally 
postponed  to  Thursday,  January  31st. 

The  House  revived  the  consideration   of 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three. 

Mr.  Bingham,  (Rep.),  of 

Bingham's  Speech.  Ohio,  took  the  floor,  to 
raise  his  voice  against  tam 
pering  with  the  Constitution,  or  resorting  to 
a  temporising  policy.  He  would  not  with 
hold  his  support  from  any  just  legislation 
which  looks  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws ; 
but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  save 
the  Constitution  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  prin 
ciples  which  underlie  and  constitute  its  vital 
ity.  He,  with  millions,  stood  by  the  Consti 
tution  as  it  is,  with  its  blessed  enjoyment  of 
the  present  and  the  cherished  hopes  of  the 
future.  With  uplifted  hand,  he  stood  there 
to  deny  that  any  State  can  by  any  appliance 
rightfully  separate  one  section  of  the  country 
from  the  rest,  or  sever  the  various  ties  which 
bind  together  the  Republic.  We  have  one 
Constitution,  and  he  denied  that  any  States 
can  strike  down  the  unity  of  the  Government 
which  constitutes  us  one  people.  He  denied, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  that  any 
State  can  let  loose  the  demon  of  discord  to 
breathe  dismay  and  death,  and  pollute  our 
hearths  and  homes  with  fratricidal  blood. 
In  view  of  the  seizures  of  the  forts  and  arse 
nals,  and  other  lawless  measures,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Executive 
arm  to  enable  him  to  summon  the  people  to 
the  vindication  of  the  outraged  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

He  refuted  the  idea  of  a  constitutional 
right  of  secession,  and  scouted  the  assump 
tion  that  peaceful  disunion  was  possible.  It 
could  not  be  peaceful  when  it  sought  to  blot, 
at  one  stroke,  a  mighty  nation  from  its  place 
in  the  category  of  governments.  As  well 
talk  of  a  peaceful  earthquake  which  envelops 
cities  in  one  common  disaster — as  well  tell 
of  a  peaceful  tempest,  which  fills  the  heavens 
with  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  He 
concluded  by  arguing  that  States  had  no  right 
to  secede.  They  possess  no  inherent  rights 
at  all.  The  people  have  no  cause  of  grievance 
which  justifies  revolution,  and  otherthrows 
the  Constitution  and  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  amend,  but  to  maintain 
and  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  on  this 


basis  he  would  stand.  He  opposed  the  mea 
sures  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Com 
mittee.  He  would  not  vote  for  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  New  Mexico,  until  she  re 
peals  the  unjust  Slave  code  which  would 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  Caligula.  He 
would  not  aid  in  making  this  a  Slave  Gov 
ernment.  He  wished  to  punish  treason  and 
recapture  the  forts  and  other  public  property. 
He  appealed  to  the  people  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  His  speech  was  a  bold  and  se 
vere  attack  upon  Mr.  Corwin's  Report,  and 
aimed  to  draw  the  lines  closely  around  those 
Republicans  who  still  hoped  and  labored  for 
compromise. 

He  was  succeeded  by 
Sherrard  Clemens,  (Dem.),  ^^^ 
of  Virginia — one  of  the  few 
who,  seeing  Virginia's  danger,  had  the  courage 
and  the  patriotism  to  speak  for  her  salvation. 
After  a  long  illness  he  thanked  God  that,  in 
renewed  health,  he  could  se»ve  his  constitu 
ents  when  his  services  were  most  needed.  He 
would  speak  from  his  heart;  not  in  passion, 
but  in  truth,  as  befitted  the  solemnity  of  the 
hour  and  the  magnitude  of  the  issue.  Great 
events  hurried  by  with  unflagging  steps.  Did 
they  portend  the  death  of  the  Republic  ?  He 
would  not  utter  one  word  to  hasten  the  dan 
ger,  but  would,  as  a  Southern  man,  represent 
ing  Southern  interests,  only  study  how  to 
avert  the  impending  ruin.  He  would  speak 
as  a  Western  Virginian,  and  as  the  custodian 
of  those  who  were  not  old  enough  to  know 
the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
those  who  were  now  riding  on  the  crest  of 
the  popular  wave,  but  who  were,  neverthe 
less,  destined  to  sink  into  the  very  trough  of 
the  sea  to  a  depth  so  unfathomable  that  not 
a  bubble  would  ever  rise  to  mark  the  spot 
where  they  Mrent  so  ignominiously.  down. 
Well  might  those  who  had  inaugurated  the 
revolution  which  was  now  stalking  over  the 
land  cry  out,  with  uplifted  hands,  for  peace, 
and  deprecate  the  effusion  of  blood !  It  was 
the  inventor  of  the  guillotine  who  was  the 
first  victim,  and  the  day  was  not  far  off  when 
they  would  find  among  their  own  people 
those  who  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  mag 
nanimity  of  that  population  whom  they  had 
most  cruelly  outraged  and  deceived.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ar- 
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guments,  or  to  express  the 
indignant  emotions,  which 
rose  to  his  lips  for  utterance. 
But,  before  God,  and  in  his  inmost  conscience, 
he  believed  that  Slavery  would  be  crucified 
should  this  unhappy  controversy  end  in  a 
dismemberment  of  the  Union.  If  not  cruci 
fied,  it  would  carry  the  death  rattle  in  its 
throat.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  trea 
son  could  be  carried  out  with  the  same  facil 
ity  with  which  it  had  been  plotted.  There 
was  a  holy  courage  among  the  minority  of 
every  State  that  might  be  for  a  time  over 
whelmed.  Lazarus  was  not  dead,  but  slept ; 
and,  ere  long,  the  stone  would  be  rolled  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  they  would 
witness  all  the  glories  of  a  resurrection.  It 
would  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  clans 
of  Scotland  beacon  fires  used  to  be  lit  by  con 
certed  signals  from  crag  to  crag,  in  living 
volumes  of  flame,  yet  expiring  even  in  their 
own  fierceness,  and  sinking  into  ashes  as  the 
faggots  which  lit  them  were  consumed.  To 
such  a  picture  as  that  might  be  likened  a  re 
bellion,  such  as  political  leaders  sometimes 
excite  for  a  brief  hour ;  but  the  fires  of  rebel 
lion  burnt  out  with  the  faggots,  and  all  was 
cold  and  dark  again.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  such  a  movement,  between 
such  a  rebellion  as  he  alluded  to,  and  the  up 
rising  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  vindica 
tion  of  violated  rights.  As  great  a  difference 
as  there  was  between  Snug,  the  joiner,  and 
Bottom,  the  weaver,  who  "  could  roar  you  as 
fierce  as  a  lion,  or  coo  you  as  gently  as  a  suck 
ing  dove."  One  was  the  stage  trick  of  a  po 
litical  harlequin,  the  other  was  a  living  real 
ity — the  one  was  a  livid  and  fitful  flame,  the 
other  was  a  prairie  on  fire,  finding  in  every 
step  of  its  progress,  food  for  its  all-ravening 
maw. 

He  might  stand  alone.  Be  it  so !  His  po 
litical  race  was,  voluntarily,  nearly  run.  He 
sought  no  office — asked  no  favors.  History, 
that  infallible  arbiter,  should  decide  for  all 
in  truth,  and  would  apportion  to  each  his 
share  of  infamy  or  honor  as  was  merited.  He 
then  referred  to  the  diseased  sentiment  which 
prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  degree  in  Con 
gress  and  out  of  it.  Patriotism  had  become 
a  starveling  birdling,  clinging  with  unfledged 
wings  around  the  nest  of  twigs  where  it  was 
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now  not  only  narrow  his 
mind  and  give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,  but  he  must  re 
cede  as  submissively  as  a  blind  horse  in  a  bark- 
mill  to  every  perverted  opinion  which  sits, 
whip  in  hand,  on  the  revolving  shaft,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  is  harnessed.  To  be  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water  he  must  stand  in  the  Senate 
House  of  his  country,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
forbearing  people,  glory  in  being  a  traitor 
and  a  rebel.  Pie  must  solemnly  proclaim  the 
death  of  the  nation  to  which  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  and  with  the  grave  stolidity  of  an 
undertaker  invite  its  citizens  to  their  own 
funeral.  He  must  dwarf  and  provincialize 
his  patriotism  to  the  State  on  whose  local 
passions  he  thrives,  to  the  country  where  he 
practices  court,  or  to  the  city  where  he 
flaunts  in  all  the  meretricious  dignity  of  a 
Doge  of  Venice.  He  can  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  he  can  enter  with  honor  into  a  conspi 
racy  to  overthrow  it.  He  can,  under  the 
sanctity  of  the  same  oath,  advise  the  seizure 
of  forts  and  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  ships, 
and  money,  belonging  to  the  Union,  whose 
officer  he  is,  and  find  a  most  loyal  and  conve 
nient  retreat  in  State  authority  and  State  al 
legiance. 

[This  severe  construction  of  secession  mor 
als  was  made  in  a  tone  of  scorn  which  added 
to  its  bitterness.  He  fairly,  for  the  moment, 
seemed  the  Jeremiah  come  to  judge  the  mac- 
chinators  against  society  and  law.  Being  a 
Southern  man  he  was  prepared  for  the  con 
tingencies  of  any  personal  issue  which  his 
anathema  might  excite,  and,  for  that  reason 
probably,  was  not  bullied  and  insulted  from 
the  Southern  side  of  the  House.  His  speech 
was  not  interrupted,  except  in  one  instance.] 

Mr.  Clemens  said  the  differences  between 
North  and  South  had  been  created  and  car 
ried  out,  to  their  ultimate,  by  systematic  per 
versions  of  the  public  sentiment,  in  both 
sections.  In  the  South  it  was  understood  that 
the  North  was  but  a  league  of  States,  seek 
ing  the  overthrow  of  Southern  institutions. 
In  the  North  it  was  understood  that  the  South 
desired  and  intended  to  monopolize  with  slave 
Territory  all  the  public  lands,  and  to  drive 
therefrom  free  labor,  to  convert  every  Free 
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State  into  common  ground,  \ 
for  the  recapture  of  colored  ! 
persons,  as  slaves,  who  were  j 
free,  and  to  put  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  I 
its  departments,  under  the  control  of  a  slave  oli 
garchy.  These  and  all  other  stratagems  that 
could  be  resorted  to  to  arouse  antagonistic 
feelings,  were  wielded  with  fearful  power 
over  turbulent  passions.  As  they  planted,  so 
they  reaped.  The  Whirlwind  was  now  born 
out  of  the  storm,  which  never  would  have 
been  created  but  for  the  bad  men  in  the  two 
sections — anarchists  in  heart,  and  morally 
diseased  in  mind.  No  anaconda,  with  his 
filthy  folds  around  the  banyan  tree,  threw 
out  the  venamous  tongue  and  yearned  with 
fiercer  passion  for  the  crushed  bone  and  the 
pulpy  flesh  than  he,  the  Abolitionist,  now 
expectant  of  his  prey,  yearned  for  this  long- 
proposed  repast.  Well  might  lie  cry  that 
the  day  of  jubilee  had  come  !  Well  might  he 
marshal  his  hosts  to  the  last  great  war  of 
sections  and  of  races  !  Defeated,  stigmatized, 
insulted,  scoffed  at,  ostracised  and  gibbeted 
by  his  countrymen,  he  now  gloated  over  the 
most  fearful  of  all  retributions.  His  deadliest 
foes  in  the  South  had  now  struck  hands  in  a 
solemn  league  of  kindred  designs,  and,  with 
exultant  tramp,  stolidly  inarched,  adorned, 
like  a  Roman  ox,  with  the  garlands  of  sacri 
fice,  to  the  eternal  doom.  At  this  moment, 
when  a  sudden  frenzy  had  struck  blind  the 
Southern  people,  this  picture  could  not  even 
be  realized  in  all  its  horrors.  When  he 
looked  at  his  country,  and  its  present  dis 
tracted  and  desolate  condition,  and  its  possi 
ble  fate,  he  felt  almost  ready  to  close  the 
quick  accents  of  speech,  and  allow  the  heart 
to  sink  down  voiceless  in  its  despair.  He 
would  refer  them  to  the  words  of  Lloyd  Gar 
rison,  and  demand  what  answer  would  be 
given  to  them  ?  [His  reference  was  to  an  ar 
ticle  in  the  Liberator,  which  appeared  a  few 
days  after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  in 
which  Garrison  said  that  "  the  last  covenant 
with  death  was  annulled,  and  the  agreement 
with  hell  broken  by  the  action  of  South  Caro 
lina  herself,"  closing  with  an  appeal  to  Mas 
sachusetts,  ending  with  the  words,  "  How 
stands  Massachusetts  at  this  hour,  in  reference 
to  the  Union — in  an  attitude  of  hostility?" 
Mr.  Clemens  also  quoted  from  a  speech  of 
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Wendell  Phillips,  delivered 
in  the  Music  Hall  at  Boston, 
a  few  days  previously,  in 
which  Phillips  declared,  uWe  are  dis- 
unionists,  not  for  any  love  of  separate  con 
federacies,"  &c.,  ending  with  a  reference  to 
South  Carolina,  "  and  Egypt  will  rejoice  that 
she  has  departed."] 

The  speaker  gave,  with  considerable  minu- 
tae  of  detail,  statistics  of  white  population 
and  of  slaves  in  the  Border  and  more  South 
ern  Slave  States,  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
as  he  said,  that  there  was  an  irreversible  law 
of  population  governing  the  question ;  and 
that  the  South  wanted  population  and  capi 
tal  rather  than  Territory.  If  secession  were 
allowed  to  be  carried  out,  he  would  show 
them  a  Southern  Confederacy  from  which 
every  man  would  turn  back  affrighted  and 
pale,  because  it  would  be  on  the  bloody  hand 
that  his  rights  of  property  would  have  to 
depend.  Slavery  cannot  expand  rapidly, 
either  within  the  Union  or  without  the 
Union,  so  long  as  slaves  remained  at  their 
present  high  prices.  The  only  mode  by 
which  Slavery  could  ever  expand,  was  to  re 
duce  the  price,  and  have  a  new  source  of  sup 
ply.  That  was,  in  fact,  the  real  design  of  the 
Coast  States.  Mr.  Clemens,  in  proof  of  this, 
referred  to  all  the  Southern  Conventions  of 
late  years,  and  cited  the  admissions  of  Messrs. 
Miles,  Bonham,  McRae,  and  Crawford,  in  the 
House,  to  show  that  the  object  was  the  re 
opening  of  the  Slave-trade.  Suppose,  said  he, 
that  they  do  not  get,  out  of  the  Union,  this 
equality  which  they  now  claim  ?  That  is  a 
little  problem  in  the  rule  of  three  which  will 
be  ciphered  out  if  these  events  are  much 
longer  pending.  The  Border  Slave  States 
might  as  well  be  prepared,  first  as  last,  for 
the  realization  of  the  truth.  But  where  was 
Slavery  to  expand  ?  If  the  South  left  the 
Union  she  would  never  get  as  much  of  the 
present  Territory  as  he  could  grasp  in  his 
hand.  A  war  of  thirty  years  would  never 
get  it  back,  nor  could  there  ever  be  extorted 
from  the  North  a  treaty  giving  the  same 
guarantees  to  Slavery  that  it  now  had. 
Where  was  Slavery  to  expand  ?  Not  to  Cen 
tral  America,  for  England  exercised  sover 
eignty  over  half  of  her  domain.  Not  to  Mex 
ico,  for  England  had  caused  the  abolition  of 
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Slavery  there  also.  Their 
retiring  confederates  ought 
not  to  forget  the  events  of 
1834,  when  George  Thompson,  the  English 
Abolitionist,  was  sent  to  enlighten  the  dead 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  In  this 
connection  he  cited  a  letter  from  Thompson 
to  Murrell  of  Tennessee,  in  which  was  this  sen 
tence  :  u  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  the 
object  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view."  In  the 
event  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  there  will 
be,  beside  the  African  Slave-trade,  other  ele 
ments  of  discord  and  agitation.  Slavery  was 
the  great  ruling  interest  of  the  extreme  States, 
while  the  other  States  had  other  great  inter 
ests  which  could  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 
It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Coast  States 
to  have  free  trade  in  manufactured  goods ;  but 
how  would  that  operate  on  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  Missouri,  Ken 
tucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  ? 
There  would  be,  therefore,  in  the  proposed 
Union,  an  antagonism  quite  as  great  as  there 
ever  has  been  in  this.  If  manufactories  were 
to  be  protected  and  encouraged  in  the  Border 
Slave  States,  their  white  population  would 
increase  so  fast  that  they  would  be  but  nomi 
nally  Slave  States,  and  would  finally  become 
Free  States.  He  appealed  to  the  North  to 
guarantee,  by  constitutional  enactments,  the 
principle  secured  by  the  decision  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Let 
us  feel,  he  said,  that  we  have  a  country  to 
save  instead  of  a  geographical  section  to 
represent.  Let  us  act  as  men',  and  not  as 
partisans,  and  the  old  Constitution,  now 
in  the  very  trough  of  the  sea,  with  battered 
masts  and  sails,  will  weather  the  storm. 

During  the  remarks,  Martin,  of  Virginia, 
had,  in  a  tone  of  much  excitement,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  member  "  should  not  be  al 
lowed  to  continue  his  traitorous  remarks."* 


*  A  correspondent  at  the  Capital  thus  wrote  : 
"  Both  sides  gathered  around  him,  and  while  the 
extremists  endeavored  to  distract  attention,  every 
word  told  with  unusual  effect.  As  he  had  not  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  motions  were  made  to  extend 
the  time,  but  objections  were  shouted  from  the 
South  side,  even  to  let  him  print  the  conclusion.  A 
more  thorough  exposure  and  dissection  of  false  pre 
tences  has  rarely  been  witnessed,  and  no  surprise 
was  excited  that  the  demagogues  and  conspirators 
should  have  winced  as  they  did." 


Washburn,  (Rep.,)  of 
Wis.,  addressed  the  House  washbum's  Speech, 
advocating  his  Minority 
Report  from  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three. 
He  insisted  that  the  Constitution  was  ample 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed  ra 
ther  than  amended.  He  gave  the  reasons 
why.  He  opposed  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority,  not  being  disposed  to  subject 
the  people  of  the  North  to  further  contempt. 
He  said  the  plain  question  was — and  it  would 
have  to  be  met — whether  they  shall  give  a 
slavery  guarantee  in  the  Constitution.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  New  Mex 
ico.  He  would  not  consent  to  bring  two 
more  Slave  State  Senators  into  Congress.  He 
would  not  vote  for  the  admission  of  a  Slave 
State.  If  new  Mexico  even  were  to  present 
herself  with  a  Free  State  Constitution,  still 
he  would  be  against  it.  She  has  not  the  ne 
cessary  population,  and  not  the  ability  to 
sustain  a  government.  But  one  thing  he  de 
sired  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  and  that 
was,  if  the  Union  was  once  dissolved,  they 
might  look  in  vain  for  its  reconstruction  on 
any  such  basis  as  it  now  stands  upon.  If 
reconstructed,  the  North  will  fix  the  terms 
of  the  reconstruction,  and  will  insist  that 
those  who  now  secede  shall  come  into  a  new 
Union,  if  they  come  at  all,  on  terms  of  equal 
ity  with  us.  But,  said  he,  if  disunion  comes, 
whether  it  comes  by  peaceable  secession  or 
through  fire  and  blood,  and  civil  war,  we 
shall  have  this  consolation,  that  when  the 
conflict  is  over,  those  who  survive  it  will  be, 
what  they  never  have — namely,  inhabitants 
of  a  free  country. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  (January  22d,)  Mr. 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  presented  that  States' 
Legislative  resolutions  directing  its  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  vote  for  the  Critten- 
den  resolutions,  or  for  any  other  measure 
looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Much  time  was  consum 
ed,  and  an  interesting  col-       Sealemitors°ded 
loquial  debate  had,  on  the 
question  of  the  seats  of  the  seceded  Senators. 
A  motion  was  made  that  the  Vice-President 
fill  the  vacancies  existing  in  the  Committees. 
That  officer  asked   instructions.      As   there 
was  no  record,  on  the  journal,  of  the  absence 
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of  the  Senators,  and  as  their  names  were 
still  called  on  the  roll,  he  asked  Senators  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  should  recognize  their 
absence.  Much  was  said  pro  and  con.  Ben 
jamin,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  journal 
be  corrected,  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Sena 
tors  from  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi 
have  announced  that  their  States  have  seced 
ed  and  resumed  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
General  Government,  and  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  amend,  that  Messrs. 
Yulee,  Mallory,  and  others,  have  announced 
that  they  are  no  longer  members  of  this  body, 
and  have  withdrawn,  and  that  their  names 
be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

After  further  questioning  and  personal 
opinions,  the  subject,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Crittenden  resolutions,  being  unfinish 
ed  business,  were  then  called  up,  and  Pow 
ell,  (Dem.,)  of  Kentucky,  delivered  a  lengthy 
and  somewhat  elaborate  speech.  He  repeat 
ed  that  he  had  advocated  sincerely,  every 
measure  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties, 
and  argued  that  a  division  of  the  Territories, 
as  proposed  by  his  col- 

Pfuveii's  Speech.  league,  was  just  and  equit 
able  to  all.  The  Territo 
ries  were  acquired  by  all  the  States.  By  the 
proposed  division,  the  North  gets  nearly  four 
times  the  quantity  of  the  South,  and  ten  times 
the  value.  He  thought  it  eminently  proper 
that  the  settlement  should  apply  to  all  future 
acquisitions,  so  as  to  take  the  question  for 
ever  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  contend 
ed  that  it  would  in  no  way  encourage  filli- 
bustering,  for  Territory  could  not  be  acquired 
in  such  a  way.  He  said  the  objection  that 
it  recognized  Slavery  was  not  well  taken. 
The  Constitution  did  recognize  Slavery,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  it  was  recognized 
everywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  He  claim 
ed,  also,  that  Congress  had,  on  many  occa 
sions,  recognized  Slavery,  in  treaties  and  vari 
ous  ways.  He  thought  there  was  no  need  of 
advocating  the  duty  of  protection,  as  protec- 
.  tion  was  the  plain  duty  of  every  Government. 
The  South  claimed  no  more  than  was  right ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  transmit 
the  institutions  of  our  fathers  to  posterity, 
they  were  willing  to  yield  far  more  than  was 
right,  and  yet  peace-offerings  seemed  to  be 


spurned.  He  was  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade  forever,  and  argued  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  requiring  States  to  deliver  up  fu 
gitives  from  justice,  and  also  in  favor  of  pre 
venting  all  invasion  of  States.  If  these  things 
were  fair,  he  remarked,  why  not  put  them  in 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  sectional  majorities.  He  referred 
briefly  to  other  proposed  amendments,  speci 
ally  to  one  denying  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
colored  persons.  If  the  Senators  are  against 
negro  equality,  why  should  they  not  be  will 
ing  to  put  this  amendment  in  the  Constitu 
tion  ?  He  believed  that  it  was  a  Govern 
ment  specially  for  white  men.  He  said  that 
the  Senator  of  Ohio,  (Mr.  Wade,)  asked  what 
the  charges  were  ?  He  would  repeat  a  few : 
One  was  that  bands  were  organized  in  Free 
States  to  steal  the  property  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Wade,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio.,  asked  for  a 
proof,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  the  fast  Underground 
Railroad  is  well  known.  He  had  read  a  let 
ter  of  a  member  of  the  House  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Cox,)  speaking  of  the  great  number  of 
slaves  carried  off.  This,  if  it  was  a  foreign 
country,  would  be  a  cause  for  war.  The  Per 
sonal  Liberty  bills'  were  also  another  cause 
of  complaint ;  such  laws  are  a  clear  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Wade  said  he  wanted  some  specific 
charge  against  Ohio,  so  that  he  could  answer 
it.  He  was  tired  of  hearing  general  charges. 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
had  refused  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  jus 
tice.  He  had  also  referred  to  a  letter  of  a 
colleague  of  the  Senator.  The  Republicans 
elected  a  candidate  on  a  platform  hostile  to 
the  South,  and  had  elected  a  President  who 
declared  that  he  would  not  vote  to  admit  a 
Slave  State,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Trumbull  said  it  was  directly  the  re  • 
verse  from  what  the  Senator  had  said. 

After  further  personal  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Powell  proceeded.  He  said  if  anything  was 
done  to  save  the  Union,  it  must  come  from 
the  Republicans.  He  would  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  right  of  secession — it  was 
useless  to  argue  the  point,  when  a  revolution 
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was  already  in  progress.  He  did  not  believe 
the  Constitution  gave  any  power  to  coerce  a 
Seceding  State.  It  was  madness  to  attempt 
to  preserve,  the  Union  by  force.  "War  was 
dissolution,  and  he  thought  that  these  reso 
lutions  were  just  and  satisfactory.  But  he 
would  not  speak  for  Kentucky  ;  she  would 
meet  the  crisis,  and  whatever  was  her  decis- 
sion,  he,  as  a  loyal  son,  would  obey  her  high 
behests. 

An  interesting  running 
Ohio  vs.  Virginia.  debate  then  followed.  The 
charges  against  Ohio  called 
up  Mr.  Wade.  He  remarked  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mason)  had  said  that  the  Le 
gislature  of  Ohio  had  refused  to  repeal  an 
unconstitutional  law.  He  did  not  believe 
Ohio  had  any  law  which  was  unconstitutional, 
and  he  thought  the  Senator  was  mistaken. 
The  law  framed  last  year  gives  further  secu 
rity  to  free  colored  people,  and  when  it  came 
up  this  year  before  the  Legislature,  it  was 
postponed.  That  was  a  mistake  of  the  Sena 
tor,  as  the  law  was  exactly  opposite  to  what 
he  (Mason)  supposed. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  of  Ohio  had  refused  to  repeal  a 
law  under  which  United  States  Marshals  had 
been  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Wade  said  the  only  law  of  Ohio  on  the 
subject  was  copied  almost  entirely  from  the 
law  of  Virginia,  and  such  a  law  ought  not  to 
be  repealed.  He  (Wade)  saw  no  reason  to 
compromise  with  anybody.  There  is  no  or 
ganization  in  Ohio  to  interfere  with  the  laws. 
He  did  not  doubt  there  were  escaped  slaves 
in  Ohio,  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  or- 
ganizd  company  to  aid  them  in  escaping. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  Governor  of  Vir 
ginia  made  a  demand  on  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  surrender  a  fugitive  who  had  com 
mitted  murder  and  arson  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  refused  to  deliver  him 
up.  The  fugitive  was  one  of  John  Brown's 
company. 

Mr.  Wade  said  such  refusal  was  not  pecu 
liar  to  Ohio.  It  was  a  vexed  question  every 
where.  In  reference  to  the  case  in  Kentucky, 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  took  precedent  from 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Powell  said  he  was  not  aware  there 
was  such  a  case  in  Kentuckv.  The  Governor 


of  Kentucky  could  not  have  refused  on  the 
ground  of  kidnapping,  as  that  was  not  an  of 
fense  in  Kentucky.  If  the  Governor  did  re 
fuse,  he  did  wrong. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  that  he  had  traced  some 
of  these  cases,  and  found  them  common  to 
all  the  States.  The  first  one  was  in  1791, 
when  the  Governor  of  Virginia  refused  to  de 
liver  up  a  fugitive  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  the  parties  to 
General  Washington,  who  was  then  President, 
and  he  sent  them  to  the  Senate.  Since  then, 
there  had  been  various  cases.  He  did  not 
think  this  could  form  a  subject  of  complaint 
now. 

Mr.  Mason  said  the  case  in  Virginia  occur 
red  before  there  was  any  law  respecting  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  by  Congress.  But  if  the 
Senators  think  that  the  contumely,  and  inju 
ry,  and  insult  heaped  on  the  Siaveholding 
States  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  to  be  ap 
peased  by  claiming  to  go  back  to  the  first 
wrong,  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  argu 
ment.  I  will  not  present  a  bill  of  indictment. 
The  history  of  the  country  shows  the  wrongs 
the  Siaveholding  States  have  received,  and 
they  will  determine  for  themselves  whether 
their  interests  and  safety  will  permit  them  to 
remain  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  simply  wished  to  show, 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  law  referred 
to,  there  was  not  a  clear  case  of  its  violation 
by  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Wade  said  that  all  the  complaints 
against  Ohio  came  back  to  one  thing.  They 
say  all  the  attempts  to  save  the  Union  come 
from  us.  You,  who  seek  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  and  who  say  you  are  about  to 
rebel  and  wage  war,  should  give  some  speci 
fication  wrherein  we  have  offended. 

Mr.  Mason  explained  that  the  case  in  Vir 
ginia  occurred  before  any  law  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject,  and  the  Attorney  Gene 
ral  of  Virginia  based  his  decision  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  law  authorizing  the  arrest. 

In  the  Senate,  Wednesday,  but  little  was 
done.  The  day  was  almost  entirely  spent  in 
a  personal  and  purely  partisan  warfare  over 
minor  matters.  Bigler  essayed  to  call  up  the 
Crittenden  resolutions.  His  motion  was  dis 
agreed  to— 24  to  27. 
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Mr.  Clemens'  "  Per 
sonal  Explanation." 


The  House  Session, 
Wednesday,  was  enlivened 
•with  some  words  by  Mr. 
Clemens.  Referring  to  the  official  report  of 
the  previous  day's  proceedings,  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Martin  had  made  certain  offensive 
remarks.  He  (Clemens)  had  not  understood 
them  at  the  time.  He  said  the  position 
which  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  take  in 
this  national  emergency  was  taken  deliber 
ately,  and  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
be  subjected  to  personal  defamation.  If  his 
colleague's  remark  was  intended  to  give  of 
fense,  he  pardoned  him,  for  the  reason  he  was 
now  laboring  under  a  physical  infirmity  with 
a  reeking  wound  received  in  a  personal  ren- 
conter.  Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  reminded 
Clemens  that  Martin  was  not  present.  Clem 
ens  was  not  aware  of  his  absence ;  but,  if  any 
one  was  desirous  to  cast  imputations  on  him, 
he  could  indulge  in  them  for  the  reasons 
stated.  He  could  conceive  of  men  who  would 
be  unknown  either  in  this  or  any  other  Con 
gress,  had  it  not  been  through  the  interpo 
sition  of  Providence. 

The  speech  of  the  day 
Etlicridre's  Speech,  was  by  Etheridge,  (Am.,)  of 
Tennessee.  It  was  an  ef 
fort  of  much  power  and  severity,  and  pro 
duced  a  strong  impression  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Its  plea  was  for  settlement  by 
compromise,  but  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards. 
The  patriotism  of  the  House  he  doubted. 
He  would  be  willing  to  submit  the  entire 
question  at  issue  to  a  jury  of  twelve  disinter 
ested  men,  without  a  word  of  argument ;  but 
the  House,  composed  of  two-hundred  and 
thirty-six  members,  by  its  inaction  and  sto 
lidity,  refused  to  adjust  differences,  and  stood 
by  to  see  the  revolution  hurrying  the  Union 
on  to  destruction.  He  felt  assured  that,  if 
the  people  of  the  country  could  be  made  arbi 
ters,  all  would  be  well;  and,  if  Congress 
would  not  act,  he  should  move  an  adjourn 
ment  of  the  quarrel  to  the  people.  Then  it 
would  be  settled,  permanently  and  satisfac 
torily.-  As  for  the  excuses  put  forth  by  the 
Disunionists,  for  their  monstrous  conduct,  he 
said :  there  were  Personal  Liberty  laws,  one 
cause  of  complaint.  Then  followed,  in  their 
category,  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  another  cause  of  com 


plaint.  Then,  as  if  tangible 
arguments  had  failed,  the  Etheridge' s  Speech 
Disunionists  urged  that  the 
respective  sections  were  not  homogenous,  and 
hated  one  another,  and  that  some  of  the 
Northern  States  were  for  Negro  equality. 
These  charges  constituted  all  the  allegations 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  which  they  had 
filed.  As  to  the  first,  he  confessed  that 
Personal  Libertv  bills  did  exist,  without  ex 
tenuation  and  without  excuse.  But  it  wras 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  these  obnoxious  bills 
would  soon  be  swept  from  the  statute  books 
of  the  Free  States.  That  was  the  only  charge 
that  could  be  sustained.  The  balance  of  the 
allegations  they  made  out  were  all  with  refer 
ence  to  things  which  never  happened,  and 
which  never  could  have  happened,  had  the 
Seceding  States  remained  in  the  Union, 
and  had  their  representatives  not  staid  at 
home.  He  was  assured  that  the  Personal 
Liberty  bills  had  been,  or  would  be,  struck 
from  the  statute  books  of  all  the  Border  Free 
States — from  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  To  be  sure 
they  were  still  retained  in  Vermont,  where, 
he  was  told,  a  fugitive  slave  had  not  been 
seen  for  forty  years,  and  which  was  as  inac 
cessible  to  a  slave  as  was  the  kingdom  of 
South  Carolina  to  him  at  that  moment.  Now, 
he  lived  within  a  day's  ride  of  three  Free 
States,  and  he  had  never  known  a  slave  to 
have  been  stolen  from  his  district  and  re 
tained.  He  had  known  of  one  escaping  and 
passing  through  the  district  represented  by 
liis  friend  from  Kentucky,  who  made  his 
way  into  Illinois,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  people  and  returned  to  his  owner.  But, 
had  the  South  ever  appealed  to  the  North 
to  repeal  their  Personal  Liberty  bills  ?  They 
had  done  no  such  thing.  They  said  the 
North  would  not  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  present 
Executive,  in  his  late  Message,  used  this 
language:  "That  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
had  been  executed  in  every  contested  case 
that  had  arisen."  They  knew  it  was  so. 
Every  attempted  rescue  had  become  a  mat 
ter  of  public  notoriety ;  but  it  was  not  so 
sedulously  made  known  that  fugitive  slaves 
were  arrested  every  day  in  the  Free  States, 
and  carried  back  to  their  masters.  There 
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was  no  fault  to  be  found 
Etheridgo's  Speech.  with  the  Fugitive  Slave 

law.  A  United  States  Com 
missioner,  appointed  to  carry  out  that  law, 
a  resident  of  the  present  kingdom  of  South 
Carolina,  had  assured  him  that  the  law  was 
as  stringent  as  human  ingenuity  could  make 
it.  And  would  you  dissolve  the  Union  for 
that  cause? 

Foiled  in  argument  so  palpably  unfounded, 
the  desperate  precipitators  find  a  cover  for 
their  designs  in  the  statement  that  the  North 
ern  people,  in  some  time  to  come,  intend  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  States.  He  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  it.  Standing  there  in 
his  place,  before  that  crowded  audience,  he 
avowed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
House  who  desired  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
States,  or  who  imagined  they  have  the  right 
to  attempt  it.  [Cries  from  Republican 
benches,  "  Not  one,  not  one."]  If  there  was 
such  a  man  he  desired  to  see  him.  Such  a 
man  would  deserve  the  execration  of  his  col 
leagues,  and  the  execration  of  every  man  who 
respected  the  Constitution  ;  and  yet  that  de 
claration  to  abolish  Slavery  was  made  by 
these  precipitators  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  could  be  given  by  a 
political  party.  He  asserted  that  no  'politi 
cal  party  that  had  ever  risen  in  the  country 
'had  given  such  strong  and  solemn  guaran 
tees  to  respect  Slavery  within  the  States. 
But,  this  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  politi 
cians  and  newspapers  of  the  South,  and  the 
opposite  doctrine  zealously  inculcated  into 
the  public  mind.  "With  regard  to  the  fear 
excited  in  the  Southern  mind,  of  a  determin 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  give  equal 
ity  in  every  respect  to  the  negro,  he  proceed 
ed  to  show  how  unfounded  the  charge  was, 
and  noticed  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  last  election,  that  issue  had  been  sub 
mitted  to  the  people,  who  refused,  by  a  ma 
jority  of  twenty  to  one,  to  extend  universal 
suffrage  to  the  negro. 

It  was  charged  against  the  North  that  it 
was  from  their  midst  that  the  John  Brown 
raid  came ;  but  he  would  ask  his  seceding 
friends,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  South 
Carolina  be  better  able  to  protect  herself 
against  raids  then  than  she  had  been  in  the 
past  ?  Now,  when  all  were  true  to  the  Con 


stitution,  when  each    man 
was  a  judge  and  execution-      EtherMge's  Speech. 
er  of  the  law,  and  every  con 
venient  tree  was  a  gallows  upon  which  to  hang 
those  who  violated   the  Constitution  in  the 
manner  of  John  Brown  and  his  followers,  it 
should  teach  every  one  that  they  had  a  code 
for  the   punishment  of  traitors,   as  stringent 
as  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Ethericlge  then  proceeded  to  an  exam 
ination  of  history  regarding  Territorial  ac 
quisition.  The  House  knew,  he  said,  that 
when  the  Government  was  ordained,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro 
claimed,  that  our  Western  boundary  was  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  he  asserted  that  from 
that  very  day,  at  the  instance  of  the  South, 
at  the  instance  of  Slaveholders,  the  area  of 
the  Government  had  been  enlarged  and  ex 
panded.  Every  foot  of  soil  that  had  been 
acquired  at  the  instance  of  the  South,  the 
North,  with  its  numerical  power  and  strength 
overshadowing  the  South,  had  willingly  yield 
ed.  Florida  and  Louisiana  had  been  thus 
secured  at  the  instance  of  the  South.  Flo 
rida  had  been  purchased  at  a  first  cost  of 
$5,000,000,  and  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  more 
to  remove  the  savages,  millions  more  to  build 
fortifications  along  the  deep  to  guard  South 
ern  commerce.  And  after  all  this,  little  Flo 
rida,  with  less  than  half  the  population  he 
represented,  goes  out  of  the  Union,  with  the 
fortifications,  with  the  public  lands,  with  un 
told  millions,  and,  worse  than  all,  carries 
with  her  the  prestige  of  the  unity  of  these 
States  !  Little  Florida  secedes,  which  could 
not  at  this  moment  protect  herself  from  the 
alligators  without  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
troops — [laughter] — this  very  Florida,  pur 
chased  at  the  instance  of  the  South,  with 
Northern  money  and  Northern  blood  !  He 
then  noticed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  also  at 
the  instance  of  the  South,  and  paid  a  eulogy 
to  Governor  Houston  of  that  State.  In  1850 
the  South  demanded  a  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
They  got  that.  They  first  demanded  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  They  got  it.  They 
then  demanded  its  repeal.  They  got  that. 
They  demanded  nothing  which  they  had 
not  got.  Now  they  demand  that  Slavery 
should  be  protected  in  every  inch  of  the  Ter 
ritories  of  the  United  States.  But  that  ques- 
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tion  was  decided  against 
Etheridge's  Speech.  them,  in  a  most  unmistak 
able  manner,  at  the  ballot- 
box;  and  even  the  Southern  States  themselves 
had  pronounced  against  that  demand.  The 
Government  had  been  in  operation  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  up  to  this  time  no  Member 
of  Congress  had  even  so  much  as  introduced 
a  bill  to  protect  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 
And  now  they  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Union 
because  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  had  re 
plied  to  their  demand  for  protection  of  slaves 
in  the  Territories,  that  all  they  should  ever 
have  was  non-intervention.  That  probably 
was  all  they  ever  would  obtain.  One  dis- 
unionist  said  that  he  wanted  protection  for 
Slavery  for  the  purpose  of  expansion ;  that 
Slavery  was  increasing,  and  that  in  fifty  years 
they  would  have  twenty  millions  of  negroes, 
and  consequently  they  must  have  room  to 
expand.  But  the  truth  was  that  they  needed 
no  expansion,  and  if  they  did,  they  could  not 
get  it,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Union. 

Recurring  to  the  studious  misrepresenta 
tions  made  to  the  Southern  people  by  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  he  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  history  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  gen 
tleman  (Col.  Memminger)  proclaimed  from 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  of  Milledgeville  to 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  doctors,  shortboys,  and 
everybody  who  stood  around,  that  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  or,  as  he  is  called  there,  "  Cannibal"' 
Hamlin,  was  a  mulatto ;  that  the  North  had 
elected  an  Abolitionist  to  be  President,  and 
a  mulatto  to  be  Vice-president.  That  absurd 
and  infamous  statement  was  believed  by  the 
masses,  and  now  it  was  generally  charged 
at  the  South  that  the  Black  Republicans  had 
really  elected  a  mulatto  to  office  !  You  heard 
this  charge  made  at  every  Southern  hustings 
— in  every  Southern  assembly,  and  any  denial 
of  it  was  taken  as  evidence  of  a  sympathy 
with  Abolitionism ! 

Leake,  of  Virginia,   here  interrupted   the 
speaker,  to  know  whether  he  was  speaking 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  or  on  the  side  of 
the  South.     The  scathing  reply  was :     "  I  am 
speaking  on  that  side  which  has  few  repre 
sentatives  on  this  floor — on   the  side  of  my 
country !" — Already  in  the  South  bold  men,  I 
educated  men,  chivalrous  men,  were  drilling  ; 
and  disciplining  the  military  forces.      Men  \ 


were  excited  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Etheridge's  Speech, 
war.  Men  believed  that 
Lincoln  and  his  cohorts  were  going  to  the 
South  to  apply  the  torch  to  towns,  hamlets, 
and  dwellings,  and  these  things  arose  from 
Southern  misapprehensions  of  Northern  men. 
To  allay  this,  to  stop  the  tide  of  revolution,  he 
would  vote  for  the  Crittenden  propositions. 
He  would  vote  for  the  proposition  he  had 
submitted  himself;  he  would  vote  for  the  re 
port  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ;  he  would 
vote  for  anything  that  was  of  any  value,  that 
had  any  principle,  and  that  would  relieve 
the  public  mind  from  the  apprehensions 
which  beset  it.  He  hoped  Congress  would 
eifect  something  to  stay  the  tide  of  revolu 
tion  ;  but,  if  nothing  could  be  done,  as  he 
said  before,  he  would  go  before  the  people, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  "  deadly  immi 
nent  breach,"  and  would  resist  the  wave  of 
disunion  to  the  last.  And  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst ;  if  his  State  should  be  dragged 
to  the  brink  of  the  fearful  precipice,  and  be 
made  an  unwilling  victim,  it  would  be  only 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  country's  ruin. 
And  now,  in  advance,  he  washed  his  hands 
clear  of  the  shame  and  of  the  crime  that  will 
attach  to  those  who  would  overthrow  public 
liberty,  and  raise  a  despotism  on  its  ruins. 
Wherever  the  flag  of  his  country  floated,  there 
would  he  go,  and  he  would  cling  to  it  in  this, 
the  dark  hour  of  her  peril,  with  all  the  sacred 
trust  and  confidence  of  an  enthusiast  clinging 
to  his  God. 

The  Speaker  here  laid 
before  the  House  a  commu 
nication,  signed  by  all  the 
members  from  Georgia — Mr.  Hill  excepted — 
announcing  the  secession  of  that  State,  and 
adding,  "  that  having  dissolved  her  political 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
having  thereby  repealed  the  Ordinance  of 
1788,  by  which  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
and  having  resumed  the  powers  heretofore 
delegated  to  her,  we  hereby  announce  that 
we  are  no  longer  members  of  the  House  of 
Rrpresentatives." 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Hill, 
of  Georgia,  in  which  he  said :  "  Satisfied  as  I 
am,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia, 
in  convention  now  in  session,  desire  that 
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ys  Pronuncia- 

meuto. 


State  no  longer  to  be  represented  on  this 
floor,  I,  in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  do  here 
by  resign  the  seat  I  now  hold  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  that 

State." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  having  the 
fl         addressed  the  House. 

,. 

The  gentleman's  reputation 
as  an  uncompromising  Anti-Slavery  leader  of 
the  radical  school,  led  his  hearers  to  expect  a 
speech  which  would  not  prove  to  be  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  He  did  not,  however, 
stir  up  the  elements  of  Southern  passion,  as 
Mas  usual  when  he  spoke.  Though  he  did 
not  abate  his  oft-pronounced  judgments 
against  Slavery  and  the  denunciation  of  Slave 
owners,  he  succeeded  even  in  pleasing  his  old 
antagonists.  Pie  said  he  felt  solemnly  im 
pressed  with  the  question  before  him,  and 
prayed  for  wisdom  from  on  high,  which  was 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  to  direct  his 
mind  that  he  might  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
such  language  as  befitted  the  occasion  and 
the  presence  of  this  audience.  He  then  argu 
ed  the  theory  of  our  Government  as  it  is  laid 
down,  briefly  and  with  philosophical  preci 
sion,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
fathers  made,  and  in  the  Constitution.  He 
said  the  wildest  dogma  was  that  of  secession, 
whicji  was  treason  and  rebellion,  and  crime 
against  God  and  man.  If  the  Government 
could  not  be  maintained,  it  was  a  mere  co 
partnership,  to  be  dissolved  by  a  single  mem 
ber  of  the  firm.  South  Carolina  could  not 
dissolve  the  Union  she  did  not  make,  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  States;  and  it 
was  miserable,  derisive  mockery  for  her  to 
attempt  to  absolve  her  people  from  allegi 
ance  to  the  Government.  He  alluded  to  the 
seizure  of  forts,  arsenals,  etc.,  and  in  this  con 
nection  was  speaking  of  coercion,  when  Mr. 
De  Jarnette,  of  Virginia,  rose  to  a  question  of 
order.  The  gentleman  was  not  speaking 
from  his  seat,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
House!  This  same  small  game  was,  at  the 
previous  session,  urged  against  Lovejoy  by 
his  opponents  who  were  anxious  to  annoy 
the  Illinois  member,  and  thus  to  parry  the 
force  of  his  merciless  blows.  On  the  former 
occasion  Mr.  Lovejoy  "showed  fight,"  and 
thus  lost  his  vantage  ground;  but,  with  this 
attempt,  he  kept  his  temper  and  his  audience 


admirably.  Under  pressure  of  the  disfavor 
excited  by  this  question  of  order,  it  was  with 
drawn,  when  Mr.  L.  proceeded. 

He  would  not  conciliate  with  rebels  in 
arms  against  a  Government  which  had  done 
them  nothing  but  favors.  Whatever  he  might 
do  under  other  circumstances,  never,  as  God 
lives,  would  he  vote  for  a  particle  of  compro 
mise  until  the  insult  to  our  flag  should  be 
apologized  for  or  avenged.  He  wanted  to 
see  this  Disunion  farce  or  tragedy  played  out. 
It  was  said,  in  compromising,  the  extremes  of 
the  Republican  party  must  be  cut  off.  He 
hoped  they  would  have  a  merry  time  of  it. 
They  would  be  acting  Hamlet  with  the  cha 
racter  of  Hamlet  left  out.  He  appealed  to 
his  Republican  friends  to  stand,  firm  and  de 
cided,  and  not  part  with  the  golden  oppor 
tunity  they  now  possessed  to  carry  out  their 
principles.  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord.  [Laughter.]  Some  of  them 
were  looking  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  compro 
mise,  but  from  his  soul  he  did  not  believe 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  disposed ;  he  would  stand 
by  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Chicago 
Platform.  If  he  or  an  angel  from  heaven  pro 
claimed  any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  ana 
thema  maranatha.  Let  him  be  accursed,  and 
the  people  curse  him.  [Laughter.]  As  to 
himself,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  if  one 
were  introduced  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists ;  not  that  he  would  not 
have  all  mankind  free,  but  they  had  no  con 
stitutional  power  thus  to  act.  He  would  not, 
however,  sacrifice  the  right  of  Freedom  to 
perpetuate  or  protect  Slavery. 

A  somewhat  singular  pro- 

,       -*T  A  Self-sacrificing 

position  was  made  by  Mr.  project. 

Montgomery,  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  that  all  members  of  the  House  should 
resign,  in  order  that  their  constituents  might 
immediately  elect  Representatives  whom  they 
could  specially  instruct.  It  received  little 
consideration  on  the  floor;  but  the  mover, 
not  to  be  intimidated,  drew  up  a  paper  em 
bodying  his  propositions,  which  he  circulated 
for  signatures.* 


*   The  pledge  or  proposition  read  as  follows  : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  the  XXXIYtli 
Congress,  convinced  by  the  various  votes  taken  on 
the  several  propositions  presented  for  our  consider- 
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marks. 


Mr.  McPhersou,  (Rep.,) 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
brief  and  pointed  speech. 
It  had  been  said  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution,  but  he  thought  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  conspiracy.  The  blow  comes 
from  those  who  admit  that,  long  ago,  they 
laid  the  plan,  and  carefully  prepared  the 
means  for  its  accomplishment.  In  alluding 
to  the  history  of  events  in  this  connection, 
he  said  the  Cabinet  officers  had  used  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  for  their  ne 
farious  purposes,  and  even  the  House  and 
Senate  Chamber  had  not  escaped.  He  char 
acterized  the  movement  as  despotic,  origin 
ating  in  disappointed  personal  ambition, 
and  nurtured  in  iniquity.  In  reviewing  the 
progress  of  events  he  said  one  thing  was  cer 
tain — the  Union  was  not  to  be  destroyed, 
for  the  people  would  maintain  it.  They 
would  neither  be  betrayed  nor  sold.  The 

ation,  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
any  measure  which  will  reconcile  the  existing  differ 
ences  between  the  sections  of  our  country  can  re 
ceive  a  vote  of  a  constitutional  majority,  and  as  none 
of  the  present  members  were  elected  in  view  of  the 
existing  troubles,  and  believing  that,  in  a  time  of  so 
great  peril,  it  is  proper  to  refer  this  question  to  the 
people  of  our  several  Districts,  propose  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  shall  resign,  to  take  effect 
on  the  21st  of  February  next,  and  that  we  immedi 
ately  provide  for  the  election  of  our  successors  by 
the  people,  who  shall  assemble  here  on  the  22d  day 
of  February  next,  and  to  these  representatives, 
bearing  the  instructions  of  the  people,  the  various 
propositions  of  compromise  now  pending  and  here 
after  to  be  proposed,  shall  be  referred;  the  election 
is  not  to  interfere  with  the  officers  and  employees 
of  this  House." 

To  this  he  obtained  the  following  signatures  : 
Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
Clemens,  Bocock,  Martin,  Garnett,  Jenkins,  Edmund- 
son  and  De  Jarnette,  of  Virginia  ;  Wright  and  Avery, 
of  Tennessee  ;  Rigg,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Tailor,  of  Lou 
isiana  ;  Davis,  Niblack,  Holman  and  English,  of  Indi 
ana  ;  Burnett  and  Stephenson,  of  Kentucky  ;  Smith, 
of  North  Carolina;  Whitely,  of  Delaware;  Larabee, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Scott,  of  California ;  Sickles,  of  New 
York  ;  Craig  and  Anderson,  of  Missouri ;  Simms, 
Brown,  Peyton  and  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky ;  Hughes 
and  Kunkel,  of  Maryland ;  Fouke,  Logan  and 
McClernand,  of  Illinois  ;"  &c.,  &c.  About  fifty  mem 
bers  finally  gave  it  their  endorsement. 


The  Dunn  and  Rust 
Difficulty. 


\  Government  was  th-eirs,  and  they  would  pro- 
'  tect   and    preserve   it,    even   if  their  chosen 
administrators  were  false  to  their  trusts,  their 
oaths  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Thursday,  in  the  House,  the  Post-route 
bill  consumed  much  of  the  day,  when  no 
thing  of  interest  transpired,  relating  to  the 
rebellion.  At  the  allotted  hour  the  consider 
ation  of  the  Corwiu  Report  was  resumed. 
In  the  debate  which  followed,  an  exciting 
personal  passage  occurred,  that  served  to 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  overbearing  insolence 
which  governed  the  treasonable  leaders  of 
the  South. 

Rust,  of  Arkansas,  having  the  floor,  said, 
as  a  member  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirty-three,  he 
had  entered  on  the  duty 
with  a  desire  to  do  whatever  he  could 
to  give  peace,  and  regretted  that  his 
efforts  met  with  no  proper  response. 
The  Committee  were  engaged  five  weeks, 
and  at  last  produced  a  miserable  abor 
tion  which  can  claim  no  paternity.  From 
the  first  day  they  sat  to  the  last,  the  pro 
ceedings  were  a  sham  and  a  mockery  to  the 
Southern  men  on  the  Committee.  As  it 
was  constituted  none  but  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  hoped  anything  from  it.  If  civil 
war  should  result,  let  the  responsibility  rest 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  refused  to  compro 
mise.  Arkansas  is  as  conservative  as  any 
other  State,  but  she  will  maintain  her  equality 
in  the  Union,  or  enjoy  it  out  of  the  Union. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  in  that  State  he 
read  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Legisla 
ture,  an  intelligent  and  influential  citizen,  to 
show  that  a  great  reaction  had  taken  place 
in  Arkansas,  and  that  most  conservative  men 
had  abandoned  all  hope.  In  answer  to  every 
appeal,  all  that  conservative  Southern  mem 
bers  on  the  Committee  could  get  was — 
"nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Chicago  plat 
form."  It  appeared  that  John  Brown  was 
the  martyr  and  hero  of  the  Republican 
party. 

This  last  sentence  embodying  what  its 
author  well  knew  to  be  a  libel,  was  uttered 
as  an  insult.  It  called  up  Dunn,  (Rep.,)  of 
Indiana.  He  replied  that,  as  for  the  Chicago 
platform,  it  explicitly  condemned  the  John 
Brown  raid  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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lie  (Dunn)  had  discharged  his  duty,  without 
reference  to  the  Chicago  platform,  as  did 
other  Republicans.  He,  therefore,  had  but 
one  response  to  make  to  the  statements  of 
the  other  speaker.  As  to  the  Republicans, 
or  the  Republican  platform,  sympathizing 
with  the  John  Brown  invasion,  everybody, 
North  and  South,  knew  it  was  an  infamous 
libel  on  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  any  gentleman,  in  this  time  of 
the  country's  peri),  could  give  circulation  to 
it.  This  rejoinder  was  expected,  since  the 
nature  of  the  charge  forbade  that  it  should 
go  uncontradicted.  It  was  made,  unques 
tionably,  with  the  hope  of  affording  the 
"  gentleman  from  Arkansas,"  an  opportunity 
for  a  personal  issue.  It  would  much  help 
him  with  his  constituents  if  a  "  Black  Repub 
lican"  could  be  sacrificed  to  his  practical 
aim. 

Rust's  reply  was  as  anticipated :  "  With 
reference  to  the  charge  of  'infamous  libel,' 
made  use  of,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  I 
hope,  is  responsible  for  it.  As  this  is  a  time 
of  war  we  •  must  wage  war,  and  I  desire  to 
know  whether  the  gentleman  announced  to 
the  House  and  the  country  that  he  was  res 
ponsible  for  what  he  said.  I  want  to  know 
that.  If  he  is  for  war  I  am  willing  to  accom 
modate  him  with  war." 

Dunn's  rejoinder  was  :  "  This  is  a  free  coun 
try,  and  the  gentleman  can  take  any  measure 
or  mode  of  redress  he  pleases." 

Rust,  excitedly :  "I  have  the  answer  which  I 
want  ! "  He  then  resumed  his  remarks :  If 
the  Republican  members  on  the  Committee 
represented  Northern  sentiment,  then  all  hope 
of  compromise  is  lost,  and  he  would  prefer 
that  all  the  Southern  States  should  be  blood 
stained  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  party. 
But  he  did  not  believe  they  represented  the 
people  of  the  country.  If  the  Union  should 
be  dissolved,  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  such  a 
way  as  would  give  an  opportunity  for  its*  re 
construction.  He  said  a  more  disingenious 
report  than  that  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  never  before  emanated  from  a  political 
partisan,  and  he  expressed  it  as  his  deliber 
ate  opinion  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Republican  party  to  abolish  Slavery,  wher 
ever  they  could.  He  believed,  and  could 
show,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  repudiated  the  Con 


stitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  that 
instrument  the  Southern  States  have  rights 

C? 

in  the  Union,  but  unless  there  were  effectual 
guarantees  given  that  it  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  that  it  was  framed,  he  should 
beg  and  implore  them  to  secede.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  the  Legis 
lature  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  resolu 
tions  declaring  that  State  out  of  the  Union, 
because  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

This  last  statement  met  with  a  positive  de 
nial  from  Gooch,  (Rep.,)  of  Massachusetts. 
He  demanded  the  production  of  the  reputed 
"  resolutions."  Rust,  u  to  put  the  gentleman 
in  a  wTay  to  be  enlightened,"  called  on  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  to  read  the  resolu 
tions  that  he  (Adams)  prepared  and  intro 
duced  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  on 
constitutional  grounds.  In  these  resolutions 
it  was  declared  that  Massachusetts  w^as  de 
termined,  as  it  doubted  not  other  States 
were,  to  submit  to  no  undelegated  power  in 
any  body  of  men  on  earth  ;  and,  further,  that 
unless  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  resisted, 
it  might  tend  to  drive  the  States  into  a  dis 
solution  of  the  Union,  and  furnish  new  cal 
umnies  against  republican  government,  <fcc. 

Gooch  replied,  that  the  resolutions  intro 
duced  by  Mr.  Adams,  many  years  ago  (1844,) 
into  his  State  Legislature,  afforded  very 
slight  pretext  for  their  exhumation  now. 
Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  replied  that  Rust's 
position  was  right — that  he  wrould  sustain 
him  in  it. 

Mr.  Dunn,  having  had  a  conference  with 
his  friends,  and  evidently  anxious  to  give  the 
belligerent  members  no  opportunity  for  re 
sorting  to  "  the  code,"  offered  an  explanation 
to  the  House,  whose  rules  and  decorum  it 
was  understood  he  had  infringed.  He  de 
sired  always  to  be  right  in  whatever  he  ut 
tered  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar 
kansas.  What  he  intended  to  say  was  this, 
namely,  that  the  declaration  that  the  Repub 
lican  party  sympathized  with  John  Brown 
was  a  libel  on  that  party.  He  did  not  intend 
to  use  offensive  language  to  the  gentleman, 
but  made  the  remark  believing  the  charge  to 
be  libeloub  on  the  Republican  -platform  and 
party. 

This  little  show  of  concession  only  made 
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Ferry's  Protest 
against  Treason. 


Rust  demand  that  Dunn  should  make  "an 
entire  retractation  of  his  remarks."  Dunn 
replied  that  "  he  had  rendered  the  explana 
tion  which  duty  required  him  to  make — he 
had  nothing  more  to  offer."  In  a  tone,  and 
with  an  air  which  betrayed  the  Southern 
"  master,"  the  Arkansas  man  said :  "  Very 
well !  we  will  see !" — implying  that,  of 
course,  the  necessary  retractation  would  be 
made.* 

Mr.  Ferry,  (Rep.,)  of  Connecticut,  followed. 
His  speech  was  not  mollified  in  tone  by  what 
had  just  transpired.  He  alluded  to  the  bold, 
yet  miserable  pretexts  put  forward  by  the 
conspirators  to  cover  the  infamy  of  their  base 
treason.  The  avowed  reasons  for  rebellion 
were  utterly  fallacious. 
Treason  had  not  only  lurk 
ed  in  the  Capitol,  but  it 
was  found  in  the  Executive  departments, 
shaking  hands  with  grand  and  petty  larceny, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  unholy  purposes. 
The  dissolution  of  the  United  States  was  of 
thirty  years'  growth.  The  Dred  Scott  de 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  that  Court,  and  the  Lecompton  policy 
destroyed  their  confidence  in  the  Executive 
administration.  Republicans  were  strangled 
out  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  same  fate 
must  be  meted  out  to  the  Union  portion  of 
the  Democracy.  Hence  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Convention  in  Charleston,  that  hotbed 


*  The  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Hindman  and  McClernand,  and  settled.  It  is  a  re 
markable  fact  that,  in  almost  every  instance  where 
Southern  insolence  became  so  intolerable  as  to  induce 
the  insulted  party  to  make  reply,  the  onus  of  an  "  ex 
planation"  was  thrown  upon  the  Northern  member, 
and  a  "settlement"  procured  at  the  expense  of  his 
self-respect.  The  honorable  exceptions  are  few, 
but  they  go  to  prove  that  where  a  defiant  spirit  was 
shown,  the  Southern  bullies  were  slow  to  press  an 
explanation.  The  "  affair"  between  Pry  or,  of  Virginia, 
and  Potter,  of  Iowa,  which  happened  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  this  difficulty  with  Rust,  is  an  illustra 
tion  to  this  point.  Such  men  aa  Potter  would  not  be 
"  called  out"  a  second  time  ;  and  such  men  as  Bur- 
linganie,  B.  F.  Wade,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
Stan  ton,  Howard,  of  Michigan,  were  not  apt  to  be 
insulted,  either  on  the  floor  or  ofl. 
36 


of  treason.  The  Union  is  a  delusion,  and  the 
Constitution  a  sham,  if  the  disunion  doctrine 
is  true.  He  was  opposed  to  all  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  would  maintain  it 
as  it  is.  He  would  never  recognize  property 
in  man,  nor  yield  protection  to  Slavery,  where 
it  can  be  profitably  employed.  To  consent 
to  this  would  be  a  monstrous  iniquity,  ab 
horred  of  God,  and  deserving  of  the  execra 
tion  of  the  civilized  world.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico,  and  dis 
sented  from  the  other  measures  recommended 
in  the  report  under  consideration.  He  feared 
to  compromise,  lest  he  should  dishonor  the 
Government.  He  appealed  to  the  Republi 
cans  to  stand  by  their  principles.  So  long 
as  there  was  open  rebellion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  threatened  rebellion  on  the  other,  it  was 
due  to  the  nation's  dignity  to  make  an  exhi 
bition  of  its  strength,  for  the  vindication  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Others  might 
do  as  they  pleased,  but  he  Could  not  com 
pound  with  treason  and  such  unnatural  guilt. 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  the  Pacific  Rail 
way  bill  consumed  the  day.  Mr.  Crittenden 
moved  to  postpone  its  consideration,  and  to 
take  up  his  resolutions,  which  he  deemed  to 
be  of  more  vital  importance,  at  that  moment, 
than  any  railroad.  He  said  he  had  heard 
something  had  been  reported  in  the  papers  as 
having  been  said  by  him  in  secret  session 
[see  note,  page  242].  He  had  never  autho 
rized  such  publication  at  all.  He  had  heard 
he  had  been  charged  with  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  coercion.  He  did  no  such  thing  ; 
but  he  did  say,  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  the  power, 
and  there  might  be  cases  where  such  power 
was  applicable,  and  ought  to  be  exercised. 
If  the  District  of  Columbia  should  attempt 
to  secede,  nobody  doubts  the  President  would 
have  the  power  to  employ  force  if  necessary  ; 
but  he  did  also  say  that  the  present  is  no 
occasion  for  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  coercion.  The  vote  to  postpone  the  Rail 
way  bill  was  lost — 20  to  26. 

No  further  action  of  a  national  nature  was 
taken  in  the  Senate  until  Monday.  During 
the  week,  great  numbers  of  names  had  been 
presented  from  various  sections,  attached  to 
memorials  and  petitions  in  favor  of  the  Crit 
tenden  Compromise. 
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The  House  session  of 
Nelson's  Speech.  Thursday  was  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Mr. 
Nelson,  (Am.,)  of  Tennessee,  declared  for  him 
self  and  his  constituents  strong  Union  senti 
ments,  thus  placing  himself  beside  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Emerson  Etheridge.  Without 
committing  himself  to  any  section  he  plant 
ed  himself  on  the  Union  policy.  He  censured 
Congress  for  its  inaction  on  the  great  ques 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  Union  was  melt 
ing  away  from  under  their  very  feet,  mem 
bers  discussed  the  matter  as  if  it  were  of 
transitory  importance.  The  two  causes  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  differences  are,  first, 
the  pride  of  opinion,  and  second,  party  spirit. 
To  adhere  to  these  in  the  present  crisis  is 
unworthy  the  representatives  of  freemen.  If, 
instead  of  disseminating  with  lightning  speed 
intelligence  that  nothing  will  be  done,  where 
by  hope  is  destroyed,  they  would  give  evi 
dence  of  an  earnest  disposition  to  perform 
their  duty,  there  would  be  more  probability 
of  agreeing  upon  some  plan  of  adjustment. 
He  advocated  the  Crittenden  plan,  which  was 
rallying  support  everywhere.  He  had  hoped, 
and  when  in  Committee  he  offered  the  restor 
ation,  in  principle,  of  the  Missouri  Compro 
mise  line,  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  both 
parties.  He  had  thought  the  Republicans 
would  support  it,  because  the  repeal  of  that 
compromise  was  the  origin  of  their  party. 
He  believed  that  if  both  houses  would  adopt 
the  Crittenden  plan,  peace  would  be  restored 
to  the  country,  and  that  a  majority  in  the 
Southern  States  would  acquiesce  in  it.  The 
South  have  suffered  grievances  from  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  obstructions  to  the  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  attempts  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  insurrection.  While  he 
advocated  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
line  and  the  Crittenden  plan,  he  would  not 
insist  upon  this  as  an  ultimatum,  but  as  the 
basis  of  a  settlement.  He  differed  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Rust,  who  yesterday  said  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirty-three  was  a  most  miserable 
abortion,  and  amounted  to  nothing  as  to  qui 
eting  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  the  gen 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  of 
fered  in  the  Committee  a  proposition  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  him,  namely,  a 
proposition  by  constitutional  amendment 


never  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  Nelson's  Speech. 
except  with  the  assent  of  all 
the  States.  This,  if  adopted,  would  go  for  to 
appease,  and  entirely  remove,  every  just  source 
of  apprehension  on  this  subject  from  the  Re 
publican  party.  Mr.  Nelson  adverted  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills,  the  Fu 
gitive  Slave  law,  &c.,  and  said  that  he  saw 
in  this  a  disposition  for  reconciliation  and 
accommodation.  Why  not,  then,  give  to  the 
South  in  a  constitutional  form  what  is  an 
nounced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  Territorial  question  could  be  settled 
by  restoring  the  Missouri  line. 

Stratton,  (Rep.,)  of  New  Jersey,  here 
asked  the  speaker  if  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  that  line  extended  to  the  Pacific.  The 
reply  was : — "  If  amended  to  suit  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country."  Mallory,  of  Ken 
tucky,  asked  Stratton  if  he  would  give  that 
line  by  constitutional  amendment?  The  New 
Jersey  member  replied  that  "  he  was  willing 
to  give  the  Missouri  line  in  its  original  lan 
guage."  To  this  sentiment  came  cries  of 
"  Good ! "  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House.  Nelson  then  added  that  he  was  will 
ing  to  receive  almost  anything  rather  than  to 
see  brother  arrayed  against  brother,  and  friend 
against  friend,  in  dreadful  strife,  and  this 
would  be  the  result  if  something  was  not 
speedily  done  to  quiet  the  disunion  feeling 
now  prevailing. 

Morse,  (Rep.,)  of  Maine,  here  interposed  to 
say  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Tennes 
see,  in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  Repub 
lican  party  intend  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Slave-trade 
between  the  States.  Mr.  Morse  said  that 
never  since  the  organization  of  the  Republi 
can  party  has  any  man,  North  or  South,  ever 
heard  a  Republican  take  any  such  ground. 
It  was  never  seen  in  any  Republican  platform 
or  speech,  and  the  Republican  party  do  not 
want  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  glad  that  the  gentleman 
has  thus  expressed  himself.  In  the  same  mes 
sage  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  it  was 
gravely  charged  that  the  Republicans  exalted 
murder,  insurrection,  arson,  and  heroized  the 
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perpetrators  of  such  crimes 
Nelson's  speech.        as  saints  and  martyrs ;  but 

notwithstanding  this,  Mr. 
Nelson  said,  if  you  judge  of  a  party  by  its  plat 
form,  it  distinctly  denounces  raids  and  inter 
ference  with  Slavery  in  the  States.  He  made 
this  remark  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Tennessee—"  let  jus 
tice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall."  [Ap 
plause.]  The  Governor  of  Tennessee  also 
says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  advocated  equality  be 
tween  the  black  and  white  face,  but  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  discussion 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  disavowed  any  such  doc 
trine.  He  (Nelson)  made  this  statement  here 
because  Secession  is  sweeping  over  Tennessee 
from  such  influences  as  this,  and  it  was  im- 
possil  >le  to  arrest  it,  save  by  compromise.  He 
then  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  re 
ceived  from  a  friend  in  Tennessee,  who  was 
as  much  a  friend  to  the  Union  as  any  man  in 
it.  The  writer  says  he  is  sorry  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  Secession  is  gathering  strength 
there,  because  the  Republicans  refuse  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  conciliation.  If  no 
thing  in  the  Way  of  compromise  is  done  by 
the  4th  of  March,  Tennessee  will  go  out  of 
the  Union. 

An  interruption  here  occurred,  made  by 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  which  called  up  others 
in  reply  to  preposterous  insinuations,  when 
Judge  Nelson  resumed,  alluding  to  a  remark 
in  the  message  of  Ex-Governor  Gist,  of  South 
.Carolina,  in  which  the  latter  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  pass  a  law 
to  prevent  the  introduction  therein  of  slaves 
from  the  Border  States,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  drive  those  States  into  the  disunion 
movement.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to 
put  herself  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion,  and 
the  Cotton  States  followed  her  lead.  Was  it 
right  to  drag  the  Border  States  into  Seces 
sion,  whether  they  are  willing  or  not  ?  As  a 
Tennessean,  he  raised  his  voice  against  ty 
ranny  everywhere.  He  would  raise  it  against 
tyranny  from  the  North,  and  all  attempts  to 
exercise  it  by  the  South. 

Mr.  Craige,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  re 
minded  Mr.  Nelson  that  other  Southern  States 
had  passed  laws  forbidding  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  and  said  that  shortly  after  the  John 
Brown  raid,  South  Carolina  sent  Commis 


sioners  to  Virginia,  propos 
ing  a  consultation    among       Nelson's  speech, 
all    the    Southern    States. 
But  Virginia  had  positively  refused. 

Mr.  Nelson  continued,  that  he  considered 
Ex-Governor  Gist's  movement  an  insult  to 
the  Border  Slave  States.  If  he  understood 
the  people  of  Tennessee,  they  were  not  to  be 
coerced.  They  would  not  submit  to  dicta 
tion  from  any  quarter  under  heaven.  [Ap 
plause.]  I  say  that  they  should  resist  this 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  and  they  should  re 
sist  it,  if  needs  be,  with  arms,  and  to  the 
death.  The  disunion  movement  does  not  re 
commend  itself  to  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
either  in  argument  or  in  the  manner  it  was 
gotten  up.  The  people  in  South  Carolina 
are  already  groaning  under  taxation,  and 
heavy  burdens,  and  if  Tennessee  should  fall 
into  the  movement,  the  tax-gatherers  will 
soon  be  at  every  door.  If  war  comes,  it  will 
not  be  fought  by  those  who  want  to  be  mas 
ters,  but  by  the  farmers  and  laboring  men. 
He  would  ask  them,  are  you  willing  to  sub 
mit  to  this  to  build  up  a  pampered  aristoc 
racy  in  the  South,  or  a  military  despotism  ? 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.]  Men  in  the 
South  are  afraid  to  speak  their  sentiments. 
Let  the  South  beware  of  a  military  despot 
ism  !  He  could  not  recognize  the  claims  of 
South  Carolina  to  secede,  for  he  remembered 
something  of  her  past  glory,  and  he  would 
vote  to  receive  her  once  more  into  this  Con 
federacy,  wrong  as  she  and  other  States  have 
acted.  Let  them  retrace  their  steps,  and  let 
us  all  do  just  and  right  towTard  one  another, 
and  if  we  do  this  the  present  difficulties  will 
soon  pass  away. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  most  happy. 
It  led  the  Southern  Unionists  to  hope  for  a 
common  rallying  point.  To  the  Republicans 
(taken  in  connection  with  the  speeches  of 
Millson  and  Clemens,  of  Virginia,)  it  strong 
ly  appealed  by  showing  that  compromise 
might  at  least  save  the  Border  States  to  the 
Union,  and  thus  defeat  the  plans  of  the  con 
spirators,  whose  programme  comprised  a  con 
federacy  of  all  the  Slave  States.  It  strength 
ened  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  compromise, 
and  equally  alarmed  the  disunionists. 

Leake,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  sought  to  parry 
the  force  of  Nelson's  conciliatory  declara- 
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tions,  by  a  violent  decla- 
Leake's  Tirade.  matiou  against  the  Repub 
licans,  as  a  party,  charging 
upon  it  the  authorship  of  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  staggered — the  North  had, 
in  its  madness,  sanctioned  crime,  canonized 
murder,  and  made  it  a  high  crime  and  mis 
demeanor  to  obey  laws  passed  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  the  North  which 
had  broken  the  unity  of  the  States ;  it  had 
refused  a  compliance  with  constitutional  ob 
ligations,  and  offered  a  premium  on  per- 


This  tirade  called  out  Sherman  and  Cox, 
of  Ohio,  who  showed  the  groundless  charac 
ter  of  the  aspersions  directly  levelled  at  Ohio ; 
and  Vandever,  of  Iowra,  showed  that  his 
State  was  not  amenable  to  such  censure. 
Pottle,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York,  answered  Leake's 
violence  in  a  temperate,  but 
Pottle's  Remarks.  determined  manner.  He 
assumed  that  every  griev 
ance  complained  of  could  be,  ought  to  be, 
and  would  be,  redressed,  in  a  constitutional 
manner — that  the  Constitution  was  supreme 
for  good,  and  tolerated  no  wrong  to  any 
section,  State  or  individual.  He  vindicated 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  from 
the  uncalled  for,  unwarrantable  and  evidently 
wicked  perversions  of  those  conspiring  to 
break  up  the  Union.  To  those  who  assumed 
an  attitude  of  irreconcileable  hostility  to  the 
incoming  Administration,  the  Republicans 
could  not,  and  would  not,  give  one  inch.  If 
compromise  is  asked  of  them  it  must  also  be 
given.  No  compromise  which  does  not  look 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  all  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  could 
receive  his  sanction.  The  North  is  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  will  vindicate 
the  flag  from  insult.  It  had  but  one  motto, 
"  The  Union — it  shall  be  preserved." 

Saturday's  session  was  characterized  by  an 
interesting  episode,  growing  out  of  a  reso 
lution  by  Grow,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  Select  Committee  of  Five,  appointed 
on  the  7th  instant,  be  in 
structed  to  inquire  whether 
any  secret  organization, 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  exists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and,  if  so,  whether  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


Coramis.sion  of 
Inquiry. 


ment,  in  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Depart 
ments  thereof,  was  concerned  therein. 

Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  did  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  and 
conceived  the  resolution  to  be  a  "miserable, 
contemptible  mode  of  engendering  bad  feel 
ing,  making  excitement  worse."  Grow'  pro 
tested  that  he  had  evidence  sufficient  to  base 
the  resolution  upon.  Branch,  of  North  Caro 
lina,  objected  to  the  resolution,  until  he 
should  see  the  Chairman  of  that  Select  Con* 
mittee,  (Howard  of  Michigan),  in  his  seat, 
and  feel  assured  that  it  met  his  approval. 
Grow  answered,  that  it  had  his  approval. 
The  following  passage  then  occurred  : 

Mr.  Grow — "  I  have  reason 

to  believe  there  was  such  a  de-        Exciting  Passage. 
sign  entertained  by  some  per 
sons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.    To 
what  extent  it  has  gone  I  don't  know.    For  that  rea 
son  I  offered  the  resolution.    If  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  don't  want  to  investigate  the  subject  they 
can  object,  and  that  would  afford  better  evidence 
that  there  is  something  in  it." 

Mr.  Burnett — "  I  have  not  objected  to  the  resolu 
tion.  If  the  member  says  there  is  reason  for  investi 
gation,  he  shall  have  an  investigation  as  thorough  as 
he  desires.  Therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  remark  that  objection  would  afford  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy." 

Mr.  Grow — "  I  demand  the  previous  question." 

Mr.  Maynard,  (Am.,)  of  Tennessee — "I  claim  the 
right  to  say  a  word  personally  to  myself." 

Mr.  Grow — "I  ought  to  have  said  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  yesterday  afternoon  objected  to  the 
resolution  because  of  the  fewness  of  the  members 
then  present." 

The  Speaker — "  The  question  is  now  on  the  adop 
tion  of  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Kunkle,  (Dem.,)  of  Maryland — "  I  object  to 
the  resolution." 

Cries  from  the  Republican  side,  "  Too  late." 

Mr.  Kunkle — "  I  announced  my  intention  to  ob 
ject  to  it  long  since.  As  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania  indulged  in  some  remarks  reflecting  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  as  he  desires  some  one  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  objecting  to  this  miserable  im 
position  or  reflection  on  the  people  of  Maryland, 
there  is  one  here  to  object,  and  I  am  he." 

Mr.  Grow — "  I  called  the  previous  question." 

Mr.  Branch — "I  said  I  would  object  until  the 
Chairman  came  in,  but  I  have  since  been  informed 
that  the  resolution  was  agreeable  to  him." 

Mr.  Kunkel— "  I  have  my  rights  on  this  floor,  and 
they  cannot  arbitrarily  be  taken  from  me  by  any 
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man.    I  have  a  right  to  object 

Exciting  Passage.        to    the    resolution,  under    the 
rule,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  recog 
nition  of  the  Speaker.    I  will  never  relinquish  my 
rights.    I  repeat  my  objection." 

The  Speaker  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  deprive 
the  gentleman  of  any  right,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  demanded  the  previous  question  before 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  was  recognized  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Kunkle  —  "  I  was  on  the  floor." 

The  Speaker  —  "  But  the  gentleman  was  not  recog 
nized." 

Mr.  Kunkel  —  "  I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman 
who  occupies  the  chair  is  not  well  disposed  toward 
me  at  any  time." 

Calls  from  the  Republican  side  to  order. 

Mr.  Craige,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Grow  —  "  I  have  demanded  the  previous  ques 
tion." 

Mr.  Craige,  amid  much  confusion,  indicated  his 
amendment  that  the  Committee  further  inquire  by 
what  authority  troops  were  stationed  on  the  south 
ern  side  of  the  Capitol.  Was  it  to  control  the  pro 
ceedings  here  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
mouth  of  cannon? 

Grow  carried  his  point,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted.  The  conspirators  were  fairly 
beaten.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  as  President 
of  the  Commission  to  Kansas,  proved  how 
dangerous  a  person  he  was  to  all  evil  doers, 
and  that  the  investigation  proposed  would  be 
most  unflinchingly  made  the  disorganizes 
had  good  reason  to  feel. 

Thomas,  (Dem.,)  of  Tennessee,  laid  before 
the  House  the  Resolutions  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature,  [see  pp.  247-248,]  in  response  to 
the  New  York  members. 

The  consideration  of  the 


resumed.  Clark,  (Dem.,)  of 
Missouri,  having  the  floor,  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  were  of  the  usual  cha 
racter  of  those  already  made  by  gentlemen  of 
the  Secession  school.  Being  hard  pressed, 
however,  he  confessed  that  "  he  would  first 
exhaust  all  constitutional  means  ;  but  he 
would  tell  the  Republicans  that,  unless  some 
thing  was  speedily  done  to  restore  peace,  and 
give  the  Border  States  guarantees  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  the  Union  cannot  be 
preserved  ;  and  they  will  go  where  they  can 
find  their  interests  better  protected.  He 


hoped,  however,  that  they  would  be  spared 
from  such  a  necessity." 

Mr.  Gilmer,  (Am.,)  ot 
North  Carolina,  followed,  Oilmen's  Speech 
in  a  carefully  considered 
speech.  It  was  listened  to  with  much  inter 
est,  as  indicating  North  Carolina  sentiments. 
His  views  were  "  conservative,"  and  his  con 
demnation  of  secession  hearty.  For  thirty 
years,  he  said,  South  Carolina  had  been  en 
gaged  in  trying  to  bring  Southern  mind  up 
to  its  present  point.  She  started  with  nulli 
fication  as  a  peaceful  remedy,  but  Jackson 
crushed  it  out.  Then  the  idea  of  secession 
was  born  and  studiously  nursed,  as  a  peaceful 
remedy  for  Southern  ills.  Nullification  could 
never  have  many  friends,  and  secession  would 
have  but  very  few,  were  it  not  for  that  decoy 
doctrine,  the  fruitful  and  seductive  recom 
mendation  which  was  attached  to  it,  that  it 
was  peaceful  in  character.  Coming  down  to 
the  history  of  events  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  said,  the  Democratic  party  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  nullifiers  and  seceders 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore.  Their  nulli 
fying  friends,  on  that  occasion,  relied  upon 
the  action  they  might  take  in  a  separate  Con 
vention,  which,  it  was  said,  contained  many 
prudent  and  patriotic  men.  They  did  not 
then  hold  out  the  idea  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  would  be  a  just  cause  for  disrupting 
the  Government.  They  held  out  the  fact 
that  they  have  made  a  Union  nomination,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  ticket  Union- 
loving  men.  But  when  they  were  charged 
with  having  had  a  design  to  disrupt  the 
Government  in  case  they  were  defeated,  and 
in  case  Lincoln  was  elected,  these  men  almost 
universally  and  generally,  throughout  the 
South,  denied  the  charge  most  manfully.  The 
men  who  controlled  that  party — the  men 
who  were  first  on  the  Breckenridge  ticket, 
and  who  declared  that  nullification  was  peace 
ful,  and  secession  was  a  proper  and  peaceful 
remedy — where  were  they  now  ?  They  were 
scattered  everywhere  over  the  Southern 
States,  doing  all  they  could  to  destroy  the 
Government  and  break  up  the  Union.  No 
counsel  for  delay,  for  cairn  consideration, 
came  from  them;  but  the  wild  and  inflam 
mable  dispatches  which  flew  over  the  South, 
to  fire  the  Southern  heart,  betrayed  their 
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baleful  influence  in  subvert- 
Giimer's  Speech.  jng  tiie  sentiments  of  the 
people  to  destroy  the  Union. 
Mr.  Gilmer  then  adverted  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  Virginia  manifesto,  [Seepage 
247.]  It  contained  two  propositions,  alike 
fallacious  and  destructive,  namely,  that  Vir 
ginia's  only  safety  was  to  leave  the  Union, 
and,  second,  that  such  a  course  was  the  only 
way  to  reconstruct  the  Union.  He  also  ad 
verted,  in  the  same  connection,  to  Senator 
Clingman's  letter  to  a  leading  North  Carolina 
paper,  in  which  the  Senator  explicitly  warn 
ed  the  people  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  Republican  party  to  subjugate  the 
South,  and,  finally,  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
States  even  at  the  risk  of  civil  war !  There 
was  a  purpose  in  this  most  wicked,  most 
baleful  misrepresentation  to  the  people;  but, 
he  knew  if  the  people  of  the  Border  States 
could  be  assured  that  the  object  of  these  men 
who  were  hurrying  the  South  into  extremes 
was  to  break  up  the  Union,  they  would  shud 
der  with  horror  at  the  very  idea,  as  the  men 
who  voted  for  Breckenridge  would,  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  had  they  been  told, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  told,  that  the 
men  who  put  Mr.  Breckenridge  in  nomina 
tion  intended  to  break  up  the  Union  if  they 
failed.  They  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  assisting  in  such  a  work.  The  honest 
farmers  and  mechanics  and  traders  of  the 
South  would  shudder  if  they  were  told  that  | 
the  movement,  represented  to  them  as  one  i 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  securing  South 
ern  rights  under  a  reconstruction  of  the  Gov 
ernment,  was,  in  fact,  designed  by  the  men 
of  the  Baltimore  platform,  to  dissever  the 
Union  and  break  up  the  Government.  The 
men  of  the  South  would  shudder  at  the  great 
mistake  they  had  made-  in  voting  in  compli 
ance  with  those  secessionists  and  disunion- 
ists.  They  might  as  well  hope  to  put  to 
gether  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  watch, 
after  it  had  been  broken  into  atoms  by  the 
heavy  strokes  of  a  sledge-hammer,  as  to  hope 
for  a  reconstruction  of  this  Government  and 
Union,  after  a  virtual  separation. 

The  speaker  earnestly  pressed  the  readop- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  did 
not  advocate  concession  because  of  revolution ; 
but  thought  that,  immaterial  as  the  conces- 


I  sion  was,  it  would  disarm 

j  the  false  statements  so  sedu-       Gilmer's  Speech. 

j  lously  made  to  bewilder  and 

j  lead  astray  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people. 
Only  prove  to  them  the  baseness  of  the  repre 
sentations  made,  and  the  power  of  the  conspi 
rators  for  harm  would  be  gone.  He  said : — 
"  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  Avould 
put  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  say  that  he  be 
lieved  that  the  concession  would  make  one 
Slave  State  more  or  less,  or  the  Free  States 
one  more  or  less.  Let  them  do  this,  and  the 
question  would  be  settled  forever,  and  those 
disunionists  who  were  still  among  them  would 
go  hence,  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
their  teeth,  at  the  downfall  of  all  their  cher 
ished  hopes  and  ambitious  designs." 

He  elaborated  on  the  various  propositions 
made,  and  favored  that  of  Mr.  Corwin  as  best 
to  allay  excitement,  to  restore  confidence,  and 
to  save  the  Border  States  from  the  revolution. 
He  thus  closed : — 

"  If  these  things  go  on  unchecked,  then  civil  war 
is  inevitable.  Then  prepare  to  see  your  country 
laid  waste,  all  the  channels  of  communication  and 
trade  broken  up,  their  shipping  destroyed  and  their 
commerce  ruined,  their  fields,  drenched  with  blood, 
and  their  homes  desolated.  Then  would  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  reproachfully  ask  them,  why  it 
was  they  had  done  nothing  to  ward  off  the  calamities 
of  the  land  ?  Why  did  they  not  say  something,  when 
they  had  the  opportunity,  that  would  have  averted 
those  terrible  evils?  In  those  days  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  might  have  done  to  save  their  country 
from  this  saturnalia  of  horrors  will  come  to  torment 
them,  and  then  a  harvest  of  punishment  will  be  in 
that  retrospection.  He  would  ask  them  while  there 
was  yet  time,  would  they,  on  a  mere  abstraction, 
the  surrender  of  which  could  do  them  no  harm,  pre 
cipitate  ruin  on  the  country  ?  He  begged  gentlemen 
to  take  these  things  to  heart,  and  offer  this  basis  of 
conciliation  to  their  brethren  of  the  South.  He  would 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  men,  North  or  South,  who 
would  at  this  time,  in  the  dread  hour  of  impending 
calamity  upon  them,  here  now  in  this  Congress,  not 
unite  heart  and  hand  to  settle  this  terrible  contro 
versy  by  yielding  a  petty,  trifling  abstraction." 

This  speech,  so  excellent  in  spirit,  so 
strong  in  fact,  so  suggestive  for  action,  stood 
out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  wild  logic  and 
irrational  statements  of  Mr.  Clingman.  North 
Carolina's  misfortune  was  to  have  been  mis 
represented  by  her  Senator,  for  it  is  incontest- 
ible  that  Mr.  Gilnier,  at  the  date  under  con- 
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sideration,  embodied  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  his 
really  conservative  Stale. 

Mr.  Alley,  (Rep..)  of 
Alloy's  Speech.  Massachusetts,  followed. 
He  wondered  at  disunion, 
since,  to  the  South  especially,  it  was  suicide. 
The  North,  he  conceded,  would  at  first  suf 
fer,  but  her  gigantic  resources  would  soon 
recover  from  the  changes  of  trade,  when  she 
would  open  for  herself  new  channels  equal  to 
all  her  requirements.  Indeed,  he  thought 
the  North  would  be  better  off,  commercially, 
so  long  as  there  was  such  a  want  of  harmony 
and  confidence  between  the  two  sections. 
To  expect  the  North,  which  stood  upon  the 
Constitution,  which  adopted  the  old  and 
long-settled  views  of  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  other  fathers  of  the  Government  on  the 
question  of  Slavery,  was  going  to  humble  it 
self  before  the  arrogance  of  the  Slave  power 
was  simply  preposterous.  The  North  stood, 
on  that  question,  precisely  wrhere  the  great 
men  of  the  South  had  always  stood  until 
within  a  very  recent  period.  Because  the 
South  had  changed  front  was  no  reason  why 
the  North  should  do  the  same,  and  abandon 
its  deep-rooted  convictions  in  giving  consti 
tutional  guarantees  and  protection  to  Sla 
very.  The  North  had  no  power,  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  but 
they  would  be  degenerate  sons  of  most  wor 
thy  sires  if  they  consented  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  South,  he 
said,  had  had  possession  of  the  National  Gov 
ernment  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
her  sons  had  monopolized  a  large  share  of 
the  offices  and  emoluments,  and  received  the 
lion's  share  of  appropriations.  The  North 
had  paid  for  many  years  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue,  and  most  of  it  had 
been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  South.  The 
South,  in  its  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  and 
its  propagandism,  had  a  parallel  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  who  was  a  propagandist  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion-  To  serve  that 
interest,  he  abused  his  powrer,  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  was  driven  into  exile  as  a 
reward  for  his  tyranny.  So  it  was  with  the 
Slave  Power — it  had  been  driven  into  exile, 


he  trusted,  as  returnless  as  that  of  James  II. 
Revindicated  Massachusetts;  she  would  be 
true  to  all  her  constitutional  obligations. 
Her  fidelity  to  the  Union  was  but  the  record 
of  her  history.  He  vindicated  her  Governor, 
and  said  that  Massachusetts  had  had  twenty- 
one  Governors  since  1780 — all  of  them  able 
and  distinguished — most  of  them  eminent — 
some  of  them  illustrious  men,  and,  in  every 
thing  that  constituted  true  greatness  of  mind 
and  character,  not  one  among  them  all  was 
superior  to  John  A.  Andrew.  He  had  faith 
in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Ameri 
can  people,  and  if  they  were  true  to  their 
convictions,  they  had  a  future  most  hopeful, 
a  mission  most  important,  a  destiny  most 
glorious. 

A  review  of  this  week's 
proceedings  will  show  that  Resume, 

the  disunion  movement  had 
bitter  opponents  in  Southern  men,  and  that, 
could  they  have  been  heard  effectually  by  the 
'  people  of  the  Border  States,  both  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  would  have  been  spared 
the  dreadful  plunge.     But,  so  true  is  it  that 
the  machinations  of  the  Evil  One  are  more 
potent  with  men  than  the  quiet  promises  of 
!  Angels,  that  the  revolution  gained  force  even 
I  as  there  dawned  hope  of  staying  it.     The 
disunion  leaders  at  Washington   fairly  bur 
dened  the  mails  to  the  South  with  their  trea 
sonable  and  baleful  correspondence  and  docli- 
ments.     Did  a  member  from  a  Slave  State 
make  a  Union  speech,  immediately  there  was 
dispatched  to  his  district  such  a  counter-flood 
of  falsehood  and  calumny  as  not  only  impair 
ed  his  own  standing  with  his  constituents, 
but  added  immeasurably  to  the  disunion  sen- 
I  timent.     It  was  by  such  means — means  whose 
!  invention  would  have  added  new  lustre  to 
Machiavel's    crown    of  dishonor — that  Ten 
nessee,  North   Carolina  and  Virginia  were 
given  up  to  the  embraces  of  the   monster 
'  whose  very  breath  was  political  and  social 
poison.     We  can  imagine  that  the  Angels  of 
Darkness  bore  to  Lucifer's  court  glad  tidings 
;  during  those  eventful  days — that  his  galleries 
'  of  glory  became   lustrous  with   the   records 
of   America's    dishonored   and   dishonoring 
!  sons. 
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Out?i!e  Pressure  for 
Compromise. 


EVENTS  of  the  closing  \ 
week  of  January,  tended  to 
demonstrate  the  improba 
bility  of  any  settlement  of  the  vexed  questions 
between  the  North  and  South.  A  very  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Congress,  by 
petitions,  by  letters,  by  special  deputations, 
and  by  eminent  men  who  gathered  at  the 
Capital  to  lend  their  influence  to  compro 
mise.  A  delegation  of  thirty-three  citizens, 
from  Philadelphia,  representing  fifty  thousand 
working  men  of  that  city,  visited  Washing 
ton  January  30th.  In  a  call  upon  Senator 
Crittenden,  they  stated  their  object  to  be  to 
testify  their  love  for  the  Union  and  their  de 
sire  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  by  Congress.  Delegations  were 
also  present  from  New  York  and  Boston,  un 
derstood  to  represent  the  commercial  inter 
ests  of  those  great  business  centres.  They, 
too,  favored  the  Crittenden  propositions, 
and  urged  powerful  monetary  reasons  why 
a  settlement  should  be  made.  Great  in 
fluence  was  exerted  by  the  voice  from 
Wall  street,  A  conference  of  members  of 
the  Border  States  was  held,  January  30th, 
at  the  request  of  the  delegation  from  New 
York  city.  The  delegation  urged  that,  as 
the  Republicans  would  not  receive  the  Crit 
tenden  resolutions,  some  other  practical  pro 
position  should  be  devised  which  did  not  re 
quire  any  surrender  of  principle  at  their  hands. 
Several  members  from  the  Border  Slave  States 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  Corwin 
propositions,  "with  proper  modifications," 
and  even  the  lately  belligerent  Rust,  of  Ar 
kansas,  is  represented  as  having  exhibited  a 
conciliatory  disposition — so  humanizing  and 
harmonizing  was  the  power  of  gold.  Al 


though  no  definite  proposition  grew  out  of 
the  Conference,  it  was  conceived  to  have  done 
much  good  in  lessening  the  divisions  between 
the  widely  dissevered  parties. 

Dispatches  to  the  Asso 
ciated   Press,  from   Wash-       News  Dispatches, 
ington,  January  28th,  made, 
among  others,  the  following  announcements : 

"  Affairs  wear  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  A  large 
number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  are  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  contribute  to  a  restoration  of  good 
feeling  between  the  two  sections.  The  repeal  of 
the  Personal  Liberty  bill  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
late  action  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on  the  same  sub 
ject  are  hailed  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  as  har 
bingers  of  peace. 

"  The  Boards  of  Trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
paid  their  respects,  to-day,  to  President  Buchanan 
and  to  Senators  Douglas,  Seward  and  others.  In 
their  interview  with  the  President  he  said :  "  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  shall  enjoy  his  accession  to  power  as  much 
as  I  do  my  retirement  from  it,  he  will  be  a  happy 
man."  Senator  Seward,  in  the  course  of  his  con 
versation  with  the  Members  of  the  Boards,  said: 
"  Heretofore  the  cry  has  been  raised  to  save  the 
Union,  when  the  Union  was  not  in  danger.  I  tell 
you,  my  friends,  the  question  of  Slavery  is  not  now 
to  be  taken  into  account.  We  must  save  the  Union. 
Then  we  save  all  that  is  worth  saving. 

"  The  great  point  now  aimed  at  by  the  friends  of 
the  Union  is  to  avoid  all  pretext  for  a  collission  by 
the  Seceding  States,  in  the  hope  that  the  '  sober, 
second  thought  of  the  people,'  if  adjustment  meas 
ures  shall  be  presented,  will  induce  them  to  resume 
their  connection  with  the  Federal  Government. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Union  are  much  encou 
raged  by  the  prompt  responses  to  the  invitation 
for  Commissioners  from  the  several  States  to  meet 
in  Convention  here  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  it  is 
believed  the  action  of  the  Convention  will  command 
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the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  both  brandies  of 
Congress. 

"  It  is  now  certain  that  private  letters  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  friends  to  con 
ciliation  and  compromise,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
indicates  the  Border  State  resolutions  as  a  reason 
able  basis  of  adjustment.  The  assurance  is  given 
that  this  information  is  reliable.  Soon  after  the 
Electoral  vote  shall  be  counted  in  the  presence -of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  second  Wednes 
day  in  February,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  acquaint  the 
public  with  his  views  on  the  pending  crisis.  Here 
tofore  he  has  not  felt  that  it  was  proper  for  him,  in 
advance  of  the  official  declaration  of  his  election,  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  direction  of  political 
affairs/' 

This  latter  dispatch  crea- 

Mr.  Lincoln's  ,     -,  ,  ,. 

Position.  ted  much  remark,  particu 

larly  in  Republican  circles, 
with  whom  compromise  by  concession  was 
rapidly  becoming  unpopular.  It  received, 
however,  an  early  rejoinder  from  Springfield, 
111.  The  Journal,  of  that  city,  understood  to 
speak  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  its  issue  of  January 
29th,  said  :  "  The  country  may  rest  assured 
that  in  Abraham  Lincoln  they  have  a  Repub 
lican  President — one  who  will  give  them  a 
Republican  Administration.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
not  committed  to  the  Border  State  Compro 
mise,  nor  to  any  other.  He  stands  immovably 
on  the  Chicago  Platform,  and  he  will  neither 
acquiesce  in,  nor  counsel  his  friends  to  acqui 
esce  in,  any  compromise  that  surrenders  one 
iota  of  it." 

This  was  confirmed  by  an  editorial  in  a 
leading  Republican  journal  of  New  York  city, 
which,  in  its  issue  of  the  30th,  said  of  the 
news  dispatch: 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  statements 
are  false  and  calumnious.  We  have  the  best  author 
ity  for  saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  opposed  to  all  con 
cessions  of  the  sort.  We  know  that  his  views  are 
fully  expressed  in  his  own  language  as  follows  :" 

1 1  will  suffer  death  before  I  will  consent  or  advise  my 
friends  to  consent  to  any  concession  or  compromise  which 
looks  like  buying  the  privilege  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Government  to  which  we  have  a  constitutional  right ;  be 
cause,  whatever  I  might  think  of  the  merit  of  the  various 
propositions  before  Congress,  I  should  regard  any  conces 
sion  in  the  face  of  menace  as  the  destruction  of  the  Govern 
ment  itself,  and  a  consent  on  all  hands  that  our  system  shall 
be  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  existing  disorganized 
state  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  But  this  thing  will  hereafter  be, 
as  it  is  now,  in  the  bauds  of  the  people  ;  and  if  they  desire 
to  call  a  Convention  to  remove  any  grievances  complained 
of,  or  to  give  new  guarantees  for  the  permanence  of  vested 
rights,  it  is  not  mine  to  oppose.'  " 
37 


The  same  journal  added,  as  to  the  real  atti 
tude  of  the  party : 

"  This  is  not  only  to  be  taken  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  de 
claration  of  his  own  views,  but  it  amply  expresses 
the  conviction  of  every  unshaken  Republican  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  hour.  First  inaugurate  the  new  Ad 
ministration  and  determine  the  question  of  questions 
whether  we  have  a  Government,  or  only  a  Mexican 
anarchy  ;  and  when  that  problem  is  disposed  of,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  and  settle  matters 
of  inferior  consequence." 

The  speeches  made,  dur 
ing  the  week,  by  leading  Position  of  bis  Party. 
Republicans  confirmed  this 
view.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  Adams,  of  Massa 
chusetts,  Seward,  of  New  York,  Conkling,  of 
New  York,  and  others,  while  they  deprecated 
a  course  likely  to  precipitate  matters,  still 
were  so  firm  in  their  Union  sentiments,  and 
so  resolute  in  demanding  the  fullest  obedience 
to  the  laws,  that  the  country  felt  their  minds 
were  made  up  against  concessions  to  the  ex 
tent  demanded.  Both  Messrs.  Seward  and 
Adams  were  ^eminently  conciliatory ;  both 
strove  so  to  harmonize  feelings  as  to  place 
the  responsibility  of  further  revolution  on  the 
Border  Slave  States.  But,  the  stern  fact  that 
South  Carolina  disdained  to  be  represented 
at  the  "  Peace  Congress  "  [see  page  256,]  and, 
speaking  for  the  States  soon  to  gather  at 
Montgomery  to  establish  a  new  Confederacy, 
gave  indications  that  no  settlement  was  want 
ed  or  was  possible,*  the  declarations  of  with 
drawing  members,  and  of  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
proving  that  concessions  would  prove  futile 


*  The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  its  issue  of  January 
25th,  expressed  the  feeling  of  its  partisans  as  re 
garded  compromise  in  these  words : — "What  remains 
to  us  still,  to  be  surrendered  by  compromise?  Our 
homesteads,  agriculture,  slaves,  wives,  and  children. 
And  these  may  very  soon  go,  where  a  people  are 
represented  by  those  who  seom  to  have  compromised 
away  their  own  manhood.  Verily,  the  attitude  they 
now  exhibit,  supplicants  at  the  feet  of  Black  Repub 
licanism,  for  simple  words  of  fraud  and  evasion, 
which  will  enable  them  still  to  compromise  away 
the  rights  and  securities  of  a  people,  strips  them  of 
all  claim,  whether  as  men  of  sense  or  men  of  honor ; 
and,  if  Black  Republicans  should  spurn  them,  as  An 
tonio  spurned  and  spat  upon  Shylock,  their  proper 
speech  would  be,  in  the  language  of  Maworm  in  the 
play:  '  We  loves  to  be  contemptible !'  " 
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to  restore  the  seceded  States — all  tended  to 
confirm  the  conviction  prevailing,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  all  the  Free  States,  that  compro 
mise  would  not  only  prove  useless  but  would 
savor  of  weakness,  and  must,  therefore,  in  no 
small  degree,  commit  the  new  Administration 
to  a  line  of  policy  at  once  embarrassing  and 
humiliating.  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  unques 
tionably  was  wisely  chosen,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned;  and  daily  the  public  mind  be 
came  convinced  that  his  "non-committalism," 
at  least,  was  prudent  and  sagacious. 

The  appointment,  by  the  Governors  and 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  of  "  Com 
missioners  "  to  the  "  Peace  Congress,"  pretty 
clearly  indicated  the  character  of  that  assem 
blage  of  men.  As  a  general  thing  "  conser 
vatives"  were  chosen.  So  decidedly  did  the 
cool  and  cautious  element  predominate  that 
it  was  called  "the  Old  Gentlemen's"  Con 
gress.  The  appointments,  as  announced,  were 
as  follows : 

Pennsylvania  :  Win.  M.  Meredith,  Ex-Gov. 
Pollock,  David  Wilmot,  Judge  Thos.  White, 
Thos.  E.  Franklin,  A.  W.  Lodfnis,  and  Wm. 
McKennan. 

Ohio:  Ex-Gov.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Hon. 
Thos.  Ewing,  Judge  J.  C.  Wright,  Wm. 
Groesbeck,  Judge  Reuben  Hitchcock,  Judge 
J.  T.  Backus,  and  V.  B.  Horton. 

Kentucky :  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Gen.  Wm. 
O.  Butler,  Ex-Gov.  Wickliffe,  Ex-Gov.  Moore- 
head,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  and  James  B.  Clay. 

Maryland :  Reverdy  Johnson,  Aug.  W. 
Bradford,  Win.  S.  Goldsborough,  Jiio.  W. 
Crisfield,  and  J.  Dixon  Roman. 

Missouri :  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Judge  Hough, 
Col.  Doniphan,  Judge  Berckner,  and  John  D. 
Coulter. 

New  Hampshire  :  Amos  Tuck,  Asa  Fowler, 
and  Levi  Chamberlain. 

Rhode  Island :  Chief-Justice  Ames,  Alex. 
Duncan,  Ex-Gov.  Hoppin,  Geo.  H.  Browne, 
and  Saml.  Y.  Arnold. 

Vermont :  Ex-Gov.  Hiland  Hall,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Levi  Underwood,  Gen.  H.  Henny  Bax 
ter,  Hons.  L.  E.  Chittenden  and  D.  B.  Harris. 

Illinois :  John  Wood,  Gustavus  A.  Korner, 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  Thos.  J.  Turner,  and  Bur 
ton  C.  Cook.* 

*  The  Illinois  Legislature  resolves  relating  to  the 
Commission,  were  understood  to  have  been  drawn 


Indiana:  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  P.  A. 
Huckleman,  G.  S.  Orth,  E.  W.  H.  Lewis,  and 
T.  C.  Sloughton. 

Massachusetts :  Jno.  B.  Goodrich,  Chas. 
Allen,  Ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  M.  Forbes,  Francis 
B.  Crowningshield,  Theo.  P.  Chandler,  and 
Richard  P.  Waters. 

New  York:  David  Dudley  Field,  Wm. 
Curtis  Noyes,  James  C.  Smith,  Amaziah  B. 
James,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Erastus  Corning, 


up  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  supervision.  They  were 
adopted  February  1st,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  Resolutions  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
have  been  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  State,  proposing  the  appointment  of  Commis 
sioners  by  the  several  States,  to  meet  in  Convention 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  at  Washington. 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  concurring  herein,  That  with  the  earnest  de 
sire  for  the  return  of  harmony  and  kind  relations 
among  our  States,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  com 
monwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Governor  of  the  State  be 
requested  to  appoint  five  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Illinois  to  confer  and  consult  with  the  Commis 
sioners  of  other  States  who  shall  meet  at  Washing 
ton  ;  provided,  that  said  Commissioners  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General  As 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  Commission 
ers  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  response  to  the  invita 
tion  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  not  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  this  State  that  any  amend 
ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  requisite  to  afford 
to  the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  adequate 
guarantees  for  security  of  their  rights,  nor  an  ap 
proval  of  the  basis  of  settlement  of  our  difficulties 
proposed  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  an  ex 
pression  of  our  willingness  to  unite  with  the  Sta-te 
of  Virginia  in  an  earnest  effort  to  adjust  the  present 
unhappy  controversy  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Con 
stitution  was  originally  framed  and  consistently  with 
its  principles. 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  are  willing  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  meet  in  Convention  with  those  of 
other  States  for  consultation  upon  matters  which  at 
present  distract  our  harmony  as  a  nation,  we  also 
insist  that  the  appropriate  constitutional  method  of 
considering  and  acting  upon  the  grievances  com 
plained  of  by  our  sister  States  would  be  by  the  call 
of  a  Convention  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu 
tion  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  fifth  article 
of  that  instrument ;  and  if  the  States  deeming  them 
selves  aggi'ieved  shall  request  Congress  to  call  such 
Convention,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  will  and  does 
concur  in  such  call." 
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Addison  Gardiner,  Greene  C.  Bronson,  Win. 
E.  Dodge,  Ex-Go v.  John  A.  King,  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool. 

Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Delaware 
and  North  Carolina  were  also  properly  re 
presented. 

Affairs   at  Fort   Sumter 

Warlike  Attitude  of       remained  unclianged  at  the 

Charleston  Harbor. 

assembling  of  the  Confede 
rate  Congress,  February  4th.  Anderson's 
industry  had  enabled  him  to  mount  sufficient 
guns,  bearing  on  the  opposing  fortifications, 
to  make  a  stern  defence  in  event  of  an  as 
sault.  Works  continued  to  go  up  on  Morris,' 
Sullivans'  and  James'  Islands.  The  activity 
of  South  Carolinians  betokened  a  stubborn 
spirit  of  war.  Among  other  instruments  of 
offense  a  floating  battery  was  under  construc 
tion,  during  January,  which  gave  promise  of 
proving  a  formidable  engine  of  destruction. 
It  was  designed  to  mount  a  number  of  heavy 
guns,  and  to  be  worked  at  any  convenient 
point.  Being  constructed  of  green  pine  and 
palmetto  logs  and  ribbed  with  heavy  railroad 
iron,  it  was  regarded  as  impervious  to  shot. 
Its  construction,  as  well  as  the  erection  of 
several  elaborate  batteries  and  defences  on 
the  islands  named,  proved  that  the  belea- 
gured  eighty  men  would  experience  the 
hazard  of  a  terriffic  assault,  when  the  word 
was  given  to  open  fire  on  Sumter. 

Colonel  Hayne,  the  South  Carolina  Com 
missioner  to  the  Federal  Government,  made 
his  final  demand  of  the  President,  Thursday, 
January  31st.  His  first  call  was  made  on  the 
President,  January  loth  [see  page  244.]  He> 
was,  however,  induced,  by  the  influence  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  nine  other  Senators,  to 
make  no  formal  demand,  as  at  that  time  his 
orders  seemed  to  require ;  and  the  telegraph  to 
Charleston  was  freely  used  by  these  parties,  in 
their  endeavors  to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance. 
These  gentlemen  opened,  in  the  stead  of 
Colonel  Haynes,  a  correspondence  with  the 
President,  which  was  turned  over  to  Secretary 
Holt  to  answer  [see  page  254,  &c.]  Colonel 
Haynes'  final  demand,  however,  was  made 
January  31st.  The  concluding  portion  of 
his  letter  to  the  President  read  as  follows : 

"  To  send  reenforcements  to  Fort  Sumter,  could 
not  serve  as  a  means  of  protecting  and  preserv 
ing  the  property,  for  it  must  be  known  to  your 
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Government  that  it  would  in 
evitably  lead  to  immediate  hos 
tilities  in  which  property  on  all 
sides  would  necessarily  suffer.  South  Carolina  has 
every  disposition  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
feels,  I  am  sure,  in  full  force,  those  high  Christian  and 
moral  duties  referred  to  by  your  Secretary ;  and  it  is 
submitted  that  on  her  part  there  is  scarcely  any  con 
sideration  of  mere  property,  apart  from  honor  and 
safety,  which  could  induce  her  to  do  aught  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  peace,  still  less  to  inaugurate  a 
protracted  and  bloody  civil  war.  She  holds  her  po 
sition  on  something  higher  than  mere  property.  It 
is  in  consideration  of  her  own  dignity  as  a  sovereign, 
and  the  safety  of  her  people,  which  prompts  her  to 
demand  that  the  property  should  not  longer  be  used 
as  a  military  post  by  a  Government  she  no  longer 
acknowledges.  She  feels  this  to  be  her  imperative 
duty — it  has,  in  fact,  become  an  absolute  necessity 
of  her  condition.  Repudiating,  as  you  do,  the  idea 
of  coercion,  avowing  peaceful  intentions,  and  ex 
pressing  a  patriot's  horror  of  civil  war  and  bloody 
strife,  among  those  who  were  once  brethren,  it  is 
hoped  that,  on  further  consideration,  you  will  not, 
on  a  mere  question  of  property,  refuse  the  reason 
able  demand  of  South  Carolina,  which  honor  and 
necessity  alike  compel  her  to  indicate.  Should  you 
disappoint  this  hope,  the  responsibility  for  the  result 
surely  does  not  rest  with  her.  If  the  evils  of  war 
are  to  be  encountered,  especially  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  elevated  statesmanship  would  seem  to  re 
quire  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  the  unavoidable 
alternative  of  something  still  more  disastrous,  such 
as  national  dishonor,  or  measures  materially  affecting 
the  safety  or  permanent  interests  of  a  people  ;  that 
it  should  be  a  choice  deliberately  made  and  entered 
upon — war  and  its  set  purpose.  But  that  war 
should  be  the  incident  or  accident  attendant  on  a 
policy  professedly  peaceful,  and  not  required  to 
effect  the  object  which  is  avowed  as  the  only  end 
intended,  can  only  be  excused  where  there  fras 
been  no  warning  given  as  to  the  consequences.  I 
am  instructed,  further,  to  say  that  South  Carolina 
cannot,  by  her  silence,  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the 
imputation  that  she  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  unpro 
voked  aggression,  in  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West. 
Though  an  unarmed  vessel  she  was  filled  with  armed 
men,  entering  her  territories  against  her  will,  with 
the  purpose  of  reenforcing  a  garrison  held  within 
her  limits  and  against  her  protest.  She  forbears  to 
recriminate  by  discussing  the  question  of  the  pro 
priety  of  attempting  such  reenforcement  at  all,  as 
well  as  of  the  disguised  and  secret  manner  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  effected,  and  on  this  occasion 
she  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Fort 
Suinter  was  taken  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
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occupant.  The  interposition  of 
the  Senators  who  have  ad 
dressed  you  was  a  circumstance 
unexpected  by  my  Government,  and  unsolicited,  cer 
tainly,  by  me.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  while 
he  appreciates  the  high  and  generous  motives  by 
which  they  were  prompted,  and  while  he  fully  ap 
proves  the  delay  which,  in  deference  to  them,  has 
taken  place  in  the  presentation  of  this  demand,  feels 
that  it  cannot  longer  be  withheld.  I  conclude  with 
an  abstract  from  instructions  just  received  by  me 
from  the  Government  of  South  Carolina  : 

«  The  letter  of  the  President  through  Mr.  Holt  may  bo  re 
ceived  as  the  reply  to  the  question  you  were  instructed  to 
ask.  As  to  his  assertion  of  his  right  to  send  reenforcements 
to  Fort  Sumter,  you  were  instructed  to  say  to  him,  if  he  as 
serted  that  right,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  regarded 
such  a  right  when  asserted,  or  with  an  attempt  at  its  exer 
cise,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  If  the  President  intends  it 
shall  not  be  so  understood,  it  is  proper  to  avoid  any  miscon 
ception  hereafter,  that  he  should  be  informed  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Governor  will  feel  bound  to  regard  it.  If  the 
President,  when  you  have  stated  the  reasons  which  prompt 
the  Governor,  in  making  the  demand  for  the  delivery  of 
Fort  Sumter,  upon  the  pledge  you  have  been  authorized  to 
make,  should  refuse,  you  will  communicate  that  refusal 
without  delay  to  the  Governor.  If  the  President  shall  not 
be  prepared  to  give  you  an  immediate  answer,  you  will  com 
municate  to  him  that  his  answer  may  be  transmitted  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  the  Government  at  this  place,  (Charles 
ton.)  The  Governor  does  not  consider  it  necessary  that  you 
should  remain  longer  in  Washington  than  is  necessary  to  ex 
ecute  this,  the  closing  duty  of  your  mission,  in  the  manner 
now  indicated  to  you.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  shall  re 
ceive  from  you  information  that  you  have  closed  your  mis 
sion,  and  the  reply,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  President, 
he  will  consider  the  conduct  which  may  be  necessary  on 
his  part.' 

"  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  inform  me  whether,  under  these  instruc 
tions,  I  need  await  your  answer  in  Washington,  and 
if  not,  I  would  be  pleased  to  convey  from  you  to  my 
Government  information  as  to  the  time  when  an  an 
swer  may  be  expected  in  Charleston." 

The  reply  to  this  communication  was  not 
made  until  February  6th,  when  it  was  an 
swered,  at  some  length,  by  Secretary  Holt. 
It  is  an  important  paper  in  all  its  bearings,  in 
defining  what  must  be  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  its  property  every 
where,  what  its  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  nature  of  its  political  supremacy.  We 
therefore  give  it  at  length  : 

"WARDEPAKTHENT,  ) 
Secretary  Holt's  Feb.  6,  1861.         J 

"SIR:  The  President  has  re- 

ceived  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  and  has  charged 
me  with  the  duty  of  replying  thereto.  In  the  com 
munication  addressed  to  the  President  by  Gov.  Pick- 
ens,  under  date  of  the  12th  January,  and  which  ac- 
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companied    yours  now  before 
me,  his  Excellency  says  : 

'  I  have  determined  to  send  to  you  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hayne, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  have 
instructed  him  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in 
the  ha;  bor  of  Charleston  to  the  constituted  authority  of  South 
Carolina.  This  demand  I  have  made  of  Major  Anderson,  and 
which  I  now  make  of  you,  is  suggested,  because  of  my  earn 
est  desire  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a  persistence  in 
your  attempt  to  retain  the  possession  of  that  fort  will  cause, 
and  which  will  be  unavailing  to  secure  to  you  that  posses 
sion,  but  induce  a  calamity  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.' 

"  The  character  of  the  demand  which  was  author 
ized  to  be  made  appears,  under  the  influence,  I  pre 
sume,  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Senators  to 
which  you  refer,  to  have  been  modified  by  the  sub 
sequent  instructions  of  his  Excellency,  dated  the 
26th  and  received  by  yourself  on  the  30th  of  Jan 
uary,  in  which  he  says  :  '  If  it  be  so,  that  Fort  Sum 
ter  is  held  as  property,  the  rights,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  the  United  States  can  be  ascertained, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  rights,  on  the  pledge 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  you  are  authorized 
to  give  the  full  scope.'  The  precise  purport  of  your 
instructions,  as  thus  modified,  you  have  expressed 
in  the  following  words :  '  I  do  not  come  as  a  military 
man  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a  fortress,  but  as 
the  legal  officer  of  the  State,  its  Attorney-General, 
to  claim  for  the  State  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  pledge  the  State  to 
make  good  all  injury  to  the  rights  of  property  which 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  the  claim,'  and  lest  this 
explicit  language  should  not  sufficiently  define  your 
position,  you  add  :  '  The  proposition  now  is  that  her 
(South  Carolina's)  law  officer  should,  under  the  au 
thority  of  the  Governor  and  his  council,  distinctly 
pledge  the  faith  of  South  Carolina  to  make  such 
compensation  in  regard  to  Fort  Sumter  and  its  ap 
purtenances  and  contents,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
money  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  de 
livered  over  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  by 
your  command.'  You  then  adopt  his  Excellency's 
train  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  possession  of  Fort  Sumter 
by  the  United  States,  if  continued  long  enough,  must 
lead  to  a  collision,  and  that  an  attack  upon  it  would 
scarcely  improve  it  as  property,  whatever  the  re 
sult  and  if  captured  it  would  no  longer  be  the  sub 
ject  of  account. 

"  The  proposal,  then,  now  presented  to  the  Presi 
dent,  is  simply  an  offer,  on  the  part  of  South  Caro 
lina,  to  buy  Fort  Sumter  and  contents  as  property  of 
the  United  States,  sustained  by  a  declaration  in 
effect  that  if  she  is  not  permitted  to  make  a  purchase,  she 
will  seize  the  Fort  by  force  of  arms. 

"  As  the  invitation  of  a  negotiation  for  the  trans 
fer  of  property  between  friendly  Governments,  this 
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proposal  impresses  the  Presi 
dent  as  having  assumed  a  most 
unusual  form.  He  has,  however, 
investigated  the  claim  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
based,  apart  from  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
it.  And  be  it  here  remarked,  that  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  employment  of  the  words  '  pro 
perty'  and  '  public  property,'  by  the  President,  in  his 
several  messages.  Those  are  the  most  comprehensive 
terms  which  can  be  used  in  such  a  connection  ;  and, 
surely,  when  referring  to  a  fort,  or  any  other  public 
establishment,  they  embrace  the  entire  and  undi 
vided  interest  of  the  Government  therein.  The  title 
of  the  United  States  to  Fort  Sumter  is  complete  and 
incontestible.  Were  its  interests  in  the  property 
proprietary,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
it  might  probably  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  But,  it  has  also  political 
relations  to  it,  of  much  higher  and  more  imposing  cha 
racter  than  those  of  mere  proprietorship.  Ithns  ab 
solute  jurisdiction  over  the  Fort  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
stands.  This  jurisdiction  consists  in  the  authority 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  property 
referred  to,  and  is  therefore  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  claims  of  eminent  domain  now  insisted  on 
by  South  Carolina.  This  authority  was  riot  derived 
from  any  questionable  revolutionary  source,  but 
from  the  peaceful  cession  of  South  Carolina  herself, 
acting  through  her  Legislature,  under  a  provision 
of  the  United  States.  .  South  Carolina  can  no  more 
assert  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  Fort  Sumter  than 
Maryland  can  assert  it  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  political  and  proprietary  rights  of  the  United 
States,  in  either  case,  rest  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds. 

"  The  President,  however,  is  relieved  from  the  ne 
cessity  of  further  pursuing  this  inquiry,  by  the  fact 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  claim  of  South  Carolina 
to  this  Fort,  he  has  not  constitutional  power  to  cede 
or  surrender  it.  The  property  title  in  the  State  has 
been  acquired  by  the  force  of  public  law,  and  can 
only  be  disposed  of  under  the  same  solemn  sanctions. 
The  President,  as  the  head  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government  only,  can  no  more  sell  and  transfer 
Fort  Sumter  to  South  Carolina,  than  he  can  sell  and 
convey  the  capital  of  the  United  States  to  Maryland, 
or  to  any  other  State  or  individual  seeking  to  possess 
it.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  too  familiar 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magis 
trate  of  the  Government  it  has  established,  not  to 
appreciate  at  once  the  soundness  of  this  legal  pro 
position. 

"  The  question  of  reenforcing  Fort  Sumter  is  so 
fully  disposed  of  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Slidell,  and 
others,  under  date  of  the  22d  of  January,  a  copy  of 
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which  accompanies  this,  that  its 
discussion  will  not  be  renewed. 
I  then  said :  '  At  the  present  mo 
ment  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reenforce  Major 
Anderson,  because  he  makes  no  such  request.  Should 
his  safety,  however,  require  reenforcements,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them.'  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  explicitness  of  this  language,  which 
still  applies  to  the  existing  status.  The  right  to  send 
forward  reenforcemeuts,  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  the  safety  of  the  garrison  requires 
them,  rests  on  the  same  unquestionable  foundation 
as  the  right  to  occupy  the  fortress  itself.  In  the  let 
ter  of  Senator  Davis  and  others  to  yourself,  under 
date  of  the  loth  ult.,  they  say,  '  We  therefore  think 
it  due  from  South  Carolina  to  our  States,  to  say  no 
thing  of  the  other  Slaveholding  States,  that  she 
should,  as  far  as  she  can  consistently  with  her  honor, 
avoid  initiating  hstilities  between  her  and  the 
United  States  or  any  other  power,'  and  you  now, 
yourself,  give  the  President  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  South  Carolina  has  every  disposition  to  pre 
serve  the  public  peace,  and  since  he  is,  himself,  sin 
cerely  animated  by  the  same  desire  it  would  seem 
that  this  common  and  patriotic  object  must  be  of 
certain  attainment.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  re 
concile  with  this  assurance  the  declaration  on  your 
part  that  it  is  '  a  consideration  of  her  (South  Caro 
lina's)  own  dignity  as  a  sovereignty,  and  the  safety 
of  her  people,  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this  pro 
perty  should  not  longer  be  used  as  a  military  post 
by  a  Government  she  no  longer  acknowledges.' 
The  thought  you  so  constantly  present  is,  that  this 
occupation  must  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms  and  the 
prevalence  of  civil  war.  Fort  Sumter  is,  in  itself, 
a  military  post  and  nothing  else,  and  it  would  seern 
that  not  so  much  the  fact,  as  the  purpose  of  its  use, 
should  give  to  it  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  character. 
This  fortress  is  now  held  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  objects  for  which  it  has 
been  held  from  the  completion  of  its  construction. 
These  are  national  and  defensive,  and  were  a  public 
enemy  now  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  its  harbor,  the 
whole  force  6f  the  batteries  of  this  fortress  woul<?  Ve 
exerted  for  their  protection.  How  the  presence  of 
a  small  garrison,  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as  this, 
can  compromise  the  dignity  or  honor  of  South  Caro 
lina,  or  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  her  people, 
the  President  is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  atti 
tude  of  that  garrison,  as  has  been  often  declared, 
is  neither  menacing,  nor  defiant,  nor  unfriendly.  It 
is  acting  under  orders  to  stand  strictly  on  the  defen 
sive,  and  the  Government  arid  people  of  South  Caro 
lina  must  well  know  that  they  can  never  receive 
anght  but  shelter  from  its  guns  unless,  in  the  ab- 
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scnce  of  all  provocation,  they 
should  assault  it  and  seek  its 
destruction. 

"  The  intent  with  which  this  fortress  is  held  by  the 
President  is  truthfully  stated  by  Senator  Davis,  and 
others,  in  their  letter  to  yourself  of  the  15th  of 
January,  in  which  they  say  :  '  It  is  not  held  with  any 
unfriendly  or  hostile  purpose  toward  your  State,  but 
merely  as  property  of  the  United. States,  which  the 
President  deems  it  his  duty  to  protect  and  preserve, 
If  the  announcement  so  repeatedly  made,  of  the 
President's  pacific  purposes  in  continuing  the  occu 
pation  of  Fort  Sumter,  until  the  question  shall  have 
been  settled  by  competent  authority,  has  failed  to 
impress  the  Government  of  South  Carolina,  the  for 
bearing  conduct  of  his  Administration,  for  the  last 
few  months,  should  be  received  as  conclusive  evi 
dence  of  his  sincerity  ;  and  if  this  forbearance,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  have  so  severely 
tried  it,  be  not  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  pledge  of 
the  peaceful  policy  of  this  Administration  toward 
South  Carolina,  then  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
neither  language  nor  conduct  can  possibly  furnish 
one.  If,  with  all  the  multiplied  proofs  which  exist 
of  the  President's  anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  has  pursued  it,  the  autho 
rities  of  South  Carolina  shall  assault  Fort  Sumter 
and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  loyal 
men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and  thus  plunge  our 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  then  upon 
them  and  those  they  represent  must  rest  the  respon 
sibility. — Your  obdient  servant, 

(Signed)  "J.  HOLT, 

"  Secretary  of  War. 

"  To  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina." 

Col.   Hayne's  answer  to 

Col.  Hayne's  Reply      tllig  able  document  WftS  not 

sent  in  by  the  President  to 
Congress  along  with  his  message  of  Feb.  8th, 
as  it  came  too  late  for  transmission.  The 
position  assumed  by  Mr.Holt  only  made  Gov. 
Pickens  too  glad  to  turn  over  the  question  of 
occupancy  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  No 
apprehensions  existed  in  Washington  of  an 
assault  by  the  Governor's  orders.  The  only 
danger  was  in  the  rashness  of  the  war  faction, 
which,  led  by  the  fiery  Mercury,  fairly  chafed 
under  the  Governor's  refusal  to  precipitate 
matters.  It  was  considered  '"humiliating 
that  that  offensive  rag  (the  Stars  and  Stripes) 
should  b.e  flaunted  in  their  faces,  and  that  a 
handful  of  men  should  be  permitted  to  insult 
the  dignity  of  the  State  by  their  presence." 
Nevertheless,  the  Governor  did  not  order  the 


assault,  and  the  ardor  of  the  troops  spent  it 
self  in  expediting  the  works  on  the  islands 
and  in  doing  guard  duty.  To  prevent  reen- 
forcements  being  thrown  into  Sumter  was 
the  order,  and  a  most  unceasing  vigilance 
reigned  over  the  waters  and  approaches. 

Of  the  general  news  of 
the  week  we  may  mention      News  of  the  week 
the  following  items : 

January  27th,  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
adopted,  almost  unanimously,  the  Virginia 
resolutions,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  transit 
of  Slaves  through  Free  States. 

January  29th,  the  Missouri  Legislature 
adopted  resolutions,  reported  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

January  30th,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Washing 
ton  City  found  true  bills  of  indictment 
against  Godard  Bailey,  Wm.  H.  Russell,  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  as  follows:  Three  cases 
against  Bailey  for  larceny,  in  abstracting  the 
bonds  intrusted  to  his  custody ;  one  joint  in 
dictment  against  Bailey  and  Russell,  for  al> 
stracting  the  missing  bonds :  three  indict 
ments  against  Russell,  for  receiving  the  stolen 
bonds,  and  one  joint  indictment  against  Bai 
ley,  Russell  and  Floyd,  for  coMspiring  to 
gether  to  defraud  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment.* 

January  30th,  the  North  Carolina  Legisla 
ture,  after  many  days  of  debate,  decided  to 
call  a  State  Convention. 

*  A  dispatch  from  Washington,  February  1st,  thus 
stated  the  matter  : — 

"  It  is  ascertained  that  Mr.  Floyd's  whole  accept 
ances  were  $6,900,000.  Of  these  Mr.  Russell  and 
partners  retired  about  $3,000,000,  first  and  last,  and 
can  account  for  half  a  million  more.  It  therefore 
appears  that  at  least  $3,000,000  are  still  floating 
about,  held  by  innocent  parties,  or  were  discounted 
by  banks  and  individuals.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  abstract 
ed  the  bonds  from  the  Interior  Department,  has 
never  been  examined  before  the  Committee  of  In 
vestigation,  and  for  legal  reasons,  which  may  appear 
hereafter.  The  act  of  1857,  which  is  supposed  to  re 
lieve  witnesses  of  Congressional  Committees  from 
prosecution,  will  doubtless  be  pleaded  for  the  bene 
fit  of  some  of  the  parties  to  this  mammoth  robbery. 
Lawyers  already  maintain  that  the  indictment 
against  Messrs.  Russell,  Floyd  and  Bailey  for  a  con 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  is  for  a  crime 
not  known  in  the  criminal  statutes.  They  will  all 
probably  escape  punishment." 
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Irreconcilable  Dif 
ferences.  • 


IF  public  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  Congress 
did  not  become  intensified 
as  the  session  advanced,  it  was  from  weari 
ness  of  debate  and  not  from  want  of  import 
ance  in  the  doings  of  both  Houses.  Tho 
week  under  consideration — the  ninth  of  the 
session — witnessed  efforts  of  great  power  and 
significance  from  leading  men  ;  and,  though 
no  advance  was  made  toward  the  ardently 
wished-for  peaceful  adjustment  of  sectional 
differences,  it  was  rather  from  the  absolutely 
irreconcileable  nature  of  those  divisions  than 
from  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation.  With  very  few  exceptions,  Con 
gressmen  not  only  felt  kindly  toward  each 
other,  but  strove,  in  their  very  hearts,  to  ac 
complish  the  peace  so  congenial,  so  desira 
ble  to  all.  Outward  things  urged  them  to 
compromise  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  hopes  of  the 
future  all  seemed  to  hang  upon  that  word ; 
while  the  truly  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the 
mass  of  members  plead  with  them  on  the 
floors  and  in  the  quiet  of  their  chambers  for 
peace,  peace.  That  peace  nor  compromise 
grew  out  of  their  labors  was  owing  solely  to 
the  gulf  of  principle  which  lay  between  the 
contestants.  No  subtle  ingenuity  of  leaders 
could  bridge  it  even  with  a  frail  tracery 
of  meaningless  words  ;  its  depths  neither 
party  would  consent  to  fill  up  by  the  melting 
away  of  their  own  mountains  of  political  and 
social  antagonisms.  The  South  stood  ready 
and  solicitous  to  treat ;  but  it  named  as  its 
terms  what  the  Republicans  could  not  yield 
without  sacrificing  the  heart-principle  of 
their  party  organization.  It  claimed  a  recog 
nition  of  property  in  man— it  exacted  a  consti 


tutional  clause  to  guarantee  that  recognition 
against  any  future  legislation — it  demanded 
the  division  of  the  unsettled  domain,  whereby 
a  due  proportion  should  forever  be  debarred 
to  freedom  and  consecrated  to  slavery.  To 
concede  the  claim— to  accede  to  the  demand 
—were  to  confess  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  be  a  wrong,  the  Republican  party  to  be  a 
dangerous  political  organization,  the  Con 
stitution  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  principle 
of  a  majority  rule  to  be  a  fiction.  At  least, 
so  reasoned  the  masses  of  the  party — so  felt 
their  leaders  in  Congress ;  and,  so  reasoning 
and  feeling,  to  have  compromised  upon  any 
plan  offered,  would  have  argued  an  abase 
ment  of  which  they  could  not  be  guilty.  The 
South  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolution  to 
force  the  concessions  demanded;  therefore 
she  would  not  accept  less.  To  have  accepted 
less  would  have  argued  defeat,  at  once  fo 
reign  to  its  spirit  and  its  principles. 

Hence,  though  Mr.  Seward  offered  the 
olive  branch— though  Mr.  Adams  poured  oil 
upon  the  seething  waters — though  patriotic 
Southern  men  extended  hands  for  felloM  ship, 
there  swept  beneath  the  outward  sea  of 
troubles  a  tide  of  feeling,  a  strength  of  pur 
pose,  which  words  were  powerless  to  calm. 
The  great  ship  of  state  staggered  before  the 
storm.  Not  even  jurymasts  of  compromise 
would  hold — not  even  staysails  of  resolutions 
would  stand — not  even  the  ponderous  flukes 
of  the  Constitution  anchor  would  grapple  to 
make  her  fast.  But,  with  a  seemingly  blind 
instinct,  she  drifted  off  the  lee-shore  and 
gained  an  offing,  where  to  ride  down  the  ele 
ments  in  comparative  safety  to  her  hull. 
Though  upper-works  and  motive-poAver  were 
gone,  if  the  hull  were  left  unshattered,  all 
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might  be  repaired,  and  the  glorious  creature 
once  again  go  forth,  vigorous  with  life  and 
'strength.  The  seemingly  blind  instinct  that 
bore  her  from  the  shore,  was  the  deep,  resistless 
undercurrent  of  American  Idea,  which  exists 
beneath  the  surface  of  our  political  organism, 
of  our  daily  progress,  of  our  conflicting 
popular  processes,  to  bend  all  things  to  its 
superhuman  agency,  as  if  the  hand  of  Destiny 
alon3  •vtdie  the  impressing  power.  The 
American  Idea !  Mysterious,  silent,  yet  su 
preme;  typified  in  Union  and  embodied  in 
Democracy;  potential  against  all  forms,  and 
impermeating  the  age  with  its  humanising 
influence,  it  was  the  generator  of  our  political 
being — the  monitor  of  our  ways,and  must  ever 
be  the  preserver  of  our  distinctive  and  glo 
rious  Republic. 

The  Senate's  session  of  Monday  (January 
28th)  was  marked  by  the  reception  of  a  num 
ber  of  petitions  from  the  people,  presented 
by  Seward,  Wilson  and  Crittenden,  praying 
for  the  passage  of  compromise  resolutions. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  presenting  the  petition  of  citi 
zens  of  Newburyport,  made  some  severe  re 
flections  on  the  petitioners,  who  prayed  for 
the  speedy  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  reso 
lutions.  He  said : 

"  These  men  prayed  for  the 

Wilson's  Satire.  adoption  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  wit :  The  recognition 
of  Slavery  and  its  protection  South  of  latitude  30 
deg.  30  min.,  not  only  in  the  existing  Territory,  but 
in  Territory  not  yet  conquered,  purchased,  or  stolen ; 
the  denial  of  any  power  in  Congress  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it  existed 
in  Virginia,  or  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  Territories  recog 
nizing  Slavery ;  to  pay  the  owner  the  full  value  of  a 
fugitive  slave  when  the  Marshal  was  prevented  from 
arresting  him  by  intimidation,  and  to  take  from  per 
sons  of  African  race  the  right  of  suffrage  which  they 
have  possessed  in  Massachusetts  since  the  Constitu 
tion,  passed  by  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  was 
adopted  in  1780,  and  acquire  territory  in  Africa  or 
South  America,  and  send  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed 
eral  Treasury,  such  free  negroes  as  the  States  may 
wish  to  have  removed  from  their  limits.  For  the 
adoption  of  these  honorable  and  humane  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  beyond  the  power  of  the  people 
ever  to  change,  the  people  of  the  Free  States  would 
secure  the  immense  concession  of  making  the  fee  of 
the  Commissioner  no  greater  for  remanding  a  man 


to  Slavery  than  for  discharging  him  as  a  freeman. 
Surely  the  prayer  of  men  of  Massachusetts  for  such 
objects  ought  to  be  heeded  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  having  received  of 
ficial  notice  of  the  secession  of  his  State, 
passed  the  notice  and  the  Ordinance  of  Seces 
sion  up  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read  from  his 
desk.  After  the  reading,  the  Senator  an 
nounced  his  withdrawal  from  the  Senate,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  The  paper  which  has  just 

been  read  informs  the  Senate,  iverson's  Farewell, 
which  has  already  been  an 
nounced  to  the  public,  that  the  State  of  Georgia,  by 
a  solemn  act  of  Sovereign  Convention,  has  with 
drawn  from  the  Federal  Union.  She  is  no  longer 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  has  resum 
ed  all  the  powers  granted  by  her  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  asserted  her  independence  as  a 
separate  and  sovereign  State.  In  performing  this 
important  and  solemn  act,  she  has  been  influenced 
by  the  deliberate  and  firm  convictions  that  her  safe 
ty,  her  interest,  and  her  honor  demanded  it.  The 
opinion  of  her  people  has  been  gradually  tending  to 
this  point  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  recent  events 
have  confirmed  it;  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  have  elected  delegates  to  a  Conven 
tion,  and  expressed  in  that  election  a  determination 
to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union.  And  the  Con 
vention,  by  a  like  decisive  majority,  has  passed  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession. 

"  Georgia  is  one  of  six  States  which,  in  less  than 
sixty  days,  have  dissolved  their  connection  with  the 
Federal  Union,  and  declared  their  separate  inde 
pendence.  Steps  are  now  in  progsess  to  form  a 
Confederacy  of  their  own,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  at 
the  furthest,  a  Provisional  Government  will  be 
formed,  giving  them  ample  powers  for  their  own 
defense,  with  power  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  nations,  to  make  war,  to  conclude  peace, 
to  form  treaties,  and  do  all  other  things  which  inde 
pendent  nations  may  of  right  do.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  other  States  to  the  new 
Union,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  within  a 
few  months,  all  the  Southern  States  of  the  late  Con 
federacy  will  be  formed  into  a  Union  far  more  homo 
geneous,  and,  therefore,  far  more  stable  than  the 
one  now  broken  up.  I  have  only  to  say  that  this 
action  of  my  own  State,  and  of  her  Southern  neigh 
bors  and  sisters,  meets  the  approval  of  my  well-con 
sidered  and  deliberate  judgment,  and  as  one  of  her 
native  sons  and  subjects,  I  shall  cheerfully  cast  my 
lot  with  her  and  them.  And,  sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  I  shall  be  of  and  with  her  and  them  to  the  last. 

"  By  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
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formation  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
Iverson's  Farewell.  eracy,  two  great  and  moment 
ous  alternatives  will  devolve  on 
the  Federal  Government.  You  may  acquiesce  in  the 
Revolution,  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of  a 
great  Confederacy,  or  you  may  make  war  on  the  se 
ceding  States,  and  attempt  to  force  them  back.  If 
you  acknowledge  our  independence,  and  treat  us  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  you  can  have  friendly 
relations  and  intercourse  with  us.  You  can  have  an 
equitable  division  of  the  public  property,  and  of  the 
existing  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  But  if 
you  make  war  upon  us,  we  will  seize  and  hold  all  the 
public  property  in  our  borders,  and  in  our  reach, 
and  we  will  never  pay  one  dollar  of  the  public  debt, 
for  the  law  of  nations  will  extinguish  all  private  and 
public  obligations  between  the  States.  The  first 
Federal  gun  that  is  fired  upon  the  seceding  States — 
the  first  drop  of  blood  of  any  of  their  people  shed  by 
the  Federal  troops — will  cancel  every  public  and 
private  obligation  of  the  South  which  may  be  due 
either  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  Northern 
people.  We  care  not  in  what  shape  or  form,  or 
under  what  pretext  you  undertake  coercion.  We 
shall  consider  all  efforts  to  exercise  authority  over 
us  as  acts  of  war,  and  shall  meet  and  resist  them 
accordingly.  You  may  send  armies  to  invade  us  by 
land,  or  you  may  send  ships  to  blockade  our  ports, 
and  destroy  our  trade  and  commerce  with  other  na 
tions.  You  may  abolish  our  ports  of  entry,  and,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  attempt  to  collect  the  Federal 
revenues  by  ships  of  war.  You  may  do  all  or  any 
of  these,  or  similar  acts.  They  will  be  acts  of  war, 
and  so  understood  and  considered,  and  in  whatever 
shape  you  make  war  we  will  fight  you. 

"  You  boast  of  your  superior  numbers  and  strength 
but  remember  that '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.'  You  have  one 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  So  have  we.  And, 
fighting  upon  our  own  soil,  and  to  preserve  our 
rights,  and  vindicate  our  honor,  and  defend  our 
homes,  our  firesides,  our  wives  and  children  from 
the  invader,  we  shall  not  be  easily  conquered.  You 
may  possibly  overrun  us,  desolate  our  fields,  burn 
our  dwellings,  lay  our  cities  in  ruins,  murder  our 
people,  and  reduce  us  to  beggary,  but  you  cannot 
subdue  and  subjugate  us  to  your  will.  Your  con 
quest,  if  you  gain  a  victory  over  us,  will  amount  to 
but  little.  You  will  have  to  keep  a  standing  army 
of  100,000  men,  costing  millions  of  money,  only  to 
keep  us  in  subjection.  You  may  whip  us,  but  we 
will  not  stay  whipped.  We  will  rise  again  and 
again  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  liberty,  and 
to  throw  off  your  oppressive  and  accursed  yoke, 
and  we  will  never  cease  the  strife  until  our  whole 
white  race  is  extinguished,  and  our  fair  land  given 
over  to  desolation.  You  will  have  ships  of  war — we 
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may   have    none.     You    may 
blockade  our   ports    and  lock        Ivorson's  Farewell, 
up   our  commerce.      We   can 
live  if  need  be  without  commerce.    But  when  you 
shut  up  our  commerce  from  the  looms  of  Europe,^  we 
shall  see  whether  other  nations  will  not  have  some 
thing  to  say,  and  something  to  do,  upon  that  sub 
ject.      '  Cotton  is  King,'  and  will  oblige  you  to  raise 
your  blockade  and  draw  off  your  ships. 

"  I  know  that  great  hopes  are  raised,  and  great 
efforts  made  to  retain  the  Border  States  in  the 
Union.  But,  let  coercive  measures  be  commenced 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or  any  of  the 
Seceding  States,  and  all  such  hopes  will  vanish 
into  thin  air.  The  first  act  of  Federal  legislation 
looking  to  coercion,  the  first  Federal  gun  fired, 
the  first  Federal  ship  which  takes  its  station  off  a 
Southern  port,  will  bring  all  the  Southern  States, 
including  Maryland,  laggard  as  she  seems  to 
be  in  the  vindication  of  a  sound  independence, 
into  obedience  and  alliance  with  their  Southern 
sifters.  And  thus  united,  they  will  resist  and  defy  all 
your  efforts.  There  are  also  those  who,  surrendering 
all  hope  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
recognizing  the  existing  state  of  facts,  yet  hope  to 
see  it  reconstructed.  Sir,  a  war  between  the  two 
sections  will  forever  close  the  door  to  any  such  pro 
ject. 

"I  will  not  say  that  the  Southern  States,  if  let 
alone,  even  after  they  have  formed  a  Southern  Con 
federacy,  will  not  listen  to  propositions  of  reconcili 
ation.  Let  the  North  make  them,  and  we  will  con 
sider  them.  The  Southern  people  have  heretofore 
cherished  a  firm  and  sincere  reverence  and  attach 
ment  to  the  Union,  and  nothing  but  stern  necessity 
could  have  convinced  them  of  the  propriety  of  leav 
ing  it,  or  could  have  driven  them  to  the  alternative 
of  separation  from  it;  and  when  they  shall  see,  if  it 
be  not  too  long  delayed,  a  fraternal  sense  of  justice 
and  good  feeling  returning  to  the  Northern  mind  and 
heart,  and  when  they  can  find  sufficient  and  reliable 
guarantees  for  their  rights  and  equality  in  the  Union, 
they  may,  perhaps,  reconsider  their  action,  and  re 
join  their  fonner  confederates. 

"  For  myself,  I  am  free  to  declare  that,  unless  my 
opinion  shall  be  greatly  changed,  I  shall  never  agree 
to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  Ru 
bicon  is  passed,  and  it  shall  never,  with  my  consent, 
be  recrossed.  But,  in  this  sentiment,  I  may  be 
overruled.  I  may  safely  say  that  nothing  will  satisfy 
them,  except  the  recognition  of  equality,  the  safety 
of  the  institution  of  domestic  Slavery,  and  the  pro 
tection  of  their  constitutional  rights,  for  which  they 
have  been  so  long  contending  in  the  Union,  and  the 
denial  of  which  has  forced  them  to  their  present  at 
titude  of  self-defense. 

"  It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  express  my  grate- 
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fu.1  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I  have  been 
treated  by  those  Senators  with  whom  I  have  had 
official  and  social  intercourse.  And  in  thus  wishing 
them  each  a  long  life  of  prosperity  and  peace,  I  bid 
them  farewell." 

This  rather  defiant  good-bye  embodied  the 
true  spirit  of  secession :— brimming  with  the 
pride  of  arrogance,  its  very  insolence  rendered 
it  representative ;  while  the  declaration  that, 
if  not  allowed  to  go  in  peace,  the  revolution 
ists  would  still  further  seize,  plunder  and 
confiscate  property,  and  outrage  the  Federal 
Government,  shows  what  a  mean  estimate 
the  conspirators  placed  upon  the  still  loyal 
people  and  States.  Iverson  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  abilities.  He  would  have 
adorned  any  society  had  his  education  and 
associations  been  more  truly  Christian.  He 
paled  before  the  greater  greatness  of  Mr. 
Toombs,  and  was  but  an  echo.  He  was  only 
his  equal  in  the  sense  of  the  proverb — Faci- 
nus  quos  inquinat  cequat. 

A  message  from  the  Pre 
sident,  communicating  the 
Virginia  Peace  Congress' 
resolutions,  [see  page  300,]  called  up  Mr.  Ma 
son,  whose  avowals  were  of  interest,  consider 
ing  the  fact  that  he  was  an  avowed  secession 
ist,  had  signed  the  inflamatory  and  treason 
able  "Address,"  [see  page  247,]  advising  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  hasten  into  Convention, 
&c.,  and  that  he,  generally,  had  colluded 
with  Toombs,  Floyd,  Cobb  and  others  to  ex 
cite  the  Southern  mind  to  the  point  of  revo 
lution.  After  moving  that  the  message  be 
printed,  he  said : 

"  These  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  transmitted  directly  to  the  President,  to 
inform  him  that  Virginia  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  mediator  between  the  States.  The  next  object 
of  the  resolutions  was  to  induce  the  President  to  re 
frain  from  any  act  to  produce  a  collision,  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  a  collision  once  occurs,  it  will  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  mortal  arm  to  remedy  the 
evils  to  follow.  It  was  a  great  effort  Virginia  was 
thus  making  to  save  the  country.  Virginia  had  also 
called  a  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  Feb 
ruary.  But  the  great  object  of  her  mission  now 
was  to  prevent  any  further  complication,  so  as  to 
place  the  difficulty  beyond  remedy.  He  trusted  the 
noble  effort  of  Virginia  would  be  successful,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  If  it  should  result  that  the  ques 
tions  are  of  a  character  to  admit  of  no  solution,  still 
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the  peace  of  the  continent  should  be  preserved;  and 
if  the  present  Union  is  beyond  hope,  we  should  still 
see  if  some  means  cannot  be  devised  by  reconstruc 
tion  or  otherwise.  Such  was  the  appeal  of  the  great 
State  of  Virginia.  If  there  be  any  Senator  who  in 
dulges  the  belief  that  an  attempt  to  force  any  State 
will  not  lead  to  war,  there  never  was  a  man  more 
deluded.  He  had  said  so  before,  and  he  repeat 
ed  it  now.  We  have  evidence  from  the  section 
which  had  separated,  that  though  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  and  arms, 
they  had  done  so  simply  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
and  there  was  not  one,  if  she  should  be  restored  to 
the  Union,  or  if  peace  should  be  restored  to  the 
Union,  or  if  peace  follow,  who  would  not  account 
for  every  dollar  of  the  public  property.  He  had  seen 
nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  nor 
had  they  been  actuated  by  anything  like  fear.  He 
believed  those  States  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  invokes 
like  feeling  from  the  Government.  This  was  the 
only  course  to  avert  the  evils  which  threaten  us." 

Mr.  Mason  found  in  the 
design  of  that  Congress  a 
hope  of  restraining  the 
Government  and  Congress  from  acts  of  coer 
cion.  It  would,  first,  afford  the  President  an 
excuse  for  delay.  That  he  would  avail  him 
self  of  the  pretext  was  only  too  evident.  This 
was  a  very  important  point,  indeed  ;  for,  the 
very  day  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  Com 
missioners  at  Washington  was  also  the  ini 
tial  day  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Two 
or  three  weeks'  suspense  at  the  Federal  Cap 
ital,  in  waiting  upon  the  discussions  of  the 
Commissioners,  would  suffice  to  inaugurate 
and  consolidate  the  Slave  Confederacy,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  meet  any  steps  which  might 
be  taken  toward  their  "coercion."  Mr.  Ma 
son  wisely  befriended  "  the  cause,"  in  seem 
ing  to  approve  of  the  resolutions. 

It  would,  secondly,  in  event  of  a  failure  to 
produce  a  plan  of  settlement — as  was  inevita 
ble,  and  apparent  from  the  very  first  concep 
tion  of  the  Convention — throw  the  responsi 
bility  of  a  failure  upon  the  North,  and  thus 
so  strengthen  the  secession  sentiment  in  Vir 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  as  to  give  both 
States  to  the  revolutionists.  All  of  which 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter  so  well  realised, 
that  th^y  doubtless  regarded  the  "Peace  Con 
gress  "  as  a  most  happy  conception. 

The  message  of  the  President  so  delighted 
Clingrnan,  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  moved 
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to  print  an  extra  number.  The  Southern 
leaders  showed  more  sagacity  in  the  matter 
than  their  opponents  would  have  credited. 

Hemphill,  (Dem.,)  of  Tex- 
Texaa  Logic-  as,  addressed  the  Senate. 
His  logic  was  quite  con- 
'  sistent  with  Texas  morals.  He  claimed  that, 
not  only  was  the  State  sovereign,  but  the 
people  in  it  were  sovereign,  and  could  ordain 
a  new  Government  at  will — could  leave  the 
Union,  with  or  without  cause.  Texas  had 
not  found  safety  in  the  Union ;  therefore,  it 
\rould  not  be  surprising  if  she  should  seek 
safety  out  of  it.  Coercion  against  a  State 
could  not  be  exercised  under  the  Constitu 
tion.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  necessary, 
he  averred,  to  the  United  States,  and  Texas 
was  not  responsible  for  the  Mexican  war. 
Texas  had  not  received  many  benefits  from 
her  connection  with  the  Union,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  she  would  be  constrained  to 
withdraw,  and  resume  again,  her  glorious  in 
dependence  ! 

Texas  never  had  any  "glorious  independ 
ence"  until  the  army  of  General  Taylor  gave 
it  to  her ;  she  never  had  any  secured  right  to 
soil  and  boundaries  until  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  conquered  it  for  her  ;  all  her  prosperity 
grew  out  of  the  protection  given  her  by  the 
United  States  forts  and  troops ;  the  United 
Sfates  paid  her  money  (ten  millions)  for  a 
quitclaim  on  Territory  she  never  had  pos 
sessed  ;  the  United  States  surveyed  her  vast 
domain,  garrisoned  her  vast  frontier,  opened 
her  roads,  located  her  harbor  channels,  and 
fixed  the  lights  and  buoys  along  her  lagune 
coast ;  the  United  States  purchased  Arizona, 
to  give  the  Texas-Pacific  railway  the  right  of 
way  across  the  Continent ;  the  United  States 
built  her  Custom-houses,  Court-houses,  Post- 
offices,  &c. ;  the  United  States  sustained  her 
mails  at  an  immense  annual  deficit  in  re 
ceipts.  In  return  for  these  innumerable  and 
costly  benefits  the  United  States  had  re 
ceived — what  ?  The  privilege  of  having 
such  men  as  Wigfall  and  Hemphill  in 
her  Senate  Chamber,  to  preach  treason,  to 
contemn  the  Constitution,  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  sedition. 

The  House  proceedings,  Monday,  (Janu 
ary  28th \  were  opened  by  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  from  fourteen  thousand  citizens 
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of  Boston,  praying  for  a 
peaceful  adjusmcnt  of  the 
national  difficulties.  Ed 
ward  Everett  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
deputized  by  Boston  for  its  submission  to 
Congress.  The  petition  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Rice,  (Rep.)  It  was  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
amid  much  applause. 

John   Cochrane,  (Dem.,) 
of  New  York,  introduced    pr°P°siti^s  and  state 

Resolutions. 

Mr.  Biglers  propositions, 
providing  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  the  States  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Constitution.  Referred  to  the  Special  Com 
mittee  of  Five ;  as  also  was  a  joint  resolution 
by  Florence,  (Dem.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  pro 
posing  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Craige,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  asked, 
but  did  not  obtain  leave,  to  introduce  a  reso 
lution  inquiring  of  the  Secretary  of  War  how 
many  troops  have  been  ordered  here  since 
December  last,  whence  they  came,  their  na 
ture  and  character,  and  for  what  purpose 
they  are  concentrated  here  in  a  time  of  pro 
found  peace. 

Campbell,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  pre 
sented  the  Resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  expressing  ardent  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  repugnance 
to  Secession,  and  pledging  the  support  of 
that  State  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  required  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  laws,  &c.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
the  resolutions  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Quarles,  (Am.,)  of  Tennessee,  presented 
Resolutions  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  pro 
posing  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
Slaveholding  States,  at  Nashville,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  on  the  basis  submitted.  The 
last  resolution  concludes  with  a  recommenda 
tion  that,  if  no  compromises  were  made,  then 
all  the  Slaveholding  States  will  unite  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  amendments  as  their  safety,  and  welfare 
may  suggest.  This,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Resolutions,  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Vandever,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa,  offered  a  decla 
ratory  joint  Resolution,  that  Congress  has  no 
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power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere 
with  Slavery  under  State  laws ;  that  whatever 
may  be  the  powers  of  the  Federal  or  a  Terri 
torial  Government  as  to  Slavery,  affords  no 
just  grounds  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  amend  the  Consti 
tution  ;  and  that  a  Government  which  cannot 
execute  the  laws  is  not  fit  to  be  maintained. 
Referred  to  the  Special  Committee  of  Five. 

Morris,  (Dem.,)  of  Illinois,  sought  to  bring 
matters  to  a  focus,  by  offering  as  a  resolution : 
"  That  the  members  of  this  House  from  the 
Slaveholding  States  be  respectfully  requested 
to  submit  to  the  House  an  ultimatum  proposi 
tion,  embracing  their  views  upon  the  Union, 
and  by  which  they  are  willing  to  stand  ;  and 
pledge  their  respective  States  to  stand,  now 
and  hereafter,  as  a  final  adjustment."  On  this 
he  moved  the  previous  question,  but  received 
only  twenty-nine  supporting  votes. 

The  President's  Message, 
remitting  the  Virginia  res 
olutions  for  a  Convention, 
was  then  received  and  read  as  follows : 


The  President's 
Message. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Slates  : 

"  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  a  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
on  the  19th  inst.,  having  in  view  the  peaceful  settle 
ment  of  the  existing  questions  which  now  threaten 
the  Union.  They  were  delivered  to  me  on  Thurs 
day,  the  24th  inst.,  by  ex-President  Tyler,  who  has 
left  his  dignified  and  honored  retirement  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  render  service  to  his  country  in  this,  its 
hour  of  peril.  These  resolutions,  it  will  be  per 
ceived,  extend  an  invitation  to  all  such  States, 
whether  Slaveholding  or  non-  Slaveholding,  as  are 
willing  to  unite  with  Virginia  in  an  earnest  effort  to 
adjust  the  present  unhappy  controversies  in  the 
smrit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  form 
ed,  and  consistently  with  the  principles,  so  as  to 
afford  to  the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  ade 
quate  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their  rights,  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  meet  on  the  4th  day  of 
February  next  in  the  City  of  Washington  similar 
Coinrrissioners  appointed  by  Virginia,  to  consider, 
and,  if  practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjust 
ment.  I  confess  I  hail  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  Virginia  with  great  satisfaction.  From  the  past 
history  of  this  ancient  and  renowned  commonwealth 
we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  what  she  has  un 
dertaken  she  will  accomplish,  if  it  can  be  done  by  able, 
enlightened,  and  persevering  efforts.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  know  that  other  patriotic  States  have  ap- 
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pointed  and  are  appointing 
Commissioners  to  meet  those  of 
Virginia  in  council.  When  as 
sembled,  they  will  constitute  a  body  entitled,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  have  also  resolved 
that  ex-President  John  Tyler  is  hereby  appointed  hy 
tbe  concurrent  vote  of  each  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  a  Commissioner  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Judge  John  Robinson  is  hereby 
appointed,  by  a  like  vote,  a  Commissioner  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other  States  that 
have  seceded,  or  shall  secede,  with  instructions  res 
pectively  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  authorities  of  such  States  to  agree  to 
abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  contemplated  by 
the  action  of  this  General  Assembly,  from  any  and 
all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms 
between  the  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  However  strong  may  be  my  desire  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement,  I  am  convinced  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  power.  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  under  the  war-making  power,  can  exercise 
the  discretion  of  agreeing  to  abstain  from  any  and 
all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms, 
between  this  and  any  other  Government.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  usurpation  for  the  Executive  to  at 
tempt  to  restrain  their  hands  by  an  agreement  in  re 
gard  to  matters  over  which  he  has  no  constitutional 
control.  If  he  were  thus  to  act,  they  might  pass 
laws  which  he  should  be  bound  to  obey,  though  in 
conflict  with  his  agreement.  Under  existing  cir 
cumstances,  my  present  actual  power  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  It  is  my  duty  at  all  times  %to 
defend  and  protect  the  public  property  within  the 
Seceding  States,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  especially  to  employ  the  constitutional  means 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  at  this,  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  Seceding  States 
abstain  from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce 
a  collision  of  arms,  then  the  danger  so  much  to  be 
deprecated,  will  no  longer  exist.  Defense,  and  not 
aggression,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Administra 
tion  from  the  beginning.  But  while  I  can  enter  into 
no  engagement  such  as  that  proposed,  I  cordially 
commend  it  to  Congress,  with  much  confidence  that 
it  will  meet  their  approbation  to  abstain  from  passing 
any  law  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms, 
pending  the  proceedings  contemplated  by  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  will  never  despair  of  the  Republic.  I  yet 
cherish  the  belief  that  the  American  people  will  per 
petuate  tlie  union  of  the  States  on  some  terms  just 
and  honorable  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  I 
trust  that  the  mediation  of  Virginia  may  be  the  des 
tined  means,  under  the  providence  of  God,  of  accom- 
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plishiug  this  inestimable  benefit.    Glorious  as  are 
the  memories  of  her  past  history,  such  an  achieve 
ment,  both  in  relation  to  her  own  fame  and  the  wel 
fare  of  the  whole  country,  would  surpass  them  all. 
[Signed]         "JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
"  WASHINGTON  CITY,  Jan.  28,  18G1." 

The  consideration  of  the  Corwin  Report 
was  resumed,  when  Pryor,  (Dem.,)  of  Virgi 

nia,  addressed  the  House. 
I'ryorv  speech.  He  assumed  that  the  Union 

was  dissolved  —  that  the  is 
sue  now  was  peaceful  recognition  of  the 
seceded  States  or  war  with  them.  In  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans,  he  fore 
saw  a  purpose  to  make  war.  If  it  should 
come  the  North  alone  should  be  held  respon 
sible.  The  South  was  justified  in  seceding 
from  the  Union,  not  only  because  of  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  on  her  interest  in  Slaves 
but  for  the  further  reason  of  a  radical  tyran 
ny  which  had  overthrown  the  Constitution 
and  established  a  despotism  under  the  guise 
of  a  popular  majority.  He  said  : 

"  The  South  is  contending  for  the  principles  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  self-govern 
ment,  both  of  which  are  infringed  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  Northern  majority.  In  this  sense  the  cause 
of  the  South  is  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  appeals 
to  universal  liberty,  and  appeals  to  universal  sym 
pathy.  The  position  of  the  South  is  still  further 
fortified  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  by  her 
solicitude  to  redress  her  grievances  peaceably  and 
in  the  Union.  She  would  accept  of  any  satisfactory 
guarantees,  but  the  dominant  party  reject  all  over 
tures,  and  are  preparing  to  enforce  submission  to 
their  sway." 

He  argued,  at  some  length,  for  a  peaceful 
separation,  announcing  his  belief  that  it  was 
in  the  order  of  Providence  to  build  up,  here, 
two  nationalities,  and  thus  the  more  fully  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civil 
ization. 

The  Senate  amendment 

,,        T,,  v  -n    i 

to  ^6  Kansas  kill  having 
been  sent  in,  Grow,  (Rep.,) 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  the  temporary  sus 
pension  of  the  regular  order  to  take  it  up. 
The  rules  were  suspended  by  119  to  42.  The 
bill  for  the-  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  Free 
State  then  passed—  thus  adding  an  additional 
element  of  strength  to  the  Free  State  senti 
ment  of  both  Houses.  It  was  a  peaceful 


Kausas  admitted  as  a 

state 


close  for  a  drama  written  in  wrong  and  blur 
red  with  blood. 

The  momentous  events  of  the  day  closed 
in  a  little  excitement  over  a  motion  by  Stan- 
ton,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio,  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  more  effi 
cient  organization  of  the  District  Militia, 
providing  that  the  usual  military  oath  be 
administered  to  all  the  officers  thereof.  The 
Rules  were  suspended  — 116  to  41.  This 
aroused  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  Sickles,  of  New 
York,  and  others.  The  Virginia  member 
said  it  was  a  pretty  business  to  establish  a 
Praetorian  guard  in  the  Capital  upon  the  oc 
casion  of  the  assemblage  of  the  Virginia  Peace 
Convention.  Sickles  considered  the  bill  a 
gratuitous  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  Union,  and 
implying  danger  of  an  attempt  on  this  Capi 
tol  from  those  States.  Notwithstanding  this 
opposition  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  119  to 
42,  when  the  House  adjourned,  well  satisfied 
with  its  day's  work. 

In  the  House,  Tuesday,  (January  29th,)  Mr. 
Adrian,  (Dem.,)  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  expressive  of  firm  attachment  to  the 
Union,  and  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
sustain  it,  and  favoring  the  Crittenden  pro 
position  and  the  calling  of  a  Convention  of 
the  States,  &c.  Laid  on  the  table  and  order 
ed  to  be  printed.  The  special  order  was  then 
resumed,  being  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty-three.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  (Rep.,) 
of  Pennsylvania,  gave  ut 
terance  to  his  decided  sen 
timents  in  a  firm  speech. 
He  regretted  that,  like  Mr.  Pryor,  he  had  to 
believe  no  compromise  could  be  available. 
When  six  States  are  in  open  and  declared  re 
bellion,  having  seized  the  public  forts  and 
arsenals,  and  robbed  the  people  of  millions 
of  public  property ;  when  he  saw  our  harbors 
blockaded,  and  armies  in  array  against  the 
flag  of  our  country,  which  has  been  insulted, 
he  had  no  hope  that  concession,  humiliation, 
or  compromise  can  have  any  good  effect  what 
ever.  What  confirmed  him  in  this  belief,  if 
confirmation  was  necessary,  was  to  see  by  the 
papers  that  the  Kingdom  of  South  Carolina 
had  peremptorily  refused  to  appoint  Commis 
sioners,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no 
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desire  or  intention  to  promote  the  objects 
declared  in  the  Virginia  resolution,  viz.,  to 
procure  guarantees  by  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  As  South  Carolina  is  the  head 
and  front  of  the  secession  movement,  this 
was  the  end  of  negotiation  and  compromise, 
particularly  as  it  was  followed  closely  by  the 
belligerent  speech  of  Mr.  Pryor.  He  (Stevens) 
saw  that  every  Southern  Democrat,  and,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  every  Slaveholder  in 
the  House,  voted  against  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union.  The 
Southern  States  will  not  be  turned  from  their 
deliberate  purpose  by  soft  words  or  lamenta 
tions.  He  argued  that  there  were  but  two 
ways  of  breaking  up  the  Union — one  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  other  by 
revolution,  which  nothing  could  justify  but 
the  most  intolerable  oppression,  a  thing  that 
nowhere  exists.  He  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Southern  cruelties  toward  Northern  men,  who 
are  tarred,  feathered,  and  hung  by  scores. 
At  the  late  election  in  Virginia,  a  man  who 
voted  for  Lincoln  was  taken  by  the  chivalry, 
his  face  blackened,  and  exiled  from  home. 
It  was  not  safe  for  Northern  men  to  go  into 
the  Southern  States. 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  Rust, 
of  Arkansas,  Kunkle,  of  Maryland,  and  Web 
ster,  of  Maryland,  who  sought  either  to  deny 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  of  injury, 
or  to  parry  their  force  by  counter  instances 
of  Northern  oppression.  Mr.  Stevens  re 
sumed,  and,  with  more  than  his  wonted  feel 
ing,  declared  that,  rather  than  make  conces 
sion  to  rebels,  he  would  see  the  Government 
shivered  to  atoms.  The  South  wanted  a  des 
potism — it  could  only  have  it  by  proving  its 
ability  to  instate  it  by  force.  He  assumed 
that  the  Executive  must  enforce  the  laws 
even  if  the  worst  should  come. 

Stevens  was  followed  by 

Harris',  of  Md.,  .  * 

Speech.  Harris,  ( Am.,)  of  Maryland, 

who  reflected  severely  on 
the  disunion  movement  and  its  directors. 
He  charged  that  the  scheme  of  a  divided 
confederacy  was  conceived  in  the  unholy  am 
bition  of  Southern  politicians,  who  had  given 
the  North  but  too  much  cause  for  its  aggra 
vation  and  spirit  of  resistance.  He  urged 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  of  compromise — 
any  which  would  give  the  distracted  country 


peace  and  thwart  the  purposes  of  those  plot 
ting  against  the  Union.  He  was  interrupted 
by  Hughes,  of  Maryland,  who  said  Harris 
was  not  speaking  for  that  portion  of  the  State 
which  he  (Harris)  represented.  The  reply 
was  that,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg 
ment,  there  was  not  then  a  corporal's  guard 
in  any  locality  in  the  State,  honestly  for  se 
cession  ;  but  confessed  that  there  existed  a 
smouldering  fire  ready  to  burst  out  if  pallia 
tives  were  not  soon  administered.  He  asked 
for  less  eloquence  of  speech  and  more  elo 
quence  of  votes.  In  his  peroration  he  said  : 
"  Let  me  not,  instead  of  our  national  music, 
hear  the  Marseillaise,  which  wTas  not  music 
to  my  ears.  Flaunt  not  before  my  eyes  the 
flag  of  a  divided  nationality,  that  excites  no 
devotion  in  my  American  heart,  but  let  me 
and  my  people  go  to  our  graves  with  the  con 
secrated  melodies  ringing  in  our  ears,  and 
over  us  the  dome  of  the  Union  with  all  its 
constellated  stars. 

Winslow,  (Dem.,)  of 
North  Carolina,  addressed  Winsiow's  Speech, 
the  House — taking  extreme 
Southern  grounds:  if  the  propositions  for 
constitutional  guarantees  and  a  division  of 
Territory  was  not  accepted  by  the  Republi 
cans,  the  South  had  nothing  further  to  ask 
or  to  offer.  He  reviewed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  showing  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  wras  spent  in  debate, 
when  it  was  obvious  the  mind  of  no  man  was 
to  be  changed  in  any  important  respect.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  gratifying  to  Southern 
men  to  find,  with  a  single  exception,  they 
were  all  agreed  on  the  proposition  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Rust,) 
and  were  particularly  pleased  to  find  that, 
simultaneously,  the  same  proposition  sub 
stantially  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky.  These 
propositions  demand  protection  to  South 
ern  institutions,  and  with  nothing  less  than 
what  they  contained  could  the  South  be  sat 
isfied. 

Van   Wyck,    (Rep.,)    of 
New  York,   followed  in  a      van  Wyck's  Speech, 
very    powerful    speech    a- 
gainst  any  compromise  which  shall  concede 
a   constitutional  status  to   Slavery.     He    ad 
verted  to  the  great  debate  of  1842,  which 
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followed  upon  the  intro- 
Van  Wyck's  Speech,  cluction,  by  John  Quincy 

Adams,  of  the  Haverhill  pe 
tition  for  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
He  quoted  from  the  speeches  then  made  by 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Wise,  and  Gilmer,  of  Vir 
ginia  ;  Mr.  Merriwether,  of  Georgia ;  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Rhett,  and  others,  of  South  Caro 
lina;  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Underwood,  of 
Kentucky — all  denying  the  power  of  Congress, 
or  the  States,  to  effect  a  dissolution,  and 
claiming  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was 
a  dissolution  of  Slavery.  Have  great  princi 
ples  changed  since  then  ?  The  inordinate 
desire  of  the  Southern  mind  for  "  expansion" 
— the  dream  of  a  vast  area  won  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  all  to  be  given  up  to 
Slavery,  was  the  heart-note  of  the  conspiracy. 
He  reriewed  the  question  of  a  claim  for 
rights  in  the  Territories.  What  monstrous 
demands  !  Here  was  a  nation  composed  of 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  slave-owners  claimed  "equal rights" 
in  the  domain  with  the  mighty  majority ! 
How  can  presumption  go  farther?  He  said: 

"Do  you  propose  any  concession  to  the  North? 
Any  security  to  liberty  and  life  of  the  Northern  man 
in  the  Slave  States ;  of  property  in  books ;  of  free 
dom  of  speech  and  the  press,  as  already  secured  by 
the  Constitution?  You  say  that  you  concede  to 
Freedom  the  Territory  North  of  36  deg.  30  min.  We 
have  a  double  title  to  that  already :  first  by  purchase, 
and  then  by  conquest.  We  bought  it  when  we  took 
Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State,  and  then 
we  conquered  it  in  the  strife  of  a  civil  war.  All  our 
future  acquisitions  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
tropics,  and  you  demand  its  unconditional  surrender 
to  Slavery.  You  want  us  to  surrender  to  men  who 
themselves  are  compromise  breakers!  You  have 
been  telling  us  for  years  that  all  geographical  lines 
were  sectional  and  dangerous !  In  1820  you  estab 
lished  the  Missouri  line  to  save  the  Union ;  in  1854 
you  destroyed  it  to  save  the  Union  ;  and  now  you  can 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  only  through  its 
reestablishment  and  perpetuity,  with  the  new  and 
startling  condition  annexed,  that  Slavery  must  be 
forever  protected,  in  all  our  future  acquisitions ! 
Believe  not  in  reconstruction ;  the  compromises  of 
the  present  Constitution,  once  lost,  you  never  can 
regain.  Think  you  that  another  Senate  can  be 
formed  wherein  Florida  and  Delaware  can  equal 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania?  You  are  opposed  to 
the  army  and  navy,  because  you  boldly  assert  that 
an  enforcement  of  the  laws  means  coercion  of 


States  ;  but  you  were  willing  to 

send  troops  2,000  miles  over  Van  Wyck'e  Speech, 
prairie  and  desert,  to  coerce 
our  brethren  in  Utah ;  you  sent  the  army  into  Kansas. 
You  have  used  Federal  troops  to  enforce  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  and  to  rescue  the  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  from  John  Brown.  The  camp  had  no  terrors 
for  you  then ;  but  now  you  oppose  coercion ;  yet, 
by  force  of  armed  men,  you  seize  the  forts  and  navy- 
yards,  and  trample  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
dust." 

He  warned  the  South  against  attempts  to 
coerce  the  North  into  a  consent  to  a  disso 
lution  of  the  Union.  It  would  not  be  driven 
or  cajoled  into  any  line  of  policy  adverse  to 
its  solemn  and  just  convictions.  As  one  plan 
of  settlement,  he  favored  a  purchase  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  Border  States  and  their  coloni 
zation  in  Central  America.  He  also  favored 
a  convention  of  all  the  States.  But  no  Cat- 
aline  should  walk  the  land  to  stab  liberty  and 
strike  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  impu 
nity.  Treason  was  treason,  and  there  were 
few  to  compromise  with  it  if  the  issue  must 
come. 

This  speech  rang  out  with  the  spirit  which 
was  rapidly  gaining  ascendency  in  the  North 
ern  mind — not  only  of  Republicans,  but  of 
all  parties.  It  was  patriotic  rather  than  de 
fiant.  It  was  grounded  in  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  thus  echoed 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  Free  States.* 

Tuesday's  session  of  the  Senate  was  con 
sumed  in  considering  the  Pacific  Railway 
bill.  Mr.  King,  (Rep..)  of  New  York,  intro 
duced  a  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  authorizing  the 
employment  of  volunteers  to  aid  in  enforcing 
the  laws  and  in  protecting  the  public  prop 
erty. 

The  Wednesday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 


*  The  Republican  Central  Committee  of  New 
York  City  (January  30th)  passed  resolutions  thanking 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  for  his  speech,  and  requesting  the  lie- 
publican  members  of  Congress  "  in  no  manner,  come 
what  may,  to  further  compromise  with  the  Slave 
Power."  A  leading  journal  of  the  city,  referring  to 
these  resolutions,  said,  "  They  speak  unmistakably 
the  sentiments  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York  City. 
They  all  desire  a  real  settlement  through  the  main 
tenance  of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  and  no  cowardly  and  temporary  compromise." 
Undoubtedly  this  statement  was  correct. 
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Petitions  and 
Memorials. 


were  only  memorable  from  the  presentation 
of  memorials  and  petitions. 

Mr.  Bigler,  (Dem.,)  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced 
several — among  tliem  a  me 
morial  of  the  meeting  said,  to  represent  fifty 
thousand  working-men  of  Philadelphia,  pray 
ing  for  the  passage  of  the  Crittenden  compro 
mise.  He  remarked  that,  in  view  of  these 
popular  manifestations,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  general  desire  for  the  adoption 
of  some  compromise.  Disunion  could  not  be 
countenanced,  but  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
reasonable  concessions  to  the  South.  The 
Crittenden  resolutions  he  thought  were  emi 
nently  just  and  wise. 

Cameron,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  also  had 
a  petition  to  present,  but  it  differed  vastly  in 
sentiment  from  that  presented  by  his  col 
league,  whose  former  speech  he  had  been 
charged  with  having  indorsed.  He  certainly 
never  indorsed  the  whole  of  it,  but  he  was 
willing  to  do  anything  to  bring  peace  and 
safety  to  the  country.  But  he  first  wanted 
to  know  if  what  he  did  would  be  received ;  if 
it  would  bring  back  the  leaders  of  rebellion 
in  the  South,  for  he  considered  it  rebellion. 

Mason,  of  Virginia,  answered  that  the 
Southern  States  had  not  asked  for  conces 
sions  in  any  form.  The  South  had  no  com 
plaint  to  make  of  the  Constitution,  but  that 
the  Constitution  had  been  violated  and  her 
rights  disregarded ;  yet,  she  never  asked  con 
cessions.  She  only  demanded  that  the  Con 
stitution  be  carried  out.  She  would  be  hu 
miliated  if  she  asked  anything  else,  and  the 
North  would  not  be  humiliated  if  it  granted 
it.  The  South  only  asked  for  right. 

Hale,  (Rep.,)  of  New  Hampshire,  declared 
that  he  had  been  attentively  listening  for  just 
such  a  speech  from  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  He  now  thought  there  was  some 
hope  for  a  union  of  sentiment ! 

Trumbull,  (Rep.,)  of  Illinois,  presented 
the  petition  of  citizens  of  Chicago  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
against  any  concession  to  the  South  while  in 
rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
petitioners  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Vir 
ginia,  that  the  Constitution  is  good  enough 
now,  if  the  people  would  only  live  up  to  it. 


The  trouble  was,  that  the  people  rebelled 
against  and  attempted  to  overthrow  it.  We 
could  not  have  peace  by  concessions  to  men 
who  asked  none,  and  refused  them — by  mak 
ing  concessions  to  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  fire  on  our  vessels  and  cap 
ture  our  soldiers.  If  the  country  has  re 
ceived  a  shock  from  which  it  will  not  recover 
for  generations,  it  is  because  of  the  craven 
spirit  manifested.  Let  the  Government  put 
itself  in  a  position  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  and  it  will  have  respect  and  obe 
dience. 

Mr.  Trumbull  also  presented  the  petition 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Conference 
of  Illinois,  setting  forth  that  the  Conference 
had  been  broken  up  in  certain  States,  and 
one  man  had  been  hung  because  he  was  a 
minister  of  that  church.  The  petition  asked 
that  if  compromises  be  made,  there  be  pro 
vision  for  the  safety  of  citizens  in  the  States, 
and  that  no  man  be  proscribed  for  religion's 
sake.  [See  page  229.] 

In  the  House,   Wednes 
day  was  an  interesting  and       Cobb's  Farewell, 
exciting  day.     Mr.    W.  R. 
W.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  who  had  remained 
after  his  colleagues  had  withdrawn,  in  a  let 
ter  to  the  Speaker,  to   be  laid  before   the 
House,  stated  that  he  had  received  the  cer 
tified  Secession  Ordinance  of  Alabama,  and 
therefore  felt  constrained  to   withdraw   en 
tirely  from  the  duties  of  the  House — a  step 
which  he  deeply  regretted  being  compelled 
to  take.     His  letter  closed:  "God  save  the 
country  1" 

The  House  consenting,  Mr.  Cobb  addressed 
the  members  in  a  very  patriotic  and  feeling 
farewell.  He  prayed  and  plead  for  some  com 
promise  to  save  the  country.  He  had  served 
in  Congress  fourteen  years,  and  could  not 
think  of  returning  home  to  say  to  his  eager, 
expectant  constituents  that  all  hope  of  com 
promise  was  past.  Oh  1  for  a  Clay,  a  Web 
ster,  an  Adams  to  meet  the  crisis  !  He  could 
only  say,  with  uplifted  hands,  "  God  save  the 
country  /"  The  Republicans  could  do  it  — 
would  they  ?  Plant  yourselves  no  longer  on 
your  dignity — adopt  some  measure  of  settle 
ment  and  peace,  and  save  the  country ! 

The  Select  Committee  of  Five  reported 
several  important  bills.  One  to  call  out  the 
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militia,   in    certain    cases, 
important  Bill.  One  to  further  provide  for 

the  duty  on  imports.  This 
latter,  reported  by  John  Cochrane,  (Dem.,) 
of  Xew  York,  was  accompanied  with  an  ex 
pression  of  his  views.  He  fully  concurred 
with  the  President  in  his  opinion  against  the 
right  of  secession,  deeming  all  acts  and  Ordi 
nances  of  Secession,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  carried  into  effect,  are  to  be  considered  as 
revolutionary  infractions  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  however  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  exercise  of  an  indefeasible  right 
of  resisting  acts  which  are  plainly  unconsti 
tutional  and  too  oppressive  to  be  endured. 
He  also  concurred  in  the  President's  opinion 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  has  abstained 
from  conferring  on  the  Federal  Government, 
or  any  department  thereof,  authority  to  de 
clare  and  wage  an  oppressive  war  against  a 
seceding  State,  in  order  to  coerce  or  repeal 
any  act  of  secession  she  may  have  passed,  or 
to  compel  her  to  remain  nominally,  as  well 
as  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 
A  just  conception  of  the  constitutional  au 
thority  of  Congress  combines  with  other,  and, 
if  possible,  higher  and  more  commanding 
motives  to  prescribe  other  measures  than  ag 
gressive  and  coercive  war  to  remedy  the 
grave  inconveniences,  perils,  and  evils  of  such 
secession. 

Mr.  Conkling,  (Rep.,)  of 
Conkiing's  Speech.  New  York,  the  Corwin  Re 
port  being  the  Special  Or 
der,  addressed  the  House  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  a  force  which  created  much 
remark.  His  position  was  that  of  an  uncom 
promising  Republican,  and  Unionist  at  all 
hazards.  To  the  elaboration  of  his  argument 
he  brought  to  bear  the  resources  of  a  fertile 
mind  and  the  power  of  an  eloquent  utterance. 
He  had  no  hope,  from  the  first  stages  of 
the  controversy,  that  any  concessions  would 
stem  the  tide  of  revolt.  The  charges  sown 
broadcast  over  the  South,  maligning,  misin 
terpreting,  and  falsifying  the  Republican 
party  to  the  Southern  people,  had  so  poison 
ed  their  minds  that  they  did  not  want  unity 
with  the  North.  The  leaders  of  the  conspir 
acy  had  sown  the  whirlwind  to  direct  the 
storm — they  would  rule  while  their  deceived  I 
constituents  obeyed.  These  apostate  Ameri- 
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country,  for  then  the  great       Conkiing's  Speech. 

Gospel  of  Freedom,  which 

filled    Christendom    with    light    and   hope, 

would  shrivel  up  like  a  scroll. 

Hindinan,  of  Arkansas,  iutefposed  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  was  in  order  in  the  use  of 
such  language  as  "  apostate  Americans  ?"  He 
would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  he  intend 
ed  to  apply  that  language  to  any  member  of 
that  House  or  to  their  constituents  ?  If  such 
language  could  be  used  there,  then  the  time 
had  come  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  for  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
from  it.  He  asked  the  Chair  to  decide 
whether  or  not  such  language  was  in  order. 

Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  being  in  the  chair, 
said,  so  long  as  the  remarks  were  not  person 
al,  there  was  no  power  to  interfere.  Hind- 
man  proposed  to  render  them  personal, 
evidently,  for  he  again  rose  in  excitement, 
and  said  the  word  "apostate  Americans-' 
had  been  used  for  some  purpose,  and  he  de 
sired  to  know  to  whom  the  words  wrere 
applied,  and  whether  it  was  proper  to  apply 
them  in  that  House.  It  was  better  to  meet 
the  question  now  than  at  another  time. 

Conkling  resumed,  to  press  his  point  against 
those  who,  by  deception,  intrigue,  and  trea 
son,  had  inaugurated  the  causeless  rebellion. 
It  was  causeless,  groundless,  without  excuse 
in  the  eyes  of  Christian  men.  Though  not 
confessed,  the  true  reason  of  the  uprising  was 
that  Slavery  had  ceased  to  rule — that,  by 
the  sentiment  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  Republic,  Slavery,  as  a 
moral  poison,  was  outlawed  and  abhorred. 
It  was  because  that  Slavery,  as  a  policy  to 
be  fostered,  had  ceased  to  be  national  in  this 
country.  It  was  charged  on  the  North  that  at 
all  its  social  assemblies  it  was  held  to  be  a  moral, 
a  social,  and  political  evil.  The  charge  is  true, 
every  word  of  it !  It  was  true  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  North,  all  poli 
tical  parties  alike,  looked  upon  Slavery,  as  an 
institution,  as  a  monster  of  the  worst  kind,  in 
satiable  and  destructive  to  the  victim,  to  the 
master,  and  to  the  land.  In  that  respect  the 
North  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  Slaveholding  was  the  worst  of 
wrongs,  the  liberty-founded,  model  Republic 
alone  excepted !  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
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world  was  against  Slavery, 
Conkiing's  Speech.  the  civilizationof  the  world 
was  against  Slavery  ;  the 
literature  of  the  wrorld  was  against  Slavery. 
Webster  once  said,  "Lightning  is  strong,  the 
torrent  is  strong,  the  earthquake  is  strong, 
but  there  is  something  stronger  than  all  this 
— it  is  the  enlightened  judgment  of  man 
kind."  And  that,  too,  is  against  Slavery. 
There  was  no  one  to  blame  for  that.  No,  it 
was  one  of  the  enactments  of  that  "higher 
law,"  which  was  recognized  by  all  people,  and 
to  which  Coke  had  given  utterance  when  he 
said,  "  that  the  law  of  Parliament,  when  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  was  to  be  held 
utterly  at  naught." 

It  teas  true  that  the  feeling,  long  dormant, 
had  at  length  asserted  its  supremacy — that 
freedom,  hereafter,  was  to  be  the  rule,  and 
Slavery  the  exception,  in  our  "great  ex 
periment." 

The  Reformation  had,  after  years  of  perse 
cution,  been  successful.  No  more  wars,  now, 
of  conquest  for  Slavery's  sake !  No  longer 
shall  the  arms  of  the  Republic  go  forth  to 
change  realms  into  deserts,  to  sack  cities,  to 
subdue  Territories,  in  order  to  people  them 
with  Slavery,  and  endow  them  with  slave 
representation.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Republic  in  Europe  will  never  again  dare  to 
assemble  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  Charle 
magne  and  proclaim  an  Ostend  Manifesto  ! 
Henceforth  American  Slavery  was  not  to  be 
enlarged.  No  longer  was  she  to  be  the 
feasted,  pampered  child  of  American  des 
tiny,  a  thing  to  be  fondled  and  caressed  by 
the  Government.  No  !  but  from  this  time 
out  it  would  be  a  simple  necessity  in  the 
country,  having  defined  constitutional  rights, 
and  having  no  more. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  power 
existing  to  put  down  treason  and  rebellion, 
showing  that  all  means  were  placed  at  the 
President's  disposal  to  care  for  the  Govern 
ment's  safety.  He  had  vacillated  ;  he  want 
ed  firmness  and  integrity ;  he  had  left  the 
country  "  naked  to  its  enemies."  The  Exe 
cutive  stood  before  the  world  a  pitiful  spec 
tacle,  petrified  with  fear,  or  vacillating  be 
tween  determination  and  cowardice,  while 
rebels  tore  from  his  nerveless  grasp  the  insig 
nia  of  the  Republic,  and  in  its  place  hoisted 


the  banner  of  secession  and 
rebellion.      Congress    was       Conkiing's  Speech, 
powerless  to  control  this. 
The  Constitution  had  given  them  no  power  to 
interfere.    They  had  voted  the  money  to  carry 
on  the  Government,  and  what  else  could  they 
do  ?     Nothing  but  to  take  their  share  in  that 
issue  which  remained — the  paramount  ques 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  a  constitutional  right  of  seces 
sion  was  to  be  spurned.  There  were  three 
ways  in  which  a  State  could  cut  loose  from 
Federal  allegiance:  By  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  as  provided  in  the  Consti 
tution  itself;  by  the  consent,  not  of  the  State 
going  out,  or  of  the  remaining  States,  but  by 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  American 
people ;  and  by  that  right  or  power  which 
inheres  in  man,  and  not  in  States — that  op 
tion  which  all  men  had  to  defeat  their  gov 
ernments,  and,  if  they  succeeded,  to  live  in 
peace  as  patriots  and  heroes — if  they  failed, 
to  die  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

As  to  a  settlement  by  concession,  he  never 
would  consent  to  an  adjustment  with  men 
with  uplifted  banners  of  revolt  in  their  hands. 
He  had  no  terms  to  oifer  until  the  revolu 
tionists  doifed  their  cockades,  hauled  down 
their  Pelican  and  Palmetto  flags,  and  donned 
the  habiliments  of  peaceful,  law-abiding  citi 
zens.  And,  as  for  the  wavering  Border 
States,  if  they  halted  between  the  two  con 
clusions,  to  go  out  or  to  remain  in — if  they 
were  waiting  to  be  coaxed — if  that  was  so — 
if  the  people  of  any  State  were  to  be  raffled 
for  by  the  Government,  he,  for  one,  would  de 
cline  to  take  any  part  in  such  transaction. 
He  would  not  see  the  Government  go  into  an 
auction-room  to  bid  for  allegiance.  If  they 
were  to  be  coaxed  into  wedlock,  he  would 
prefer  the  feeling  of  the  old  conqueror  with 
regard  to  his  daughter,  and  of  whom  the  poet 
sung  : 

"  A  warrior  should  her  bridegroom  be, 

Since  maids  were  best  in  battle  wooed, 
And  won  'mid  shouts  of  victory." 

This  was  the  way  he  would  prefer  to  woo 
those  States  who  stood  wavering,  and  who 
wanted  to  be  coaxed  into  the  Union.  As  for 
the  noble  patriots  from  those  States  who 
were  battling  for  the  Union,  and,  at  every 
personal  hazard,  were  endeavoring  to  stem 
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the  tide  of  disunion,  he 
could  not  word  his  admira 
tion.  For  them  he  could  do 
all  things  possible  or  consistent.  But  he  could 
not  vote  for  any  compromise  to  extend  Slavery, 
nor  to  amend  the  Constitution.  He  would 
vote  to  sustain  the  laws  and  rigidly  to  enforce 
the  Constitution,  in  Free  as  well  as  in  Slave 
States.  He  would  leave  the  Constitution  as 
it  was.  If  they  should  alter  it,  if  the  Ameri 
can  people  should  tamper  with  that  liberty- 
bestowing  instrument,  some  Gibbon,  or,  bet 
ter  still,  some  Dante,  would  immortalize  the 
crime.  Some  limner,  with  infernal  pencil, 
would  group  in  the  picture,  horrible  in  their 
resemblance  to  the  actors  of  the  day,  and 
hang  it  in  the  sky,  full  in  the  view  of  those 
who  shall  hereafter  tread  the  corridors  of 
time.  The  men  of  the  North  believed  in  the 
Government  as  their  fathers  made  it.  They 
cherished  it  for  all  its  memories,  its  martyrs, 
its  heroes,  and  its  statesmen.  They  cherished 
ii  for  the  shelter  it  afforded  against  that 
storm  which,  without  it,  would  burst  and 
desolate  the  continent.  But  above  all,  they 
cherished  it  for  its  promises  yet  unaccom 
plished,  its  mission  incomplete,  and  its  des 
tiny  unfulfilled.  They  would  sustain  it  and 
defend  it  to  the  last. 

This  speech  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  House.  Taken  with  those  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  Van  Wyck,  and  others,  on  the 
Republican  side,  it  clearly  indicated  the  set 
of  the  current  of  public  feeling  in  the  Free 
States,  and  showed,  to  those  not  blind,  how 
impassably  wide  was  the  gulf  which  compro 
mise  was  expected  to  span. 

Stevenson,  (Dem.,)  of 
Kentucky,  followed  Conk- 
ling  in  a  brief  reply.  If 
the  New  York  member  was  a  fair  representa 
tive  of  Northern  sentiment,  the  hope  of  an 
adjustment  mu«t  be  extinguished.  He  saw, 
in  this  and  other  speeches,  a  design  to  deny 
the  South  all  rights  in  the  Territories.  He 
regarded  the  States  as  equal  and  sovereign, 
having  equal  rights  to  the  common  domain, 
and  entitled  to  full  protection  to  their  prop 
erty  therein.  He  still  hoped  the  returning 
reason  of  the  dominant  party  would  show 
them  the  propriety  and  justice  of  a  compro 
mise,  guaranteeing  the  South  its  required 


A  Kentuckiaii's 
Declarations. 


protection  and  rights.  Kentucky,  he  aver 
red,  would  maintain  her  rights;  and,  though 
generous  and  loyal,  would  not  remain  in  the 
Union  but  as  an  equal. 

Howard,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio, 
declared  also  for  concilia-        Howard's  views. 
tion  by  compromise.      He 
would  disregard  party  and  platforms,  and  do 
his  duty  as  an  American.    Upon  that  Congress 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic  hung.     Six  stars 
of  our  National  flag  were  obscured,  and  he 
should  not  cease  to  hope  for  their  restoration. 
Exhaust   all  other  remedies  to  bring  them 
back  before  resorting  to  force. 

Edward  Joy  Morris,  (In 
dependent,)  of  Pennsyl- 
vauia,  in  a  speech  charac 
terized  by  much  decision,  said  he  would  save 
the  Union  by  remanding  the  entire  question 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  to  the  people,  to 
whom  its  decision  properly  belonged.  Let 
them  battle  it  out,  without  the  factious  inter 
vention  of  Congress  or  of  Territorial  Legis 
latures.  He  would  go  for  the  Corwin  Report, 
or  for  the  Crittenden  Resolutions,  to  submit 
the  question  of  compromise  to  the  people. 
Speaking  of  the  proposed  Convention  at 
Montgomery,  he  said  it  might  establish  a 
Government  stronger  than  the  Federal,  but  it 
would,  necessarily,  be  an  oligarchy — the  few 
slave-owners  would  reign,  not  the  majority 
poor  white  population.  He  defended  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  thought 
the  aspersions  of  its  enemies  as  base  as  they 
were  unfounded.  All  the  agitation  which 
prevails  in  the  South,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  allegations  that  the  people  of  the  North 
wished  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  States,  is 
utterly  without  cause.  The  statement  was  a 
calumny,  got  up  for  the  bad  ends  of  aiding 
in  the  scheme  to  disrupt  the  Union.  He 
spoke  of  the  conservatism  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  the  most  con 
servative  of  any  candidate  in  the  Presi 
dential  election.  He  stood  by  the  Consti 
tution,  let  the  issue  be  what  it  may ;  and,  in 
dying,  might  he  stand  there  and  defend  it  to 
the  last  1  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  defend  its  own  exist 
ence,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  do  it  against 
coercion,  which  is  on  the  part  of  the  Seced 
ing  States. 
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Thursday,  in  both  Houses,  was  a  landmark 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  revolution. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  in  the  House,  made  their  last  and 
utmost  bids  for  peace.  Representing  the 
dominant  party  and  the  incoming  Adminis 
tration,  their  declarations  assumed  even  more 
than  usual  significance.  The  replies  of  Ma 
son  and  Wigfall,  also,  embody  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  revolutionists  at  this  time. 
Their  conjoined  speeches  will,  therefore, 
serve,  in  an  historical  view,  as  a  resume  of  the 
practical  position  of  the  two  sections  and 
parties.  We  shall,  in  consequence,  dissever 
them  from  our  current  Congressional  record, 
and  accord  them  th.e  more  proper  position  of 
a  special  chapter.  [See  Chapter  XXI.] 

In  the  Senate  session  of 

The  New  Jersey         -,  .  ,          -,-,  , 

Resolution*  Fl'ld^  February   1st,  the 

President's  Message  being 
under  consideration,  Latham,  (Dem.,)  of  Cal 
ifornia,  expressed  his  views  at  length  on  the 
state  of  the  country.  Previous  to  the  Mes 
sage  being  called  up,  Ten  Eyck,  (Rep.,)  of 
New  Jersey,  presented  the  joint  resolutions 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  [see  page  251,] 
expressing  a  willingness  to  accept  the  Crit- 
tenden  Resolutions,  advising  a  Convention 
of  the  States,  appointing  Commissioners  to 
Washington,  and  instructing  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  said  he  owed  a  higher  duty  to  the 
country  than  to  the  State.  Ho  refused  to  be 
instructed  to  the  extent  of  having  his  actions 
controlled  by  the  Legislature; — a  machine 
would  do  as  well  as  a  man,  if  he  was  to  be 
ordered  from  Trenton.  But,  these  particular 
instructions  he  should  particularly  hesitate 
to  obey,  because  he  did  not  believe 'they  re 
presented  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Legislature,  by  an  accidental 
vote,  had  undertaken  to  instruct  Senators  here 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
He  wrould  not  be  shackled  in  such  a  way. 
He  objected  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  because  they  provided  an 
unconstitutional  mode  of  amending  the  Con 
stitution.  He  was  willing  to  have  an  efficient 
law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives,  and  to  repeal 
all  laws  interfering  with  such  law ;  but  he 
would  insist  on  the  effectual  carrying  out  of 


the  provision,  that  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  in  every  State. 
He  would  not  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
slaves  through  the  States,  but  would  prohibit 
the  traffic  in  African  slaves.  If  disunion 
comes,  the  baseness  of  the  act  would  only  be 
equalled  by  its  stupendous  folly.  But,  he 
would  not  say  disunion,  for  it  could  not  come. 
Nations  do  not  die  easy ;  man,  in  his  mad 
folly,  may  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  but  humanity  denounces  the  act,  and 
God  would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Latham's  views  pos 
sessed  interest,  apart  from  Latham's  Views. 
their  intrinsic  nature,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  feeling  of  his  far-removed 
State,  in  regard  to  the  crisis.  He  adverted 
to  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  California  to 
the  Union.  Lying  in  the  arms  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas,  she  was  removed  from  the  evils  which 
might  come  upon  some  sections,  but  was  not, 
therefore,  a  disinterested  spectator  of  events 
when. the  Union  was  in  danger.  Disunion! 
It  was  never  pronounced  by  Calhoun ;  it  was 
a  crime  which  the  boldest  ventured  even  to 
infer,  only  a  short  time  since ;  now  it  was  fa 
miliar  as  a  household  word  to  American  ears. 
The  great  fact  was  upon  us,  as  the  empty 
seats  in  the  Senate  would  testif}^.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  only  remained  now  for  legisla 
tors  to  meet  the  crisis  with  words  and  deeds 
calculated  to  heal  the  great  discord  reigning, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  once  again. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the 
causes,  and  to  suggest  the  cure.  Secession, 
as  a  constitutional  right,  he  considered  a  fal 
lacy — there  could  be  no  such  thing.  It  was 
revolution,  as  Mr.  Toombs  properly  charac 
terized  it.  The  right  of  revolution  undoubt 
edly  was  inherent  in  man,  but  must"  as  stren 
uously  be  denied  by  Government.  A  recog 
nition  of  that  right  would  be  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  Government.  It  must  de 
pend  for  its  justification  upon  its  success — its 
failure  will  recoil  upon  its  leaders.  But,  as 
this  Government  was  founded  upon  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  consent  of  -the  governed,  it  was 
the  right  of  that  class  to  decide  for  itself  its 
own  relations,  if  the  question  were  viewed 
merely  as  a  personal  matter.  Viewed,  how 
ever,  in  all  its  relations,  it  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  all  parties  affected  by  its  solution. 
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He  reviewed  the  causes 
of  the  estrangement  of  the 
two  sections,  and  found  in 
the  Republican  party  the  centralization  of  a 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  Slavery  at  once 
insulting  and  injurious  to  the  South.  There 
prevailed,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  conservative 
feeling  among  a  large  class  in  the  party  ;  but, 
the  one  cardinal  principle  of  the  organization, 
of  enmity  to  Slavery,  was  logically  and  sen 
sibly  construed  as  enmity  to  the  South. 
Acting  in  unison,  the  Slave  States  were  rap 
idly  concentrating  this  opposition  to  their 
enemies  in  the  formation  of  a  Government 
all  their  own,  wherein  the  radical  sentiment 
of  the  North  could  no  longer  interfere  for 
their  disaster.  To  .resort  to  brute  force  in 
order  to  *'  conquer  the  South  to  obedience," 
was  unworthy  of  men  of  this  enlightened 
century.  If  we  granted  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  rule,  even  to  the  employment  of 
force,  might  instate  mob  law  at  any  moment, 
anywhere.  It  would  produce  its  legitimate 
fruits  of  disorganization  if  conceded  to  any 
majority  which  might  band  together  to  effect 
any  specific  purpose.  The  property,  the 
peace  of  the  few  might  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  many,  who  are  ever  in  the  majority.  No  ! 
Our  Government  was  one  of  peace — founded 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and,  when 
six  States  rise  up  and  proclaim  their  resolve 
to  govern  themselves,  the  question  of  author 
ity  must  not  be  met  by  force. 

Peaceful  remedies  he  considered  possible — 
nay,  within  their  reach.  The  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  were  friends  and  allies 
of  the  South.  They  had  but  to  unite  their 
forces,  to  forget  their  own  unhappy  and 
useless  divisions,  to  inaugurate  a  great  Con 
stitutional  party,  which  would  sweep  all 
before  it  at  the  ballot-box.  A  divided  coun 
try  he  could  only  contemplate  with  horror. 
The  pictures  presented  by  the  other  Sena 
tors  of  the  results  sure  to  follow  the  down 
fall  of  the  Government  were  not  overdrawn. 
It  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  peaceful 
formation  of  two  new  confederacies,  which, 
though  disunited  with  themselves,  were  one 
to  the  world.  A  peaceful  separation  was 
demanded,  if  all  efforts  at  compromise  must 
fail. 

He  approved  of  the  several  propositions 


submitted  by  Messrs.  Crit- 
tenden,  Bigler  and  Douglas,       Latham's  Views, 
but  proposed   that  offered 
by  Mr.  Rice,  of  Minnesota,  as  the  one  best  cal 
culated  to  give  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
country  [see  p.  232.]  He  drew  a  sad  sketch  of 
the  results  depending  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  question.    If  the  agitation  were  to  increase 
and  war  was  to  threaten,  one  thousand  mil 
lions  of  dollars  would  not  cover  the  loss,  in 
the  way  of  depreciated  property,  paralyzed 
commerce,  crippled  manufactories.     His  per 
oration  was  as  follows : 

"  A  Government  sustained  only  by  force,  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  arbitrary,  or  must  soon 
become  a  despotism,  and  in  the  disorganization 
and  general  chaos, we  shall  be  happy  if  we  escape 
foreign  intervention,  and  are  spared  the  humiliat 
ing  sight  of  a  European  soldiery  perambulating 
in  triumph  the  streets  of  our  once  proud  Atlantic 
cities.  For  what  reason  shall  all  these  calamities 
befall  us?  Why  shall  we  thus,  in  the  midst  of  un 
paralleled  success — in  the  full  vigor  of  our  national 
youth,  for  we  have  not  yet  reached  even  man's  es 
tate — become  possessed  of  such  a  legion  of  devils — 
a  prey  to  such  insanity  as  to  wilfully  shatter  our 
own  household  gods — to  heap  the  ashes  of  our  own 
hearth-stone  on  our  devoted  heads,  and,  with  spite 
ful  hands  and  flaming  torches,  set  fire  to  and  destroy 
that  friendly  and  wide-spreading  roof  that  has  so 
sheltered  all  true  Liberty's  children  in  the  whole 
world — casting  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  the 
hopes  and  elevated  aspirations  of  mankind  ?  I  im 
plore  you,  Senators,  as  others  have  done  before  me, 
by  everything  dear  to  our  hearts  and  sacred  to  our 
consciences,  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  calling  upon  us,  from  all  sections,  to 
pause  in  our  political  career,  and  to  prove  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South,  and  to  the  civilized  world, 
that  our  hearts  and  our  minds  expand  with  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  subject  on  which  we  are  called  to  de 
liberate  ;  that  our  patriotism  can  rise  above  party 
considerations;  that  when  the  honor,  dignity,  and 
existence  of  our  institutions  are  at  stake,  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  personal  vanity,  or  the  narrow  sphere 
of  partisan  politics,  that  we  are  not  eager,  nay,  proud 
to  make,  to  save  our  common  country.  Senators, 
if  from  the  realms  on  high  it  were  vouchsafed  by  a  be 
neficent  Providence  that  the  shades  of  our  departed 
patriots,  sages,  and  heroes  of  the  Revolution  might 
speak  to  us,  for  whom  while  living  they  so  toiled 
and  labored,  and  spilled  freely  their  heart's-blood, 
how  they  would  implore  us  to  pause  and  retrace  our 
steps  from  this  perilous  brink  of  destruction  and  fra 
ternal  strife  !  How  would  the  voices  of  Washington, 
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Adams,  and  Jefferson,  bursting  the  seal  of  deatli 
from  their  still  glowing  lips  and  his  chill  cerements 
from  their  potent  hands,  proclaim,  as  they  did  when 
living,  that  all  true  glory  and  historic  renown  are 
based  on  an  elevated  love  of  country,  on  a  pure  de 
votion  to  its  lasting  interests,  and  the  abandonment 
of  discord  and  strife  !  They  would,  they  do  implore, 
as  living  men  may  not  implore,  by  their  sacred 
wounds  and  scars,  by  that  precious  bond  of  liberty 
and  proud  title  of  American  bequeathed  to  us  to  en 
joy,  and  other  lands  to  dream  of  as  a  vision  of  peace 
and  glory,  to  be  yet  faithful  to  our  Constitution  and 
Onion,  to  that  law  of  equal  right  and  love  which  is 
to  nations  the  same  saving  grace  it  is  to  souls ;  that 
law  given  us,  as  all-powerful,  by  God  himself,  the 
only  King  they  taught  us  as  a  nation  we  might  ever 
own." 

In  the  House,  Friday,  two  conservative  and 
conciliatory  speeches  were  made  by  Southern 
men.  They  were  in  earnest  of  the  spirit  ex 
cited  by  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Seward  and 
Adams.  Mr.  Kellogg,  (Dern.,)  of  Illinois,  of 
fered  resolutions  as  a  substitute  to  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  Corwin  Report.  The  sub 
stitute  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti 
tution  as  follows : 

"  ARTICLE  13.  That  in  all  the 

Kellogg's  Resolutions.  Territory  now  held  by  the  Unit 
ed  States  situated  north  of  lat 
itude  36  deg.  30  min.,  involuntary  servitude,  except 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited  while  such 
Territory  shall  remain  under  Territorial  Govern 
ment  ;  that  in  all  the  Territory  now  held  south  of 
said  line,  neither  Congress  nor  any  Territorial  Legis 
lature  shall  hinder  or  prevent  the  emigration  to  said 
Territory  of  persons  held  to  service  from  any  State 
of  the  Union,  when  that  relation  exists  by  virtue  of 
any  law  or  usage  of  such  State,  while  it  shall  remain 
in  a  Territorial  condition  ;  and  when  any  Territory 
north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundaries 
as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  the  popu 
lation  requisite  for  a  Member  of  Congress/accord 
ing  to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  if  its  form  of  gov 
ernment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with 
or  without  the  relation  of  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  new  State  may 
provide. 

"  ART.  14.  That  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  authorize  any  Department  of  the 
Government  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  re 
lation  of  persons  held  to  service  in  any  State  where 
that  relation  exists,  nor  in  any  manner  to  establish 
or  sustain  that  relation  in  any  State  where  it  is  pro 


tected  by  the  laws  or  the  Constitution  of  such  State  ; 
and  that  this  Article  shall  not  be  altered  or  amend 
ed  without  the  consent  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

"  ART.  15.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec 
tion  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be 
taken  and  construed  to  authorize  and  empower  Cou- 
gress  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  secure  the  return  of 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,  who  may  have  escaped  therefrom  to  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

"  ART.  16.  The  emigration  or  importation  of  per 
sons  held  to  service  or  involuntary  servitude  into 
any  State,  or  Territory,  or  place,  within  the  United 
States,  from  any  place  or  country  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  or  Territory  thereof,  is  forever 
prohibited." 

When  Mr.  Latham,  in  the  Senate,  was,  at 
the  same  moment,  saying  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  was  the  natural  ally  of  the 
South  and  the  protector  of  its  institutions, 
Mr.  Kellogg  was  proving  the  proposition,  in 
the  House,  by  his  resolves. 

The  report  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Thirty-three  be-      Hamilton's  Speech, 
ing  resumed,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
(Democrat,)   of  Texas,  addressed  the  House 
in    a   speech   characterized   by'  good    sense 
and  a  spirit  of  kindness    quite   in  contrast 
with  the  declamation  of  his  Furioso  confed 
erate,  Reagan,  and  with  the  treasonable  chat 
tering  of  the  "irrepressible  Wigfall." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  giving  his  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  Constitution,  regarded  it  as  a 
compact — that  all  constitutions,  from  their 
very  nature,  were  but  compacts.  It  had 
given  to  it  guaranteed  rights,  and,  in  turn, 
guaranteed  certain  rights  to  the  parties  to 
the  compact,  both  people  and  States.  The 
Government  was  made,  by  its  guaranteed 
rights,  supreme,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  were  concerned;  and  absolute, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  it  as  a  Government.  The  reserved  powers 
of  the  States  were  only  such  as  preexisted 
before  the  formation  of  the  compact.  His 
argument  on  this  point  was  so  strong  that,  we 
may  quote  his  words : 

"  But  would  any  man  say  that  they  received  a 
power  which  did  not  preexist  at  all,  and  that  could 
not  have  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  com 
pact?  To  assume  such  would  be  the  wildest  theory 
of  these  wild  times.  They  said  that  they  reserved 
the  right  of  secession,  but  he  contended  that  no  such 
right  existed  anterior  to  the  Constitution,  because, 
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in  fact,  there  was  no  State  that 
could  secede.  Then  could  it  be 
said  that  the  right  of  secession 
was  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  when  it 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  formation  of  the. Govern 
ment  ?  Certainly  not.  There  was  no  right  conferred, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  on  any  State,  or 
the  citizens  of  any  State,  growing  out  of  that  Consti 
tution,  or  on  the  part  of  any  State,  or  the  citizens 
of  any  State,  growing  out  of  that  compact,  that  was 
not  permanently  provided  for  by  the  Constitution, 
either  in  precise  or  general  terms.  Were  this  and 
the  other  proposition  true,  then  it  followed  that  no 
constitutional  or  legal  right  of  secession  existed  at 
all.  The  right  of  revolution  he  admitted  ;  but  that 
right  could  not  be  exercised  properly,  unless  it  was 
exercised  to  oppose  oppression  and  tyranny.  The 
question  of  moral  right  depended  on  that  of  oppres 
sion  ;  and  no  person  had  a  right  to  revolutionize 
against  a  Government  until  the  Government  had 
become  oppressive.  Then,  if  secession  involved  all 
the  consequences  of  revolution,  why  quarrel  about 
the  terms?" 

He  therefore  declared  that  those  States 
which  had  seceded,  or  were  preparing  so  to 
do,  must  take  the  consequences  of  revolution. 
That  they  were  acting  most  despotically  and 
recklessly,  for  the  interests  of  other  States, 
he  asserted  to  be  true.  He  contended,  with 
much  force,  that  the  most  despotic  power  in 
Europe  would  not  dare  to  change  its  Consti 
tution  or  form  of  government,  whereby  its 
relations  would  be  changed  with  other  pow 
ers,  and  the  interests  of  others  would  be 
affected,  without  first  consulting  those  peo 
ples  or  nations  so  affected.  Thus,  Louisiana 
had  seceded,  and,  by  that  act,  had  cut  off  the 
State  of  Texas  from  the  still  existing  States 
of  the  Union.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  breaches  upon  the  rights  of  others 
that  had  ever  come  under  his  knowledge. 
Had  Texas  foreseen  the  likelihood  of  a  seces 
sion  of  this  kind — had  she,  for  a  moment, 
imagined  that  this  right  of  secession  existed 
in  the  States,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  it,  Loui 
siana  could,  at  any  moment,  have  seceded 
from  the  Union — Texas  would  never  have 
joined  the  Confederacy. 

This  forcible  argument  appealed  with  such 
power  to  the  common  sense  of  his  hearers, 
that  Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  sought  to  parry 
its  force  by  reverting  to  the  inherent  right  of 
revolution.  He  asked  Hamilton  if  it  were 
only  to  be  allowed  when  several  States  acted 


Hamilton's 


in  concert  ?  Hamilton  re 
plied  that  the  riyht  of  rcvo- 
lution  was  not  defined  by 
any  geographical  lines.  Not  only  any  State 
might  rebel,  but  any  number  of  persons  in  a 
State  had  the  same  right,  if  any  such  right  ex 
isted  at  all.  All  persons  could  resort  to  revo 
lution,  if  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  con 
sequences.  The  only  justification  for  the  violent 
act  was  to  be  found  in  oppression,  which  it 
needed  violence  to  correct.  Did  any  such 
oppression  exist  ?  He  said  not.  No  griev 
ance  of  which  the  South  complained,  which 
could  not  have  been  remedied  in  the  Union  ! 
Nor  did  he  believe  the  grievances  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  a  withdrawal  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government.  The  South  had  a  right  to  de 
mand  that  the  North  should  treat  them  with 
fairness,  and  that  they  should  receive  protec 
tion  for  their  slave  property  in  transit  in  the 
Territories.  The  Republicans  themselves  ad 
mitted  that  the  Constitution  recognized  prop 
erty  in  slaves. 

To  this  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  dissented.  Mr. 
Hamilton  asked  whether  or  not  he  (Lovejoy) 
believed  that  the  Constitution  recognized  the 
right  of  Southern  men  to  the  service  of  those, 
who  owed  them  labor  ?  The  Illinois  member 
replied  that,  in  his  view.  Slavery,  so  far  as 
the  Constitution  was  concerned,  existed 
outside  of  that  instrument,  under  the  protec 
tion  of  State  rights,  which  the  Constitution 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Hamilton  replied  that  he  saw  no  use  in  the 
Constitution,  if  it  guaranteed  protection  to 
nothing  but  what  was  first  protected  by  State 
laws.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side, 
that  Congress  had  the  right  to  exercise  power 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  between  the 
States,  so  far  as  trade,  in  that  property,  was 
concerned,  and  that  it  had  the  right  to 
deal  with  it,  without  restriction  on  the  ques 
tion,  in  the  Territories,  all  which  the  South 
denied.  He  had  ever  admitted,  even  since 
1836,  and  at  a  time  when  no  other  man  in 
his  State  dare  dispute  the  dictation  of  poli 
ticians  —  he  had  ever  contended,  since  that 
time,  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  had 
themselves  the  power  of  dealing  with  Slavery 
as  a  domestic  institution,  to  be  established 
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or     prohibited,     as     they 

Hamilton's  Speech.          thought  fit.     He  supported 

the  views  advanced  by  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  with  regard  to  Slav 
ery  in  New  Mexico,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
South  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  Territories 
with  their  property.  He  said,  if  gentlemen 
would  consent  never  to  interfere  with  Slavery 
in  the  States,  and  solemnly  forego  interference 
with  the  inter-State  slave-trade,  that  would 
do  much  to  secure  the  friendship  of  every 
man  who  is  willing  to  see  the  Union  pre 
served. 

Stanton,  of  Ohio,  knew  of  none  who  claim 
ed  any  right  to  interfere.  Hamilton  was 
not  sure  that  this  was  so ;  but  he  knew 
it  to  be  true  that  the  South  believed  that 
a  party  was  about  to  succeed  to  the 
Government  which  actually  was  going  to 
interfere  with  Slavery  where  it  then  exist 
ed.  Only  satisfy  the  South  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  peace  \fould  be  restored.  When 
he  left  his  home,  two  thousand  miles  dis 
tant,  for  "Washington,  his  foot  pressed  no 
foreign  territory,  his  eye  rested  throughout 
his  journey  on  no  material  object  that 
was  not  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  coun 
try  ;  and  when  Congress  assembled,  every 
State  and  Territory  was  represented  on  the 
floor.  If  he  returned  to  his  home,  he  must 
traverse  four  foreign  Governments.  The 
Temple  of  Liberty  was  lately  completed  in 
all  its  parts — every  pillar  in  its  place,  and  the 
apparently  devout  worshipers  wTere  gathered 
around  its  altar ;  but,  the  storm  burst,  and, 
proud  and  majestic  as  the  temple  was,  its 
foundations  were  moved  as  if  by  an  earth 
quake,  and  now  its  dome  reels  like  a  drunk 
en  man.  He  had  been  called  on  here  and  at 
home  to  "  come  out,"  and  he  had  been 
threatened  and  entreated  to  that  course ;  but, 
no  threats  and  danger  should  tear  him  away 
from  the  Union  until  he  had  saved  the  horn 
of  the  altar,  and  implored  Heaven  to  allay  the 
storm  and  again  uprcar  the  same  pillars 
which  sustain  the  weight  and  add  their 
mounted  beauty  to  the  structure. 

This  most  excellent  and  patriotic  speech 
was  followed  by  one  equally  patriotic  from 
Mr.  Stokes,  (Am.,)  of  Tennessee.  He  thought 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  there  existed  no 
just  cause  for  sundering  the  Union.  The 


right  of  secession  did  not 
exist  under   the  Constitu-         Stokes'  speech. 
tion,    nor   was    there    any 
right    of   revolution,  except  for  intolerable 
oppression,  and  when  all  constitutional  rem 
edies  had  failed. 

He  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  he  should  be  true  to  his  oath.  States 
had  equally  pledged  themselves  to  the  United 
States,  and  could  not  sunder  their  relations 
at  will.  No  power  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  utter  one  word  to  encourage,  in  any 
way  whatever,  a  State  to  secede.  Tennessee 
and  other  States  were  •  asked  to  join  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  but,  as  the  seceded 
States  had  proved  faithless  by  withdrawing 
from  Congress,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
prevent  mischief,  and  would  not  stand  by  the 
remaining  Slave  States;  how  could  the  latter 
rely  upon  them  if  thej  went  into  a  Southern 
Confederacy  ?  The  plan  of  this  disunion  was 
concocted  and  agreed  on  two  years  ago  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Cotton  States.  If  certain  demands  were  not 
granted  by  the  Charleston  Convention,  then 
it  was  to  be  broken  up,  and  a  separate  Con 
federacy  established,  whose  object  was  to 
open  the  slave-trade,  conquer  Mexico,  and  an 
nex  Cuba.  Disunion  was  a  scheme  of  a  few 
excited  madmen  and  politicians — ambitious 
men  seeking  for  power.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  a  subrnissionist,  and  would  rather  be 
called  this  than  rebel  and  traitor.  He  was 
for  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en 
forcement  of  the  laws.  He  was  not  for  coer 
cing  a  State,  but  would  not  submit  to  South 
Carolina  coercing  other  States.  Firmness 
and  moderation  ought  to  be  exercised.  He 
believed  that  the  difficulties  can  and  would 
be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Border 
States,  but  not  to  that  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  seceded  States.  The  working-men, 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  others  in  the  remain 
ing  Slave  States  were  struggling,  as  if  for  life 
and  death,  to  remain  in  the  Union.  He 
would  not  be  true  to  himself  and  to  the  coun 
try  if  he  did  not  take  a  stand  against  the 
secession  movement.  In  the  name  of  God 
and  high  Heaven,  pass  something  to  hold 
these  States  together,  and  preserve  all  that  is 
dear  to  us  in  rights,  persons,  and  property ! 
If  we  cannot  settle  the  difficulty  now,  while 
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we  arc  friendly,  liow  could  we  do  it  after  the 
Union  is  hopelessly  dissolved  ?  In  conclu 
sion,  he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Republi 
cans  to  give,  by  amendments  to  the  Consti 
tution,  the  rights  and  the  safety  to  the  South 
which  they  say  they  are  willing  to  secure, 
and  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  Border 
States  and  Crittenden  propositions.  How 
ever,  any  plan  of  settlement  would  meet  with 
his  most  hearty  approbation. 

At  the  evening  session 
Kiiiing-r's  speech,  of  the  House,  Friday,  Kil- 
linger,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  delivered  an  a'ble  and  considerate 
speech.  He  would  fellowship  with  the  Border 
States,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  them  half 
way.  It  is  no  time  for  partisanship.  Mere 
platforms,  hastily  constructed  in  the  excite 
ment  of  crowded  Conventions,  would  not  dis 
charge  men  from  the  responsibilities  they 
owe  before  God  and  their  country.  When 
next  the  ballot-boxes  open  and  send  forth 
their  thunders  of  vengeance,  it  would  shake 
all  the  platforms  and  parties  which  reject  ob 
stinately  all  propositions  of  conciliation  and 
peace.  The  hope  of  relief  to  the  suffering 
industrial  interests,  and  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  carried  Pennsylva 
nia,  as  well  as  the  popular  opposition  to 
Slavery  extension.  The  mere  Abolition  ele 
ment  sympathized  with  the  nullifiers,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  joint  pur 
pose — the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He 
deprecated  changes  in  the  organic  law,  and 
preferred  Congressional  legislation  to  consti 
tutional  amendments.  Once  open  the  door, 
fools  would  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  The  controversy  must  have  a  peace 
ful  solution.  The  gulf  was  not  so  wide  that 
it  cannot  be  spanned  by  conciliation  ;  nor  yet 
so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  fathomed  by  mu 
tual  forbearance.  He  eulogized  Mr.  Critten 
den  as  the  last  of  the  statesmen  which  the 
Whig  party  gave  to  the  country.  He  was 
worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the  immortal 
Clay.  He  complimented  Maryland.  Penn 
sylvania  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
her  patriotic  Governor.  He  gazed  with  pride 
on  the  memorials  of  patriotism  which  adorn 
her  Monumental  City  like  altars  of  devotion, 
and  prayed  God  that  so  long  as  the  mute 
but  eloquent  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
40 
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try  looked  down  from  his  pedestal,  he  would 
plead  trunipet-tongued  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  and  Constitution. 

Quarles,  (Arn.,)  of  Ten 
nessee,  followed.  He  said 
that  no  person  sympathized 
less  with  disunion  than  himself.  There  was 
no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution.  He 
believed,  however,  in  the  sacred  right  of  rev 
olution,  maintaining  that  when  a  Govern 
ment  became  oppressive  it  was  a  duty  to 
overthrow  it.  He  spoke  of  the  generosity  of 
the  South,  which  had  given  to  the  North 
three-fourths  of  what  had  been  acquired  as 
Slave  Territory.  He  advocated  the  restora 
tion  of  the  Missouri  line,  protecting  Slavery 
south  of  it  by  constitutional  amendment. 
This  would  restore  peace-is  it  did  in  a  former 
time.  He  preferred  Mr.  •  Crittenden's  plan, 
and  believed  if  it  were  adopted,  the  Seceding 
States  would  return  to  the  Union,  and  Ten 
nessee  remain  firm.  This  would  settle  the 
Slavery  question  forever. 

Wilson,  (Rep.,)  of  Indiana,  did  not  regard 
"  conciliation"  as  potent  enough  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Slavery.  There  was  no 
cause  whatever  in  this  wicked  rebellion — it 
was  the  offspring  of  the  hateful  spirit  of 
Slavery.  Until  the  wrong  itself  disappears, 
there  can  be  no  settlement.  Its  very  breath 
is  poison  to  peace,  and  to  free  institutions. 
It  cannot  live  in  the  air  purified  by  the  strong 
blasts  from  the  North ;  and  was  bent  on  dis 
organization  to  perpetuate  its  too  long 
ascendency.  His  views  were  decidedly 
against  compromise.  The  Constitution  al 
ready  gave  but  too  much  power  to  the  South, 
and  he  was  willing  to  make  no  further  con 
cessions  to  it.  Be  firm !  Sustain  the  Con 
stitution  and  uphold  the  laws  to  the  end,  and 
(jrocl  will  bless  the  right ! 

In  the  Senate,  Saturday, 
(February  2d,)  Chandler, 
(Rep.,)  of  Michigan,  pre 
sented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  that  State 
asking  the  Senate :  First,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  have  a  Government  de  facto  or  not ;  sec 
ond,  that  if  so,  measures  be  taken  for  the 
apprehension  of  all  persons  presenting  them 
selves  at  the  seat  of  Government  under  pre 
tence  of  being  Commissioners  from  inde 
pendent  Governments,  on  charge  of  treason ; 
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tliird,  that  measures  be  taken  to  protect  the 
archives  of  the  Government ;  fourth,  that  the 
forts,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern 
ment,  in  the  South,  be  promptly  supplied 
with  men;  fifth,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels  be  placed  in  Southern  ports  to  protect 
commerce  and  collect  the  revenue.  Of  course 
this  received  no  consideration,  but  it  was 
felt,  by  the  Northern  Senators,  to  express  the 
true  feeling  of  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
great  North-west — so  rapidly  was  the  senti 
ment  of  resistance  to  revolution  taking  deter 
mined  shape. 


In  the  House,  Saturday, 
Mr.  Sherman  called  up  the     important  Loan  Bill. 
bill  authorizing  the  Presi 
dent,  at  any  time  before  the  1st  of  July,  to 
borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
not  exceeding  $25,000,000 ;  certificates  to  be 
issued  for  not  less  than  $1,000,  with  coupons 
payable,  semi-annually,  with  interest,  and  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal.     Sev 
eral  substitutes  were  offered  and  much  oppo 
sition    manifested    by   the    Democrats   and 
Southerners  to  the  loan.    It  passed,  124  to  46. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

FEBRUARY  1ST.  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ULTIMATUMS.  THE 
RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS  AND  THE  OPPO 
SITION."  OVERTURES  OF  MESSRS.  SEWARD  AND  ADAMS.  VIEWS 
OF  MR.  DOUGLAS  AND  JOHN  P.  HALE.  REPLIES  OF  MASON,'  OF 
VIRGINIA,  AND  WIGFALL,  OF  TEXAS.  THE  UNION  IN  THE 
BALANCE.  PROPERTY  IN  MAN  THE  ISSUE  FORCED. 


THURSDAY,  January  31st,  Mr.  Seward  pre 
sented  to  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bearing 
38,000  signatures,  petitioning  for  a  settlement 
of  national  differences  by  compromise.  The 
report,  instructing  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
five,  who  bore  the  memorial  to  Washington, 
commended  the  proposition  of  the  Border 
States  Committee  as  the  basis  of  adjustment, 
[see  page  172.]  In  presenting  it,  Mr.  Seward 
delivered  his  views,  at  length,  on  the  crisis. 
His  speech  drew  out  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Douglas,  John  P.  Hale,  and  Wigfall,  of 
Texas.  Their  several  speeches  canvassed  the 
entire  question  of  Union  and  disunion.  Being 
the  recognized  exponents  of  their  parties  and 
sections,  their  'declarations  are  to  be  re 
garded  as  landmarks  in  the  legislative  his 
tory  of  the  revolution,  and  will  be  referred  to 
by  historians  as  authority  for  their  conclu 
sions  respecting  the  relations  of  the  contest 
ants,  and  the  accountability  of  each  for  the 
results  which  followed  to  the  country.  The 
speech  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  on  the 
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same  day,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  added  to 
the  significance  of  the  day, 
in  its  historical  relations.  "We  shall,  therefore, 
quote  quite  at  length  from  their  efforts,  and 
thus  place  within  the  reader's  reach  the 
means  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  great  issues,  as  they  were  shaped  Feb 
ruary  1st. 

Mr.  Seward  said,  in  reference  to  the  memo 
rial,  that  it  was  an  embodiment  of  the  feel 
ings  of  that  eminent  class  which  controls  the 
commerce  of  the  nation's  greatest  emporium. 
The  memorial  might,  he  said,  also  be  re 
garded  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  wishes  and 
views  of  the  whole  commercial  interest  of  the 
country.  Such  a  memorial  would  command 
obedience  in  England,  France,  Russia,  Prus 
sia,  or  Germany — where  the  will  of  commerce 
decides  questions  of  peace  or  war.  Happily 
for  the  United  States,  commerce  was  but  one 
of  several  interests  entitled  to  a  controlling 
influence.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
each  are  entitled  to,  and  receive,  equal  re- 
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spect.  As  representatives  of 
the  interest  of  commerce, 
the  memorialists   are  wor 
thy  of  the  Senate's  consideration.  • 

Mr.  Seward  had  waited  anxiously  for  prop 
ositions  which  the  seceding  States  might 
offer  as  terms  to  the  adhering  States  ;  or,  to 
state  the  proposition  in  its  other  form,  he 
had  seen  nothing  which  would  justify  him 
in  believing  that  any  of  the  propositions  sub 
mitted  by  the  adhering  States  would  be  ac 
cepted  by  the  seceding  States.  He  had  held 
himself  open  and  ready  for  the  best  adjust 
ment  which  could  be  practically  made.  He 
approved  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  of  fraternal 
kindness,  of  affection,  adopted  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  his  State  towards 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and,  in 
return  for  acting  as  their  spokesman,  in  pre 
senting  their  memorial  to  the  Senate,  he 
should  advise  them  to  continue  to  manifest 
the  same  spirit,  to  show  forth  their  devotion 
to  the  Union  by  voting  for  it;  and,  if  it 
should  be  demanded,  by  lending  or  even  giv 
ing  their  money  to  it ;  by  fighting  for  it  in 
it,  if  it  must  come  as  a  last  resort  for  its  main 
tenance,  taking  care  that  speaking  always 
goes  before  voting,  voting  goes  before  the 
giving  of  money,  and  all  go  before  a  resort  to 
arms,  which,  at  best,  was  hazardous  and  pain 
ful,  and  therefore  should  be  the  last  measure 
to  be  resorted  to  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Union.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
determined  to  come  up  to  the  great  ques 
tion,  which  he  thought  would  yet  be  peace 
fully  settled.  He  had  not  expected  the  great 
controversy  to  be  settled  in  the  sixty  days  of 
Congressional  action  already  had;  nor  did  he 
expect  the  allotted  ninety  days  of  the  session 
would  see  the  differences  adjusted,  peace  re 
stored,  and  the  Union  firmly  reestablished. 
It  was  not  time  enough  for  the  people  to  ap 
preciate  the  danger  and  to  agree  upon  the 
remedy.  A  great  many  and  various  interests 
and  elements  are  brought  into  conflict  in  this 
sudden  crisis,  a  great  many  personal  ambi 
tions,  and  a  great  many  sectional  interests, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  would  all  be 
accommodated,  arranged,  and  harmonized  so 
as  to  admit  and  give  full  effect  to  the  one 
profoundest  and  most  enduring  sentiment  or 
passion  of  the  United  States— that  of  devotion 
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to  the  Union.  These — 
whether  you  call  them  Se 
cession  or  Revolution  on  the 
one  side,  or  coercion  or  defiance  on  the  other — • 
are  all  to  subside  and  pass  away  before  Union, 
which  is  to  become  the  grand  absorbing  ob 
ject  of  interest,  affection,  and  duty  upon  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  many  partisan  interests  are  to  be  re 
pressed  and  suppressed  to  give  peace  to  the 
partisan  interests  expressed  by  the  Charleston 
Platform,  the  Baltimore  Platform,  the  Chicago 
Platform,  by  the  Popular  Sovereignty  Plat 
form,  if,  indeed,  the  Union  is  in  danger,  and 
is  to  be  saved.  With  these  interests  and  with 
these  platforms,  everybody  standing  upon 
them  or  connected  with  them  is  to  pass  away, 
if  the  Union  is  in  danger  and  is  to  be  saved. 
He  added :  "  But  it  will  require  a  very  short 
time,  if  this  Union  is  in  danger  and  does  re 
quire  to  be  saved,  for  all  these  interests,  all 
these  platforms,  and  all  these  men  to  disap 
pear.  You,  everybody  who  shall  oppose,  re 
sist,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  preservation 
of  this  Union,  will  appear  as  moths  on  a  sum 
mer's  eve,  when  the  whirlwind  of  popular  in 
dignation  arises  that  shall  be  excited  at  the 
full  discovery  that  this  Union  is  endangered 
through  faction,  and  even  impracticability, 
on  the  one  part.  I  have  hope  and  confidence 
that  this  is  to  come  around  just  as  I  have 
said ;  and  quite  soon  enough,  because  I  per 
ceive,  although  we  may  shut  our  eyes  to  it, 
that  the  country  and  mankind  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  this  crisis." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  issue  actually  pre 
sented.  The  vital  question  of  antagonism 
between  the  North  and  South  was  sprung 
upon  the  country  twelve  years  ago,  but  was 
strongest  in  its  development  in  1850,  when 
all  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  the  Territory  in 
tervening  between  it  and  the  Louisiana  pur 
chase,  was  thrown  suddenly  upqn  our  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  our  organizing  in 
them  free  and  independent  Republican  Gov 
ernments  as  a  basis  of  future  States.  It  had 
been  an  earnest — nay,  au  angry  controversy, 
but  it  was  closed,  on  the  previous  day,  by  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State.  The  vital 
issues  were  closed — though  there  remained 
the  passions  which  the  long  contest  had  en 
gendered.  He  said : 
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"  Kansas  is  in  the  Union, 
California  and  Oregon  are  iii 
the  Union,  and  now  the  same 
contest  divides  and  distracts  this  Union  for  Freedom 
and  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  just 
as  before.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Territories  which 
remain,  after  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and 
of  Kansas?  One  million,  sixty-three  thousand,  five 
hundred  square  miles — an  area  twenty-four  times 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  largest  of  the  old 
and  fully  developed  States.  Twenty-four  such 
States  as  this  of  New  York  are  yet  to  be  fully  or 
ganized  within  the  remaining  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  under  what  is  accepted  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Government  as  a  judicial  de 
cree,  upheld  by  it,  and  put  in  practical  operation  by 
it,  every  inch  of  that  Territory  is  Slave  Territory. 
I  speak  of  that  decision  not  as  I  accept  it,  but  as  it 
is  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  existing  Adminis 
tration.  Every  foot  of  it  is  Slave  Territory  as  much 
as  South  Carolina.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  a  Slave  Code,  made  by  a  Government  created  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  enforced ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  claims  of  those  who  insist 
upon  their  rights  in  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  for  Slavery,  the  whole  of  this  1,063,000  square 
miles  is  Slave  Territory.  How  many  slaves  are  there 
in  it  ?  How  many  have  been  brought  into  it  during 
these  twelve  years  in  which  it  has  been  not  only  re 
linquished  to  Slavery,  but  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Administration  have 
maintained,  protected,  and  guaranteed  Slavery 
there  ?  Twenty-four  African  slaves !  One  slave  for 
every  forty-four  thousand  square  miles.  One  slave 
for  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  States  which,  sup 
posing  them  each  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  New 
York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Indiana,  cover  that  por 
tion  of  the  area  of  our  Republic.  Sir,  I  have  fol 
lowed  this  thing  in  good  faith,  and  with  zeal  and  en 
ergy,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  no  fears  of  Slavery 
anywhere.  In  the  peculiar  condition  of  things 
which,  has  existed,  Slavery  has  succeeded  in  plant 
ing  only  one  slave  upon  every  44,000  square  miles 
of  Territory. 

"  This,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  ques 
tion.  In  lieu  of  it  comes  up  a  great,  and  vital, 
and  fearful  question — the  question  of  union,  or 
of  dissolution  of  the  Union — the  question  of  country 
or  of  no  country — the  question  of  hope — the  question 
of  greatness,  or  the  question  of  sinking  forever  under 
the  contempt  of  mankind.  Why,  then,  should  I  despair 
that  a  great  nation  of  thirty  millions  will  be  able  to 
meet  this  crisis?  I  have  no  fear.  This  is  a  Confederacy. 
It  is  not  an  imperial  government,  or  the  government 
of  a  single  State.  It  is  a  Confederacy,  and  it  is,  as  it 
traght  to  be,  dependent  upon  the  continued  assent 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  to  its  exist- 
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ence,  and  subject  to  dissolution 
by  their  action.  But  that  assent 
is  to  be  always  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  original  assent,  and  held  until,  in  the  form  pre 
scribed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  in  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner,  and  with  all  the  conditions  which  the 
Constitution  prescribes ;  and  those  who  constitute  the 
Union  shall  declare  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  that 
thirty  days,  and  sixty  days,  and  ninety  days,  given 
us  by  the  disunionists  ;  it  may  not  be  enough  for 
their  policy  and  their  purposes.  I  hope  and  wish 
that  it  may  be  time  enough  for  the  policy  and  pur 
poses  of  the  Union.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so;' 
but  if  thirteen  shall  turn  out  not  to  be  enough,  then 
I  see  how  and  when  all  these  great  controversies 
will  be  settled,  just  as  our  forefathers  saw  when  they 
framed  the  Constitution.  They  provided,  seventy 
years  ago,  this  present  controversy.  This  whole 
controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  Convention  called  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and  acting  in  the  man 
ner  prescribed  by  it.  Then,  sir,  this  country  will 
find  sudden  relief  in  the  prompt  and  unanimous 
adoption  of  measures  necessary  for  its  salvation, 
and  the  world  will  see  how  well  and  how  wisely  a 
great,  enlightened,  educated,  Christian  people,  con 
sisting  of  thirty-four  sovereign  States,  can  adjust 
difficulties  which  had  seemed,  even  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  mankind,  to  be  insurmountable." 

Mason,  of  Virginia,  followed.      He  said  : 

"  When  the  Government  is 
in  progress  of  disintegration  ; 
when  there  are  six  States 
that  have  separated  from  the  others,  and  are  now 
arming  themselves  upon  a  large  scale  ;  when  my 
own  State  appropriated,  twelve  months  ago,  in  an 
ticipation  of  what  now  seems  to  be  occurring,  the 
vei'y  large  sum,  for  a  single  State,  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  purchase  arms ;  and  when,  within  a  few 
days,  another  appropriation  was  made  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  when  we  find  that  other  States 
have  done  the  same  thing ;  when  we  find  that  the 
people  themselves  are  arming ;  when  counties  and 
towns  are  exercising  their  municipal  authority, 
and  are  raising  money  for  this  same  purpose— while 
these  things  are  going  on,  and  while  the  public 
mind  is  engaged  in  the  Slave  States  that  are  not.  yet 
I  separated  in  devising  some  mode  by  which  the  Amer 
ican  mind  can  again  be  united  in  a  common  union, 
what  do  we  hear  from  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Seward  ?)  What  do  we  hear  from  that  Senator 
who  now  occupies  the  position  before  the  country 
which  he  now  does,  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of 
the  political  combination  which  is  to  bring  into  power 
the  incoming  Administration,  said  by  the  newspaper 
press  to  be  the  probable  right  hand  of  that  Admin- 
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istration — what  do  we  hear  from 
that  Senator?  Any  suggestion 
from  a  quarter  of  s.uch  weight 
as  to  what  he  would  recommend  to  a  majority  of  the 
States,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands,  just  or  "unjust, 
of  the  Slave  States  ?  None.  Any  remark  approving 
or  disapproving  the  propositions  before  the  country, 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  this  regard?  None. 
We  know  what  his  opinions  are  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  offered  by  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittendeu,)  by  declaration  and  by 
votes,  uniform  and  continued.  We  know  what  his 
views  are  in  the  negative,  and  what  are  his  views  in 
the  affirmative.  His  affirmative  vote  was  given  in 
this  chamber  to  substitute  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Clark.)  What 
are  they?  Propositions  declaring,  in  substance, 
that  the  Constitution  needed  no  amendment;  that 
the  demands  of  the  Southern  States  are  unreason 
able,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things  in  the  country  was  to  enforce  the  Constitu 
tion  and  the  laws.  That  is  the  affirmative  view  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York.  Now,  what 
is  it  he  has  elaborated  ?  Why,  the  honorable  Sen 
ator,  in  the  midst  of  a  maze  of  generalities  which 
marked  his  speech — and  it  was  a  maze,  and  a  misty 
one — in  that  general  maze  he  marched  to  the  line 
and  told  us  what  his  policy  was,  and  I  assume  it  is 
the  policy  of  those  he  is  to  bring  into  power. — And 
what  was  it  he  told  us  ?  What  his  recommendation 
to  these  gentlemen  who  have  sent  here  this  enor 
mous  petition  ?  Not  adopting  their  views,  not  look 
ing  to  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  whatever, 
his  recommendation  is  given  to  us  in  four  distinct 
propositions — of  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  those 
whom  he  intends  to  lead — if  history  does  not  misin 
form  us,  after  the  4th  of  March  next.  He  recom 
mends  that  these  gentlemen,  when  they  go  home, 
should  employ  themselves  in  the  great  work  of  re 
storing  the  breaches  made  in  the  Union.  How? 
Why,  he  said,  speak  first,  next  vote  for  the  Union, 
next  give  money  for  the  Union ;  and  the  last,  fight 
for  the  Union.  These  are  the  four  measures  pro 
posed  by  the  Senator  to  heal  the  gaping  breach  in 
the  Union.  I  can  understand  what  he  means  when 
he  recommends  his  constituents  to  speak  for  the 
Union.  I  can  understand  when  he  recommends 
them  to  vote  for  the  Union.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  what  he  meanh  when  he  recommends  them  to 
give  money  for  the  Union?" 

Mr.  Seward  explained.  Government  had 
been  humiliated  so  far,  by  its  financial  man 
agement,  as  to  see  its  stocks — which,  two 
years  before,  commanded  a  premium — fallen 
so  low  as  to  be  sold,  at  a  discount  of  thirty 
per  cent.  The  credit  of  New  York  on  her 
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six  per  cent,  stocks  com 
manded  a  premium.  The 
petitioners  .on  the  memorial 
were  those  who  held  the  treasure  of  the  city  in 
their  keeping.  u  He  therefore  recommended  to 
them  publicly,  as  he  had  done  privately,  that 
they  should  advance  to  the  Union  money  on 
loans  and  on  Treasury  notes,  as  they  now 
actually  are  furnishing,  in  that  way  the  money 
by  which  the  President,  Congress,  the  Depart 
ments,  yourself  and  myself,  and,  in  short, 
every  department  of  the  Government,  is  sus 
tained  ;  I  have  recommended  to  them  at  this 
crisis  that  they  should  sustain  the  Govern 
ment  of  their  country,  and  maintain  the  credit 
to  which  it  is  entitled." 

Mason  presumed  that  that  was  the  use  in 
tended  to  be  made  of  the  money.  He  did 
not,  in  his  own  mind,  do  the  Senator  the  in 
justice  to  believe  that  with  this  money  he 
proposed  to  subsidize  or  demoralize  the 
Southern  States.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  to  sustain  the  army  which  was  to  con 
duct  the  fight,  which  he  recommends. 

This  ungenerous  contradiction  again  called 
up  Mr.  Seward.  He  replied : 

"  I  am  sure  the  honorable  Senator  does  not  intend 
to  misrepresent  me.  I  contemplated,  after  the  ex 
piration  of  all  compromise,  a  Convention  of  the  peo 
ple  of  the  United  States,  called  in  the  constitutional 
form ;  and  after  that  Convention  shall  be  held,  or 
refused  to  be  held — when  it  is  impossible  anything 
can  be  done  but  that,  by  force  of  arms,  this  Union 
is  to  stand  or  fall,  I  have  advised  my  people  to  do 
as  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  myself — to  stand  by  the 
Union  ;  to  stand  or  perish  with  it." 

This  sentiment  brought  loud  applause 
from  the  galleries,  then  crowded  densely  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  audiences  which  that 
new  chamber  yet  had  seen  gathered  within 
its  walls. 

Mason  then  resumed  : 

"  I  wanted  to  bring  the  honorable  Senator,  who  is 
the  exponent  of  the  new  Administration,  to  the  pol- 

cy  by  which  it  is  to  be  directed.    I  understand  from 

iim  now,  that  all  remedies  failing,  through  the  Con 
stitution  or  a  Convention  of  the  States,  his  recom 
mendation  is  battle  —  bloodshed  to  preserve  the 

Jnion.  His  recommendation  to  the  people  is,  that 
they  shall  contribute  money,  which  shall  march  an 

rmy  upon  the  South— for  what  ?  To  preserve  the 
Union.  It  is  gone.  It  is  broken.  There  is  no  union 
now  in  this  country.  Sir,  those  States  were  out ; 
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and  if  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  it  is  to  be  fought 
against  them  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to 
subjection  and  dependence.  That  honorable  Sena 
tor  is  too  wise  in  the  experiences  of  States,  and 
knows  too  well  the  construction  and  theory  of  this 
Government,  to  believe  for  one  moment  you  could 
ever  subjugate  the  people  of  the  States  to  restore 
the  Union.  I  want  to  speak  to  them.  I  want  to  let 
my  people,  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  have  offered 
themselves  as  mediators  to  restore  this  Union,  know 
that  this  is  the  remedy  we  are  to  expect  from  the 
counsels  of  those  for  whom  the  Senator  acts." 

Seward  here  interrupted, 

to  <iualify  Bason's  infer" 

ences,  and  said  : 
"I  looked  to  no  such  contingency  as  Seceded 
States  and  a  dissevered  Union.  I  looked  to  no  such 
condition  of  things.  The  honorable  Senator  and  I 
differ  equally  in  regard  to  the  future  and  in  regard 
to  the  present.  He,  with  the  earnestness  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  sees  this  country  hereafter  rent 
and  dissevered,  and  then  recombined  in  separate 
Confederacies.  I  see  no  such  thing  in  the  future. 
But  I  do  see  a  returning  of  reason  and  judgment  to 
the  American  people  ;  a  return  of  harmony,  and  a 
consolidation  of  the  Union  firmer  than  ever  before. 
The  honorable  Senator  may  very  well  see  that  we 
may  differ  in  our  anticipations  of  the  future,  because 
we  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  the  actual  living  pre 
sent.  Sir,  I  am  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  —  this 
same  blessed,  glorious,  nobly-inherited,  God-given 
Union.  I  am  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United 
States,  pleading  for  it  —  maintaining  it  —  defending  it. 
The  honorable  Senator  says  it  is  gone  —  that  there  is 
no  Union  ;  yet  he  is  here,  on  this  same  floor  with  me, 
and  where  is  he  ?  In  the  Union  or  out  of  it  ?  He  is 
actually  present  here,  and  I  hold  him  to  be  in  the 
Union.  I  will  not  refer  to  those  associates  of  his  and 
mine  who  are  not  here  now.  *  *  *  But  the  Sen 
ate  Chamber  is  here.  The  seats  are  there,  the 
States  are  here  ;  the  Union  is  here,  here  are  all  these, 
and  I  expect  that  there  will  be,  in  the  returning  of 
reason,  a  further  choice  from  those  States,  and  these 
places  will  be  filled.  If  I  contemplated  that,  in  any 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fight  for  this  Union, 
it  is  because  I  know  that  treason  and  sedition  may  — 
not  alone  in  the  States  of  the  South,  but  in  the 
States  of  the  North,  anywhere  and  everywhere  —  be 
excited  and  armed  so  as  to  assail  the  Union.  And 
whenever  it  shall  come  to  that,  whether  in  my  State 
or  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  then  I  expect 
whatever  can  be  done  shall  be  done  which  reason 
can  do  ;  then  I  expect  what  is  right  to  be  done  shall 
be  done  in  the  way  in  which  treason,  in  the  last  re- 
Bort,  is  necessarily,  as  well  as  painfully,  met." 
Mason  rejoined,  that  he  gave  the  Senator 


the  full  advantage  of  this  commentary  upon 
his  preceding  declarations,  and  desired  to 
place  before  the  American  people  the  fact 
that  he  proposes  but  one  remedy — either  to 
preserve  this  Union  or  to  restore  it,  and  that 
is  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  Seward  interpo 
lated.  "  I  did  not  say  '  restore,'  I  said  '  pre 
serve.''  "  Mason  then  resumed,  speaking  ear 
nestly  and  with  some  excitement : 

"  Well,  let  the  Senator  choose 
his  language.  He  has  present-  Mason's  Speech, 
ed  the  argument  of  the  tyrant — 
force,  compulsion,  and  power — as  the  only  resort. 
He  says  he  is  to  punish  treason  and  sedition,  whether 
he  finds  it  North  or  South,  and  that  is  the  only  rem 
edy  he  proposes  in  the  existing  state  of  facts.  He 
takes  no  notice  of  the  other  fact,  that  organized  po 
litical  communities,  claiming  to  have  resumed  all  the 
sovereign  power  which  they  once  delegated  to  this 
confederation,  are  now  out  of  the  Union — actually 
and  completely  outside.  There  is  not  a  Federal  offi 
cer  in  their  limits — not  one — with  all  Federal  au 
thority  denied — with  laws  punishing  as  sedition  arid 
treason  obedience  to  any  authority  abroad.  And  yet 
the  Senator  still  says  we  know  nothing  of  all  that — 
nothing  of  the  purposes  of  Government.  I  under 
stand  him  to  ignore  all  that,  as  though  it  did  not  ex 
ist.  And  be  it  one  man  in  a  local  Convention  who 
is  resisting  the  laws,  or  be  it  3,  or  5,  or  10,000,000, 
still  it  would  be  treason  and  sedition,  and  he  knows 
but  one  remedy — force,  sir  ;  I  want  to  bring  him  to 
that  point.  I  want  that,  of  others,  the  people  of  my 
honored  State  should  know,  and  that  the  scales 
should  fall  from  their  eyes.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a  puny,  pusillanimous  trick  to  hoodwink  the  eyes 
of  that  people  by  crying  '  peace,  peace,'  when  there 
is  no  peace.  I  point  them  now  to  the  remedies  pro 
posed  by  those  most  potent  in  the  counclis  of  the 
new  Government.  I  point  them  to  the  four  great 
remedies  proposed  by  the  Senator.  If  I  were  to  use 
a  light  expression  on  so  grave  an  occasion,  I  should 
say  the  Union  is  past  praying  for.  Speaking  will 
not  do ;  voting  will  not  do  ;  because  those  men  who 
are  to  be  parties  to  the  voting  are  outside  the  Union, 
and  will  not  vote.  And  money — how  is  money  to  do 
it  ?  Why,  the  honorable  Senator  has  disclosed  how. 
Not  by  demoralizing  or  subsidizing  by  bribery,  but 
by  using  it  as  the  sinews  of  war.  The  next  thing  in 
the  four  acts  of  the  drama  to  be  enacted  is,  battle  ! 
battle  !  Now,  sir,  let  my  people  understand  it ; 
and  if  any  man  among  them  is  so  puny  as  to  be  de 
luded  by  these  idle  efforts,  by  circulating  papers 
among  them,  saying  there  are  propositions  for 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  will  be  car 
ried — propositions  that  will  secure  their  rights — '  be 
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patient  and  wait  like  good  chil 
dren,' — if  there  be  among  the 
manhood  of  the  whole  South 
any  puny  enough  to  be  deceived  by  such  contriv 
ances,  I  point  them  to  the  words  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  money  and  war  whicl 
are  looked  to  to  reduce  us. 

"  I  know  it  is  my  infirmity  to  appear  to  exhibit 
something  like  anger,  but  I  do  not  feel  it.  I  have 
none  of  it.  Men  who  are  upon  the  eve  of  measuring 
swords  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen,  and  use 
no  language  of  menace  and  threat.  I  trust  we  may 
avoid  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
If  it  be  in  the  providence  of  God  that  these  Slave 
States  are  to  confederate  and  form  an  independent 
Government,  with  a  nationality,  a  flag,  an  army  and 
navy,  and  a  credit — if  that  be  reserved  in  the  un 
spoken  speedy  future,  I  trust  that  the  good  sense, 
the  humanity,  the  civilization,  the  regard  for  unborn 
posterity,  will  lead  the  people  of  both  North  and 
South  to  repudiate  the  counsels  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  shall  look  to  that  humanity,  that  good 
sense,  that  civilization  to  interpose  the  broad  a?gis 
of  the  popular  will,  to  avoid  the  only  resort  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  looks  to — that  of  force 
and  subjugation. 

"  Sir,  I  have  told  gentlemen  that  I  have  met  here 
from  other  States  honored  men,  who  have  come 
here  as  volunteers,  really  upon  a  mission  of  peace  ; 
I  have  told  them  that  it  was  manifest  that  there  was 
great  and  imminent  danger  of  a  collision  between 
the  States,  and,  if  they  desired  to  preserve  the  Union, 
in  my  judgment,  they  should  make  it  their  great 
work  to  avoifl  that  collision,  and  to  avoid  the  civil 
war  that  must  ensue  when  men's  minds  are  really 
heated  to  madness,  and  passion  usurps  their  reason. 
These  have  been  my  counsels.  What  have  been 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  Here,  amid 
hostile  fleets,  and  armies  pitted  against  each  other, 
in  two  Southern  States — here,  where  we  are  in  mo 
mentary  expectation  of  hearing  of  a  collision  be 
tween  them,  what  are  the  counsels  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ?  '  Speak  for  the  Union,  vote  for 
the  Union,  give  money  for  the  Union ;  and  last  of  all, 
fight  for  the  Union.'  I  repeat  it,  I  trust  the  good 
sense,  the  wisdom,  the  civilization,  the  humanity  of 
the  age  will  rescue  this  country  from  the.  effect  of 
any  such  counsels. 

"  But  if  that  potency  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
opinions  of  that  honorable  Senator  is  correct,  it 
will  admonish  the  people,  now  meeting  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  in  their  Conventions  in  the 
Southern  States,  to  let  the  idle  delusion  pass — the 
idle  delusion  that  they  are  to  have  peace  from  any 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  We  have  now,  for 
the  first  time,  distinctly  shadowed  forth  that  which  I 
confess,  among  others,  I  had  seriously  apprehended, 


that  the  counsels  of  the  leaders 
would     be— force— force.     We         Mason's  Speech, 
have  it  now  avowed  openly.    I 
trust  the  scales  will  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  I  trust,  in 
the  Free  States,  there  is  a  body  of  good  sense,  an  en 
lightened  basis  of  patriotism,  sufficiently  free  from  the 
shackles  of  party  obligations,  to  see  the  folly  of  such 
counsels !    What !  war  to  restore  this  Union  or  pre 
serve  it?    And  that  men,  of  sense  shall  be  deluded 
into  war,  under  the  pretence  of  only  '  enforcing  the 
laws  !' 

"  I  appeal  to  the  Free  States  to  repudiate  the 
counsels  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  disown 
them ;  and  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  to 
result  that  we  are  to  separate  into  two  confeder 
acies,  then  let  the  counsels  of  peace  prevail,  and 
not  tie  counsels  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Let  the  counsels  of  peace  prevail,  as  the  only  coun 
sels  which  can  avert  that  greatest  of  all  calamities — 
war  between  brother  and  brother — war  between 
races,  which  could  conquer  peace  only  through 
oceans  of  blood  and  countless  millions  of  treasure. 
And,  when  peace  came,  would  you  find  a  free 
people,  capable  of  constructing  a  Government  ? 
No.  You  would  find  a  people  subjugated  and 
crouching  under  the  tread  of  a  despot,  and  you 
would  find  the  warrior  clad  in  arms  with  money 
contributed  under  the  counsels  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  !  That  would  be  the  result  of  war,  and 
the  only  result.  I  earnestly  trust,  in  despite  of 
these  counsels,  these  reports  which  are  now  making, 
through  the  mediation  of  my  honored  State,  may 
restore  harmony  to  the  Government,  and  that  there 
s  an  enlightened  patriotism  in  this  country  that 
will  meet  and  separate  in  peace. 

Mr.  Seward  again  replied : 
'  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
delusion  which  the  honorable        geward's  Reply, 
gentleman   from  Virginia   has 
been  able  to  practice  upon  himself,  and  to  make  out 
of  a  speech,  pacific,  fraternal,  and  cordial,  such  as  I 
have  made,  a  declaration  of  war.    I  cannot  account 
or  it,  how  it  is  that,  while  his   sense    of   honor 
remains  so  clear  and  bright,  he  avoids  all  those  per 
sonalities  which  might  vitiate,  yet  his  judgment  is 
somehow  so  under  his  passion,  that  he  cannot  see 
anything    but  war,  in  a    speech  which    proposes 
imply  this — that,  since  this   Union  is  in  danger, 
3  very  other  question  must  be  subordinate,  and  yield 
o  the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  that  danger, 
y  the  pacific,  constitutional  action  of  the  American 
eople,  by  speaking  first,  by  voting,  by  consultation, 
y  defending  the  Union,  where  it  stands,  by  sup- 
lying  and  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Government ; 
and  last,  in  the  last  alternative,  after  everything  ia 
xhausted,  all  the  existing  modes  of  settlement,  and 
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all  others  that  may  be  sug- 
Seward's  Reply.  gested  ;  and,  finally,  a  Conven 
tion,  a  constitutional  Conven 
tion,  then  to  stand  by  this  good  old  flag,  and,  if  it  is 
to  fall  from  its  eminence,  to  be  wrapped  in  its  folds." 
"  Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  should  have  recol 
lected  that  when  I  came  into  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  I  listened  to  every  proposition  which  was 
made.  And  will  any  one'say  that  I  offered  up  no 
prejudices,  no  concessions  to  propitiate  an  agree 
ment?  What  proposition  did  I  refuse  to  consider? 
None.  And  when  I  voted  to  substitute  a  constitu 
tional  provision  for  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
in  preference  to  a  proposition  which  requires  to  take, 
in  an  unconstitutional  and  ineffectual  way,  the  sen 
timents  of  the  people  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  did  it  in  a  spirit  of  kind 
ness  and  concession.  This  very  proceeding  of  the 
State  of  which  the  honorable  Senator  speaks  so 
proudly,  I  recommended  to  my  own  State,  and  it  is 
now  acting  in  sending  Commissioners  to  meet  the 
other  States  in  their  Convention.  And  does  not  the 
honorable  Senator  know  that  the  State  of  New  York 
stands  ready  to  hear  and  consider  every  plan,  wheth 
er  within  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  or  without 
them,  to  settle  this  question  peaceably  and  without 
resort  to  the  sword  ?  That  I  am  with  the  State  of 
New  York  in  that?  But  I  learn  from  the  interest, 
for  which  the  Senator  seems  to  speak,  that  no  sug 
gestion  which  has  been  made,  or  which  can  be  made, 
will  satisfy  the  interest  of  Secession.  If,  after  all 
this  has  failed,  the  States  of  this  Union  who  agree  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution  will  take  up  and  settle  this 
controversy  about  twenty-four  slaves  in  a  Territory 
of  1,060,000  square  miles,  or  whether,  with  the  Sena 
tor  from  Virginia,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
this  liberty,  all  this  greatness,  all  this  happiness,  all 
this  hope,  because  they  have  not  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  intelligence  enough  to  adjust  a  controversy  so 
frivolous  and  contemptible.'' 

Mr.  Mason  asked  Mr.  Seward  by  what  au 
thority  he  asserted  that  he  (Mason)  spoke  in 
the  interest  of  secession  ?  Seward  qualified 
it  by  saying  in  behalf  of,  or  in  sympathy  with, 
secession.  Mason  replied  that  he  was  speak 
ing  for  Virginia.  She  would  never  remain 
in  the  Confederation  unless  guarantees  be  ef 
fectually  made  for  the  preservation  of  her 
rights.  In  a  colloquy  with  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  said  that  she  was  not  will 
ing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.  The  Constitution  recog 
nizes  the  people  as  separate,  independent, 
sovereign  communities ;  and  when  you  come 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  constitutionally, 


Pennsylvania,  with  all  her  population,  will 
have  but  one  vote;  while  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  will  have  the  same.  The  Constitu 
tion  provides  no  "popular"  method  of  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  constrained  to  speak,  from 
Mr.  Mason's  having  made  reference  to  his 
(Mr.  Douglas')  dispatch  of  communications 
to  Virginia,  expressive  of  hope  for  the  Union. 
He  had  answered  letters  to  Virginians  in  a 
hopeful  spirit,  but  had  not  failed  to  say  that 
everything  depended  on  the  action  of  Virginia 
— if  she  could  be  saved,  then  the  Union  could 
be  saved.  Mr.  Douglas  then  added : 

"  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Senator  (Mason)has  one  ob- 
ject  in  view,  and  I  a  very  dif 
ferent  one.  I  desire  to  see  peace  maintained  and 
the  Union  preserved  by  an  honorable,  fair  adjust 
ment  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  I  have  failed  to 
see  anything  in  the  action  -of  the  Senator  which  en 
couraged  me  to  hope  that  he  had  the  same  desire. 
The  other  day,  when  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Cameron)  made  large  advances  towards  concilia 
tion,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Crittenden  propositions,  or  of  any 
other  fair  adjustment,  I  was  pained  that  his  advan 
ces  seemed  to  be  repelled  by  the  Virginia  Senator  ; 
and  I  was  amazed,  yesterday,  when  a  question  arose 
here  about  conciliation,  and  concession,  and  compro 
mise,  to  hear  the  Senator  exclaim :  '  We  want  no 
concession  !'  That  sentiment  was  applauded  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Hale,)  and  by  those 
whom  I  understand  to  be  uncompromising  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber.  *  *  It  presented  to 
me  a  painful  and  yet  not  unusual  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  extremes  often  meet.  Extremes  North  and 
South  often  meet  and  unite  in  resisting  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  Union.  Their  joint  efforts  lead  to 
the  same  end,  though  prompted  by  different  mo 
tives  ;  both  seek  inevitable  disunion,  now  and  forever. 

"  I  was  pained  again,  this  morning,  when  the  hon 
orable  Senator  from  New  York  made  a  speech,  con 
ciliatory  and  patriotic,  showing  every  desire  to  have 
these  matters  amicably  arranged,  if  possible,  that, 
instead  of  being  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  of 
fered,  his  advance  was  also  repelled  as  if  there  were 
alarm  and  fear  lest  reason,  moderation,  and  justice 
might  return,  and  the  Union  men  of  North  and  South 

the  conservative  men — might  possibly  agree  upon 

some  basis  of  settlement.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
conceal  from  my  eyes  that  there  are  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  chamber  who  do  not  want  any  settle 
ment.  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  substituting  the  Clark  resolutions  for  those 
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of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
*  *  *  *  thus  permit 
ting  the  proposition  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Senator  to  be  adopted  in  conse 
quence  of  their  refusal  to  vote  against  it,  and 
instantly  sitting  clown  to  their  tables  to  write 
and  send  off  dispatches  that  '  there  was  no  hope 
because  the  Black  Republicans  had  voted  down  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Crittcnden  /'  *  *  It  is  no  longer 
worth  while  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  extremists  on  this  side*  of  the  chamber  and  on 
the  other  are  in  concert,  from  different  motives,  to 
defeat  a  settlement.  *  *  Both  desire  to  defeat  an 
adjustment;  and,  in  my  judgment,  each  side  know 
and  believe  that,  if  they  defeat  it,  disunion  is  inevi 
table,  and  botli  desire  disunion  to  compromise." 

Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  interrupted  Mr. 
Douglas  to  say  that  their  motives  justified  the 
Southern  members  for  refusing  to  vote — that, 
when  they  saw  the  Eepublicans  giving  the 
resolutions  their  unanimous  vote,  "  showing 
the  drift  of  the  whole  of  them,"  the  Southern 
men  were  not  going  to  oppose  them.  Mr. 
Douglas  impugned  no  motives — he  only  had 
to  repeat  that  their  refusal  to  vote  passed  the 
resolutions,  and  that,  when  passed,  the  South 
ern  men  telegraphed  as  he  had  said.  Mr.  D. 
continued : 

"  I  never  intend  to  give  up  the  hope  of  saving  the 
Union  so  long  as  there  is  a  ray  left.  Now,  sir,  why 
should  we  not  settle  this  question?  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  shown  us  that  the  contest  has 
gone  on  for  fwelve  years ;  he  has  assumed  that,  dur 
ing  these  twelve  years,  the  South  has  had  control 
of  the  Government  and  given  every  possible  protec 
tion  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  yet  they  have 
succeeded  in  planting  only  twenty-four  slaves  in  all 
the  Territories — Territories  twenty-four  times  as 
large  as  New  York.  Does  not  this  fact  prove  the 
utter  fallacy  of  this  Government  attempting  to  plant 
Slavery  where  the  climate  is  adverse  and  the  people 
do  not  want  it,  and  the  utter  folly  of  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber  bringing  this  country  to  the  very 
verge  of  disunion  in  order  to  prohibit  Slavery  where 
the  very  power  of  the  Government  could  not  make  it 
*  *  Why  break  up  the  Union  on  an 
abstraction  that  has  no  practical  results  in  it?  Why 
cannot  the  one  side  give  up  its  demand  for  prohibi 
tion,  and  the  other  for  protection,  and  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  these  words  : — 

"  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  domestic  servitude  anywhere— except  to  perform  its 
duties  under  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  fugitives  from 
service— and  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave-trade." 

"  Do  that,  and  you  will  have  peace  ;  do  that,  and 
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the  Union  will  not  perish ;  do  that,  and  you  do  not 
extend  Slavery  one  inch,  nor  circumscribe  it  one 
inch — you  do  not  emancipate  a  slave  nor  enslave 
a  freeman." 

Hale,  (Rep.,)  of  New  Hampshire,  then  gave 
his  views  at  length.  Throughout  the  session, 
thus  far,  he  had  said  but  little  on  the  great 
topic  of  the  hour.  His  rather  radical  Anti- 
Slavery  opinions  gave  him  quite  as  much  to 
the  Abolitionists  as  to  the  Republicans,  with 
whom  he  always  was  classed.  His  views,  at 
the  moment  under  consideration,  therefore, 
commanded  more  than  ordinary  attention, 
particularly  as  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Douglas 
were  understood  to  be  aimed  at  him  as  one 
of  the  "extremists"  conniving  at  disunion. 
In  a  characteristic  and  truly  patriotic  speech 
he  declared  for  the  Union,  and  to  his  argu 
ment  brought  such  a  fund  of  practical  appli 
cation  as  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  forcible 
expositions  of  the  session.  We  can  but  indicate 
its  points,  however,  in  the  following  abstract. 

He  began  by  expressing 
surprise    at   Mr.    Douglas'     John  Bale's  Union 

•  Speech. 

declarations,  and  the  infer 
ences  he  drew  from  his  (Kale's)  remark  the 
other  day,  [see  page  304,]  at  what  was  said 
by  the  Virginia  Senator,  (Mason.)  The  Vir 
ginia  Senator  said  the  people  of  Virginia 
were  satisfied  with  the  Constitution,  and  ask,- 
sd  no  concessions— showing  that  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  Constitution — a  senti 
ment  he  expressed  delight,  in  hearty  words, 
at  hearing.  Mr.  Douglas  evidently  had  mis 
construed  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  remark 
prompted  by  a  Unionloving  heart. 

Proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  matters  at 
issue,  Mr.  Hale  said  he  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  great  complaint,  but  did  not  believe 
in  tinkering  the  Constitution,  and  did  not 
think  Congress  could  make  a  better  instru 
ment  than  the  one  drawn  by  our  fathers.  He 
was  willing  to  take  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  did  not  think  the  Clark  resolutions  of 
any  avail  but  for  the  constitutional  Union 
which  followed.  The  best  hopes  of  mankind 
are  freighted  in  the  ship  of  Union,  and  none 
but  madmen  will  give  up  and  try  a  new  ex 
periment.  He  had  been  told  that  New  Eng- 
and  was  to  be  sloughed  oif  any  way.  If  the 
country  could  get  along  without  New  Eng- 
and,  he  would  say,  "  God  bless  them."  He 
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paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  enterprise  and  indus 
try  of  New  England.  They 
might  go  to  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  and 
they  would  see  that  but  for  New  England,  cot 
ton,  which  they  called  King,  would  now  be  a 
beggar.  It  was  also  said  that  the  North-west 
was  going  off.  Well,  "good-bye,"  but  give 
us  back  our  jewels !  Give  us  back  the  Sena 
tor  from  Illinois,  (Douglas,)  with  his  "great 
principle,"  for  lie  belongs  to  us.  If  Ohio 
goes,  give  us  back  her  "  thundering  orator," 
(Wade,)  for  he  belongs  to  us,  and  her  more 
than  orator,  the  sage  and  patriot  (Chase),  that 
is  to  be  our  colleague !  Not  till  men  have 
lost  all  recollection,  will  the  West  leave  New 
England.  He  said  the  Union  would  still  re 
main,  if  this  Ca3sarean  operation  was  per 
formed.  In  answer  to  the  remark  that  the 
North  hated  the  South,  he  referred  to  the 
pestilence  at  Norfolk  in  1855,  when  Northern 
people  flocked  to  the  assistance  of  the  people 
there,  and  the  North  would  do  it  again  if 
they  were  called  upon.  He  expressed  his 
gratification  that  Virginia  had  initiated  the 
calling  of  a  Convention  of  the  States.  Him 
self  and  colleague  had  asked  the  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  to  send  Commissioners 
here,  to  meet  with  those  of  the  other  States. 
His  peroration  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  ready  to  concede  everything  that  is  con 
sistent;  and  if  'concede'  is  not  the  word,  give  the 
term,  and  I  will  use  it.  I  am  willing  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  consistent  with  my  moral  duty,  and  with 
a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  my  country,  and  serve  it 
faithfully.  But,  I  tell  you,  Senators,  the  difficulty 
does  not  lie  there.  Madness  rules  the  hour.  Reason 
is  subverted.  Passion  is  triumphant.  What  do  we 
want,  then?  Time— time — that  is  all.  We  want  its 
healing  influences.  We  want  to  appeal  to  that  sober- 
second  thought  of  the  people  of  this  whole  Union, 
which  a  distinguished  statesman  of  other  days  said 
always  was  right.  We  want  to  wait  for  that — to  let 
it  come  in  and  settle  that  which  we,  in  this  hour  of 
passion,  are  not  competent  to  do.  If  there  are 
those  among  the  States  which  cannot,  or  will  not, 
be  satisfied,  in  God's  name,  let  them  go  !  I  tell  you, 
Senators,  the  Union  will  be  preserved,  nevertheless. 
Its  Stars  and  Stripes  still  shall  float  over  valleys, 
over  seas,  over  plains,  and  over  the  eternal  mountain- 
tops.  True  hearts  will  rally  around  it.  It  shall 
preserve  the  literature,  the  learning,  the  liberty, 
and  the  religion  of  the  land.  And  when  you,  who 
have  gone  off,  like  the  prodigal  son,  in  the  far  couii- 
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try,  filling  your  bellies  with  the  husks  which  the 
swine  did  eat,  turn,  at  last,  to  this  Union,  then,  sir, 
and  not  until  then,  will  we  kill  the  fatted  calf,  and 
rejoice  that  the  lost  is  found,  and  the  dead  alive 
again !" 

Mr.  Hale  wAs  followed  by  Wigfall,  of  Tex 
as,  whose  disjointed  speech  and  rude  manner 
served  to  divert  the  Senate  even  when  they 
outraged  its  dignity.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  usually  violent  and  coarse,  assuming  the 
noli  me  tangere  air  which  the  disunionists  ever 
were  wont  to  put  on  when  about  to  be  over 
come  by  the  force  of  argument.  We  can  but 
give  excerpts  from  the  Globe  report  of  his 
effort  on  this  occasion.  They  will  serve  to 
"  point  a  moral,"  if  not  to  "  adorn  a  tale." 

"  I  am  a  plain,  blunt-spoken 
man.  I  usually  say  precisely 
what  I  mean,  and  I  always 
mean  precisely  what  I  say  I  am  for  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  of  1787,  according  to  my  under 
standing  of  it. 

"It  is  said  that  we  have  the  Government  in  our 
hands — that  the  Democratic  party  have  it  in  their 
hands  now.  Yet  the  President  does  not  stand  upon 
its  platform,  for  he  denies  flatly  and  unqualifiedly 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  binding  between 
States.  If  he  ever  read  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions,  and  understood  them,  I  would  say,  if  it 
were  an  indictable  offence  to-day,  that  he  should  be 
indicted  for  obtaining  office  under  false  pretences. 

"  I  vote  for  no  resolutions  which  do  not  first  re 
ceive  the  sanction  of  the  Republican  party.  I  vote 
for  no  unmeaning  paper  which  is  to  be  left  to  the 
people  to  vote  on.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it 
that  the  Crittenden  resolutions  propose  ?  It  is  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  single  political 
community,  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting 
upon  the  proposition  as  to  whether  they  would  like 
to  vote,  at  some  subsequent  period,  upon  some 
propositions. 

"  It  is  only  last  night  that  I  saw,  in  a  leading  Re 
publican  paper,  what  purported  to  be  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  writing,  declaring  that  he 
was  utterly  and  wholly  opposed  to  any  compromise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  there  to  be 
gained  with  this  tampering  with  the  question?  I 
will  tell  you.  It  was  hoped  that  the  South  would  be 
amused  ;  that  the  action  of  the  Secession  party 
would  be  defeated  ;  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
inaugurated ;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  hold  the  forts  and  keep  the  arms  and  muni 
tions  of  this  Government ;  that,  with  a  full  Treasury, 
with  a  well-disciplined  army,  a  well-manned  navy, 
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Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
inaugurated  President  of  those 
United  States  :  then  we  were  to 
be  told — '  you  must  submit,  or  be  overrun.'  But'  in 
the  providence  of  God,  the  people  took  this  thing 
into  their  o\vu  hands.  South  Carolina  vva<  the  first 
to  move.  The  Government  pledged  itself  to  non- 
action.  It  violated  its  pledge,  lost  its  honor  in  sav 
ing  one  fort,  while  South  Carolina  lost  one  fort,  but 
saved  her  honor.  Understanding  the  party  they 
were  to  deal  with,  the  flag  of  truce  having  been 
soiled,  the  other  States  seized  upon  the  forts  and  the 
arms  within  them,  and  were  prepared,  even  before 
secession,  to  defend  the  right.  So  stands  the  thing 
now.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  getting  up  here  and 
making  speeches  about  'the  Union?'  Does  any 
Senator  on  the  other  side  intend  to  save  it,  except 
by  the  bayonet?  If  so,  let  him  tell  us  how. 

"  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Douglas)  has  this 
morning  again  suggested  his  '  great  principle,' 
(squatter  sovereignty.)  It  is  a  specific  for  all 
things.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
patent  for  it ;  but,  really,  Dr.  Townsend's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  pales  when  it  comes  within  the  light  of  the 
'  great  principle'  of  non-intervention.  *  *  That 
'  great  principle'  disrupted  the  Democratic  party  ; 
it  has  now  disrupted  the  Union  ;  and  but  for  him  and 
his  '  great  principle'  this  day  a  Democrat  would 
have  been  President  of  the.  United  States,  and  the 
Union  saved.* 

"  It  is  only  one  species  of  property  that  is  to  have 
the  ban  put  upon  it.  That  species  of  property  is 
the  sort  which  we  in  the  Southern  States  own — ne 
gro  property.  That  is  to  be  branded;  that  is  to  be 
•  tabooed;  that  is  not  to  be  protected;  and  we  are 
asked,  then,  to  be  satisfied. 

"  We  have  been  marched,  with  your  Dominicans 
before-arid  behind  us,  to  the  auto-dafe.  You  have 
gone  back  and  unburied  the  dead  ;  you  have  put  the 
'  Father  of  his  Country,'  as  you  call  him,  the  immor 
tal  Washington,  in  a  coffin  painted  with  devils  ;  and 
you  have  marched  us,  the  living  and  the  dead,  be 
fore  the  civilized  world  thus  branded,  because  of 
our  institutions.  These  are  facts.  Washington  has 
been  denounced  in  the  Northern  States,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  a  scoundrel,  by  your  free-negro 
free-soilers. 

*  The  reader  should  give  due  attention  to  this 
declaration.  It  explicitly  states  that  became  the 
Democratic  (Breckenridge)  ticket  failed  in  the 
election,  therefore,  the  Union  was  dissolved.  Men 
sometimes  tell  too  much  truth.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  trouble  with  Wigfall.  He  was  always 
telling  what  the  other  revolutionists  studiously  re 
frained  from  confessing. 
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"  Wo  say  that  man  has  a  right 
to  property  in  man.*  We  say 
that  our  slaves  are  our  property. 
We  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to 
protect  its  property  everywhere.  *  *  For  twenty 
years  the  slave-trade  was  kept  open  by  the  Constitu 
tion;  and  if  that  was  not  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
right  to  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  buy  and  sell  men 
and  women,  then  I  would  like  to  know  what  would 
be." 

"  If  you  wish  to  settle  this  matter,  declare  that 
slaves  are  property,  and,  like  all  other  property,  en 
titled  to  be  protected  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
on  land  and  on  sea.  Say  that  to  us,  and  then  the 
difficulty  is  settled." 

It  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  such  mon 
strous  doctrines  were  put  forth,  in  good  earn 
est,  in  the  year  1861,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate ;  but,  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  arid  will  find  no  contradiction  in  any 
word  uttered  by  the  disunionists,  in  our  Na 
tional  Congress,  during  all  that  winter  of 
earnest  debate.  It  went  forth  as  the  Gospel 
of  Disunion. 

That  no  sentiment  uttered  by  Wigfall  was  re 
pudiated,  or  even  qualified,  by  hi*  confederate 
revolutionists,  proves,  if  no  otli-er  evidence  were  at 
Jiand,  that  the  gigantic  conspiracy  was  conceived 
and  perfected  by  the  8 lave  States,  because  tJte 
Northern  numerical  majority  forbade  the  inhu 
man  construction  to  be  given  to  the  Constitution 
demanded  by  Wigj'all.  If  Toombs,  Slidell, 
Davis,  Yulee,  Rust,  Mason,  and  other  master- 
conspirators,  did  not  state  the  case  as  plainly 
as  the  Texas  Senator,  it  was  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  less  moral  courage  and  more 
susceptibility  to  shame  than  he.  Some  future 
Paley,  studying  the  mental  and  moral  history 
of  this  era,  will  be  constrained  to  invent  a 
new  theory  of  plausibilities  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  presented  in  the  case  of  these 
men — so  brilliantly  endowed  in  intellect,  so 
shrewd,  so  worldly-wise,  so  cultivated  in  man 
ners,  yet  so  .vicious,  so  selfish,  so  egotistic, 
and  so  thoroughly  insensible  to  the  blessed 
principles  of  the  most  blessed  Golden  Rule. 

Mr.  Douglas  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  the 
Texas  Senator's  rather  rough  reference  to  his 
principle  of  non-intervention.  He  defended 


*  The  principle  here  enunciated,  of  property  in 
man,  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  See  Mr.  Stephens' 
Exposition  of  the  Southern  Constitution,  pages  30-31. 
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his  "great  principle"  with 
Douglas  on  Wigfaii.  much  force,  saying,  that 
"all  he  ever  had  asked  in 
the  matter  was,  that  the  Republicans,  on  their 
side,  should  give  up  their  alleged  right  to 
interfere  against  Slavery,  and  that  the  ex 
tremists  of  the  South  should  give  up  their 
claim  to  interfere  for  Slavery.  Let  the  ques 
tion  alone,' and  there  will  be  peace  in  this 
country."  Referring  to  Wigfall's  statement 
regarding  the  Constitution  affording  "pro 
tection"  to  property,  he  demolished  the  ab 
surd  assumption  as  follows : — 

"  The  Senator  liad  better  read  the  Constitution 
again,  and  then  let  him  tell  me  where  he  finds  the 
power  given  to  this  Government  to  protect  horses, 
or  cattle,  or  merchandise,  or  slaves,  or  any  species 
of  property  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  this  Union. 
I  propose  no  distinction  between  them  ;  but  I  deny 
the  right  of  this  Federal  Government  to  interfere 
with  either  of  them.  The  Constitution  gives  nopower 
to  do  so  in  the  States ;  and  let  him  show  me  a  clause 
of  the  Constitution  that  gives  greater  power  on 
domestic  questions  in  the  Territories  than  in  the 
States."  . 

He  then  proceeded  to  restate  his  arguments 
for  the  Union,  premising  that  "  he  did  not 
expect  to  convince  that  class  of  Union  men 
who  propose  to  destroy  the  Union  in  order  to 
preserve  it — to  break  it  up  in  order  to  main 
tain  it.  He  diet  not  expect  to  convince  those 
Northern  Abolitionists  who  believe  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  league  with  hell,  and  get 
them  to  meet  us  and  save  the  Union.  But 
he  did  hope  that  there  was  patriotism  enough 
left  in  Senators  from  all  sections  to  unite  and  | 
put  down  these  extremes  and  save  the  Union."  j 

Wigfall   made  several  interruptions,    and,  j 
finally,  again  launched  out  quite  at  length, 
saying,  among  other  things  : 

"I  am  really  not  one  of  those  who  have  acted 
upon  that  principle,  (i.e.,  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
saved.)  Now,  it  is  the  merest  balderdash — that  is  ' 
what  it  is — it  is  the  most  unmitigated  fudge  for  any 
one  to  get  up  here  and  tell  men  who  have  sense, 
who  have  brains,  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  two- 
thirds  of  this  Congress  passing  any  proposition  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  that  any  man 
who  is  white,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  whose  hair 
is  straight,  living  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line, 
will  be  content  with." 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  his  views  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
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the  question  of  compro 
mises.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three, 
he  had  approved  the  various  resolves  adopted, 
and  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin,  but  had  submit 
ted  a  minority  report,  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  finally  refusing  to  endorse  the  majority 
report  [see  p.  214.]  His  speech  was  in  vindi 
cation  of  his  action,  but  as  well  in  support  of 
the  settlement  proposed  by  the  Majority  Re 
port.  It  gave  the  generally  accepted  exposi 
tion  of  New  England  Republicanism— a  few 
of  its  minor  points  only  excepted.  His  exor 
dium  was  as  follows : 

"  In  this  hour  of  inexpressible  import  to  the  fate  of 
unborn  millions,  I  would  that  I  could  clear  from  my 
eyes  the  film  of  all  human  passions,  to  see  truth  and 
the  right  in  their  naked  living  reality,  and  with  their 
aid  to  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
good  to  my  fellow-men.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  fitting  words,  uttered  in  the  true  place, 
have  helped  to  right  the  scale  when  wavering 
towards  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  At  no  time  have  they 
been  more  necessary  than  now — at  no  place  more 
requisite  than  here.  The  most  magnificent  example 
of  self-government  known  to  history  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  suffering  an  abrupt  mutilation,  by  reason 
of  the  precipitate  violence  of  a  few  desperate  men. 
I  purpose  to  discuss  briefly,  and  I  trust  with  proper 
calmness,  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  proceeding, 
as  well  as  the  duty  that  it  entails  upon  us." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  peaceful  state  of 
the  country  prior  to  the  6th  of  November — 
(Presidential  election  day) — to  the  regular 
and  constitutional  nature  of  the  election,  and 
the  character  of  the  several  candidates.  The 
vote  polled  in  the  Southern  States  was  given 
largely  to  the  candidate  specifically  pledged 
to  u  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en 
forcement  of  the  laws" — Mr.  Douglas;  while 
the  partisans  of  neither  Democratic  candidate 
ventured,  before  the  people,  even  to  whisper 
of  disunion.*  In  the  sudden  uprising,  he  per 
ceived  how  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of 
a  single  revolutionary  idea.  South  Carolina, 


*  See  Gilmer's  declarations  on  the  same  point, 
page  286.  The  statement  is  corroborated  also  by 
the  press  of  the  South — not  one  of  which,  in  advo 
cating  the  election  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  wrote  the 
word  disunion  in  connection  with  his  name.  It  would 
have  sealed  his  fate  with  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
Southern  voters. 
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ripe  for  a  change,  of  which 
she  had  dreamed  for  years, 
sought  a  pretext,  found  it 
in  a  list  of  grievances  which  she  published  to 
the  world,  arrayed  herself  in  an  attitude  of  re 
sistance  to  the  General  Government,  and  drew 
after  her  other  States,  until  the  condition  of 
the  Republic  tilled  all  breasts  with  alarm. 
South  Carolina  was  an  aggressor,  amenable  to 
the  utmost  penalties  for  revolution.  Not  even 
a  meagre  minority  of  her  citizens,  appealed 
to  the  Union  for  help — she  was  rebellious  to 
the  heart.  Mr.  Adams  said : — 

"  The  case  is  otherwise  with  the.  other  States. 
There  is  evident  hesitation  and  reluctance  in  adopt 
ing  the  irrevocable  policy  of  disunion.  There 
is  a  lingering  desire  to  receive  assurances  that  this 
step  is  not  absolutely  needed.  Now  I,  for  one,  am 
not  ready  yet  to  take  the  responsibility  of  absolutely 
closing  the  door  to  reconciliation.  I  cannot  permit 
myself  to  forget  the  warnings  that  have  descended 
to  us  from  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  states 
men  and  patriots  of  all  time  against  this  rigid  and 
haughty  mode  of  treating  great  popular  discontent. 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  the  imperious  spirit  of  Chatham  did  not  feel 
itself  sacrificing  any  of  his  proud  dignity  by  propos 
ing  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  even  to  concede 
to  every  reasonable  demand,  long  after  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  armed  resistance  to  all  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Had  George  the  Third  list 
ened  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  he  might  have  saved 
the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown.  He  took  the  oppo 
site  course.  He  denied  the  existence  of  grievances ; 
he  rejected  the  olive  branch ;  he  insisted  upon  co 
ercion.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  History  records 
its  verdict  in  favor  of  Chatham,  and  against  his 
King." 

The  speaker  then  quoted  from  the  plan  of 
conciliation  brought  forward  by  the  great 
Edmund  Burke,  to  reconcile  the  king  and 
the  rebellious  colonies.  He  also  quoted  a 
forcible  passage  from  Lord  Bacon,  showing 
that  the  best  cure  for  sedition  was,  to  take 
away  the  cause.  He  confessed  that  Bacon's 
philosophy  impressed  him  deeply,  and  said : 
"  Such  deep  sagacity  as  this  convinces  me,  if  I 
ever  doubted,  that  the  way  to  peace,  in  times  of  dis 
order,  is  not  always  found  in  refusing  to  listen  to 
complaints.  I  differ,  then,  with  some  of  my  rigid 
friends  on  this  point.  I  prefer  to  consider  grievan 
ces,  were  it  but  to  be  sure  that  they  have  no  just 
foundation — much  more  if  they  prove  to  merit  atten 
tion  for  their  reasonableness.  My  notion  of  the  duty 
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of  a  public  is  to  watch  the 
growth  of  offences,  and  not  to 
neglect,  still  less  to  despise, 
them.  I  have,  therefore,  faithfully  labored,  in  my 
humble  way,  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  dis 
contents  actually  prevailing,  and  to  judge  of  the  ex 
tent  to  which  they  justify  the  resort  to  so  violent  a 
mode  of  relief  as  the  overthrow  of  a  government. 
After  a  full  hearing  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  Com 
mittee  and  elsewhere,  I  easily  embrace  the  topics  of 
complaint  under  three  heads,  to  wit: 

"  First:  The  passage  of  laws  in  some  of  the  Free 
States  operating  to  discourage  the  recovery  of  fugi 
tive  slaves. 

"  Second:  The  denial  of  equal  rights  in  the  Terri 
tories. 

"  Third:  The  apprehension  of  such  an  increase 
of  political  power  in  the  Free  States  as  to  tempt  to 
an  invasion,  under  new  forms  of  the  Constitution,  of 
the  right  of  the  Slave  States  to  manage  their  do 
mestic  affairs." 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  these  sev 
eral  causes  of  complaint.  The  first,  he  said, 
originated  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law.  It  sprung  from  no  desire  to 
nullify  that  law,  but  to  protect  innocent  per 
sons  from  illegal  seizure  and  abduction. 
That  law  always  §eemed  to  him  to  have  been 
made  as  offensive  as  possible,  as  if  purposely 
to  excite  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
States.  If  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  over 
stepped  the  line  so  far  as  to  appear  to 
obstruct  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves, 
something  may  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  justly  wounded  by  the  harsh  and 
revolting  features  of  the  enactment.  He  said 
of  these  several  laws  : 

"  In  a  very  large  section  of  the  Free  States  the 
former  is  inoperative,  and  always  will  be  ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  its  harshness  against  innocent  men 
runs  counter  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  matter  how  many  laws  you  make,  the  more  cruel 
they  are  the  less  you  will  be  likely  to  find  them 
efficient.  This  is  a  law  of  human  feeling,  which 
every  man  made  with  a  heart  can  readily  compre 
hend.  It  is  this  which  makes  Personal  Liberty  laws 
of  no  use  also.  The  fugitive  is  never  recovered 
because  people  who  think  it  cruel  to  return  him 
send  him  forward,  and  not  because  he  has  any 
imagined  protection  in  the  statute-book.  If,  then, 
you  hope  to  counteract  this  tendency,  the  right  way 
to  do  it  is  not  to  increase,  but  to  soften  the  severity 
of  your  law.  Neither  will  it  avail  much  to  claim  the 
repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  laws,  which  have  never 
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been  of  practical  use  to  any 
body,  bond  or  free.  This  would 
only  leave  you  where  you  were" 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  act  itself— the  act 
of  reclamation.     The  South  makes  the  mis 
take  of  using  it  too  fiercely. 

The  speaker  questioned  if  going  out  of  the 
Union  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  claimant  for  the  person  of  his  escaping 
bondman.  Mr.  Adams  "was  willing  to  leave 
the  question  of  modifying  the  offensive  laws 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Border  States, 
which,  alone,  are  the  parties  concerned. 

In  noticing  the  second  ground  of  complaint, 
the  gentleman  put  the  entire  subject  at  rest 
in  the  following  forcible  reminder : 

"  Who  excludes  the  slave-holders  with  their 
slaves  ?  Have  they  not  obtained  an  opinion  from  the 
Supreme  Court  which  will  in  effect  override  any  and 
every  report  of  Congress  against  them?  They  can, 
if  they  choose,  now  go  wherever  they  like  on 
the  public  domain.  There  is  no  majority  in  Con 
gress  itself  to  prevent  their  going,  even  if  it  had 
the  power.  Why  do  they  not  use  that  right  ?  The 
reason  is  plain — it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  go  so 
fur  North.  They  will  not  leave  the  rich  bottom 
lands  still  open  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
cotton-plant  in  the  South,  to  go  to  a  comparatively 
arid  region  further  off.  The  slave-owner  follows  his 
own  interest  in  applying  his  labo?  in  that  way  that 
will  yield  the  best  result.  If  he  were  compelled  by 
law  to  remove  to  any  part  of  the  Territory  from 
which  he  now  complains  that  he  is  excluded,  he 
would  be  apt  to  regard  the  decree  as  a  greater  out 
rage  than  any  he  now  enumerates.  The  law  of  po 
litical  economy  regulates  this  matter  much  better 
than  any  specific  statute.  It  guides  this  species  of 
labor  to  the  most  suitable  place,  and  that  place  is 
not  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.  I  understand 
the  validity  of  this  reasoning  to  be  so  far  conceded 
that  the  aggrieved  parties  are  willing  to  surrender 
all  of  it  that  lies  north  of  the  old  compromise  line 
to  a  perpetual  prohibition  of  Slavery  therefrom." 

The  country  south  of  the  line  demanded 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Reservation, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  first-named, 
being  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tribes  from 
the  Georgia  grant,  was  forever  reserved  to 
their  exclusive  tenancy.  Arizona  was  a  most 
barren,  and,  agriculturally,  unavailable  strip 
of  land,  purchased  solely  by  this  Govern 
ment,  to  give  a  right  of  way  across  the  conti 
nent  for  the  proposed  Texas-Pacific  Railway. 
A  negro  could  not  be  made  of  any  service,  in 
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its  entire  length,  as  a  tiller 
of  the  soil.  What  were  the 
facts  regarding  New  Mex 
ico  ?  She  has  an  organic  law  extremely  pro- 
Slavery  in  its  character.  For  ten  years  she 
had  had  her  arms  open  to  welcome  slaves  — 
has  encouraged  emigration  to  the  extent  of 
offering  every  possible  advantage  tot  he  slave 
owner  and  dealer,  and  with  wThat  result  ?  Mr. 
Adams  answered  : 

"  New  Mexico  has  now  twenty-two  slaves  on  a 
surface  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  her  extent,  and  of  these  only  twelve  are  domi 
ciled  ;  the  remainder  are  but  transient  residents. 
New  Mexico  shows,  then,  at  this  moment,  all  that 
ten  years  of  protection  of  slavery  has  made  her.  She 
has  a  slave  code  and  twelve  slaves  ;  and  yet  yon 
want  more  protection,  and  you  threaten  a  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Union  if  you  do  not  get  it  —  forgetting,  I 
apprehend,  that  if  you  execute  your  threat,  instead 
of  getting  more,  you  may  lose  all  that  you  have  al 
ready  obtained.  If  New  Mexico  has  gained  only  one 
slave  a  year  during  all  the  time  you  have  had  to  put 
them  there,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  number  will 
increase  after  your  protecting  care  shall  have  been 
totally  withdrawn.  I  think  it  needs  no  further  argu 
ment  to  show  that  the  question  whether  this  shall  or 
shall  not  be  slave  territory,  is  like  that  alluded  to  by 
the  Roman  poet,  'de  lana  caprina  ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  of  getting  wool  out  of  a  goat.  I  say,  then,  in 
answer  to  the  demand  of  a  constitutional  guarantee 
of  protection  to  Slavery  in  New  Mexico,  that  you  are 
asking  for  what  in  substance  you  enjoy  already,  and 
what  is  good  for  nothing  to  you  if  you  get  it." 

His  proposition  to  admit  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  would,  he  said,  put  the  question  at  rest 
forever.  "  The  people  of  the  Territory,"  he 
added,  "  already  have  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
granted  to  them  on  the  statute-book  —  of  de 
termining  the  question  for  themselves.  You 
have  on  your  side  possession,  which  they  say 
makes  nine  points  of  the  law  ;  we  have  on 
ours  the  aridity  of  the  surface  unfavorable  to 
all  forms  of  agricultural  labor,  and  therefore 
unpropit'ious  to  Slavery.  Let  us  abide  by 
that  result  now,  which  is  sure  to  come,  sooner 
or  later.  I,  for  one,  am  free  to  say,  I  do  not 
fear  it."  He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  enter 
the  proposition  except  the  South  would  agree 
to  accept  it  as  a  settlement,  saying  : 

"  I  confess  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  proposition  unless  we  can  all  agree  to  regard  it 
as  putting  to  rest  forever  a  troublesome  cause  of 
dissension.  I  have  no  desire  to  vote  for  it  if  it  be 
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not  acceptable  to  the  other  side. 
But  even  if  they  should  reject 
it,  I  think  the  offer  ought  at  least 
to  extinguish  every  future  complaint  about  the  exclu 
sion  of  slaveholders  from  the  Territories,  and  every 
pretence  that  the  refusal  to  grant  protection  is  good 
cause  for  their  present  violent  course." 

[The  scheme  here  broached,  it  would  appear, 
so  fully  met  the  conspirators'  causa  sine  qua 
non,  that  some  additional  subterfuge  was  ne 
cessary,  in  order  to  keep  their  case  in  court. 
Hence,  they  sprung  the  requisition  for  "pro 
tection  in  territory  that  may  hereafter  ~be  ac 
quired'''1 — demanded  legislation  over  soil  not 
yet  ours !  It  only  showed  the  broad  nature 
of  their  designs.  "  Protection"  in  New  Mex 
ico  was  but  a  mere  covering  clause,  which 
contemplated  a  slave  kingdom  to  be  "  ac 
quired"  from  poor  Mexico.  The  reticence 
of  the  leaders  in  regard  to  their  ultimate 
purposes  scarcely  served  to  conceal  their  pro 
gramme,  for,  in  the  very  demand  made,  of 
"  protection1'  for  slavery  in  soil  not  yet  our 
own,  they  exposed  to  the  world  whither  their 
desires  and  purposes  led.]  Mr.  Adams  thus 
gave  his  construction  of  this  most  extraor 
dinary  demand : 

"  I  confess  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  singular 
that  the  attempts  at  conciliation  should  cease  just  at 
this  point,  and  that  we  should  be  driven  to  a  final 
separation  of  the  States  because  we  did  not  like  to 
declare  in  the  Constitution  that  we  meditated  at  any 
and  all  times  an  encroachment  upon  foreign  States, 
and  that  to  that  end  we  were  making  a  preliminary 
rule  of  arrangements  about  their  institutions,  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  disposition  or  convenience 
of  those  who  may  be  citizens  at  the  time.  In  my 
simplicity,  I  had  imagined  it  was  a  fundamental  prin 
ciple  of  all  negotiations  to  let  the  people  of  other 
countries  speak  for  themselves  in  regard  to  their 
own  affairs.  I  had  supposed  they  might  have  a  word 
to  say  about  so  material  a  question  as  the  introduc 
tion  of  Slavery.  All  these  considerations  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Union  must  be  dissolved  if  we  refuse  to  put  in  the 
Constitution  a  pledge  that  we  will  protect  Slavery  in 
the  States  of  Sonora,  or  Coahuila,  or  Chihuahua,  or 
New  Leon — when  we  get  them  !  In  order  to  com 
prehend  how  this  proceeding  will  look  to  strangers, 
let  me  suppose  that  the  British  Parliament  were  to 
entertain  the  question,  what  sort  of  organic  law  they 
should  enact  respecting  the  labor  to  be  employed  in 
the  gold  region  of  America  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  hereafter  to  be  acquired  ?  %  Should  not  we 
regard  it  as  a  pretty  comical  sort  of  presumption  ? 
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But  if  we  should  be  further  in 
formed  th*t  Scotland  had  be 
come  fixed  in  its  determination 
to  break  up  the  Union,  because  Great  Britain  declined 
to  consider  this  subject,  what  would  then  be  our 
amazement?  Yet  I  see  little  difference  between  this 
picture  and  that  which  we  present  ourselves  when  we 
fall  to  quarreling  about  the  way  we  shall  dispose  of 
our  neighbors'  property  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
particular  prospect  of  our  getting  it  at  all.  Have  not 
we  got  difficult  problems  enough  to  solve  within  our 
present  enormous  geographical  limits,  to  save  us  the 
necessity  of  puzzling  our  brains  with  others  that  are 
without?  I  can  scarce  suppress  a  smile  at  this  idea 
of  '  Territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired,'  even  amid 
all  the  painful  realities  of  the  immediate  struggle. 
Is  it  not,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  abstraction 
more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest?" 

[If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  that 
a  spirit  of  cupidity  governed  the  movement, 
we  have  most  conclusive  evidence  in  this 
subtly  -  contrived  scheme  of  "  protection," 
and  consequent  overriding  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  all  States  "  to  be  acquired." 
The  next  natural  and  inevitable  steps  would, 
of  course,  be  to  "  acquire"  the  Territory ;  for 
the  South,  to  remain  in  the  Union  as  "  an 
equal,"  must  have  the  representation  in  Con 
gress  of  several  more  Slave  States :  to  provide 
which,  this  most  rascally  and  unusual  edict 
was  to  be  obtained  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
South  remaining  in  the  Union. 

Ah  !  when  the  people,  North  and  South, 
come  to  read  the  record  with  dispassionate 
minds — when  they  are  informed  of  the  truly 
magnificent  duplicity  of  the  Southern  leaders 
in  their  demands  for  slave  "protection"  in 
the  unsettled  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  still  unacquired  domain  of  Mex 
ico — they  will  scarcely  cease  to  wonder  at 
their  own  weakness  in  so  long  striving  to  ad 
just  that  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
few  oligarchs  who  concocted  the  disunion 
movement !] 

Mr.  Adams  viewed  the  third  cause  of  com 
plaint  in  the  thorough  and  dispassionate 
manner  which  characterized  his  examina 
tion  of  the  previous  points.  The  simple 
impossibility  of  the  Free  States  ever  obtaining 
the  two-thirds  majority — requiring  twenty- 
seven  ADDITIONAL  Free  States — puts  the  ques 
tion  forever  at  rest,  even  if  the  Slave  States 
never  obtained  any  further  representation; 
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but,  when  they  carve  out  of 
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States,  and  out  of  New 
Mexico  three,  with  the  prospect  of  "  acquir 
ing''  the  adjoining  Mexican  States  of  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Old 
California,  the  assumption  contained  in  the 
third  clause  of  complaint,  it  became  conclu 
sive,  was  put  forward  to  arouse  hateful  pas 
sions  andfeelings  by  imaginary  causes,  though 
foj  apparent  purposes. 

The  speaker  then  reviewed  the  questions  at 
issue  in  their  entirety.  His  statement  gives 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  subject,  so  far 
as  we  may  judge  after  having  carefully  and 
critically  canvassed  the  whole  ground  cov 
ered  by  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
State  papers  put  forth  by  the  Seceding 
States.  Though  but  a  comparatively  brief 
period  has  elapsed  since  their  utterance,  so 
rapidly  do  events  work  out  results  in  Repub 
lican  Governments,  that  the  historian  finds 
the  ultimate  in  the  secession  argument  al 
ready  awaiting  his  record.  We  find  the 
view  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  member  to 
be  corroborated  by  the  proceedings  which 
followed,  and  may,  therefore,  reproduce  his 
statements,  as  embodying  the  relation  from 
which  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  jus 
tice  or  injustice  of  the  rebellion.  : 

"Why,  then,  is  it  that  harmony  is  not  restored? 
The  answer  is,  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
settlement,  however  complete.  You  must  have 
some  guarantees  in  the  Constitution  ;  you  must  make 
the  protection  and  extension  of  Slavery  in  the  Ter 
ritories  now  existing,  '  and  hereafter  to  be  acquired' 
a  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  great  charter.  Without 
that,  you  are  determined  to  dissolve  the  Union.  How 
stands  the  case,  then?  We  offer  to  settle  the  ques 
tion  finally,  in  all  of  the  present  territory  that  you 
claim,  by  giving  you  every  chance  of  establishing 
Slavery  that  you  have  any  right  to  require  of  us. 
You  decline  to  take  the  offer,  because  yon  fear  it 
will  do  you  no  good.  Slavery  will  not  go  there.  But  if 
that  be  true,  what  is  the  use  of  asking  for  the  pro 
tection  anyhow,  much  less  in  the  Constitution? 
Why  require  protection  where  you  will  have  noth 
ing  to  protect?  All  you  appear  to  desire  it  for  is 
New  Mexico.  Nothing  else  is  left.  You  will  not 
accept  New  Mexico,  because  ten  years  of  experience 
has  proved  to  you  that  protection  has  been  of  no 
use  thus  far.  But  if  so,  how  can  you  expect  that  it 
will  be  of  much  more  use  hereafter,  and  to  make  it 
worth  dissolving  the  Union  about?  But  if  we  pass 
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to  the  other  condition  is  it  any, 
more  reasonable  ?  Are  we  go 
ing  to  fight  becaues  we  cannot 
agree  upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  our  neighbors' 
lands  ?  Are  we  to  break  up  the  Union  of  these  States, 
cemented  by  so  many  years  of  common  sufferings, 
and  resplendent  with  so  many  years  of  common 
glory,  because  it  i$  insisted  that  we  should  incorpo 
rate  into  what  we  now  regard  as  the  charter  of  our 
freedom  a  proclamation  to  the  civilized  world  that 
we  intend  to  grasp  the  territory  of  other  nations 
wherever  we  can  do  it,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
into  it  certain  institutions  which  some  of  us  disap 
prove,  and  that,  too,  whether  the  people  inhabiting 
that  territory  themselves  approve  of  it  or  not  ? 

"  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they  who 
first  did  it  must  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  present 
ing  a  condition  which  they  knew  beforehand  must 
be  rejected,  or  which,  if  accepted,  must  humiliate 
us  in  the  dust  forever.  In  point  of  fact,  this  propo 
sal  covers  no  question  of  immediate  moment  which 
may  not  be  settled  by  another  and  less  obnoxious 
one.  Why  is  it,  then,  persevered  in  and  the  other 
rejected?  The  reason  is  obvious — you  want  the 
Union  dissolved.  You  want  to  make  it  impossible 
for  honorable  men  to  become  reconciled.  If  it  be 
indeed  so,  then  on  you,  and  you  alone,  shall  rest  the 
responsibility  of  what 'may  follow.  If  the  Union  be 
broken  up,  the  reason  why  it  happened  shall  remain 
on  record  forever.  It  was  because  you  rejected 
one  form  of  settling  a  question,  which  might  be 
offered  and  accepted,  with  honor,  in  order  to  insist 
upon  another,  which  you  knew  we  could  not  accept 
without  disgrace.  I  answer  for  myself  only  when  I 
say,  that  if  the  alternative  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Union  be  only  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall,  before  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  plant 
in  broad  letters  upon  the  print  of  their  charter  of 
Republican  Government  the  dogma  of  slave  propa- 
gandisin  over  the  remainder  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  I  will  not  consent  to  brand  myself  with  what 
I  deem  such  disgrace,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may." 

Mr.  Adams,  considering  the  dangers  threat 
ening,  did  not  regard  coercion  for  simple 
secession  as  wise  or  necessary.  He  thought 
the  twenty  remaining  States,  with  new  States 
soon  to  be  added,  quite  enough  to  perpetuate 
the  government  and  to  secure  its  great  ascend 
ency.  But,  the  case  was  changed  if  acts  of 
violence  towards  the  Federal  Government 
compelled  it,  in  self-defence,  to  take  up  arms. 
He  said  : 

"  If  there  be  violent  and  wanton  attacks  upon  the 
persons  or  the  pvoperty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  or  of  their  Government,  i  tal,  no  additional  arguments  or  circumstances 


I  see  not  how  demands  for  im 
mediate  redress  can  be  avoided. 


If  any  interruptions  should  be  attempted  of  the  regu 
lar  channels  of  trade  in  the  great  water-courses,  or  in 


added  to  the  strength  of  the  cause  of  the  rev 
olutionists.  The  steps  taken  by  them  were 
simply  legitimate  results  of  their  attitude  of 
defiance,  and  were  clearly  foreseen  by  the 


the  ocean,  they  cannot  long  be  permitted  ;  and  if  any    ]ea(lerS)  who  iiastcnc(i  to  inaugurate  the  Mont- 
con.ideruble  minorities  of  citizens  should  be  perse-  i  Government  over    the  heads  of  the 

cuted  or  proscribed  on  account  of  their  attachment    ; 

Southern  people,  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis 


to  the  Union,  and  should  call  for  protection,  I  can 
not  deny  the  obligation  of  this  Government  to  afford 


they   had  precipitated.      The   formation  of 


it.    There  are  many  persons  in  many  of  the  States  I  that    consolidated  Government-the    assault 
whose  patriotic  declarations  and  honorable  pledges    upon    Fort    Sumter  —  the   precipitation    of 


of  support  of  the  Union  may  bring  down  upon  them 
more  than  the  ill-will  of  their  infatuated  fellow-citi 
zens.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  people  of  the 


Virginia,  into  the  revolt  —  the  march  upon 
Washington  —  were  but  parts  of  a  con 
spiracy,  having  for  its  purpose  the  anni- 


United  States  to  look  upon  any  proscription  of  them  J  hilation  of  the  old  Constitution  and  the  in- 
with  indifference."  !  Bailment  of  the  new  one,  wherein  the  princi- 

This  chapter  presents  such  an  exposition  of  ;  ple  of  pr0pertv  in  man  should  become,  in  the 
the  entire  question  of  secession,  that  a  person  |  worQs  of  its  niost  conservative  expounder, 
far-removed  from  society,  having  no  informa-  j  «  t]ie  cllicf  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice." 
tion  of  the  events  of  the  year,  would  be  able  j  Had  they  succeeded  in  their  designs,  Tyranny 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  relative  ;  would  have  rcjoiced,  for  the  l'  great  experi- 
position  of  the  contestants,  and  to  form  a  cor-  ment»  would  have  proven  a  failure.  It  is  to 
rect  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  the  i,e  written  not  only  in  the  cause  of  America, 
date  under  consideration,  February  1st.  The  but  in  tlie  cause  of  Human  Progress,  that 
status  of  the  issue  was  not  changed  by  sue-  tlley  failed>  That  tne  Capitol  dome  is  not 
ceeding  events.  Though  the  revolution  went  surm0unted  by  a  Slave,  with  manacled  hands 
on,  accelerating  in  strength  and  force  to  the  uplifted  to  Heaven,  is  due  to  the  integrity  of 
final  issue  of  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Fed-  the  Loyal  Men  of  '61. 
era!  Government,  and  a  march  upon  its  Capi- 1 
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THE   near   approach    of  the   Montgomery       "  The  fundamental  principles 

me  u 

Rights. 


Convention  of  Delegates,  to  form  a  Central    of  the  Government  cannot  be     The  Gcorgia  Bi 


Government,  rendered  the  action  of  the  seced-   to°  wel1  understood,  or  too  often 

ed  States,  after  their  secession,  of  subordinate    recurred  to  5  hence  we  delare  this  Bill  of  Rights. 

importance.     Among  minor  matters  may  be  :     "  AU  Governm*nt  derives  its  authority  from  the 

mentioned  the  Georgia  Bill  of  Rights,  intro- ,  C  ""^  of  the  g°!erned'  wh°  may  m°dify;  alter'  °r 

:  annul  the  same,  whenever  their  safety  or  happiness 

duced  to  that  State's  Convention  evidently  as  j  requiresit.    No  Government  should  be  changed  for 
its  "  instructions"  to  its  delegates  to  the  Mont-  |  sligllt  or  transient  causes,  nor  unless  upon  reasona- 
gomery  Convention.     It  read  as  follows  :         |  ble  assurance  that  a  better  will  be  established. 
42 
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"  Protection  to  person  and 
property  is  the  consideration  of 
allegiance,  and  a  Government 
which  knowingly  and  persistently  denies  or  with 
holds  such  protection  from  the  governed,  releases 
them  from  the  obligation  of  obedience. 

"  No  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  except  by  due  process  of  law  ;  and  of  life 
or  liberty  only  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

"  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus 
pended,  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

"  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  Free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

"  The  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  people,  and  the  basis  of  Christian  principles  un 
derlying  the  laws,  entitle  this  State  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  and  these 
principles  are  independent  of  all  political  organiza 
tion;  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  for  the 
tenure  of  any  office,  and  no  religious  establishment 
allowed,  and  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  privilege  by  reason  of  his  religious  belief. 

"  Freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  inherent  ele 
ments  of  political  liberty.  But  while  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject,  he 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  liberty. 

"  The  rights  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  the  courts, 
to  petition  Government  on  all  matters  of  legitimate 
cognizance,  and  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  con 
sideration  of  any  matter  of  public  concern,  can 
never  be  impaired. 

"  For  every  right  there  should  be  provided  a  rem 
edy,  and  every  citizen  ought  to  obtain  justice  with 
out  purchase,  without  denial,  and  without  delay, 
conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  Every  person  charged  with  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  State  shall  have —  . 

"  1.  The  privilege  and  benefit  of  counsel ; 

"  2.  Shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  with  a  copy  of 
the  accusation  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  him ; 

"  3.  Shall  have  the  compulsory  process  of  the 
Court  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  his  own  witnesses  ; 

"  4.  Shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  testi 
fying  against  him ;  and, 

"5.  Shall  have  a  public  and  speedy  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury. 

"  No  person  shall  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
liberty  more  than  once  for  the  same  offence. 

"  No  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
general  forfeiture  of  estate. 

"  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces 
sive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish 
ments  inflicted. 
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"  The  power  of  the  Courts  to 
punish  for  contempts  should  al 
ways  be  limited  by  legislative 
acts. 

"  A  faithful,  honest,  and  fearless  execution  of  the 
laws  is  essential  to  good  order,  and  good  order  in 
society  is  essential  to  true  liberty. 

"  Legislative  acts  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
law  are  void,  and  the  Judiciary  shall  so  declare 
them. 

"Ex,  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obliga 
tion  of  contracts,  or  retroactive  legislation,  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  are  prohibited. 

"  Laws  should  have  a  general  operation  ;  and  no 
general  law  be  varied  in  a  particular  case  by  special 
legislation,  except  upon  notice  to  all  persons  to  be 
affected  thereby. 

"  The  right  of  taxation  can  be  granted  only  by  the 
people,  and  should  be  exercised  by  their  agents  in 
government  only  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  gov 
ernment. 

"  In  cases  of  necessity,  private  ways  may  be  grant 
ed,  upon  just  compensation  being  first  paid ;  and,  with 
this  exception,  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
except  for  public  use,  and  then  only  upon  just  com 
pensation.  Such  compensation,  except  in  cases  of 
pressing  necessity,  should  be  first  provided  and 
paid. 

"  The  rights  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea 
sonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated; 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  or  places  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

"  Extreme  necessity  only  should  justify  the  dec 
laration  of  martial  la~w. 

"  Large  standing  armies  in  times  of  peace  are  dan 
gerous  to  liberty. 

"  No  soldiers  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
law. 

"  Titles  of  nobility  are  inconsistent  with  repub 
lican  equality  ;  and  civil  honors  should  come  by  merit, 
and  not  by  inheritance. 

"  All  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Government  ex 
pressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  are  reserved  to 
the  people  of  the  State ;  and,  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
the  denial  of  the  grant  is  the  ground  safest  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 

"  The  enumeration  of  rights  herein  contained  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  to  the  people  any  inherent 
right  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed." 

The  seizure  of  arms,  in  New  York,  sup 
posed  to  belong  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
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one  time  greatly  excited 
the  public  mind.  The 
counter-seizure,  by  Gov 
ernor  Brown,  of  Northern  vessels  in  the  har 
bor  of  Savannah,  was  a  retaliation  which  so 
immediately  affected  the  commercial  commu 
nity  of  the  great  metropolis  that  a  great 
storm  of  words  followed  the  several  acts. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  thus  be  cited : 
On  the  22d  of  January,  drays  containing  mus 
kets  were  observed  unloading  at  the  Savannah 
pier.  The  long  boxes  were  immediately  run  on 
board  the  Savannah  steamer,  then  in  New 
York,  ready  to  sail.  The  fact  that  immense 
quantities  of  arms,  purchased  of  Northern  im 
porters  and  manufacturers,  were  going  South 
by  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  routes,  as  well 
as  by  the  Adams'  Express,  had  become  well 
known  to  the  authorities,  and  the  Police  Su 
perintendent  resolved,  after  consultation  with 
the  Police  Commissioners,  to  stop  the  ship 
ments,  if  possible,  by  retention.  Being  in 
formed,  on  the  day  named,  of  the  large  in 
voice  going  on  board  the  steamer,  he  ordered 
a  seizure.  The  officers  took  38  cases,  con 
taining  670  muskets,  which  were  conveyed  to 
the  Armory.  This  fact  was  immediately  tele 
graphed  to  the  Georgia  authorities,  when  the 
following  telegrams  passed  over  the  wires  : 

"  MILLEDGEVILLE,  Jan.  24,  1861. 
"  To  his  Honor,  Mayor  Wood: 

"  Is  it  true  that  arms  intended  for  and  consigned 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  have  been  seized  by  public 
authorities  in  New  York  ?  Your  answer  is  important 
to  us  and  to  New  York.  Answer  at  once. 

<;R.  TOOMBS." 

Mayor  Wood  returned  the  following  char 
acteristic  reply : 

"  7/oTi.  Robert  Toombs,  Millcdgwille,  Ga.  : 

"  In  reply  to  your  dispatch,  I  regret  to  say  that 
arms  intended  for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  have  been  seized  by  the  police  of  this 
State,  but  that  the  City  of  New  York  should  in  no 
way  be  made  responsible  for  the  outrage.  As 
Mayor,  I  have  no  authority  over  the  police.  If  I  had 
the  power,  I  should  summarily  punish  the  authors 
of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private 
property. 

"FERNANDO  WOOD, 

"  Mayor.'1'1 

A  dispatch  to  the  agents  of  the  steamer 
read  : 


"  SAVANNAH,  January  24th,  1861. 
"  To  Oromwdl  Sf  Co.  : 

"  The  seizure  of  the  arms  The  Seizure  of  New 
from  the  'Monticello'  causes  York  Vessels. 

excitement  here.    Can  you  get 
them  back?    We  fear  retaliation." 

Twenty-eight  of  the  cases  were  consigned 
to  parties  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  con 
tained  560  Minie  rifles ;  ten  cases  were  con 
signed  to  private  individuals  in  Georgia. 

Demands  were  immediately  made,  by  par 
ties  interested,  for  a  release  of  the  arms; 
but  the  Superintendent  refused  to  make 
the  return,  except  to  the  Sheriff,  or  by 
regular  legal  process.  A  writ  was  thereupon 
served,  upon  which  the  twenty-eight  cases 
were  delivered  to  the  Deputy-Sheriif.  No 
process  was  served  for  the  ten  cases,  and 
they  remained,  accordingly,  in  the  Superin 
tendent's  possession. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  February  9th, 
when  a  telegram  announced  the  seizure,  at 
Savannah,  by  order  of  Governor  Brown,  of 
the  following  Northern  vessels :  Barks,  Ad 
juster,  Murray,  Kibby  ;  brig,  Golden  Seas; 
schooner,  Julia  A.  Hallock — all  of  which  were 
taken  as  reprisals  for  the  seized  guns.  The 
Governor — as  in  almost  every  instance  of  overt 
acts  against  the  General  Government  by 
States  and  Conventions — "assumed  the  re 
sponsibility,"  acting  without  any  authority 
whatever.  January  7th,  in  his  message  to 
the  Georgia  Legislature,  he  had  asked  that 
certain  powers  of  seizure  be  granted  to  him. 
He  said: 

"  Let  us  meet  unjust  aggression  and  unconsti 
tutional  State  legislation  with  just  retaliation.  To 
this  end,  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  Governor  of  this  State,  in  case  any 
citizen  of  this  State  shall  in  future  be  deprived  of 
his  slaves  or  other  property,  under  the  operation  of 
the  aggressive.legislation  of  Massachusetts,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  or  of  like  legislation  of  any  other 
State,  or  by  neglect  of  any  such  State  to  fulfil  her 
constitutional  obligations  to  Georgia  or  her  citizens, 
by  delivering  up  to  the  owner,  on  demand,  his  slave 
which  may  have  escaped  into  such  State,  to  call  out 
such  military  force  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  seize  such  amount  of  the  money 
or  property  of  any  citizen  of  such  offending  and 
faithless  State,  which  may  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  this  State,  as  may  be  amply  sufficient  fully  to  in 
demnify  such  citizen  of  this  State,  who  may  have 
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been  robbed  of  his  property  by  the  failure  of  such 
faithless  State  to  discharge  its  constitutional  obliga 
tions,  and  forthwith  to  notify  the  Governor  of  such 
State  of  the  seizure.  In  case  the  Governor  of  such 
State  shall  fail,  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  he 
receives  such  notice,  to  cause  the  property  of  our 
own  citizen  to  be  returned  to  him,  or  its  full  value 
paid  to  him,  that  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  of  this  State  to  deliver  such  quantity  of 
the  property  so  seized  to  the  injured  citizen  of  this 
State  as  may  be  sufficient  fully  to  indemnify  him 
against  all  damages  sustained  by  him." 

The  Legislature,  how 
ever,  refused  to  grant  the 
required  authority,  and  the 
Governor  acted  without  it.  The  Governor's 
order  for  the  act  of  reprisal  was  as  follows : 

"  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  MILLEDGEVILLE,  ) 
"  February  5,  1861.      ) 

"  Colonel  H.  R.  Jackson,  A.  D  G. : 

"  SIR:  I  have  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York  the  prompt  delivery  to  my  agent,  for  D.  C. 
Hodgkins  &  Sons,  citizens  of  this  State,  of  their 
guns,  seized  by  the  police  of  New  York  on  board 
the  Monticello,  and  deposited  in  the  arsenal  of  that 
State.  The  demand  has  been  delivered  to  him  ;  he 
has  had  a  reasonable  time,  and  has  made  no  reply. 
I  am  determined  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State  against  all  such  lawless 
violence,  at  all  hazards.  In  doing  so,  I  will,  if  ne 
cessary,  meet  force  by  force.  I  feel  it  my  duty  in 
this  case  to  order  reprisals.  You  will,  therefore, 
direct  Colonel  Lawton  to  order  out  sufficient  mili 
tary  force,  and  seize  and  hold,  subject  to  my  order, 
every  ship  now  in  the  harbor  of  Savannah  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  When  the  property  of  which  our  citizens  have 
been  robbed  is  returned  to  them,  the  ships  will  be 
delivered  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  who  own 
them. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOSEPH  E.  BROWN.'* 

This  act  of  open  assault  on  the  property  of 
loyal  citizens  of  course  created  much  excite 
ment  in  political  as  well  as  commercial  cir 
cles,  since  it  gave  the  Federal  Administration 
a  just  cams  'belli.  Southern  kaders  were 
alarmed  at  the  catastrophe  which  it  threat 
ened.  As  indicative  of  the  course  to  be  pur 
sued,  a  dispatch  from  Washington  announced, 
(Feb.  9th:) 

"  By  reason  of  the  receipt  of  information  to-day 
of  the  seizure  of  New  York  ships  at  Savannah,  to 
gether  with  the  recent  action  of  the  New  Orleans 
Custom-house,  in  obstructing  the  interior  com 


merce,  in  effect  levying  tribute,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  Montgomery  Congress  in  opening  the  South 
ern  ports  free  to  foreign  commerce,  John  Cochrane, 
of  New  York,  will  call  up  on  Monday,  and  press  to 
a  passage,  the  bill  heretofore  introduced  by  liim, 
[see  page  305,]  providing  for  the  thorough  execution 
of  the  Federal  Revenue  laws,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  against  fla 
gitious  attacks  upon  them  by  the  Seceded  States." 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Governor 
Brown,  both  from  Montgomery  and  Washing 
ton,  by  the  directing  conspirators,  induced  an 
early  release  of  the  vessels.  February  8th 
they  were  discharged  from  his  Executive 
keeping,  upon  being  informed,  as  he  said, 
that  the  arms  were  restored,  and  "  the  honor 
of  Georgia  vindicated."  But  the  fact  was, 
the  arms  consigned  to  private  parties  in 
Alabama  were  delivered  over  to  the  Sheriff, 
Feb.  7th,  as  stated,  while  the  Police  held  pos 
session  of  the  ten  cases  belonging  to  Georgia 
citizens  for  some  days  after  the  release  of  the 
vessels,  and  were  finally  released  only  upon 
proof  of  their  being  private  property  of  citi 
zens  who  could  not  be  proven  disloyal.  A 
second  reprisal  was  made  by  Gov.  Brown, 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

This  seizure,  and  the  excitement  which 
grew  out  of  it,  called  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Northern  manufacturers  and  deal 
ers  had  heavy  orders  from 
all  of  the  Southern  States 
for  arms  of  all  kinds. 
States  did  not  order  direct, 
but  accomplished  their  purpose  through 
individuals;  and  thus,  under  the  guise  of 
"private  property,"  swords,  sabres,  pistols, 
rifles,  muskets,  ammunition,  military  goods, 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  field-pieces  and 
heavy  ordnance,  all  passed,  in  a  steady 
stream,  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The 
gold  which  should  have  been  paid  on  debts 
over-due  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
Northern  cities,  was  used  to  purchase  arms 
with  which  to  resist  the  collection  of  those 
debts  ;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers 
of,  and  dealers  in,  arms  was  such  that,  though 
they  well  knew  the  purposes  of  the  great 
orders,  a  chronic  love  of  money  forbade  them 
to  say  "nay"  even  to  avowed  traitors.  These 
purchases,  and  the  rich  store  providently 
placed,  by  Floyd,  in  the  Southern  arsenals  for 
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seizAire,  gave  the  different  States  arms  enough 
to  equip  several  divisions  each  for  immediate 
service.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  sales  by 
Northern  men,  during  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  Southern  arsenals,  during  the  summer 
of  18(50,  the  rebellion  would  have  been 
almost  powerless  for  want  of  arms. 

The  condition  of  mone- 

Sad  Condition  of  ,,.  .        ,-,  -i  -n 

tary  affairs  throughout  all 

Monetary  Affairs.  J 

the  Seceded  States  grew 
daily  more  oppressive,  as  the  winter  advanced. 
Money  became  of  extreme  scarcity.  The 
general  suspension  of  specie  payment  by 
Southern  banks  had  not  given  any  percepti 
ble  relief  to  the  community.  Property  so 
rapidly  depreciated  as  to  have  no  longer  any 
fixed  value.  Real  estate  in  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  Savannah,  &c.,  commanded  no  sale, 
at  any  price ;  while  the  inexorable  tax  levies 
daily  aggregated  in  their  demands  until  the 
prospect  of  oppression  as  well  as  of  ruin 
stared  property-holders  in  the  face.  The 
two  hundred  millions  due  to  the  North 
was,  by  the  acts  of  secession  and  the  general 
suspension  of  Federal  Courts,  as  well  as  by 
"  stay  laws"  passed  by  most  of  the  "  original 
seven,1'  placed  upon  the  retired  list — "to  be 
paid  when  amicable  relations  with  the  North 
should  be  restored."  Yet,  this  enormous  vir 
tual  repudiation  scarcely  affected  the  masses 
— it  only  gave  immunity  from  pressure  to  the 
commercial  class;  but,  even  merchants,  with 
stores  stuffed  by  Northern  goods,  for  which 
only  Southern  promises-to-pay  were  given, 
could  find  no  sale  for  their  stocks  except  by 
extending  credits,  which,  in  turn,  filled  their 
hands  with  promises-to-pay,  liable  to  be  as 
sessed  as  so  much  taxable  property,  upon 
which  assessments  must  be  paid  in  coin. 
Slaves,  in  common  with  other  property,  de 
preciated  ;  and,  in  all  districts  they  were  re 
garded  as  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  in  event  of  a  state  of  war.  Several 
millions  of  bondmen,  ignorant  to  a  degree 
almost  bordering  on  barbarism,  but  with  na 
tive  instincts  which  rendered  them  a  shrewd 
and  persevering  race,  were  not  calculated  to 
inspire  their  masters  willi  a  feeling  of  security ; 
hence,  we  find  alarms  of  insurrections  greatly 
exciting  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
during  the  winter.  In  the  former  State  a 


conspiracy  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
just  previous  to  the  holidays,  which  caused 
apprehension  for  a  while,  and  only  ended  by 
the  hanging  of  several  negroes,  by  a  self-con 
stituted  court,  and  the  most  terrible  punish 
ment  of  flogging  administered  to  others  of 
the  blacks  supposed  to  be  implicated.  The 
various  communities  in  the  Cotton  States 
were  qiti  mve  in  regard  to  the  negroes ;  and 
the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  by  plant 
ers,  by  committees  of  safety,  and  by  the 
minute-men  organizations,  prove  that,  prac 
tically,  the  Southern  people  regarded  their 
human  "property"  in  any  other  light  than  as 
cattle  and  horses.* 

The  excitement   against 
,..,      .,  Outrages  perpetrated 

Northern  men  became  so  on  Northern  MeQ. 
great,  that,  when  the  seces 
sion  movement  took  the  shape  of  certainty 
in  its  accomplishment,  persecutions  were  so 
generally  inflicted  as  to  cause  a  perfect  hegira 
of  Northern  mechanics  and  agents,  as  well  as 
of  those  entertaining  Union  sentiments.  Al 
most  every  steamer  from  Charleston,  Savan 
nah,  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  and  May,  brought 
numbers  of  persons  of  Northern  birth, 
fleeing  from  the  South  for  their  lives.  In 
some  instances  great  amounts  of  property 
were  left  behind — the  "  Committee  of  Safety" 
allowing  no  time  for  a  man  to  close  his  affairs 
prior  to  leaving.  The  summons  to  leave  gen 
erally  stipulated  twenty-four  hours  as  the  re 
quired  time  in  which  to  escape  from  threat 
ened  "  consequences."  The  history  of  some 
of  these  cases  is  peculiarly  revolting,  and  ex 
cites  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  incredulity  that 


*  It  is  denied,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  negroes 
are  a  source  of  weakness.  Under  military  and  civil 
pressure  they  may  be  regarded  as  docile  and  tract 
able  ;  but,  the  presence  of  an  overawing  power  is 
considered,  by  the  Southerners  themselves,  as  their 
only  safety.  The  history  of  the  Denmark  Vesey  in 
surrection  in  South  Carolina — of  the  Nat.  Turner  in 
surrection  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia — prove 
that  in  the  black  breasts  of  the  negroes  there  is  a 
slumbering  fire  which  no  power  on  earth  may  quench. 
The  Charleston  papers  said  their  slaves  would  do  the 
food-raising,  the  intrenching,  &c.,  while  the  young 
men  of  the  South  would  do  the  fighting  ;  but,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  any  community  in  the  South,  during 
1861,  was  left  without  its  available  guard  against 
uprisings. 
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such  wrongs  could  have  been  perpetrated  in 
any  civilized  community.  The  case  stated  on 
page  134  was  almost  daily  confirmed,  during 
the  months  named,  by  the  story  of  the  wrongs 
of  some  wretched  sufferer,  at  the  hands  of  a 
self-constituted  "committee"  in  the  revolu 
tionary  sections.  Southern  papers  occasion 
ally  would  chronicle  these  outrages,  and 
would  not  fail,  in  all  cases,  to  affix  the  stigma 
of  "  abolitionist"  to  the  persecuted  party  as  a 
full  and  only  justification  for  the  violence 
perpetrated  "  by  a  body  of  our  citizens."  In 


several  instances,  when  the  victim  was  hang 
ed,  the  papers  recorded  the  event  in  a  humor 
ous  strain.  We  shall  recur  to  this  feature  of 
the  revolution  in  a  future  chapter,  giving 
such  accredited  statements  as  will  place  the 
fact  and  nature  of  these  outrages  beyond  all 
controversy.  They  will  cast  a  shadow  across 
even  the  darkness  of  the  dark  record  of  the 
revolution,  and  will  serve  to  give  both  the 
Christian  philanthropist  and  the  politician 
suggestive  mile-stones  by  which  to  direct 
their  future  steps. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
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THE   Montgomery   Con- 

Extraordinary  Char-  .  f     j)el         teg    as_ 

actor  ol  the  Congress. 

sernbled  Monday,  February 
4th.  The  plans  and  policy  of  the  Conven 
tion  appear  to  have  been  quite  generally 
understood  by  the  people  to  be — a  recon 
struction  of  the  Union  of  Slave  States  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution.*  This 
understanding,  indeed,  made  the  people  tol 
erant  of  the  open-handed  usurpation  practiced 

*  Thus,  the  Memphis  (Term.,)  Inquirer  used  the 
following  language,  to  induce  the  Tennessee  people 
to  join  in  the  movement  for  a  Southern  Confed 
eracy  : 

"  It  is  well  known  beforehand  that  the  Constitu 
tion,  as  if  is,  will  be  rea*dopted,  and  such  explana 
tions  of  contested  sections  of  that  instrument  added 
as  amendments,  as  to  leave  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  concerning  their  effect  on  the  Southern  social 
system.  That  is,  it  will  be  the  same  as  though  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  taken  up  and 
amended,  at  the  discretion  of  Southern  statesmen, 
so  far  as  it  affects  Southern  rights,  all  without  the 
opposition  or  interruption  of  Northern  members.  It 


Extraordinary  Char- 
acter  of  the  Congrc-s. 


towards  them  by  their  re 
spective  Conventions.  This 
Montgomery  Convention 
was  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  sev 
eral  State  Conventions.  How  they  were  com 
posed  the  reader  has  already  been  informed, 
[see  p.  203-4.]  It  thus  represented  an  organ 
ized  revolution,  solely — one  which,  in  all  cases, 
refused  to  allow  the  people  to  decide  for 
themselves,  [see  Yancey's  speech,  page  205, 


will  not  be  touched  at  present,  any  further  than  to 
be  rendered  perfectly  unambiguous  as  to  the  domes 
tic  institutions  of  the  South.  Has  anybody  in  the 
South  any  objection  to  this  ?  The  very  crisis  that, 
now  weighs  like  lead  on  every  man's  mind  has  arisen 
from  a  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  Constitution ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  fanaticism  of  the  North  has  been  wheedled 
into  the  idea  that  its  sectional  character  is,  at  least, 
not  adverse  to  the  Constitution  itself.  It  will  now 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  thus  explained  and  amended,  would  still 
authorize  the  reception  of  States,  just  as  it  has 
always  done ;  and  should  Tennessee  secede,  she 
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for     the     justification     of 

Extraordinary   Char-        ,  .     ,  .  .        -. 

actor  of  the  Congress.  tllis  tyrannical  usurpation.] 
Convening  to  organize  a 
government,  these  forty-two  delegates  pro 
ceeded  to  their  work  with  all  the  authority  of 
umpires  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  They 
were  to  adopt  articles  of  confederation,  a  Con 
stitution,  organize  departments,  elect  a  Presi 
dent  and  Vice-President,  confirm  cabinet 
and  ministerial  appointments — in  fact,  to 
place  a  fully-developed  and  powerful  govern 
ment  in  operation  over  the  people.  There  is 
no  parallel  for  such  usurpation,  under  the 
guise  of  freedom,  on  the  whole  page  of  history, 
The  people  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  organ 
ization  of  the  government — no  voice  in  the 
election  of  its  officers — no  option  or  judgment 
to  exercise  in  the  matter.  They  were  as 
thoroughly  ignored  as  if  no  power  rested  in 
them.  A  self-elected  assembly  gave  them  the 
law,  gave  them  rulers,  gave  them  inter-State 
obligations,  voted  war  for  them,  imposed 
taxes,  appropriated  their  property,  impressed 
them  to  serve  in  the  ranks ;  and,  so  cleverly  was 
the  entire  scheme  managed  that,  notwithstand 
ing  all  this  glaring  outrage  of  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  a  republican  government,  the  people 
were  led  as  obediently  into  the  movement  as 
their  own  slaves  would  have  been  led  into 
the  shambles. 

The  Convention  was  organized  February 
4th,  when  the  following  delegates  presented 
their  credentials  and  signed  the  roll: 

would  of  course  have  no  objection  to  the  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  Constitution,  made  secure  against 
any  misunderstanding,  which  is  held  by  some  to  jus 
tify,  if  it  does  not  originate,  the  divisions  now  rife  in 
the  country.  Any  other  State  or  States  which 
might  be  willing  to  accept  the  Constitution  thus 
amended  in  a  Southern  Convention,  could  of  course 
be  fairly  received.  It  may  be  recollected  that  Mis 
sissippi  refused,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  twenty- 
three,  to  say  that  she  would  never  receive  any  Free 
States  into  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Southern 
Rights  advocates  have  no  objection  to  secure  exact 
equality  under  their  Constitution.  And  to  a  recon 
struction,  on  this  basis,  they  are  not  opposed,  so  far 
as  we  know.  Many  a  man,  it  is  true,  may  doubt 
whether  this  can  ever  be  done ;  but  certainly  no  one 
has  any  objection  to  it  if  it  can  be  done.  And  the 
way  to  test  whether  it  is  practicable,  is  to  make  the 
trial,  as  the  Montgomery  Convention  will  proceed 
directly  to  give  an  opportunity." 


Alabama— R.  W.  Walker,  R. 

H.  Smith,   J.  L.  M.  Curry,  W.       Proceedings  of  the 
P.  Chilton,  S.  F.  Hale,  Colon 
J.  McRae,  John  Gill  Shorter,  David  P.  Lewis,  Thomas 
Fearn. 

Florida— James  B.  Owens,  J.  Patton  Anderson. 
(Jackson  Morton  was  not  present.) 

Georgia — Robert  Toombs,  Ho  well  Cobb,  F.  S.  Bar- 
tow,  M.  J.  Crawford,  E.  A.  Nisbet,  B.  H.  Hill,  A.  R. 
Wright,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  A.  H.  Kenan,  A.  H. 
Stephens. 

Louisiana — John  Perkins,  Jr.,  A.  Declonet,  Charles 
M.  Conrad,  D.  F.  Kenner,  G.  E.  Sparrow,  Henry 
Marshall. 

Mississippi— W.  P.  Harris,  Walter  Brooke,  N.  S. 
Wilson,  A.  M.  Clayton,  W.  S.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison. 

South  Carolina — R.  B.  Rhett,  Sr.,  R.  W.  Barnwell, 
L.  M.  Keitt,  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  C.  G.  Memminger, 
Porcher  Miles,  Thomas  J.  Withers,  W.  W.  Boyce.* 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  then  suggest 
ed  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Conven 
tion,  saying: — "On  the  part  of  the  deputies 
from  South  Carolina,  I  present  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  for  that  office  who  has  been  illus 
trious  on  the  arena  of  the  General  Govern 
ment — whose  name  is  coextensive  with  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  whole  country—  I 
nominate  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
for  President  of  this  Convention.  [Applause.] 
I  am  sure  that  his  election  will  be  unanimous. 
I  therefore  propose  that  he  be  declared  Pres 
ident  by  acclamation."  And  the  motion 
prevailed.  Mr.  Cobb  assumed  the  chair,  to 
pronounce  from  it  the  following  address  : 

"Accept,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  my  sin 
cere  thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
on  me.  I  shall  endeavor,  by  a  faithful  and  impartial 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  to  merit,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  confidence  which  you  have  re 
posed  in  me.  The  occasion  which  assembles  us  to 
gether  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  We  meet  as 
the  representatives  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  who  by  their  solemn  judgment  have  dissolved 
all  the  political  associations  which  connected  them 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  decision  it  is  unneces 
sary  now  to  speak :  it  is  enough  to  announce  that, 


*  Texas  seceded  February  1st,  and  appointed  dele 
gates  to  the  Montgomery  Convention  February  llth, 
notwithstanding  her  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  binding  until  February  23d, 
when  the  people  were  to  be  permitted  to  vote  on  it! 
This  is  only  another  instance  in  the  category  of  usur 
pations. 
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by  the  judgment  of  our  constit 
uents,  they  have  been  ample  and 
sufficient.  It  is  now  a  fact — ir 
revocable  fact — the  separation  is  perfect,  complete, 
and  perpetual.  [Applause.]  The  great  duty  is  now 
imposed  on  us  to  provide  for  these  States  a  Govern 
ment  for  their  future  security  and  protection.  We  can 
and  should  extend  to  our  sister  States — who  are 
identified  with  us  in  interest,  feeling,  and  institutions 
— a  cordial  invitation  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common 
destiny  ;  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  maintaining 
with  the  rest  of  our  late  confederates,  as  with  the 
world,  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  relations,  both 
political  and  commercial.  Our  responsibilities,  gen 
tlemen,  are  great,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Let  us  assume  all  the  re 
sponsibility  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  success 
ful  completion  of  the  great  work  committed  to  our 
trust,  placing  before  our  countrymen  and  the  world 
our  acts  and  their  results  as  the  justification  of  the 
course  which  we  may  pursue  and  adopt.  With  a 
consciousness  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  with  a 
confidence  in  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence,  we  will  this  day  inaugurate  for  the 
South  a  new  era  of  peace,  security  and  prosperity." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were 
done  in  secret  session,  and  so  little  tran 
spired  that  we  are  but  partially  informed 
in  regard  to  its  daily  legislation.  The  State 
Conventions  had  sat  in  secret  sessions,  and  the 
people  were  aware  of  the  results  of  their  pro 
ceedings  only  when  the  edicts  were  promul 
gated.  This  was  found  to  work  so  favorably 
that  the  rule  was  adopted  at  Montgomery 
— to  cover  all  important  legislation. 

February  oth,  Meinniinger,  of  South  Caro 
lina,  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  expedient 
forthwith  to  form  a  Confederacy  of  the  States  which 
have  seceded  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  a  Pro 
visional  Government  upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  thirteen  members 
be  appointed  as  follows  :  namely,  the  Chairman  by 
the  Convention,  and  two  members  from  each  State 
to  be  nominated  by  the  deputies  of  that  State. 

"  Resolved,  That  all  propositions  in  reference  to  a 
Provisional  Government  be  referred  to  this  Com 
mittee." 

Stephens,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  substitute 
the  word  "  Congress"  for  "  Convention"  —  to 
which  Mr.  M.  agreed.  A  substitute  for  the 
resolutions  was  offered  by  Bartow,  of  Georgia, 
namely : 
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"  W hereas,  The  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi 
ana  have  dissevered  the  political  ties  which  bound 
them  to  a  compact  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  through  duly  authorized  delegates,  are 
now  assembled  in  Congress  to  provide  measures  for. 
the  welfare  of  those  States,  and  to  establish  an  en 
during  government,  whereby  their  rights  may  be 
maintained  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  important  that  a 
Provisional  Government  shall  be  formed  before  a 
permanent  one  can  be  constructed  :  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  Committee 
of  one  from  each  State,  to  report  a  plan  for  a  Provi 
sional  Government  as  soon  as  possible." 

They  were  considered  in  secret  session. 

February  6th,  the  North  Carolina  Commis 
sioners  presented  their  credentials  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by 
their  General  Assembly,  January  29th  : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  diffi 
culties  that  disturb  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Crittenden  resolutions,  as  modified  by  the  Legis 
lature  of  Virginia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
for  our  common  peace,  honor,  and  safety,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Griffin,  of  Alamance,  D.  M.  Barringer,  David 
S.  Reid,  John  M.  Morehead,  and  George  Davis,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  appointed  Commissioners  to  re 
present  North  Carolina  in  the  proposed  consultation 
to  be  held  at  Washington  City,  on  the  4th  of  Febru 
ary,  1861.  And, 

"  Whereas,  The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
invited  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to  meet  at  the  City 
of  Montgomery,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1861,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  provisional  as  well  as  per 
manent  government ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  North  Carolina,  as  a  part  of  the  Fed 
eral  Union,  has  no  right  to  send  delegates  for  such  a 
purpose  :  therefore,  be  it 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  diffi 
culties  that  distract  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Crittenden  resolutions,  as  modified  by  the  Legis 
lature  of  Virginia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
for  our  common  peace,  honor,  and  safety,  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Swain,  M.  W.  Ransom,  and  John  L.  Bridg- 
ers,  are  appointed  Commissioners  to  visit  Montgom 
ery,  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  above  indicated." 

Messrs.  Swain,  Ransom,  and  Bridgers  were 
invited  to  occupy  seats  in  the  Congress  dur 
ing  open  sessions.  During  the  day  very  little 
was  done.  The  Committee  on  Provisional 
Government  was  hard  at  work  maturing  its 
report. 
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February  7th,  a  resolu 
tion  was  received  from  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  plac 
ing  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  the  disposition  of  the  "Provisional  Govern 
ment  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  Seceded 
States,"  as  a  loan,  with  which  to  set  the 
new  Government  in  motion. 

February  8th,  the  loan  was  accepted,  in  a 
series  of  complimentary  resolutions.  A  secret 
session  was  called  at  11-J  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  adopted 
the  Provisional  Constitution  reported  from 
the  Special  Committee.  Its  preamble  read : 

"  We,  the  Deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independ 
ent  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  invoking  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God,  do  hereby,  in  behalf  of  these 
States,  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  same,  to  continue  one 
year  from  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  or  un 
til  a  permanent  Constitution  or  Confederation  be 
tween  the  said  States  shall  be  put  in  operation, 
whichsoever  shall  first  occur." 

The  Constitution  was  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  Federal  instrument,  except  in  special 
clauses,  that  here  may  be  stated : 

"  The  seventh  section,  first  article,  read  as  fol 
lows: 

"  The  importation  of  African  negroes  from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  Slaveholding  States 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Con 
gress  is  required  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually 
prevent  the  same. 

"  Article  second — Congress  shall  also  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  any  State 
not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy. 

"  Article  fourth  of  the  third  clause  of  the  second 
section  read : 

"  A  slave  in  one  State  escaping  to  another  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  wiiom 
said  slave  may  belong,  by  the  Executive  authority 
of  the  State  in  which  such  slave  may  be  found ;  an  1  in 
case  of  any  abduction  or  forcible  rescue,  full  compen 
sation,  including  the  value  of  the  slave,  and  all  costs 
and  expenses,  shall  be  made  to  the  party  by  the 
State  in  which  such  abduction  or  rescue  shall  take 
place. 

"  Article  sixth  of  the  second  clause  provided  : 

"  The  Government  hereby  instituted  shall  take 
immediate  steps  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  be 
tween  the  States  forming  it  and  their  late  confed 
erates  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  public 
property  and  public  debt  at  the  time  of  their  with- 
43 
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drawal  from  them  ;  these  States 
hereby  declaring  it  to  be  their 
wish  and  earnest  desire  to  ad 
just  everything  pertaining  to  the  common  property, 
common  liabilities,  and  common  obligations  of  that 
Union  upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and 
good  faith." 

This  Constitution  was  understood  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Convention. 

February  9th,  the  election  of- President  and 
Vice-President  was  held  by  the  delegates,  re 
sulting  in  the  choice  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  Provisional  President,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  to  bo 
Provisional  Vice-President.  The  vote  in 
either  case  was  reported  unanimous.  The 
President  of  the  Convention  also  appointed 
the  usual  Congressional  Committees,  viz :  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Military  Affairs, 
Naval  Affairs,  Postal  Affairs,  Commerce, 
Patents,  &c.,  &c.  Among  other  legislative 
action  was  an  ordinance  continuing  in  force, 
until  repealed  or  altered  by  the  Congress,  all 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  force  or  use  No 
vember  1st.  Also  a  resolution  instructing 
the  Finance  Committee  to  report  promptly  a 
tariff  for  raising  revenues  to  support  the  Gov 
ernment.  That  step  blew  away  the  dust  from 
French  and  English  eyes,  who,  in  the  pro 
posed  Confederacy,  saw  brilliant  visions  of 
free  trade  and  an  unrestricted  commerce  in 
foreign  bottoms.  It  was  only  one  instance  in 
which  the  promises  of  the  leaders  to  their 
own  people,  as  well  as  to  foreign  capitalists 
and  manufacturers,  were  not  fulfilled.  A 
resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  a  u  Permanent"  Constitution  for  the 
Government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy — a 
mere  matter  of  form,  to  confirm  the  "Provi 
sional"  Constitution. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  serenaded  during  the 
grand  demonstration  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  February  9th,  in  honor 
of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  new  Govern 
ment.  Being  called  out,  he  addressed  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  as  follows  : 
"  This  is  not  the  time  nor 

place  to  discuss  the  great  ques-     Mr'  A"  a  Stephen8' 

Speech, 
tions  now  pressing   upon    the 

public  counsels.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  day 
a  new  republic  has  been  formed.    The  '  Confederate 
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States  of  America'  have  been 
ushered  into  existence,  to  take 
their  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  under  a  temporary  or  Provisional  Gov 
ernment,  it  is  true,  but  soon  to  be  followed  by  one  of 
a  permanent  character,  which,  while  it  surrenders 
none  of  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  will  secure 
them  more  perfectly.  We  trust  for  peace,  security, 
and  domestic  tranquillity.  That  ought  to  be  the  ob 
ject  of  all  Governments.  What  is  the  future  of  this 
new  Government  ?  The  fate  of  this  new  Republic  will 
depend  upon  ourselves.  Six  States  only  at  present 
constitute  it ;  but  six  stars  yet  appear  in  our  constel 
lation  and  Constitution.  The  permanent  Govern 
ment  may  have  a  greater  number  than  the  original 
thirteen  of  the  original  Union,  with  more  than  three 
times  their  population,  wealth,  and  power.  With 
such  a  beginning,  the  prospect  of  the  future  presents 
strong  hopes  to  the  patriot's  heart  for  bright  pros 
pects  in  our  career  ;  but  what  the  future  shall  be  de 
pends  on  ourselves  and  those  who  come  after  us. 
Our  Republic,  and  all  Republics,  to  be  permanent 
and  prosperous,  must  be  supported  by  the  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

"  These  are  the  corner-stones  upon  which  the  tem 
ple  of  liberty  must  be  constructed,  to  stand  securely 
and  permanently.  Resting  our  trust  upon  these,  we 
need  fear  nothing  from  without  or  within,  with  a  cli 
mate  not  surpassed  by  any  On  earth.  With  staples 
and  productions  which  control  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  with  institutions,  so  far  as  regards  our  organic 
and  social  policy,  in  strict  conformity  to  nattire  and 
the  laws  of  the  Creator,  whether  read  in  the  Book 
of  Inspiration,  or  the  great  Book  of  Manifestations 
around  us,  we  have  all  the  natural  elements  essen 
tial  to  attainment  in  the  highest  degree  of  power 
and  glory.  These  institutions  have  been  much  as 
sailed,  and  it  is  our  mission  to  vindicate  the  great 
truth  on  which  they  rest,  and  with  them  exhibit  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  society  to  reach.  In  doing  this,  our  policy 
should  be  marked  by  a  desire  to  preserve  and  main 
tain  peace  with  all  States  and  people.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  let  not  the  fault  lie  at  our  own  door. 
While  we  should  make  aggressions  on  none,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  repel  those  made  by  others, 
let  them  cdme  from  whatever  quarter  they  may. 
We  ask  of  others  simply  to  let  us  alone,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  look  after  our  safety,  security,  and 
happiness  in  our  own  way,  without  molesting  or 
giving  offence  to  other  people.  Let,  then,  peace, 
fraternity,  and  liberal  commercial  relations  with  all 
the  world,  be  our  motto.  With  these  principles, 
without  envy  towards  other  States  in  the  line  of  poli 
cy  they  mark  out  for  themselves,  we  will  invite  them 


to  a  generous  rivalry  in  all  that  develops  the  highest 
quality  of  every  nation.  With  the  best  wishes  to 
you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  success  of  our  common 
Government  this  day  announced,  I  bid  you  good 
night." 

February  llth,  Mr.  Ste- 

i  ,     T  ,-,        ,      , .  Proceedings  of  the 

pliens  accepted  the  election  Con 

to  the  Vice-Presidency    of 

the  new  Government  in  the  following  speech : 

"  I  have  been  notified  by  the  Committee  of  my 
election  as  Vice-President  of  the  Provisional  Govern 
ment  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The 
Committee  request  that  I  should  make  known  to 
this  body,  in  verbal  response,  my  acceptance  of  the 
high  position  to  which  I  have  been  called.  This  I 
now  do,  in  this  august  presence,  before  you,  Mr. 
President,  before  Congress,  and  before  this  large 
concourse  of  people,  under  the  bright  son  and  bril 
liant  sky  which  now  smile  so  auspiciously  upon  us. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  return  my  most  profound 
acknowledgments  for  this  expression  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  There  are  special  reasons 
why  I  place  an  unusually  high  estimate  on  it.  The 
considerations  which  induced  me  to  accept  it  I  need 
not  state.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  it  may 
be  deemed  questionable  whether  any  good  citizen 
can  refuse  to  discharge  any  duty  which  may  be  as 
signed  him  by  his  country  in  the  hour  of  need.  It 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  indulge  in  some  re 
marks  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us,  and  the  most  advisable  measures 
to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies.  Al 
low  me  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  called  to  the  Chief  Executive  Chair,  I 
think  it  best  to  fo'rbear  saying  anything  on  such 
matters.  We  expect  him  in  a  few  days — by  Wednes 
day  of  this  week,  if  not  providentially  detained— when 
we  will  hear  from  him  on  these  difficult  questions ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  cordially  and  harmoniously 
concur  in  the  line  of  policy  his  superior  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  will  indicate.  Meantime,  we  may 
very  profitably  be  directing  our  attention  to  such  mat 
ters  as  providing  necessary  postal  arrangements, 
making  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  Custom-houses 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  separate  States  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  present  expected  exigen 
cies.  The  power  to  raise  revenue  should  be  limited 
to  the  object  of  the  revenue.  A  small  duty  of  not 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  importations,  it  is 
believed,  is  sufficient.  We  can  also  be  devoting  our 
attention  to  a  Constitution  and  permanent  Govern 
ment,  stable  and  durable,  which  is  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  our  assembling.  I  am  now  ready  to  take 
the  oath." 

February  12th,  the  Chair  announced  the 
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Committees — the  most  im- 
P°rtant  of  which  were  filled 
as  follows: 

41  On  Foreign  A/airs:  Messrs.  Rhett,  of  S.  C. ;  Nis- 
bett,  of  Ga, ;  Perkins,  of  La.;  Walker,  of  Ala,  ;  and 
Keitt,  of  S.  C. 

"  On  Finance:  Messrs.  Toombs,  of  Ga. ;  Barnwell, 
of  S.  C. ;  Keimer,  of  La. ;  Barry,  of  Miss. ;  and 
McRae,  of  Ala. 

"  On  Commercial  Affairs :  Messrs.  Memminger,  of 
S.  C. ;  Crawford,  of  Ga, ;  Morton,  of  Fla. ;  Curry,  of 
Ala. ;  and  Delcouet,  of  La, 

"  On  the  Judiciary:  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Miss.; 
Withers,  of  S.  C. ;  Hale,  of  Ala. ;  T.  R.  Cobb,  of  Ga. ; 
and  Harris,  of  Miss. 

' '  On  Naval  Affairs:  Messrs.  Conrad,  of  La. ;  Ches- 
nut,  of  S.  C. ;  Smith,  of  Ala. ;  Wright,  of  Ga. ;  and 
Owens,  of  Fla. 

"On  Military  Affairs:  Messrs.  Barton,  of  Ga. ; 
Miles,  of  S.  C. ;  Sparrow,  of  La» ;  Kenan,  of  Ga. ;  and 
Anderson,  of  Fla. 

' '  On  Postal  Affairs  :  Messrs.  Chilton,  of  Ala. ;  Hill, 
of  Ga. ;  Boyce,  of  8.  C. ;  Harrison,  of  Miss. ;  and 
Curry,  of  S.  C." 

Mr.  Stephen's  was  inaugurated,  and  took 
the  following  oath : 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Confed 
erate  States  of  America,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu 
tion  thereof — so  help  you  God." 

The,  Confederacy  assumed  charge  of  the 
question  of  the  seized  arsenals,  forts,  &c.,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  read : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Government  takes  under  its 
charge  the  questions  and  difficulties  now  existing 
between  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
other  public  establishments,  and  that  the  President 
of  this  Congress  be  directed  to  communicate  this 
resolution  to  the  Governors  of  the  States." 

This  threw  all  responsibility  of  the  con 
duct  of  affairs  in  Charleston  harbor  on  the 
central  authorities,  and  South  Carolina  ceased 
to  be  sovereign.  The  resolution  was  as 
authoritative  and  imperative  as  the  mandate 
of  the  Czar.  Governor  Pickens  became 
thenceforward  one  of  the  lesser  lights — so 
fleeting  was  the  term  of  South  Carolina's  in 
dependence.* 


A  resolution  was  offered 
looking  to  the  sending  of  -     Pr°7din*s  of  the 

Congress. 

Commissioners  to  Washing 
ton.     It   was   referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

On  the  13th,  quite  a  discussion  arose  on 
the  question  of  a  Government  foundcry  and 
arms  manufactory.  Mr.  Cooper,  proprietor 
of  the  Etowah  Iron-Works,  proposed  to  con 
vert  these  works  into  the  required  manufac 
tory.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the 
Military  Committee.  The  debate  served  to 
show  that  several  "  very  extensive"  iron-works 
were  for  sale. 

A  resolution  wras  adopted  providing  for 
the  Military  and  Naval  Committees  to  in 
clude  in  any  plan  they  might  propose  for  the 
organization  of  the  Confederate  army  and 
navy  suitable  provisions  for  such  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  "  as 
may  have  tendered  their  resignations  in  con 
sequence  of  their  adhesion  to  any  or  all  of 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Brooke  proposed  a  resolution  to  in 
struct  the  Committee  on  the  Flag  and  Seal 
of  the  Confederacy  to  adopt  and  report  a 
flag  as  similar  as  possible  ta  the  flag  of  the 
United  States — making  only  such  changes  as 
were  necessary  to  distinguish  easily  the  one 
from  the  other.  He  supported  his  resolution 
by  a  speech,  in  which  he  paid  a  patriotic 
tribute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  saying  :  u  In 


*  The  Mercury,  of  Charleston,  grew  exceedingly 
irritated  over  this  early  assumption  of  supreme  power 


by  the  Congress.  It  declared  South  Carolina  still 
supreme  in  the  matter  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  these  en 
ergetic  terms : 

"  What  remains  but  for  the  Executive  of  South 
Carolina  to  take  the  fort  ?  The  authorities  of  the 
Confederation  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  unless  the 
State  is  incapable  of  resisting  these  aggressions, 
and  needs  assistance.  After  two  efforts  to  obtain 
peaceable  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  a  submis 
sion  for  two  months  to  the  insolent  military  domi 
nation,  in  our  bay,  of  a  handful  of  men,  the  'honor  of 
the  State  requires  that  no  further  intervention,  from 
any  quarter  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  this  fort 
should  be  taken,  and  taken  by  South  Carolina  alone. 
By  any  other  course,  it  appears  to  us,  unless  all  the 
positions  of  the  Governor  are  false,  the  State  must  be 
disgraced. ' ' 

The  Mercurial  party  was  thus  hatching  rebellion 
against  the  new  Government.  The  State,  it  was 
evident,  was  so  chronically  distempered  as  to  be 
irascible  under  any  extraneous  control. 
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revolutionary  times  it  is  de 
sirable  to  make  as  little 
change  as  possible  in  those 
things  to  which  the  people  have  been  accus 
tomed.  We  should  respect  even  their  preju 
dices.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  remains 
yet  the  emblem  of  the  former  glory,  strength, 
and  power  of  the  nation.  We,  as  well  as  the 
Northern  Confederacy,  have  an  interest  in  its 
past  history.  True,  sir,  it  is  but  a  sentiment ; 
but  the  feelings  which  hallow  that  emblem  are 
not  those  merely  of  custom  or  habit,  but  they 
are  the  result  of  aspiration.  That  flag  is  an 
idol  of  the  heart,  around  which  cluster  the 
memories  of  the  past,  which  time  never  can 
eiface  nor  cause  to  grow  dim.  *  *  Sir,  let 
us  preserve  it  as  far  as  we  can.  Let  us  con 
tinue  to  hallow  it  in  our  memory,  and  still 
pray  that, 

"  Long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave." 

This  patriotic  outburst,  savoring  so  rankly 
of  the  Union,  deeply  stirred  up  that  little  as 
sembly.  Mr.  Miles,  from  the  Flag  and  Seal 
Committee,  protested  against  Mr.  Brooke's 
resolution,  anct  his  sentiments.  He  said, 
among  other  things : 

"  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  victories  achieved 
in  Mexico  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
True,  sir,  but  I  feel  more  pride  in  stating  that  the 
Palmetto  Regiment  was  there,  and  bathed  its  own 
State  flag  in  the  blood  of  many  of  its  members  and 
officers,  and  the  warm  heart  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
of  their  regiment,  the  chivalrous  Butler,  beat  its  last 
pulsation  there.  [Applause.]  That  flag,  that  State 
flag,  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  was  under  that  flag  that  the  battle  of 
Fort  Moultrie  was  fought ;  it  was  under  that  flag  that 
the  battles  of  Eutaw,  Kings  Mountain,  and  Cowpens 
were  fought ;  and  I "  have  always,  sir,  been  one  of 
those  who  thought  there  was  an  over-estimate 
placed  on  the  glories  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Why,  sir,  most  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  fought  under  it,  but  under  the 
separate  State  flags,  before  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  by  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Brooke  withdrew  his  resolution,  ."at 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend." 

The  Flag  question  came  up  again,  February 
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14th,  when  Mr.  Boyce  pre 
sented  to  Congress  a  flag  re 
mitted  by  a  lady  "who 
resides  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Winnes- 
borough,  Fail-field  District,  S.  C. — a  lady  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  whose  path  through' 
life  has  been  illustrated  by  all  those  virtues 
which  adorn  the  female  character."  The  letter 
remitting  the  flag  was  represented  as  "  full  of 
authentic  fire.  It  is  worthy  of  Rome  in  her 
best  days,  and  might  well  have  been  read  in 
the  Roman  Senate  on  that  disastrous  day  when 
the  victorious  banner  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
was  visible  from  Mount  Aventine.  And,"  the 
enthusiastic  speaker  said,  "  I  may  add,  sir,  that 
as  long  as  our  women  are  impelled  by  these 
sublime  sentiments,  and  our  mountains  yield 
the  metals  out  of  jvhich  weapons  are  forged, 
the  lustrous  stars  of  our  unyielding  Confeder 
acy  will  never  pale  their  glorious  fires,  though 
baffled  oppression  may  threaten  with  its  im 
potent  sword,  or,  more  dangerous  still,  seek 
to  beguile  with  the  Syren  song  of  concilia 
tion."  Mr.  Boyce's  grandiloquence  was  fol 
lowed  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  a  Mrs. 
Ladd,  giving  her  three  sons  to  the  cause,  and 
thanking  God  that  she  was  a  Woman  of  the 
South.  Flags  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Ste 
phens,  Toombs,  and  Walker.  All  these  can 
didates  for  National  adoption  were  referred 
to  the  proper  Committee. 

The  secret  seal  was  lifted  slightly  on  the 
14th,  by  a  resolution — permitting  the  Judi 
ciary  Committee  "to  print  such  matters  as 
they  may  desire  to  lay  before  Congress."  This 
same  liberty  was  extended  also  to  any  of  the 
Standing  Committees,  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
printing  of  any  matter  which  they  might 
deem  requisite  for  the  uses  of  the  Committees. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Davis  was 
fixed  for  Monday,  February  18th,  and  a  suit 
able  Committee  appointed  to  attend  the  Pres 
ident.  An  Act  was  adopted  in  secret  ses 
sion  this  day  (February  loth)  to  continue  in 
office  the  officers  of  customs,  and  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  customs  to  the 
Confederate  authorities.  The  proceedings 
of  the  open  session  of  the  Congress,  February 
16th,  were  unimportant. 
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THE  Senate  proceedings 
Petitions.  of  Monday,  February  4th, 

were  particularly  interest 
ing  from  the  withdrawal  speeches  of  the  Lou 
isiana  Senators,  and  by  the  elaborate  disunion 
argument  of  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Caro 
lina.  Mr.  Crittenden  presented  several  im 
portant  memorials  and  petitions  from  citizens 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  New  Albany,  In 
diana,  from  citizens  of  Michigan,  New  York, 
Maryland,  &c.,  praying  the  passage  of  his 
resolutions,  or  for  some  compromise.  Chand 
ler,  of  Michigan,  presented  two  petitions 
from  citizens  of  Bay  County,  of  that  State, 
protesting  against  the  alteration  of  the  Con 
stitution.  Other  petitions  were  presented  by 
Messrs.  Bigler  and  Fessenden,  also  praying 
for  compromise.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres 
ident  for  information  concerning  the  seizures 
in  Louisiana.  To  its  introduction  Bigler  ob 
jected,  when  it  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
sihieii's  Valedictory,     sent  to  the  Secretary's  desk 

a  copy  of  the  Louisiana 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  which  he  had  read. 
He  then  addressed  the  Senate  quite  at 
length,  defending  the  course  of  the  seceding 
States.  His  argument,  in  many  respects,  was 
an  able  one,  and  his  declarations  were  some 
what  novel  on  points  of  interest  involved. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"  We  will  adopt  all  laws  not  locally  inapplicable 
or  incompatible  with  our  new  relations;  we  will 
recognize  the  obligations  of  all  existing  treaties— 
those  respecting  the  African  slave-trade  included. 
We  shall  be  prepared  to  assume  our  just  proportion 
of  the  national  debt ;  to  account  for  the  cost  of  all 
the  forts  and  other  property  of  the  United  States, 


which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  seize  in  self-defence,  if  it  Slidell's  Valedict°T- 
should  appear  that  our  share  in 
such  expenditure  has  been  greater  than  in  other 
sections  ;  and,  above  all,  we  shall,  as  well  from  the 
dictates  of  natural  justice  and  the  principles  of  inter 
national  law  as  of  political  and  geographical  affinities 
and  of  mutual  pecuniary  interests,  recognize  the  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  tri 
butaries  to  its  free  navigation.  We  will  guarantee  to 
them  a  free  interchange  of  all  agricultural  produc 
tions,  without  imposts,  tax-duty,  or  toll  of  any  kind  ; 
the  free  transit  from  foreign  countries  of  every  spe 
cies  of  merchandise,  subject  only  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  any  normal  system  we  may  establish,  and  for 
purposes  of  police. 

"  We  must  be  prepared  to  resist  coercion,  whether 
attempted  by  avowed  enemies,  or  by  a  hand  hereto 
fore  supposed  friendly,  by  open  war,  or  under  the 
more  insidious,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  laws,  protecting  public 
property,  arid  collecting  the  revenues.  We  shall 
not  cavil  about  words,  nor  discuss  legal  and  tech 
nical  distinctions ;  we  shall  consider  the  one  as 
equivalent  to  the  other,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  act 
accordingly.  Utroqae  arbilno  parati.  You  will  find 
us  ready  to  meet  you  with  the  outstretched  hand  of 
fellowship,  or  in  the  mailed  panoply  of  war,  as  you 
may  will  it.  Elect  between  these  alternatives. 

"  You  may  ignore  the  principles  of  our  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  you  may  attempt  to 
reduce  us  to  stibjection  ;  or  you  may,  under  color 
of  enforcing  your  laws  or  collecting  your  revenue, 
blockade  our  ports.  This  will  be  war,  and  we  shall 
meet  it  with  different,  but  equally  efficient,  weapons. 
We  will  not  permit  the  introduction  or  consumption 
of  any  of  your  manufactures ;  every  sea  will  swarm 
with  our  volunteer  militia  of  the  ocean,  with  the 
striped  bunting  floating  over  their  heads,  for  we  do 
not  mean  to  give  up  that  flag  without  a  bloody  strug 
gle—it  is  ours  as  much  as  yours ;  and  although  for 
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a  time  more  stars  may  shine  on 
Shdell's  Valedictory,  your  banner,  our  children,  if  not 

we,  will  rally  under  a  constella 
tion  more  numerous  and  more  resplendent  than  yours. 
You  may  smile  at  this  as  an  impotent  boast,  at  least 
for  the  present,  if  not  for  the  future  ;  but  if  we  need 
ships  and  men  for  privateering,  we  shall  be  amply 
supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  now  almost  ex 
clusively  furnish  the  means  for  carrying  on,  with  un 
exampled  vigor,  the  African  slave-trade — New  York 
and  NCAV  England.  Your  mercantile  marine  must 
either  sail  under  foreign  flags  or  rot  at  your  wharves. 
"  But,  pretermitting  these  remedies,  we  will  pass 
to  another  equally  efficacious.  Every  civilized  na 
tion  now  is  governed  in  its  foreign  relations  by  the 
rule  of  recognizing  Governments  'de  facto.1  You 
alone  invoke  the  doctrine  of  the  '  dejure,1  or  divine 
right  of  lording  it  over  air  uriwilling  people  strong 
enough  to  maintain  their  power  within  their  own 
limits.  How  long,  think  you,  will  the  great  Naval 
Powers  of  Europe  permit  you  to  impede  their  free 
intercourse  with  their  best  customers  for  their  vari 
ous  fabrics,  and  to  stop  the  supplies  of  the  great 
staple  which  is  the  most  important  basis  of  their 
manufacturing  industry,  by  a  mere  paper  blockade  ? 
You  were,  with  all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this 
once  great  Confederacy,  but  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate 
naval  power,  with  capacities,  it  is  true,  for  a  large, 
and,  in  a  just  quarrel,  almost  indefinite  expansion. 
What  will  you  be  when  not  only  emasculated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  fifteen  States,  but  warred  upon  by 
them  with  active  and  inveterate  hostility  ?" 

His  argument  was  directed  to  a  justifica 
tion  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  people. 
He  asserted  that  the  revolution  was  a  move 
ment  of  the  people,  and  not  a  scheme  of 
leaders  ;  that  it  was  not  a  long-contemplated 
conspiracy,  but  a  public  expression  of  a 
prevalent  popular  feeling.  , 

Mr.  Benjamin  followed, 
Benjamin's  Farewell,  delivering  his  valedictory. 
His  former  speech  [given 
on  pages  150-51]  expounded  his  views  on 
the  rights  of  States.  On  the  present  occa 
sion  he  reaffirmed  those  opinions,  and  refer 
red  to  the  fact  that  it  was  said  whatever 
rights  might  accrue  to  the  old  States,  Lou 
isiana,  purchased  by  the  Government,  could 
not  plead  any  "  original  independence."  He 
assumed  that  the  State  and  its  people  were 
not  a  piece  of  property  over  which  the  Gov 
ernment  could  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of 
bargain  and  sale ;  that  they  were  only  parts 
of  a  whole  domain,  for  which,  and  by  which, 


Government    only  existed. 

He  proceeded  to  show  that,      Benjamin's  FarewelL 

in  the  treaty  of  cession  of 
domain,  the  sovereignty  was  only  conveyed 
in  trust.     Of  the  feeling  and  fixed  purposes 
of  the  Southern  people,  he  said  : 

"  We  are  told  that  the  laws  must  be  enforced ; 
that  the  revenues  must  be  collected  ;  that  the  South 
is  in  rebellion  without  cause,  and  that  her  citizens 
are  traitors. 

"  Rebellion  !  The  very  word  is  a  confession,  an 
avowal  of  tyranny,  outrage,  and  oppression.  It  is 
taken  from  the  despot's  code,  and  has  no  terror  for 
other  than  slavish  souls.  When,  sir,  did  millions  of 
people  rise  as  a  single  man,  rise  in  organized,  de 
liberate,  unimpassioned  rebellion  against  justice, 
truth,  and  honor  ?  Well  did  a  great  Englishman  ex 
claim  upon  a  similar  occasion  : 

"  '  You  might  as  well  tell  us  that  they  rebelled  against 
the  light  of  heaven ;  that  they  rejected  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Men  djo  not  war  again.-t  their  benefactors  ;  they  are 
not  mad  enough  to  repel  the  instinct-  of  sell-preservation. 
I  pronounce,  fearlessly,  that  uo  intelligent  people  ever  rose, 
or  ever  will  rise,  against  a  sincere,  rational,  and  benevolent 
authority.  No  people  were  ever  born  blind.  Infatuation 
is  not  a  law  of  human  nature.  When  there  is  a  revolt  by  a 
free  people,  with  t!/e  common  consent  of  all  classes  of  so 
ciety,  there  must  be  a  criminal  against  whom  that  revolt  is 
aimed.' " 

"  Traitor !  Treason  !  Ay,  sir,  the  people  of  the 
South  imitate  and  glory  in  just  such  treason  as 
glowed  in  the  soul  of  Hampden  ;  just  such  treason 
as  leaped  in  living  flames  from  the  impassioned  lips 
of  Henry  ;  just  such  treason  as  enriches  with  a  sa 
cred  halo  the  undying  name  of  Washington ! 

"  You  will  enforce  the  laws.  You  want  to  know 
if  we  love  a  Government ;  if  you  love  any  authority 
to  collect  revenue ;  to  bring  tribute  from  an  unwill 
ing  people  ?  Sir,  humanity  desponds,  and  all  the  in 
spiring  hopes  of  her  progressive  improvement  vanish 
into  empty  air  at  the  reflections  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  at  hearing  repeated,  with  aggravated  enor 
mity,  the  sentiments  against  which  a  Chatham 
launched  his  indignant  thunders  a  century  ago.  The 
very  words  of  Lord  North  are  repeated  here  in  de 
bate,  not  as  quotations,  but  as  the  spontaneous  out 
pourings  of  a  spirit  the  counterpart  of  theirs. 

"  In  Lord  North's  speech  on  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  he  said  : 

" '  We  are  no  longer  to  dispute  between  legislation  and  tax 
ation  ;  but  we  are  now  only  to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
have  any  authority  there.  It  is  very  clear  we  have  none, 
if  we  suffer  the  property  of  our  subjects  to  be  destroyed. 
We  must  punish,  control,  or  yield  to  them.'  " 

"  And  thereupon  he  proposed  to  close  the  port  of 
Boston,  just  as  the  Representatives  of  Massachu 
setts  now  propose  to  close  the  port  of  Charleston. 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
Benjamin's  Farewell,  not  you  have  'any  authority  (here. 

It  is  thus  that  Boston,  in  1861,  is 

to  pay  her  debt  to  Charleston,  which,  in  the  days  of 
her  struggle,  proclaimed  the  generous  sentiment  that 
'  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  Charleston.' 
Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  Republics  are. ungrate 
ful?  Well,  sir,  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  an 
swered  to  Lord  North's  appeal,  'yield.'  The  court 
iers  and  the  politicians  said,  'punish,'  '  contrel.' 
The  result  is  known.  History  gives  you  the  lesson. 
Profit  by  its  teachings." 

The  consideration  of  the 
CHngman's  Speech.  President's  Message,  on  the 
Virginia  Peace  Convention 
resolutions,  was  then  called,  when  Mr.  Cling- 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  addressed  the  Senate, 
chiefly  in  reply  to  Senator  Seward.  In  his 
former  speech  [see  pages  63-64]  his  general 
views  were  expounded.  He  confined  himself, 
at  this  time,  to  special  points.  He  proceeded 
to  show  that  a  Republican  rule  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  abolishment  of  Slavery,  in  all 
States  which  remained  under  the  old  state 
of  things.  He  said,  in  all  sincerity,  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  that,  "in  his  judgment,  the  issue 
which  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  have  to 
determine  is,  whether  there  shall  be  a  manly 
resistance  ww,  or  whether  our  States  shall 
become  free-negro  communities.  It  is  my 
deliberate  judgment  that,  if  this  issue  had 
met  with  no  resistance,  the  latter  alternative 
would  have  been  the  result."  He  recurred, 
quite  at  length,  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
blockade  being  sustained,  or  even  allowed 
by  European  governments.  He  drew  a  sad 
picture  of  the  disaster  which  would  over 
whelm  Northern  commerce  and  finances,  if 
cotton  were  withheld.  The  South,  he  as 
sumed,  could  keep  an  army  of  450,000  men  in 
the  field,  and,  fighting  for  very  existence, 
would  never  count  its  cost.  But,  the  North, 
to  meet  this  force,  must  have  a  relatively 
greater  one.  How  would  it  be  kept  in  the 
field?  He  conceived  it  impossible  .for  the 
necessary  army  to  be  rendered  available  for 
any  length  of  time— its  cost  would,  of  itself, 
live  the  North  down.  The  only  three  courses 
left  to  be  pursued  were,  1st.  A  settlement 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  South.  2d.  The 
recognition  of  Southern  independence.  3d. 
War.  The  first  he  considered  as  most  desir 
able ;  if  it  could  not  be  made  effective,  the 


second  was  then  the  next 
best  resort ;  the  third  would  ciingmau's  Speech, 
come  of  its  own  accord,  if 
something  was  not  done.  He  referred  to  the 
forts  in  the  South,  and  confessed  that  dis 
patches  were  sent  from  Washington  for  their 
seizure,  when  it  was  learned  that  they  were  to 
be  reenforced.  The  President  countermanded 
the  orders  for  reenforcements,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  but  the  dispatches  had  gone  forward 
and  the  seizures  followed.  He  assumed  that 
it  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  to 
take  Government  property,  and  they  only  had 
done  so  to  assure  their  own  safety. 

Mr.  Clingman  then  referred  to  the  question 
of  recognition  of  Southern  independence  by 
foreign  powers — a  certainty  about  which 
there  should  be  no  dispute.  He  proceeded  to 
show  that  it  would  be  against  the  order  of 
things  not  to  recognize  it  after  the  new  Con 
federacy  became  a  de  facto  Government. 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  would  come  for 
ward,  for,  notwithstanding  her  apparent  anti- 
slavery  sympathies,  she  was  going  to  do 
nothing  to  injure  her  commerce,  nor  to  throw 
her  own  masses  out  of  employment. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Charleston  Demo 
cratic  Convention  was  one  of  the  worst  ob 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  Southern  States  in  the  secession  move 
ment.  If  only  one  candidate  had  been  in  the 
field,  and  the  Republican  candidate  had  been 
elected,  then  the  Slave  States  would  all  have 
gone  out  together ;  but,  that  very  division  in 
the  Convention  had  been  the  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  this  uniform  movement.  He  said  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same  had  there 
been  but  one  candidate  in  the  field— the 
Northern  majority  would  have  carried  all  be 
fore  it.*  The  idea  of  submission  to  that 
majority  was  absurd,  if  the  principle  was  to 
be  pressed  to  its  entire  conclusions.  Suppose 
a  free  negro  had  been  elected  President — 
would  it  have  been  expected  of  the  South  to 
submit  ? 

The  Pacific  Railway  bill,  the  Tariff  bill, 
and  the  Homestead  bill  he  considered  as  all 
inimical  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  since  they 


*  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  statement  of  the 
Senator.  As  we  have  shown,  [page  137,]  the  Re 
publicans  were  immensely  in  the  minority,  on  &  pop 
ular  vote. 
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were  nothing  but  Repub- 
ciingman's  Speeeh.       HCan    schemes     to    secure 

their  ascendency. 

He  said  of  the  future,  that  the  Confederacy 
would  be  divided  into  several  unities — that 
the  anti-Slavery  section  along  the  St.  Law 
rence  and  in  New  England  was  not  going 
with  the  States  bordering  the  Ohio  and  Mis 
sissippi  Rivers,  whose  sentiments  and  interests 
were  too  clearly  identified  with  those  of  the 
South.  He  therefore  thought  the  Northern 
States  Would  divide.  He  closed  : 

"  The  Senator  from  New  York  said  on  one  occa 
sion,  not  long  since,  that,  in  this  dispute  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  it  was  a  matter  of  con 
science  with  the  North,  while  with  the  South 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  interest ;  and  therefore  the 
South  ought  to  yield.  By  this  mode,  secession,  the 
conscience  of  the  North  can  be  relieved,  without 
subjecting  the  South  to  financial  bankruptcy,  polit 
ical  degradation,  and  social  ruin.  The  anti-Slavery 
current  can  then  run  its  course  unchecked  and  un- 
trammeled.  It  has  already  demanded,  at  Boston, 
the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  because 
he  was  willing  to  compromise  with  the  South.*  How 
long  will  it  be  before  it  requires  that  the  statues  of 
such  slaveholders  as  Washington  and  Jackson  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  Potomac,  the  monument  of  the 
former  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  name  of 

*  It  is  singular  what  ideas  have  prevailed  in  re 
gard  to  Webster's  views.  He  was  ever  a  consistent 
anti-slavery  man,  and  opposed  any  compromise  which 
would  demand  a  sacrifice  of  this  sentiment.  In  one 
of  his  very  latest  speeches,  made  at  Buffalo,  May 
22d,  1851,  he  said  : 

"  If  the  South  wish  any  concession  from  me,  they 
won't  get  it — not  a  hair's  breadth  of  it.  If  they 
come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not  find  it.  I  con 
cede  nothing.  *  *  *  No  matter  what  may  be  said 
at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  or  any  other  assemblage 
of  insane  persons,  I  never  would  consent  that  there 
should  be  one  foot  of  Slave  Territory  beyond  what 
the  old  Thirteen  States  had  at  the  time  of  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Union.  Never,  never  !  The  man  can't 
show  his  face  to  me  and  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away,  or  slink 
away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  Heep,  that  he  might  say 
what  a  mercenary  apostate  from  liberty  Daniel  Web 
ster  has  become.  He  knows  himself  to  be  a  h}7po- 
crite  and  falsifier.  *  *  *  All  that  I  now  say  is, 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  1  will  not  now  or  here 
after,  before  the  country  or  the  world,  connent  to  be  num 
bered  among  those  who  introduced  nerv  xlawe-pow&r  into 
the  Union.  I  will  do  all  in  my  powtr  to  prevent  it."1 


this  city  changed  to  one  in  har 
mony  with  the  anti-Slavery  feel-        <  lingmnn's  Speech, 
ing?    Hereafter,  if  the  North 
should  meet  adverse  fortune,  and  again  change  its 
views,  then  there  might  be  a  reunion  and  a  recon 
struction   of  the  Government.     Twice  did  the  Ple 
beians  secede,  and  twice  did  the  haughty  Patricians 
make  such  terms  of  conciliation  as  rendered  Rome 
the  foremost  empire  upon  earth. 

"  If  the  States  were  now  divided  into  two  Confed 
eracies,  and  their  interests  required  a  union,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  might  not  occur.  But  war  places  an 
impassable  gulf  between  them.  A  Roman  Ambassa 
dor,  addressing  those  to  whom  he  Avas  sent,  said, 
'  I  carry  in  my  bosom  peace  and  war  ;  which  will 
you  have  ?'  Reversing  his  declaration,  I  say  to  Sen 
ators  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber,  '  You  carrj 
in  your  bosoms,  for  the  country,  peace  or  war  ; 
which  do  you  -mean  to  give  it?'  If  you  say  war, 
then  our  people  will  meet  you,  and  struggle  with 
you  all  along  the  lines,  and  wherever  else  you  come ; 
and  they  will  defend  their  honor  and  the  safety 
of  their  wives  and  children,  with  the  same  spirit 
and  resolution  they  exhibited  at  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  at  Kings  Mountain,  at  Yorktown,  and  at 
New  Orleans,  and  over  the  many  battle-fields  of 
Mexico.  I  have  no  doubt  the  South  will  make  a  tri 
umphal  defence,  if  assailed;  but  sooner  than  submit 
to  disgrace  and  degradation,  she  would,  if  fall  she 
must,  rather  go  down,  like  the  strong  man  of  the 
Bible,  carrying  with  her  the  main  pillars  of  the  edi 
fice,  the  edifice  itself,  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
into  one  common  ruin." 

Hale,    of    New    Hamp 
shire,  gave  this  speech  of          Haie's  Reply. 

,  the  North  Carolina  gentle- 

I  man  a  moment's  most  damaging  notice.  He 
protested,  as  a  Northern  man,  against  its 
tone.  Who,  he  asked,  is  threatening  the 
country  with  war,  and  all  the  horrors  of  it  ? 
Has  the  North  seized  upon  any  forts,  taken 
any  arsenals,  robbed  any  mints  ?  Has  the 
North  been  guilty  of  one  act  of  aggression  ? 
Has  the  North  fired  into  the  United  States  flag, 
or  into  any  State  flag  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  Northern  States  one 
that  subjects  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  the  charge  of  pusillanimity  and  reproach 
for  wanting  in  manliness  to  repel  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  and  the  National  Govern 
ment  ?  Gentlemen  come  here,  he  said,  and 
preach  peace  to  us,  as  if  we  were  the  aggres 
sive  party — as  if  the  responsibilities  of  war 
must  rest  on  the  North  !  Most  monstrous 
assumption  !  In  remarking  upon  the  contin- 
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gcncies  of  war,  the  Senator, 
Bale's  Reply.  ^6    8ajc^    c]welt   upon    that 

force  which  would  be  found 
in  the  Northern  States  favorable  to  the  South. 
"  Sir,  I  would  do  anything  to  avoid  war  that 
any  honorable  man  can  do;  but,  let  not  the 
Senator  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  his  soul. 
I  tell  him  if  we  do  have  war — God  in  his  provi 
dence  avert  it ! — the  first  thing  we  will  do 
will  be  to  dispose  of  Northern  traitors.  We 
shall  not  go  South." 

Lane,  of  Oregon,  in  his  brusque  manner, 
demanded  to  know  whom  the  speaker  called 
traitors.  He  proved,  by  his  remarks,  that  he 
himself  was  a  candidate  for  treason's  honors. 
"  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  shall  call  them 
traitors !"  The  Oregon  Senator  evidently 
considered  himself  the  guardian  of  secession 
honor.  Hale  replied  pointedly,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  define  any  man's  position — 
he  left  every  man  to  choose  for  himself;  but, 
"  I  repeat,"  he  said,  "  that  if  we  are  forced 
into  a  war,  I  tell  you  we  shall  deal  with  all 
domestic  questions  without  advice  from 
anybody !"  The  Senator's  further  remarks 
were  so  characteristic  that  we  quote  his  lan 
guage  : 

"  I  have  but  a  single  word  more  to  say  in  re 
ply,  rather  to  the  Senator's  rhetoric  than  his  logic. 
He  says  the  most  imposing  thing  he  has  seen  in  this 
body  \vas  when  those  Senators  announced  the  other 
day,  that  they  were  about  to  retire.  Sir,  I  saw  a 
ceremony  simpler  than  that,  and  vastly  more  impos 
ing  about  the  same  time.  It.  was  when  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  (Mr.  Morrill,)  coming  here  under 
an  election  from  his  State,  walked  up  to  that  desk, 
and  held  up  his  right  hand,  and  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  would  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
'United  States.  That  was  vastly  more  imposing  to 
me.  The  honorable  Senator  asks,  in  that  overflow 
ing  rhetoric  with  which  he  has  delighted  the  Senate 
so  long,  '  What  will  you  say  when  the  ten  tribes  go 
out  ?'  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Ten  tribes  did 
go  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  living  God  remained  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah."  [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  presiding  officer  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Hale — "  I  think  the  galleries  ought  to  be  ex 
cused  for  applauding  a  reference  made  to  the  Scrip 
tures.  [Laughter.]  I  say  there  is  where  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  remained.  What  became  of  the  ten 
tribes?  They  have  gone  God  only  knows  where, 
and  nobody  else.  It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  what 
became  of  them ;  whether  they  constitute  the  Pot- 
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tawotomies,  or  some  other  tribe 
of  American  savages.    I  recol-  Halo's  Reply, 

lect  a  friend  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  when  the  Japanese  were  here,  'lam  glad  the, lap- 
'anese  came,  for,'  said  he,  '  I  have  learned  more  his 
tory  from  them  than  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read  ; 
I  know  now  what  became  of  the  ten  tribes ;  they 
settled  Japan.'  [Laughter.]  Well,  sir,  that  is  a 
speculation.  Now,  this  was  suggested  by  the  hon 
orable  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  full  of 
meaning.  There  were  ten  tribes  went  out ;  and  re 
member,  they  went  out  wandering.  They  left  the 
ark  and  the  empire  behind  them.  They  went,  as  I 
said  before,  God  only  knows  where.  But,  sir,  I  do 
hope  and  pray  that  this  comparison,  so  instinctive 
and  so  eloquent,  suggested  by  the  honorable  Sen 
ator,  may  not  be  illustrated  in  the  fate  of  these  other 
tribes  that  are  going  out  from  the  household  of 
Israel." 

The  House,  Monday,  (February  4th),  was 
engaged  almost  wholly  in  considering  the 
Deficiency  bill.  A  Resolution  of  Inquiry,  of 
fered  by  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  recited  the 
reported  seizure,  in  New  Orleans,  of  Mint 
and  Custom-house,  for  revolutionary  purposes, 
and  called  upon  the  President  for  informa 
tion.  The  preamble  was  objected  to  by  Bur 
nett,  of  Kentucky,  who  would  consent  to 
the  inquiry  without  the  preamble.  McCler 
nand  accepted  the  amendment  proposed ;  but 
Craige,  of  North  Carolina,  denied  all  and  each 
of  the  allegations  in  the  preamble.  He  was 
surprised  that  Mr.  McClernand,  entertaining 
the  principles  which  he  professed,  should 
present  such  a  resolution.  His  objection  was 
fatal  to  its  reception,  even  in  its  modified 
form  of  simple  inquiry  of  the  President  for 
information  respecting  the  seizure.  Thus 
conspirators  were  aided  in  their  schemes  by 
"  friends  of  the  South,"  on  the  floors  of  Con 
gress. 

Tuesday,  in  the  House, 
was  a  day  of  interest.     Tay-      Taylor's  Farewell, 
ior,  of  Louisiana,  made  his 
farewell  speech.     He  had  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  read,  and  then  addressed  the  House. 
Among  other  remarks  were  sentiments  going 
to  prove  that  compromise  was  simply  harm- 
ess,  to  restore  the  Union.     The  Government 
was  dissolved,  beyond  remedy,  without  the 
onstitution    itself  were    so    fundamentally 
changed  as  to  give  the  South  all  guarantees 
and  privileges  demanded.     Pie  asked  for  a 
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peaceful   state  of  affairs — 
.  did  not  claim  any  right  of 
secession    except    by    the 
right  of  revolution.     He  conceived  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  North  to  accept   a  peaceful 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Sickles,  of  New  York,  interrogated  Mr. 
Taylor.  He  asked,  if  a  blockade  be  an  act 
of  war,  whether,  in  his  judgment,  war  has  not 
already  been  initiated  by  the  measures  of  a 
yet  more  aggressive  character — namely,  the 
seizure  of  the  United  States  forts,  of  a  public 
vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  mint  and  the  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States  ?  That  if  this  be  so, 
then  are  not  the  measures  of  the  Government 
of  which  he  has  spoken  essentially  defensive 
in  their  character,  and  rendered  imperative 
upon  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  | 
United  States  in  protection  of  their  dignity, 
their  rights,  and  their  honor  ? 

Taylor  replied,  that  the  seizures  were  in 
self-defence,  and  were  not  in  offence — that 
the  forts,  being  erected  to  guard  the  States, 
could  not  be  justly  used  to  coerce  them. 
He  repeated,  that  any  attempt  at  coercion 
would1  send  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  to  the  rescue.  He  then 
bade  the  House  adieu. 

Mr.  Bouligney,  of  Lou 
isiana,  also  made  a  per 
sonal  explanation.  He  had 
received  no  official  information  that  an  Or 
dinance  of  Secession  had  been  passed  by  Lou 
isiana.  As  to  the  Convention,  he  was  not 
elected  by  themT  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  action.  He  should  not,  therefore,  obey 
their  instructions.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  that  body  were  his  personal  and  intimate 
friends.  He  thought  discourtesy  had  been 
exercised  towards  him  in  not  sending  him  a 
copy  of  the  ordinance.  He  would  therefore 
pay  no  attention  to  it  until  he  received  offi 
cial  notice  of  its  passage.  Another  reason 
compelled  him  to  differ  with  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  that  State.  He 
was  the  only  member  of  Congress  elected 
therefrom  as  an  American  Union  man,  and 
to  this  principle  he  should  stand  forever. 
"  When  I  came  here,"  he  added,  "  I  took  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Does 
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it  not  mean  the  Union  of  the  States  ?  It  does, 
if  I  understand  it  aright.  By  that  oath  I 
shall  stand.  Whenever  instructed  by  my  im 
mediate  constituents,  and  asked  by  them  to 
withdraw  myself  from  this  House,  their  wishes 
shall  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  I  receive 
the  information.  I  shall,  however,  not  only 
withdraw,  but  resign  my  seat.  After  I  do 
so,  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  Union  man,  and 
stand  under  the  flag  of  the  country  that  gave 
me  birth."  This  patriotic  declaration  called 
forth  great  expressions  of  approval  from  the 
floor  and  galleries.  The  episode  was  a  very 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  unwavering  loy 
alty  of  a  few  men  from  the  South,  not  yet 
awed  into  submission  to  the  behests  of  revo 
lutionary  Conventions  and  treasonable  leaders. 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  called 

Up   his  bill   for  suspending       The  Southern  Mails. 

postal  facilities  in  the  Se 
ceding  States,  when  Branch,  (Dem.,)  of  North 
Carolina,  opposed  the  measure.  The  Post 
master  already  has  power  to  discontinue  the 
laws  in  such  cases.  When  the  laws  cannot 
be  enforced  it  would  be  time  enough  to  con 
sider  such  a  measure  as  that  now  pending. 
We  must  either  admit  that  the  Seceded  States 
are  in  or  out  of  the  Union.  If  this  bill  con 
siders  them  in  the  Union,  then  it  is  a  most 
injurious  act  to  withdraw  from  them  the 
postal  laws.  If,  however,  it  was  to  acknowl 
edge  that  these'  States  are  out  of  the  Union, 
then  he  had  no  objection  to  the  bill.  He 
knew  of  no  better  way  of  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  these  States  than  by  with 
drawing  from  them  the  postal  benefits  of  the 
Government. 

Sickles,  of  New  York,  thought  there  was  a. 
legal  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for 
there  is  no  power ,  in  any  of  the  Seceding 
States,  to  protect  the  mails  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  power  in  any  of  the 
Seceding  States  to  punish  any  criminal  of 
fence  which  may  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
mails.  As  there  are  no  Courts  there  which 
would  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any  offence 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  of 
the  Seceding  States,  therefore,  en  necessitate 
rei,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  either  subject  the  mails  to  the  hazard 
of  every  possible  trespass  and  depredation, 
or  else  withhold  them  from  those  States. 
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Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  re- 
The  Southern  Mails.  garded  the  bill  as  virtually 
recognizing  the  independence 
of  the  /Seceded  States,  and  should  therefore  vote 
for  it.  He  thought,  however,  as  a  question  of 
law,  that  those  laws  not  specially  repealed 
still  remained  in  force. 

Sickles  answered :  "  My  attention  has  not 
yet  been  called  to  that  extraordinary  incon 
sistency.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  principle 
upon  which  a  Sovereign  State  asserts  its  in 
dependence,  and  still  allows  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  to  be  enforced  within  its 
boundaries ;  and  I  trust  that  no  State  hold 
ing  the  dignified  attitude  which  these  States 
claim,  either  as  members  heretofore  of  this 
Union,  or  as  independent  States,  will  continue 
in  such  position." 

This  question  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
running  debate.  The  assumption  of  the 
South  that,  notwithstanding  the  Southern 
States  had  seceded,  the  Government  was 
obliged  still  to  execute  its  laws  until  they 
were  repealed,  involved  such  a  remarkable 
stultificatio'n  of  moral  and  political  sensibili 
ties,  that  it  created  astonishment,  even  in  a 
community  accustomed  to  monstrous  imposi 
tions.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  demanded 
to  know  if  any  instance  could  be  cited  where 
the  collection  of  postage  had  been  stopped. 
Colfax  replied  that,  in  Alabama,  certain  post 
masters  had  refused  to  remit  'the  amounts 
due  from  their  offices  until  the  course  of  the 
State  was  determined,  when  Branch  made 
the  following  covering  point :  "  These  are 
cases  of  individual  postmasters.  But  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  if  he  has  any 
information  that,  in  any  instance,  in  the 
States  that  have  attempted  to  secede,  the 
public  authorities  have  interfered  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  postages  ?" 

Colfax  answered,  and  gave  such  "  instan 
ces"  as  quite  effectually  silenced  the  patriots 
who  were  solicitous  that  Government  should 
continue  to  carry  the  mails  in  the  Seceded 
States.  The  postmasters  might  refuse  to  re 
mit,  but  those  were  "  individual"  sins — the 
States  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  collec 
tion  of  postages ;  therefore,  the  mails  should 
be  carried!  It  would  be  a  very  charming 
arrangement  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
sustain  the  postal  system  throughout  the  \ 


South,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  expenses  exceeded  ^e  Southern  Mails, 
the  revenues  by  several 
millions  annually,  [see  p.  168.]  The  want  of 
honor  in  the  mere  proposition  is  only  another 
illustration  of  our  previous  statement;  that  the 
secession  movement,  in  its  treason,  its  break 
ing  of  oaths,  its  "  appropriations"  of  Govern 
ment  property,  its  deception  and  misrepre 
sentations,  its  air  of  insolence  and  dogmatism 
— all  savored  of  a  demoralization  of  the  prin 
ciple  of  integrity  which  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  degeneracy  in 
the  whole  history  of  civilization.  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  viewing  it,  will  find  prepared  for  his 
scrutiny  a  fearful  basis  of  facts  upon  which 
to  theorize.  It  is  Carlyle,  we  believe,  who 
says  that  a  people  who  will  appropriate  a 
man  will  not  stop  at  the  lesser  crime  of  ap 
propriating  money ;  but,  without  admitting 
such  a  charge  as  the  deduction  implies,  it  is 
certain  from  some  cause,  the  Southern  senti 
ment,  in  1861,  was  demoralized  morally,  as 
well  as  politically,  to  an  extent  which  must 
ever  remain  a  blot  on  the  once  fair  fame  of 
the  Seceded  States.  [See  Sherrard  Clemens' 
Speech,  page  270.] 

Mr.  Colfax,  in  reply  to  Branch's  demand 
for  instances  of  State  complicity  in  outraging 
the  sanctity  of  the  mails,  said  : 

"  I  will  answer  the  gentleman,  that  there  is  evi 
dence  in  the  Post-office  Department  that  the  mails 
are  tampered  with  in  the  States  that  claim  to  have 
seceded,  and  there  is  no  authority  by  which  you  can 
protect  the  letters  against  being  tampered  with.  A 
man  may  take  letters  that  do  not  belong  to  him  from 
the  mails  in  the  public  streets  and  open  them,  and 
there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  he  can  be  brought 
for  that  offence.  I  will  add,  that  it  is  well  know  that 
the  correspondence  between  this  Government  and 
Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Suniter  was  stopped  by  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  until 
the  Governor  saw  fit  to  allow  it  to  continue,  and  it 
is  now  continued  only  by  his  toleration." 

Sickles  said,  also,  in*  the  course  of  his  for 
cible  argument  for  the  suspension  : 

"  So  far  as  this  is  a  question 

to  be  considered  with  reference  sickles'  Argument, 
to  individual  and  private  incon 
venience,  the  merchants  of  New  York  will  suffer,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  one  hundred-fold  more 
than  the  merchants  of  the  South.  The  Seceding 
States  are  indebted  millions  upon  millions  to  the 
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City  of   New  York.    A  large 

The  Southern  Mails.  portion  of  this  indebtedness  is 
wholly  unavailable.  Of  the  bills 
receivable,  payable  by  the  Seceding  States,  which 
matured  in  January  and  February,  not  twenty  per 
cent,  has  been  paid.  The  balance  of  trade  is  entirely 
against  the  Seceding  States,  as  we  all  know,  and  this 
is  the  very  season  of  the  year  when  the  remittances,  if 
honorably  met,  are  forwarded.  They  have  not  been 
met,  I  regret  to  know.  But,  sir,  they  would  not  be 
safe  ;  I  maintain,  under  existing  legislation  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Seceding  States,  that  it  would  be 
most  hazardous  to  forward  remittances  between  the 
Seceding  States  and  the  remaining  States  of  the 
Union.  *****  *** 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  persons  holding  positions  as 
postmasters  in  those  States,  pay  over  what  they  re 
ceive  to  the  Sub-Treasuries  in  their  vicinity ;  and 
then,  sir,  as  we  have  seen  in  Louisiana,  the  State 
authorities,  after  it  has  been  collected  in  one  mass, 
appropriate  it  to  the  local  Government.  In  that  way 
all  the  revenues  from  the  postal  service,  and  all  the 
deposits  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  those  Sub- 
Treasuries,  are  secured  to  the  insurgent  States  ;  and 
frequently  in  the  sub-treasuries  and  mints  in  those 
States  there  are  large  amounts  of  money  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  which  are  placed  there  upon 
deposit,  placed  there  for  coinage,  placed  there  to  be 
weighed,  and  placed  there  to  be  stamped  for  ex 
portation.  We  have  no  means  of  protecting  that 
private  property  in  any  of  those  States ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  have  suspended  the  mint 
at  New  Orleans  a  month  ago,  if  a  proposition  had 
been  brought  forward  for  that  purpose,  because  I 
could  not  anticipate  the  security  of  the  public  and 
private  property  there,  for  that  very  identical  reason 
I  will  now,  in  view  of  these  acts  of  spoliation,  with 
draw  the  mails  from  a  jurisdiction  where  they  can 
not  be  protected.  ****** 

"  The  United  States  Judges  have  resigned,  and  you 
cannot  get  a  jury  in  these  Seceding  States  that  would 
convict  a  man  of  an  offence  against  a  jurisdiction 
which  they  repudiated.  Wherever  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  cannot  go,  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  repelled  and  insulted,  I  would  not 
trust  the  property  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
money,  if  the  bullion  in  th£  Mint  at  New  Orleans  is 
not  safe  from  spoliation ;  if  they  are  willing  in  Lou 
isiana  to  imitate  the  Mexican  policy  of  spoliation 
upon  property,  how,  sir,  could  you  intrust  your 
mails  with  the  property  of  your  citizens,  with  the  dis 
patches  of  your  Government,  and  with  the  property, 
also,  of  the  Government,  within  the  same  jurisdic 
tion?  You  cannot  do  it." 

Mr.  Sickles,  as  a  Democrat,  and  friend  of 
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the  South,  had  stood  up  for  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States, 
presuming  that  their  disquiet  was,  as  repre 
sented,  too  grievous  to  allow  of  their  further 
association  with  the  North,  in  the  Union. 
He  represented,  unquestionably,  a  large  party 
in  the  North,  entertaining  like  sentiments. 
How  the  entire  features  of  the  revolution  had 
changed,  when  the  mask  dropped  off,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
for  which  we  claim  the  reader's  attention  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  new 
phases  which  events  have  suc 
cessively  put  upon  the  secession  movement.  It  orig 
inated,  sir,  as  a  peaceful  remedy  for  grievances.  As 
such  it  had  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
at  the  North  who  were  disposed  to  meet  it  on  mid 
way  ground,  and  say,  '  If  you  cannot  abide  with  us, 
bitter  as  the  lesson  may  be,  we  will  yield  to  your 
appeals  for  a  separation.'  That  was  the  December 
phase  of  the  secession  movement.  In  January  it  as 
sumed  a  new  attitude.  No  longer  peaceable,  no 
longer  disposed  to  await  the  consent  of  the  deliber 
ations  of  the  Northern  States,  forcible  possession 
was  taken  of  our  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  arms,  and 
we  were  menaced,  in  advance,  with  all  the  terrors  of 
civil  war,  and  degradation  to  our  flag  and  jurisdic 
tion  was  inflicted  upon  us.  When  this  new  phase 
of  the  secession  movement  was  presented,  those 
friends  of  the  Southern  cause  who,  up  to  December, 
defended  it  manfully,  became  only  the  apologists  of 
the  erring  acts  of  their  friends.  In  February  it  as 
sumes  yet  a  new  phase.  I  can  only  characterize  it 
as  the  Mexican  method  of  revolution.  *  *  *  In 
November  it  was  peaceable  secession.  We  could 
agree  to  that.  I  am  for  it.  In  January  it  was  forci 
ble  secession  ;  and  then,  sir,  the  friends  of  peaceable 

:ession  in  the  North  were  transformed  into  timid 
apologists.  In  February  it  is  spoliation  and  war. 
Armies  are  raised  under  the  guns  of  forts  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  has 
been  ceded  to  us  by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  Seceding 
States.  Measures  of  open  war  yielded  to  Mexican 
spoliations,  and  I  say,  in  the  presence  of  this  new 
and  last  phase  of  the  secession  movement,  that  it 
can  have  no  friends  in  the  North,  it  can  have  no 
apologists  in  the  North,  but  there  will  soon  be  no 
exception  to  the  general  denunciation  which  it  must 
meet  with  from  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
this  country." 

This  declaration  embodied  the  now  almost 
unanimous  feeling  in  the  North — of  stern,  un 
compromising  resistance  to  the  Southern 
movement.  "  Democracy,"  "  Republicanism,'1 
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"  Americanism,"  "  Abolitionism" — all  were 
passing  away  like  shadows  over  the  plain,  to 
give  place  to  the  vast  cloud  charged  with 
the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  a  united 
people. 

Hughes,  (Dem.,)  of  Maryland,  addressed  ! 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  duration. 
It  embodied  the  usual  declaration  of  causes 
which  led  to  the  disturbed  state  of  aflairs, 
chief  of  which  was  the  election  of  a  Presi 
dent  on  a  strictly  geographical  and  sectional 
issue.  He  favored  the  Crittenden  Compro 
mise  as  a  reasonable  mode  of  adjustment. 

In  the  evening  session — 
Various  Speeches.      held  to  give  certain  gentle 
men  an  opportunity  for  an 
expression  of  their  sentiments  before  debate 
was    suspended    on     the    Cor  win  Report — 
Messrs.  Logan,   (Dem.,)   of  Illinois,  Tappan, 
(Rep.,)  of  New  Hampshire,  Moore,  (Dem.,) 
of  Kentucky,  and  Trimble,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio, 
severally  addressed  the  House. 

Logan  opposed  coercion  or  war  against 
the  seceded  States.  We  must  regard  the 
revolution  as  accomplished,  and  can  treat 
with  them  only  in  a  peaceful  manner.  He 
counseled  concession  and  compromise.  Let 
all  come  together  in  the  spirit  which  actua 
ted  the  patriot  fathers,  and  not  as  partisans, 
who  adhere  to  mere  party  platforms  in  pref 
erence  to  the  Union,  to  save  the  Union.  He 
was  willing  to  vote  for  any  proposition,  and 
to  sacrifice  every  opinion  he  ever  entertained. 
He  wished  to  conciliate  the  conservative 
men  of  the  South,  that  they,  holding  the 
national  flag  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the 
Union  with  the  other,  may  put  to  rout  the 
Disunionists. 

Tappan  opposed  both  secession  and  com 
promise.  He  was  for  the  Constitution  as  it 
was,  and  preferred  the  Union  as  it  had  been 
to  what  it  would  be  under  "  conciliation  "- 
which  meant  humiliation  of  the  North. 
Mr.  Tappan  had,  as  a  member  of  the  Com 
mittee,  joined  Washburne,  of  Illinois, -in  a 
Minority  Report,  [see  page  213-214.] 

Moore  discarded  Secession  as  heresy  and  a 
new-fangled  idea.  The  wise,  patriotic,  and 
sagacious  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
implant  within  it  seeds  for  its  own  destruc 
tion.  None  of  them  considered  that  a  State 
had  a  right  to  secedo.  He  argued  that  the  | 
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South  should  have  equal  rights  in  the 
Territories  with  the  North.  His  State  had 
abundant  reason  to  complain  of  the  aggres 
sions  of  the  North,  but  this  was  no  reason 
why  the  Union  should  be  dissolved.  When 
the  dogmas  of  the  Republican  platform  come 
to  be  put  into  practice,  then  it  would  be  time 
to  revolt.  Kentucky  had  never  found  the 
Government  oppressive,  and  was  not  going  to 
plunge  into  revolution  without  just  cause. 

Trimble  still  prayed  and  hoped  for  the 
Union.  He  would  vote  to  conciliate,  but 
could  not  consent  to  the  Crittenden  Compro 
mise  for  recognising  Slavery. 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday, 
(  February  •  oth,  )  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  de 
livered  a  somewhat  remarkable  speech,  de 
nouncing  secession  in  forcible  terms,  and 
arraigning  certain  of  his  assailants  for  their 
inconsistency  and  duplicity. 

In  his  former  speech  he  had  planted  him 
self  on  the  Constitution,  beside  its  fathers, 
and  against  the  doctrine  of  nullification  and 
secession,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  na 
tional  heresy.  As  far  back  as  1833  he  had 
planted  himself  on  the  same  principles,  and 
believed  the  doctrine  of  secession  to  be  a 
heresy,  which,  if  sustained,  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Government ;  and  he 
opposed  this  doctrine  to-day  for  the  same 
reasons.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  the 
destruction  also  of  any  Government  which 
might  be  formed  subsequently.  He  looked 
upon  this  doctrine  as  a  prolific  political  sin ; 
as  a  production  of  anarchy,  which  was  the 
next  step  to  despotism.  For  his  speech  on 
the  19th  of  December,  [see  page  91-92,]  he 
had  been  attacked  and  denounced;  but  he 
was  inspired  with  a  confidence  that  he  had 
struck  treason  a  blow,  and  men  who  were 
engaged  in  being  traitors  felt  the  blow.  His 
object  now  was  to  meet  attacks. 

He  then  referred  to  Benjamin's  speech  of 
the  previous  day  regarding  Louisiana's  right 
to  leave  the  Union,  showing  that  the  General 
Government  had  paid  sixty  millions  of  francs 
for  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  State — 
had  given  her  constant  protection  ever  since, 
even  to  levying  a  sugar  duty  for  her  special 
benefit,  and  what  was  the  return  ?  Let  the 
pages  of  history  tell !  Let  robbed  mints, 
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pillaged  arsenals,  seized 
forts  and  usurpations  over 
the  people  tell !  Benjamin, 
but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  lugubrious 
lamentations  over  Louisiana's  "  wrongs,"  had 
characterized  disunionists  as  those  who  shot 
arrows  at  the  bright  sun.  What  had  made 
him  so  oblivious  to  his  late  sentiments  ?  Had 
any  "  wrongs  "  been  perpetrated  in  the  mean 
time? 

The  speaker  then  quoted  from  the  Rich 
mond  Enquirer  of  1814,  where,  discussing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  it 
assumed  the  position  that  no  State  had  a  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union — that  resistance 
against  the  laws  was  treason,  calling  on  the 
Government  to  arrest  the  traitors,  for  the 
Union  must  be  saved  at  all  hazards.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  subscribed  fully  to  those 
opinions.  But  what  is  Treason  ?  The  Con 
stitution  says,  "  Treason  consists  in  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  or  adhering  to 
an  enemy,  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort." 
Does  it  need  any  search  to  find  men  levying 
war,  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies 
against  the  United  States  ?  Treason  ought  to 
be  punished,  North  and  South ;  and  if  there 
are  traitors,  they  should  be  entitled  to  trait 
ors'  reward.  He  said  that  South  Carolina 
early,  had  a  prejudice  against  a  Government 
by  the  people,  and  that  secession  was  no  new 
thing  in  that  State.  He  referred  to  the  early 
history  of  South  Carolina,  who  claimed,  at 
one  time,  that  they  were  ready  to  go  back 
under  the  dominion  of  King  George.  He 
read  an  address  of  the  people  of  Charleston 
to  King  George,  1780,  saying  that  they  never 
intended  to  dissolve  that  union,  lamenting 
the  struggle  of  independence,  professing  af 
fection  and  zeal  for  that  Government,  the 
King,  &c.  He  then  referred  to  the  attempt 
to  break  up  the  Government  in  1833  by 
South  Carolina.  Then  they  were  restrained 
and  their  pride  humbled,  and  men  who  speak 
in  their  Convention  now  say  they  have  had 
an  intention  to  dissolve  the  Union  for  forty 
years.  The  question  now  is,  Are  the  other 
States  going  to  allow  themselves  to  be  pre 
cipitated  into  ruin  by  South  Carolina  ? 

That  State  and  Massachusetts  ever  had 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  God-send  if 
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they  could  be  joined  to 
gether  like  the  Siamese 
Twins,  and  be  borne  away 
to  some  secluded  spot  in  the  ocean. 

He  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  assaults 
made  upon  him  for  his  views.  Of  Lane's 
rough  attack  he  said : 

"  I  had  not  said  anything  offensive  to  him,  or.  I  did 
not  intend  to,  at  least.  I  felt  he  had  just  come  out 
of  a  campaign,  in  which  I  had  labored  hard,  and  ex 
pended  my  money  in  vindicating  him  from  the 
charge  of  secession.  Yes,  through  dust  and  heat, 
through  mud  and  rain,  I  traversed  my  State,  meet 
ing  the  charges  that  secession  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  platform  and  principles,  and  that  it  was  a  fixed 
and  decided  plan  to  break  up  this  Government.'  It 
was  charged  that  it  started  at  Charleston,  and  was 
consummated  at  Baltimore,  and  that  my  worthy 
friend  was  the  embodiment  of  disunion  and  seces 
sion.  I  met  the  charge  ;  I  denied  it  and  repudiated 
it,  and  tried  to  convince  the  people  that  the  charge 
was  untrue.  I  did  not  see  what  there  was  in  my 
speech  to  extort  an  answer  from  him." 

He  then  referred  to  Lane's  recent  declara 
tions,  comparing  them  with  his  vote,  (May 
25th,  I860,)  declaring  that  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  did  not  want  protection.  His 
references  to  the  record  were  particularly 
damaging  1;o  the  Oregon  knight.  Lane  as 
sumed  that  Virginia  and  New  York  had  ac 
cepted  the  Constitution  conditionally,  by  re 
serving  certain  rights.  Johnson  replied  by 
showing  that  no  such  rights  were  reserved, 
and  that  Lane  either  was  too  stupid  to  under 
stand,  or  had  not  read  the  record  at  all.  He 
said,  of  Lane's  ignorance  in  regard  to  Ala 
bama's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  : 

"  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Alabama  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  a  State  Government,  and  for  the , 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  was  approved  March 
2d,  1819,  and  the  people  accepted  it  with  this  pas 
sage  :  '  This  ordinance  is  hereby  declared  unrevo- 
cable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.' 
There  is  the  compact.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  Ala 
bama  has  a  right  to  go  out  of  her  own  will,  because 
she  cannot  get  her  equal  rights.  When  we  are  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  then,  I  suppose,  we, 
are  all  equal  brethren  in  this  Confederacy.  But  after 
we  have  attempted  and  signally  failed  of  an  election, 
then  I  suppose  the  enemies'  line  commences  just 
where  our  defeat  commenced." 

Mr.  Johnson  concluded  his  speech  on  Wed 
nesday.  Before  adjournment  the  President 
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sent  in  a  message  remitting 
the  Kentucky  Legislature 
resolutions,  asking  Congress 
to  call  a  National  Convention  to  present  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  He  said  it  afforded 
him  great  pleasure  to  perform  this  djity,  and 
felt  confident  that  Congress  would  act  with 
careful  consideration,  to  which  the  resolu 
tions  are  entitled,  on  account  of  the  patriotic 
source  from  which  they  proceed,  as  well  as 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  conclusion  of  Johnson's  speech,  Wed 
nesday,  commanded  much  attention.  His 
scathing  reply  to  the  Oregonian,  and  his  gen 
eral  denunciations  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  seceders,  had  excited  them  greatly.  The 
"  irrepressible  Wigfall"— like  a  friend  in 
need — made  careful  notes  of  the  speech,  to 
prepare  for  a  reply.  To  him  was  the  honor 
of  the  "great  departed" — Davis,  Toombs,  I 
Yulee,  Slidell,  and  Benjamin — now  confided. 
The  Tennessee  Senator  resumed,  asking 
what  any  State  was  to  get  by  going  out  of 
the  Union — what  rights  in  Territories  that 
they  had  not  already?  He  thought  the 
masses,  even  in  the  Seceded  States,  true,  if 
they  could  only  shake  off  the  tyranny 
of  the  few  men  who  directed  the  whole 
movement.  He  adverted  to  this  remarkable 
usurpation,  showing  the  designs  of  the  lead 
ers  clearly  to  be  to  override  the  people — to 
ignore  them  altogether ;  giving,  among  other 
matters  in  evidence,  the  following  dispatch : 

"  CHARLESTON,  January  19th,  1861. 
"  Judge  McGratk  and  myself  have  sent  four  tele 
graphs  to  you.  Please  urge  Mississippi  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Montgomery  meeting  of  States,  at 
as  early  a  day  as  possible — say  February  4th — to 
form  immediady  a  strong  Provisional  Governmtnt. 
It  is  the  only  thing  to  prevent  war,  and  let  that 
Convention  elect  immediately  a  commander -in-chief 
for  the  Seceding  States.  You  may  as  well  return, 
at  least  as  far  as  Montgomery. 

"  F.  W.  PICKEXS. 
"  To  Hon.  A.  RUST  JACKSON." 

What  meant  all  the  vast  military  prepara 
tions  in  the  South,  if  they  did  not  mean  war  ? 
Even  in  his  own  State  a  proposition  had  been 
started  to  raise  fifteen  regiments.  For  what  ? 
Had  anybody  attacked  Tennessee  ?  No  ! 
Who  are  we  going  to  fight  ?  He  said  : 

"  Conventions  are  got  up.  A  reign  of  terror  is 
inaugurated ;  and  if,  by  the  influence  of  a  subsidized 
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and  mendacious  press,  an 
ordinance  taking  the  State  out 
of  the  Confederacy  can  be  ex 
torted,  then  those  who  make  the  proposition  for  an 
army  expect  to  have  all  in  readiness— to  have  their 
bands  armed  and  equipped,  and  their  Praetorian 
divisions  fitted  for  the  field.  Then  they  will  tell 
the  people  that  they  must  carry  the  ordinance  into 
Effect,  and  join  a  Southern  Confederacy,  whether 
they  will  or  not." 

Anderson's  conduct  he  approved,  and  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  gallant  officer  for 
his  brave  discharge  of  duty.  With  such  de 
fenders  the  Union  was  safe.  If  the  Union 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  flag  struck  to 
thje  dust,  he  wanted  no  more  glorious  winding- 
sheet  than  that  same  flag,  and  no  better 
grave  than  to  lie  with  the  Union.  He  closed 
by  making  an  appeal  to  the  conservative  men 
of  the  opposite  party  to  sustain  the  Union 
men,  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  do  some 
thing  for  the  safety  of  the  country ;  or,  at 
least,  let  the  question  go  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  in  whose  patriotism  and  integrity 
he  had  an  abiding  confidence. 

In  the  House,  Wednes 
day,  Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
from  the  Postal  Committee, 
reported  a  revised  bill  for  suspending  postal 
routes  and  officers  in  the  Seceded  States — giv 
ing  to  the  Postmaster-General  the  power  of 
such  suspension,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
service  could  not  be  continued  with  safety. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  131  to  26.  Hind- 
man,  of  Arkansas,  voted  for  it  as  a  disunion 
measure  —  it  recognized  the  right  of  seces 
sion!  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  thought  like 
wise,  and  voted  for  it  on  that  ground. 

The    Report     of    the 
Committee  being  resumed,      Various  Speeches. 
Humphrey,  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  House.     His  argument  tended 
to  prove  that  the  idea  of  thirteen  independ 
ent  nations  had  never  existed  but    in    the 
brains  of  political  theorists.      Before  State 
sovereignty  was  dreamed  of,  nationality  had 
an  existence.     Yet  they  saw  States  solemnly 
declaring  the    resumption  of   a  sovereignty 
that    they  never    for    a    moment    possessed. 
True  men  could  not  negotiate  with  traitors, 
nor  could  the  Government  compound  with 
treason.     But  as  to  those  States  which  remain 
loyal  to  the  country,  there  was  no  rational 
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demand  he  would  deny  con- 
Various  Speeches.  sistent  with  honor  and  prin 
ciple.  The  Committee  had 
wasted  much  time  in  devising  the  means  of  the 
adjustment,  while  the  true  cause  remains  un 
touched.  Let  Lincoln  be  inaugurated,  and 
then  Congress  could  address  themselves  to 
the  subject.  The  duty  of  reinvigorating  the 
Government  must  be  cast  on  the  incoming 
Administration.  Animated  by  a  patriotic 
impulse,  its  acts  will  be  without  suspicions 
of  fear,  or  conscious  weakness.  It  must  have 
power  to  concentrate  and  lead  public  opinion, 
aided  by  Congressional  representatives  fresh 
from  the  people.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
next  Administration  with  a  steadfast  trust 
and  cheerful  hope.  Then  will  come  the  time 
for  adjustment  in  conformity  with  honor, 
dignity,  and  principle.  If  the  Seceded  States 
return,  it  must  be  with  a  recantation  of  the 
disunion  heresy  on  their  lips. 

Harris,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  spoke  patriot 
ically.  He  said  he  should  use  every  exertion 
in  his  power  to  preserve  this  Government. 
He  was  for  the  Union  now,  even  bleeding, 
torn,  and  shattered  as  it  is.  The  calamities, 
including  civil  war,  attending  and  following 
a  dissolution,  bear  equally  on  both  sections, 
and  to  each  they  are  boundless.  The  Cotton 
States  are  gone,  but  the  Republican  party,  by 
coming  forward  like  men,  and  rendering  jus 
tice  to  the  South,  can  prevent  further  rupture, 
until  the  Border  States,  by  a  firm  and  con 
ciliatory  course,  can  adjust  with  them  all  the 
pending  difficulties.  This  done,  these  States 
would  return  to  the  Union,  and  it  would 
then  be  fixed  upon  a  more  permanent  basis 
than  ever  before.  He  opposed  the  idea  of 
reconstruction,  and  urged  the  Republicans 
to  accept  the  Crittenden  propositions.  Let 
the  friends  of  adjustment  and  union  stand 
firm,  and  our  troubles  will  yet  be  settled. 

At  the  evening  session,  Maynard,  (Am.,) 
of  Tennessee,  expressed  strong  Union  senti 
ments.  He  advocated  quite  earnestly  the 
Crittenden  propositions.  A  coercive  policy, 
he  deemed,  would  prove  ineffectual,  unwise, 
and  attended  only  by  evil.  The  moment  such 
a  war  commenced,  the  whole  South  would 
make  common  cause.  Trust  to  the  Union 
men.  Give  them  assurances  and  guarantees, 
so  they  could  go  back  to  their  people  and 


satisfy  them  that  their 
rights  wrill  not  be  invaded,  Various  speeches. 
and  that  their  equality  in 
the  Union  will  be  maintained  inviolate,  and 
he  would  pledge  himself,  so  far  as  he  could, 
that  tl^e  forts,  arsenals,  ships,  navy-yards,  the 
mint  and  the  bullion  shall  be  restored.  They 
will  do  this  without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding 
one  drop  of  blood ;  they  will  do  it  by  the  peace 
ful  remedy  of  the  ballot-box,  with  no  honor 
soiled  or  self-respect  lost.  They  will  restore 
the  Government  in  the  high  and  proud  posi 
tion  it  enjoyed  before  these  troubles  com 
menced,  and  at  the  end  for  years  the  Govern 
ment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  party  which 
shall  embrace  every  one  of  the  thirty-four 
States. 

"Wells,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York,  saw  no  pre 
sent  escape  from  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Its  preservation  must  be  found  in  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  two  sections,  now  as 
wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Therefore,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  unite  on  a  common 
ground  until  they  feel  like  one  brother 
toward  another.  He  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
asks  the  Republicans  to  give  up  their  princi 
ples  as  announced  in  the  Chicago  Platform, 
by  recognizing  Slavery  in  New  Mexico.  Sla 
very  was  repugnant  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Constitution  rests,  hence  he  would 
never  vote  for  any  measure  which  saps  the 
foundation  of  the  stones  on  which  the  struc 
ture  is  erected.  This  is  the  principal  ques 
tion;  others  are  of  no  consequence.  He 
deprecated  civil  war,  and  would  use  no  more 
force  against  the  Seceded  States  than  was 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
When  South  Carolina  was  hungry  he  would 
give  her  bread ;  when  naked,  give  her  cloth 
ing;  and  if  she  should  come  back,  he  would 
meet  her  half  way  and  kill  the  fatted  calf, 
and  make  music  on  her  return. 

In  the  House,  Thursday, 

_,.-,    N  TT  TTT-V         Hecrv  Winter  Davis' 

(February  7th,)  Henry  Win-         ^  gpeech 
ter  Davis,  (Am.,)  of  Mary 
land,   expressed    his  views  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  to  a  very  crowded  auditory.     His 
reputation  as   an  orator,  his  known  Union 
sentiments,  and  his  position  as  the  represent 
ative  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  gave  interest 
to  his  declarations.     The  public  was  scarcely 
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prepared  for  the  powerful 
and  cogent  speech  which 
came  from  his  lips.  It  rang 
out  like  an  alarum  on  the  night— to  arouse 
men  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  The  open 
ing  words  of  his  speech  were  as  follow : 

"  We  are  at  the  end  of  the  insane  revel  of  partisan 
license,  which,  for  thirty  years,  has,  in  the  United 
States,  worn  the  mask  of  Government.  We  are 
about  to  close  the  masquerade  by  the  dance  of 
death.  The  nations  of  the  world  look  anxiously  to 
see  if  the  people,  ere  they  tread  its  mazes,  will  be 
restored  to  reason.  *  *  The  corruption  of  our 
political  maxims  has  relaxed  the  tone  of  public 
morals,  and  degraded  the  public  authorities,  to  be 
come,  instead  of  a  terror,  the  accomplices  of  evil 
doers.  *  *  Under  their  disastrous  influence,  Gov 
ernment  has  gradually  ceased  to  fertilize  the  fields 
of  domestic  and  useful  legislation,  and  pours  itself, 
like  an  impetuous  torrent,  along  the  barren  ravines 
of  party  and  of  sectional  strife.  *  *  The  Presi 
dent,  no  longer  preceded  by  the  fasces  and  the  axe, 
emblems  of  supreme  authority,  greets  every  popu 
lar  clamor  with  smiles  and  condescension.  He  is 
degraded  to  the  mean  office  of  presiding  over  the 
distribution  of  spoils  among  the  wrangling  victors. 
He  dedicates  his  vast  powers  to  forge  arms,  with 
which  to  perpetuate  partisan  warfare  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  peace.  The  original  ideas  of  the  Con 
stitution  have  faded  from  men's  minds.  *  *  Con 
gress  has  ceased  to  regulate  commerce,  to  protect 
domestic  industry,  to  encourage  our  commercial 
marine,  to  promote  internal  trade,  by  internal  im 
provements.  Almost  every  power,  useful  to  the 
people  in  its  exercise,  has  been  denied,  or  so  limited 
in  its  exercise,  as  to  be  useless ;  and  men,  as  a  result, 
have  forgotten  that  the  Union  is  a  blessing,  and  that 
they  owe  to  the  United  States  allegiance  paramount 
to  that  due  to  their  respective  States.  The  conse 
quence  is,  that  States  stand  face  to  face  to  wage 
their  own  quarrrels,  to  adjust  their  own  difficulties, 
to  impute  to  each  other  every  wrong,  to  insist  that 
individual  States  shall  remedy  every  grievance,  and 
making  the  failure  to  comply  a  cause  for  war — as 
if  the  Constitution  were  dead,  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  utterly  inadequate  to  keep  the 
peace.  Unconstitutional  '  Commissioners'  flit  from 
State  to  State,  or  assemble  at  the  National  Capital 
to  counsel  peace  or  instigate  war.  Sir,  these  are  the 
causes  which  lie  at  the  root  of  present  dangers ; 
and,  sir,  these  causes  must  be  removed  before  the 
evils  can  be  permanently  cured.  *  *  In  the  strug 
gle  for  party  power,  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  country  have4  been  brought  face  to  face  upon 
this  most  dangerous  of  all  subjects  of  agitation — 
Slavery.  The  authority  of  the  Government  was  re- 
45 
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laxed  just  when  its  power  was 

about  to  be  assailed,  and  the 

people,       emancipated      from 

every  control,  their  passions  inflamed  by  the  fierce 

struggle  for  the  Presidency,  were  the  easy  prey  of 

revolutionary  audacity." 

This  view,  humiliating  as  it  must  be  con 
sidered,  was  felt  to  be  but  too  true.  Its 
force  struck  to  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
"  Corruption"  was  a  word  in  almost  every 
politician's  mouth — it  stared  from  the  page 
of  every  partisan  newspaper  —  it  was  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  offices,  on  the  streets, 
in  homes,  and  in  halls  of  legislation.  To  be 
come  a  "  politician"  was  to  become  suspected 
of  a  want  of  honor  and  probity — so  fearfully 
had  our  ancient  political  integrity  deteriorat 
ed.  The  best  men  withdrew  from  public 
life,  disgusted  with  its  associations,  rather 
than  suffer  dishonor  by  the  steps  which  be 
came  necessary  to  attain  office.  It  was  all 
party  and  "  platforms" — nothing  of  personal 
excellence  and  fitness.  He  was  the  most  talk 
ed  of  and  locally  influential  who  could  mar 
shal  the  greatest  number  of  loafers  to  his 
call.  Occasionally  a  good  man,  owing  to 
some  great  exigency,  was  forced  from  his  re 
tirement  to  take  office,  and  his  name  served, 
perhaps,  to  create  a  momentary  enthusiasm  ; 
but,  all  soon  subsided  again,  and  the  great 
stream  of  politics  drove  sluggishly  on,  to 
bear  to  high  places  and  low,  men  who  never 
should  or  would  have  been  known  in  circles 
where  moral  worth  and  intelligence  were 
made  requisites.  The  speaker's  words  were 
but  too  well  grounded  in  truth. 

Mr.  Davis  further  spoke  in  substance : 
Without  any  grievance  or  menace,  we  find 
six  States  have  usurped  the  extraordinary 
prerogative  of  rebelling  against  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  assuming  to  be  independent, 
powers — seizing  forts,  ships,  &c.,  and  insulting 
the  national  flag.  We  have  seen  a  Cabinet 
Minister  distributing  the  public  arms  in  the 
South,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  about 
to  resist  public  authority  and  wage  war ;  we 
have  seen  a  Cabinet  Minister  still  holding  his 
commission,  and  still  bound  by  oath  to  sup 
port  the  Constitution,  going  as  a  Commis 
sioner  from  one  State  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  great  scheme  of 
rebellion ;  we  have  seen  a  President  neglect- 
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ing  the  most  solemn  warn- 

Henry  Winter  Davis'      {          f    h     firgt  milit         of. 
Speech.  J 

ficer  of  the  age,  in  allowing 

the  forts  to  be  taken  possession  of;  we  have 
seen  him,  subsequently,  making  bargains  for 
peace  with  the  Disunionists,  until  he  shall  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
instead  of  defending  the  public  property  and 
vindicating  public  honor,  and,  without  re 
monstrance,  permitting  the  work  of  disinte 
gration  to  go  on.  His  ascension  to  supreme 
power  shows  his  utter  incapacity  for  the 
Presidential  honors  showered  upon  him.  We 
have  seen,  too,  recently,  a  late  Cabinet  officer 
President  of  the  Southern  Convention,  de 
claring  it  to  be  their  purpose  finally  to  sever 
connection  with  the  United  States,  and  take 
all  the  consequences  of  establishing  a  sover- 
reign  and  independent  Republic.  We  are 
driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives,  and  we 
must  recognize  what  we  are  informed  is  an 
accomplished  fact  not  to  be  recalled,  or  we 
must  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  and  accept  all 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  that  refusal. 
He  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  about  words,  but 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  must  be  enforced,  and  those  who  stand 
across  the  path  of  that  enforcement  must 
either  destroy  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
or  it  will  destroy  them.  He  trusted  that 
this  condition  was  centuries  or  thousands  of 
years  distant.  The  revenue  may  be  collected 
on  ship-board,  and  the  laws  of  commerce  en 
forced  by  not  allowing  vessels  to  pass  out 
without  papers  from  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  the  postal  facilities  can  be 
continued  or  suspended,  according  to  the 
circumstancs  of  the  locality,  and  the  courts 
of  justice  may  be  supported  as  in  Utah,  or 
their  jurisdiction  be  extended  in  the  States 
.where  there  is  no  disturbance.  These  are 
clear  and  peaceful  measures  for  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  the  United  States  Government  is 
vested,  under  the  Constitution,  with  adequate 
power  to  meet  such  emergencies.  It 
may  dispose  of  the  troops  and  sink  ships 
without  war.  After  further  discussion,  he 
said  he  could  speak  for  Maryland,  who  has 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  great  Govern 
ment  who  protects  her. 

At  this  point  Kunkle,  (Dem.,)  of  Indiana, 
interrupted :  "  If  you  speak  for  Maryland,  I 
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desire  to   be  heard;"  and 

further    said,  when   Davis 

declined  to  yield  the  floor, 

"  I  deny  the  right  of  the  gentleman  to  speak 

for   Maryland ;   let   him    speak    for   himself 

only." 

Davis  replied  :  "  I  represent  here  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  only  ;  but 
though  I  am  not  elected  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  I  am  entitled  to  speak  what  / 
Jcnaw  to  be  the  sentiments  of  Maryland." 
Great  applause  followed  this  forcible  expres 
sion,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries. 
Objections  were  made  to  these  demonstra 
tions,  which  Mr.  Davis  begged  might  be  dis 
continued.  He  proceeded  only  again  to  be 
interrupted  by  Kunkle.  Resuming,  he  re 
peated,  that  Maryland  did  not  recognize  the 
right  of  secession  —  did  not  recognize  any 
right  to  repeal  or  abrogate  the  supreme  law. 
Should  any  Convention  be  called,  of  what 
ever  character,  and  under  whatever  auspices, 
those  who  should  presume  to  inaugurate  a 
revolution  would  meet  with  revolutionary  re 
sistance  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  will  not  allow  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  to  drag  them 
from  the  Union.  Within  Maryland  are  men 
who  will  assume  resistance  to  anything  look 
ing  to  armed  rebellion.  He  concluded,  de 
tailing  the  causes  which  had  called  the  Re 
publican  party  into  existence,  and  had  given 
it  the  great  popular  sympathy  by  which  it 
was  enabled  to  attain  to  power  ;  saying  : 

"  That  result  is  now  becoming  the  starting-point 
of  new  agitation — the  demand  of  new  rights  and  new 
guarantees.  The  claim  to  access  to  the  Territories 
was  followed  by  the  claim  to  Congressional  protec 
tion  ;  and  that  is  now  followed  by  the  hitherto  un 
heard-of  claim  to  a  constitutional  amendment,  estab 
lishing  Slavery  not  merely  in  the  Territory  now  held, 
but  all  hereafter  to  be  obtained  from  the  line  of  36 
deg.  30  min.  to  Cape  Horn  ;  while  there  is  fore 
shadowed  in  the  distance  the  claim  of  the  right  of 
transit  and  the  placing  of  property  in  slaves  in  all 
respects  on  the  footing  of  other  property — to  be 
come  topics  of  future  agitation.  How  long  the  pro 
hibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  will  be  execut 
ed  under  the  doctrine  of  '  equality,'  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  tell. 

"  In  the  face  of  this  recital  let  the  imputation  of 
autocratic  and  tyrannical  aspirations  cease  to  be 
cast  on  the  people  of  the  Free  States;  let  the 
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Southern  people  dismiss  their  fears,  return  to  their 
friendly  confidence  in  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
North,  and  accept  as  pledges  of  returning  peace  the 
salutary  amendments  of  the  law  and  the  Consti 
tution  offered  as  the  first-fruits  of  reconciliation." 

This  speech,  coming  from  a  member  repre 
senting  a  Slave  constituency,  was  as  grati 
fying  to  the  Republicans  as  it  was  provoking 
to  their  enemies.  Like  the  words  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Emerson  Etheridge,  Sherrard 
Clemens,  and  John  A.  Gilmer— all  "  Southern 
men,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  —  it 
served  to  brush  away  the  mountain  of  false 
hood  and  misrepresentation  which  the  Dis- 
unionists  had  built  around  them  as  a  defen 
sive  barrier,  and  proved  to  the  world  that,  in 
that  time  of  political  demoralization,  there 
were  a  few  noble  spirits,  too  incorruptible  to 
be  bought,  too  brave  to  be  overawed — loyal, 
while  all  others  were  disloyal.  Their  words 
had  only  too  little  circulation  among  their 
own  people,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  game  of 
revolution  not  to  allow  the  people  to  hear 
their  own  representatives,  where  their  elo 
quence  and  wisdom  were  directed  against 
the  secession  movement.  [See  page  287, 

"resume."} 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  (Rep.,)  of 

New  York,  followed  Davis, 
in  a  strong  anti-Compro 
mise  speech — adding,  to  those  already  njade 
by  Van  Wyck,  Conkling,  and  Pottle,  to  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Empire  State  against 
the  proposed  measures  of  conciliation — all 
of  which  expressly  stipulated  the  giving  of 
more  area  to  slave  representation.  A  per 
manent  union  between  the  Slave  and  Free 
States  he  considered  a  failure,  and  he  would 
consent  that  the  Slave  States  should  form  a 
Confederacy  by  themselves,  and  would  pro 
vide  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  States  which  might  remain  with  the 
North.  His  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  to  provide  for  the  emancipation  of 
every  slave.  This  speech  was  not  from  an 
"ultra."  The  gentleman's  views  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  unparalleled  exigencies  of 
the  times.  As  Slavery  had  been  the  cause, 
he  would  cure  the  disease  by  striking  at  its 
provocation.  Mr.  Sedgwick  represented  a 
rapidly  growing  public  sentiment,  which, 
since  old  landmarks  were  to  be  obliterated 
by  the  revolutionists,  was  to  make  itself  felt. 
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No  longer  controlled  by  those  motives  of 
State  policy  which  had.  since  1820,  kept 
down  the  anti-Slavery  feeling,  vast  numbers 
of  those  who  had  been  regarded  as  "  con 
servative"  now  began  to  look  forward  to  an 
abolishment  of  Slavery  as  the  surest  and 
wisest  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  was  suffering.  The  South,  by  its 
mad  and  impolitic  course,  had  alienated  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  North  who  had,  for  years, 
stood  as  a  barrier  against  the  "  Abolitionists." 
It  had,  by  its  daring  attempt  to  prostrate  the 
Government,  and  to  trample  the  Constitu 
tion  under  foot,  aroused  animosities,  awakened 
prejudices,  excited  resolves  which  a  gen 
eration  will  scarcely  suffice  to  obliterate. 

Vallandigham,  (Dem.,;  of 
Ohio,  offered  propositions 
to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  such  a  preposterous  nature  as  rendered  them 
among  the  most  curious  of  all  schemes  of 
settlement  proposed.  A  digest  of  his  most 
un-democratic  and  impracticable  idea  may 
thus  be  stated : 

"  The  United  States  to  be  divided  into  four  sec 
tions — the  New  England  and  Middle  States  to  con 
stitute  one,  the  North-western  States  another,  the 
Pacific  States  another,  and  the  Southern  States  east 
of  the  Rio,  Grande  another — these  sections  to  be 
called  respectively  the  North,  the  West,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  South ;  new  States  within  the  prescribed 
limits  of  each  section  to  be  a  part  of  such  section; 
the  latitude,  of  thirty  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  the  line  between  the 
West  and  South.  On  the  demand  of  one-third  of 
the  Senators  of  any  section,  a  vote  upon  anything 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  if  neces 
sary,  shall  be  had  by  sections,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  from  each  section  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  a  measure.  Two  of  the  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  for  each 
State  ;  the  other  electors  in  each  State  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Congressional  District ;  a  majority  of  the 
electors  in  each  section  to  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  a  major- 
ty  of  the  States  of  each  section,  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President,  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  whenever  the  right,  of  choice  de 
volves  upon  them  ;  the  term  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  be  six  years,  and  they  are  to  be  ineligible 
for  a  second  term,  except  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  of  each  section.  Congress  is  to  pro 
vide  by  law  for  the  case  of  a  failure  of  the  House  to 
choose  a  President,  and  of  the  Senate  to  choose  a 
Vice-President;  and  also,  in  such  case,  for  a  spe- 
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cial  election  within  six  months  from  the  4th  of  March. 
No  State  shall  secede  without  consent  of  the  Legis 
latures  of  all  the  States  of  the  section  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  President  is  to  have  the  power  to  ad 
just  the  terms  with  the  Seceding  States,  and  the 
terms  are  not  to  be  valid  till  approved  by  Congress. 
Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  is  to 
interfere  with  migration  on  equal  terms  of  the  citi 
zens  of  the  several  sections,  nor  shall  either  have 
the  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  in  the  Territories.  New  States  are  to 
be  admitted  with  any  Constitution,  Republican  in 
form,  which  the  people  thereof  ordain." 

Sickles,  of  New  York,  asked  leave  to  intro 
duce  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  inform  the  House  whether 
the  duties  on  imports  continue  to  be  collected 
in  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala 
bama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  Cralge, 
(Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  objected.  Sickles 
said  this  was  the  only  reliable  mode  of  ob 
taining  correct  information.  He  gave  notice 
to  offer  the  resolution  on  Monday. 

At  the  evening  session,  Thursday,  of  the 
House,  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Leach, 
(Am.,)  of  North  Carolina  ;  Junkin,  (Rep.,)  of 
Pennsylvania;  Allen,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio  ;  Carey, 
(Rep.,)  of  Ohio.  They  spoke  to  the  shadows, 
apparently  —  so  unpopular  were  the  evening 
sessions,  that  members  could  not  be  con 
strained  to  attend.  The  views  of  the  North 
Carolina  member  were  favorable  to  the  Union. 
He  made  .an  earnest  appeal  for  constitutional 
guarantees.  Junkin  favored  the  propositions 
of  the  Committee,  believing  they  virtually 
restored  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  Henry 
Clay.  Allen  took  strong  ground  against  se 
cession  and  revolution.  Carey  spoke  of  se 
cession  as  being  thick  with  the  blackest 
treason.  Leave  the  present  difficulties  to  the 
people,  and  there  will  be  a  better  settlement 
than  by  attempting  to  legislate  on  the  sub 
ject.  If  the  men  of  the  Border  State  would 
talk  like  his  friend  Davis,  of  Maryland,  it 
would  not  be  two  weeks  before  the  traitors 
would  tremble  in  their  shoes. 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday, 
(Feb  ?tl)      WJ    Ml 

made     his    promised     re 
joinder  to  Andrew  Johnson.     Prior  to  his  use 
of  the  floor,  Thompson,  (Dem.,)  of  New  Jersey, 
reintroduced  the  New   Jersey  State  Resolu-  : 
tions,  which  Ten  Eyck  had  already  laid  be-  j 


The  New  Jersey  Re,- 
olutions  again 


fore  the  Senate.  [Seepage  308.]  He  (Thomp 
son)  said  he  entirely  dissented  from  the 
views  of  his  colleague.  He  contended  that 
the  instructions  in  the  resolutions  were  the 
real  views  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  in 
struct  her  Senators,  who  should  obey  or  re 
sign.  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
course  of  his  colleague.  He  thought  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  never  more  in  earnest 
than  they  are  now  in  the  opinion  that  the 
South  has  cause  for  complaint,  and  that 
some  guarantees  should  be  given  it.  Yet 
he  must  say  that  the  course  of  the  South,  in 
seizing  the  forts,  arsenals,  &c.,  had  done 
much  to  weaken  kindly  feeling  in  the  North 
ern  States.  Nothing  was  more  fatal  than  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  If  admitted,  the  Gov 
ernment  must  fall  to  pieces.  He  said  a  por 
tion  of  his  colleague's  speech  looked  to  co 
ercion,  but  the  coercion  of  States  was  an 
equally  fatal  doctrine.  The  Union  could  not 
be  preserved  by  blows  and  bloodshed.  He 
deprecated  civil  war,  and  made  an  appeal  to 
save  the  Union  by  concessions  on  both  sides. 
Ten  Eyck  replied,  contending  that  the  res 
olutions  did  not  express  the  calm  feeling  of 
the  people  as  shown  by  the  votes  of  the  re 
cent  election,  but  the  resolutions  were  rushed 
through  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  when  four 
members  were  sick.  The  men  appointed  un 
der  that  resolution  [see  page  251]  did  not 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  State. 

Collamer,  (Rep.,)  of  Ver- 

.... 
mont,  presented  a  petition 

from  citizens  of  his  State, 
asking  Congress  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  similar  to  the  Border  States 
proposition.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  do 
all  in  the  power  of  Congress,  but  not  any 
thing  which  was  not  allowed  by  the  Consti- 
tution,  which  says  that  Congress  may  propose 
amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  States; 
and,  further,  if  States  want  amendments  let 
them  say  so  by  convention,  and  Congress 
must  agree.  If  the  States  call  such  Conven 
tion  and  adopt  amendments,  Congress  must 
send  them  to  the  States  for  ratification.  But 
does  the  Government  need  more  delegated 
power?  No.  He*  contended  that  the  pro 
vision  of  the  Constitution  was  perfectly 
plain,  but  none  of  the  complaining  States 
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have  taken,  any  means  to  secure  amendments 
in  a  constitutional  way,  yet  Congress  was 
asked  to  make  amendments  which  somebody 
conjectures  the  States  need  !  He  never  would 
attempt  to  make  any  such  amendments, 
which  none  of  the  States,  he  said,  wanted. 
Suppose  two  or  three  States  present  amend 
ments,  asking  Congress  to  submit  them  to  the 
States.  In  his  judgment,  Congress  could  not 
pass  on  the  merits  of  such  amendments,  but 
present  them  to  the  States*  as  the  request 
of  certain  Sates.  He  quoted,  as  a  precedent, 
the  former  amendments  made  in  1789,  when 
Congress  took  the  same  course.  His  views 
would  govern  his  votes. 

The  consideration  of  the 

Mr.    Wigfall's   Four-     president,s  Message   being 
teenth  Speech. 

resumed,   Mr.   Wigfall,    in 

his  own  peculiar  rhetoric  and  originality  of 
manner  answered  Andrew  Johnson,  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  once,  on  a  former  occasion,  made  a 
great  argument,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
been  the  subject  of  special  attacks.  Wigfall 
did  not  believe  either — both  were  halluci 
nations  of  the  Senator's  heated  imagination. 
The  Senator  also  seemed  to  think  Benjamin's 
farewell  was  a  farce,  but  Wigfall  thought  it 
was  the  most  serious  farce  ever  witnessed  on 
that  floor.  He  then  alluded  to  Johnson's  ar 
gument  on  the  Government's  right  of  pur 
chase  in  Louisiana.  Referring  to  the  treaty 
of  cession,  he  contended  that  Johnson  did  not 
give  it  a  fair  construction ;  and  so  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Alabama.  A  monstrous 
perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  Jackson  and 
nationalism  had  been  made  by  the  Black  Re 
publicans.  He  read  from  a  number  of  docu 
ments  to  show  that  Jackson  considered  this 
Government  as  "  a  compact  of  States."  He 
then  argued  against  the  right  of  coercion,  and 
said  that  any  attempt  to  force  the  laws  upon 
individuals  in  a  State  was  the  same  thing  as 
the  coercion  of  a  State,  and  would  bring  on  a 
civil  war.  He  contended  that  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  had  avowed  the  right  of  secession, 
and  he  read  copious  extracts  from  their 
writings  and  speeches  to  sustain  this  position. 
He  claimed  that  Madison  understood  that 
States  could,  at  any  time,  renounce  the  Con 
stitution,  and  such  was  the  understanding  of 
most  of  the  States  when  they  ratified  the 


Constitution.  He  denied  that  the  Brecken- 
ridge  party  ever  intended  to  break  up  the 
Union,  but  they  demanded  that  the  property 
of  the  Southern  States  should  be  protected. 
Six  States  thought  it  not  safe  to  remain  in 
,the  Union,  when  two  millions  of  people  in 
the  North  had  voted  that  their  property 
ought  to  be  confiscated.  They  might  talk 
about  the  Helper  book,  but  Helper  had  never 
uttered  anything  so  slanderous  against  the 
South  as  the  sentiments  uttered  by  a  South 
ern  Senator  on  this  floor.  What  Black  Re 
publican  ally  had  told  the  Senator  that  the. 
South  wanted  to  make  war  on  Mexico  ?  It 
was  a  slander.  They  have  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Wigfall  then 
paid  a  high  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Sen 
ator  from  Mississippi,  (Davis.)  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  attacked  him  (Davis)  in 
his  absence.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
had  been  here,  he  would  have  answered  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee :  "  Lord  Angus,  thou 
hast  lied !" 

This  expression  created  "an  outburst  of 
laughter  and  noise  in  the  gallery,  which 
caused  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  clear  it.  Wig- 
fall  proceeded,  assuming  that  the  South  had  no 
purpose  or  desire  to  make  war,  but  that  it 
intended  to  live  under  such  a  Government  as 
it  saw  fit.  Six  States  had  gone  out  because 
they  chose  to  do  so,  and  had  revoked  the 
treaty  called  the  Constitution,  though  they 
might  be  willing  to  make  another.  He 
claimed  that  the  South  had  a  mine  of  wealth 
in  cotton,  and  gave  a  picture  of  the  destroy 
ed  commerce  of  the  North  if  the  ports  are 
blockaded,  which  will  be  considered  an  act 
of  war.  A  vessel  with  a  flag  of  thirty-three 
stars  will  be  fired  on  in  a  Southern  port. 
Carrying  the  flag  with  the  stars  which  they 
have  plucked  thence  will  be  considered  an 
insult.  If  the  North  wants  Avar  it  can  have 
it — he  did  not  plead  for  peace.  The  remain 
ing  portion  of  his  speech  was  exceedingly 
violent  and  personal  on  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  the  Senate,  Friday  and  Saturday,  noth 
ing  transpired  pertinent  to  our  subject.  In 
:he  House,  Friday,  Kellogg,  of  Illinois,  sup 
ported  his  resolutions,  [see  page  310,]  in  a 
ong  speech.  He  said  that  parties  and  plat- 
ibrms  must  all  be  discarded — that  all  men 
must  combine  to  save  the  Union.  He  argued 
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in  support  of  his  propositions  as  the  best 
remedy  offered,  and  declared  himself  for 
the  whole  Union. 

Messrs.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Hat- 
ton,  of  Tennessee,  both  made  Union  speeches, 
the  latter  assuming  the  ground  occupied  by 
Andrew  Johnson. 

In  the  House,  Saturday,  John  Cochrane, 
(Dem.,)  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
inform  the  House  whether  any,  and  what,  in 
formation  has  been  received  by  the  depart 
ment  relative  to  the  recent  alleged  seizure  of 
New  York  vessels  at  the  port  of  Savannah,  and 
if  seized,  by  whom,  and  by  what  authority. 

Ruled  out  by  the  objection  of  Holman, 
(Dem.,)  of  Indiana. 

Cor  win  moved  to  extend 
Corwin's  Motion.  the  time  for  taking  a  final 
vote  on  his  propositions,  in 
order  to  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves,  as  well  as  to  await  the 
action  of  the  "Peace  Convention,"  which 
might  enable  the  House  to  come  to  a  better 
conclusion.  The  time  was  extended  after 
much  disagreement,  when  Hutchins,  (Rep.,)  of 
Ohio,  at  some  length,  gave  his  exposition  of 
views  on  the  crisis.  He  deemed  the  move 
ment  of  the  Slave  States  as  causeless  and 
wicked  as  the  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  remedies  proposed  he  pronounced  futile 
for  good.  Corwin's  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  Crittenden  proposition,  he 
said,  the  Free  States  would  reject.  He  re 
ferred  to  the  history  of  compromises  upon 
the  Slavery  question,  contending  that  they 
were  worthless  as  final  settlements.  The  only 
settlement  that  could  be  permanent  was  one 
founded  on  truth  and  justice.  The  verdict 
of  the  American  people  had  been  fairly  ob 
tained,  and  a  judgment  should  be  rendered 
upon  it.  This  was  not  a  partisan  view  of 
the  case,  but  all  who  are  really  for  the  Union 
could  stand  upon  it,  and  they  must  stand 
upon  it  in  the  end.  He  could  act  with  all 
who  stood  for  the  Union,  and  in  so  doing  he 
did  not  necessarily  adopt  their  views  upon 
the  Slavery  or  other  questions.  It  was  un 
wise  to  tamper  with  the  organic  law  at  the  i 
present  time ;  but  propositions  to  amend  the  i 
Constitution,  originating  in  States  or  in  Con-  { 


gress,  were  entitled  to  respectful  considera 
tion  at  any  time,  when  not  coupled  with  the 
threat  to  dissolve  the  Union  if  not  granted. 
The  love  of  the  Union  was  too  strong  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  all  sections  to 
allow  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  destroy  it 
to  prevail. 

A  very  exciting  running  debate  sprung  up 
between  Messrs.  Cox,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio,  and 
Hutchins  and  Stanton  in  regard  to  personal 
matters.  Mr.  Cox  charged  Mr.  Hutchins  and 
his  sympathizers  with  being  inimical  to  the 
Union,  because  of  their  extreme  tenacity  on 
anti-slavery  issues,  and  arraigned  Mr.  Hutch 
ins  very  sharply  for  his  (Hutchins1)  attack 
upon  Mr.  Corwin.  Mr.  Cox  charged  that  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  had  colluded  with  Gov 
ernor  Dennison  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  and  to  shield  abolition  criminals  from 
justice.  Hutchins  responded,  saying  Mr.  Cox 
would  preserve  the  Union  if  he  could  do  so 
by  exciting  prejudices  against  the  Republican 
party.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  Southern  excitement,  if  it  was  the 
object  of  his  colleague  to  preserve  rather 
than  destroy  the  Union.  Cox  retorted.  His 
colleague  was  for  the  Union,  if  there  was 
power  to  crush  out  Slavery  in  the  States  or 
Territories,  and  only  in  this  case  ;  but  he 
Cox)  was  for  the  Union,  without  qualifica 
tion  or  condition,  and  daring  all  hazards. 

Siuims,  (Dem.,)  of  Ken 
tucky,  addressed  the  House  Simms'  Address. 
in  a  very  able  argument, 
eveled  chiefly  at  the  Republican  party,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  present 
trouble  —  tliey  were  the  chief  conspirators 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country.  He  aver 
red  that  there  had  been  no  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session  that  the  Repub 
licans  could  not  have  saved  the  country.  He 
adyocated  the  plan  of  Senator  Crittenden, 
which  simply  proposed  to  incorporate  in  the 
Constitution  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  give  to  the 
South  the  Territory  south  of  the  line  36  deg. 
30  min.,  and  the  Chicago  Platform  north  of  it. 
Why  would  not  the  Republicans  take  this  ? 
Of  the  position  of  his  own  State  he  said : 

"  Sir,  you  may  make  the  experiment,  but  you  can 
never  conquer  the  South.  Their  ten  million  proud, 
free-born  necks  were  never  made  to  wear  the  yoke 
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of  any  mortal  power  or  foe  against  their  will.*  You 
can  conquer  them  by  justice,  and  not  by  injustice 
and  the  sword.  From  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed 
upon  Southern  soil  by  armed  soldiery,  in  a  war  so 
nnjust  and  unholy  as  the  one  you  are  seeking  to 


*  Mr.  Simins,  like  all  Southern  economists,  during 
this  winter's  discussion,  spoke  widely  of  the  fact  in 
his  citations  of  the  numbers  of  "  proud,  free-born 
necks"  in  the  entire  Slave  States.  [See  the  tables 
given  on  pages  27-28,  compiled  from  the  census  of 
I860.] 


provoke,  would  spring  up,  if  necessary  to  avenge  it, 
a  million  warriors.  Kentucky — brave,  gallant,  loyal, 
patient  Kentucky  —  would  not  hesitate  nor  falter 
when  that  day  comes.  *  *  She  never  yet  has 
despaired  of  the  Republic  ;  but  if  you  force  this  issue 
upon  her  and  her  sister  States  of  the  South,  remem 
ber  that  in  the  veins  of  her  children  courses  the 
blood  of  old  Virginia ;  and  with  them,  when  the 
final  struggle  comes,  she  will  share  common  dan 
gers,  common  rights,  common  glories,  a  common 
destiny,  or  a  common  grave." 
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THE  PEACE  CONVENTION.  ITS  PROCEEDINGS  UP  TO'FEBRUARY 
16TH.  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  AT  THAT  DATE.  CEN 
TRALIZATION  OF  SENTIMENT  AGAINST  COMPROMISE.  THE  DE 
MOCRACY  OPPOSED  TO  COERCION. 


THE   Peace    Convention 

Peace  Convention  ..        .  . 

Proceedings  assembled  February  4th,  in 

Washington,  and  organized 
by  the  election  of  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  as 
presiding  officer.  It  was  resolved,  in  imita 
tion  of  the  old  Constitutional  Conventions,  as 
well  as  of  the  recent  Conventions  in  the 
Southern  States,  to  sit  in  secret  sessions — ex 
cluding  not  only  the  public,  but  members  of 
the  press — a  movement  which  most  Northern 
members  opposed,  as  uncalled  for  and  un 
wise.  The  votes  on  propositions  were  to 
be  cast  by  States  —  a  majority  of  each 
delegation  casting  it.  No  action  was  taken 
until  Wednesday,  February  6th,  the  members 
being  engaged  in  comparing  views,  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  the  terms  of  propositions  likely  to 
meet  with  favorable  consideration.  The  Ken 
tucky  delegation,  headed  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
held  a  conference,  February  5th,  and  agreed 
upon  the  general  outline  of  a  new  plan  of 
compromise.  It  was  not  made  public;  but 
the  delegation  laid  their  statement  before  in 
dividual  members  of  the  Convention,  to  can 
vass  its  probable  success. 

On  Wednesday,  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  pre 
sented  what  was  understood  to  be  the  propo- 
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sition  of  his  State.  It  simply 
repeated  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
[See  page  247.]  The  Virginia  member,  in  pre 
senting  the  resolutions,  urged  the  immediate 
favorable  action  of  the  Convention,  declaring 
that  his  State  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less,  and  assuring  the  delegates  that  prompt 
and  decisive  action  was  necessary.  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  deprecated  this  precip 
itate  mode  of  proceeding,  and  thought  it 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
the  Convention  had  been  called.  Messrs. 
Chase,  Ruffin,  and  others  sustained  this  view ; 
and  finally,  Mr.  Guthrie,  after  a  judicious  and 
conciliatory  speech,  moved  the  reference  of 
this  and  all  similar  propositions  to  a  Com 
mittee  of  one  from  each  State,  to  be  selected 
by  the  different  delegations.  The  Commit 
tee,  as  appointed,  was  constituted  as  follows : 
James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman ;  Jas. 
A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia ;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland;  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa;  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  of  Illinois;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of 
Indiana ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio  ;  Daniel  M. 
Bates,  of  Delaware ;  Thomas  White,  of  Penn 
sylvania;  Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Jersey; 
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Koger  S.  Baldwin,  of  Con 
necticut  ;  Samuel  Ames,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Thomas  Ruf- 
fin,  of  North  Carolina ;  Highland  Hull,  of  Ver 
mont;  and  Asa  Fowler,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Members  were  added  for  New  York,  Massa 
chusetts,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  which 
States  were  not  represented  in  the  Conven 
tion  until  Friday,  February  8th.  The  ap 
pointment  of  this  Committee  was  considered 
an  omen  of  settlement — the  members  consti 
tuting  it  being,  generally,  of  the  "  conserva 
tive"  order — those  understood  to  favor  lib 
eral  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  first  week  closed  without  action  on 
any  proposition.  The  outside  indications 
seemed  to  favor  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
adjustment  which  should  at  least  placate  the 
remaining  loyal  ^  States;  but,  the  indisposi 
tion  of  the  Border  Slave  State 'delegates  to 
include  the  Seceded  States  in  the  compro 
mise  served  to  foreshadow  but  a  partial  set 
tlement  at  most.  The  North,  if  it  must  com 
promise  by  conceding  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  con 
secrating  to  Slavery  all  the  Territory  south 
of  the  old  Missouri  Compromise  line,  had  no 
design  of  making  those  concessions  except 
they  were  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  en 
tire  question,  and  would  restore  the  status  quo 
of  the  Union.  The  Southern  members  de 
clined  the  responsibility  of  speaking  for  the 
revolutionary  States ;  hence,  the  hopes  which 
had  sprung  up  in  some  quarters — feared  by 
the  dislmionists,  and  hoped  for  by  their  op 
ponents — of  an  early  and  final  adjustment, 
were  not  strengthened  by  the-  attitude  of  af 
fairs  at  the  close  of  the  first  week.  So  anx 
ious  did  the  Virginians  feel  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Convention,  that  Governor 
Letcher,  and  a  number  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  visited 
-  Washington  during  the  week,  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  work  of  adjustment.  The  voice 
of  Virginia  at  the  polls,  February  4th,  was 
for  Union  if  compromise  could  be  secured 
and  the  "rights  of  the  South"  guaranteed; 
and  the  Governor  but  answered  the  wish  of 
the  people  in  seeking  to  secure  the  terms  de 
manded.  That  he  was  anxious  to  save  his 
State  from  revolution  was  apparent ;  but,  it 
was.  equally  apparent  that  he  was  powerless 
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before  the  predetermined 
secessionists,  who  had  se 
cured  a  Convention,  and, 
having  secured  it,  would  control  it. 

The  Committee  of  One  from  each  State 
held  a  session  of  four  and  a  half  hours  on 
Saturday.  It  voted  down  the  motion  by 
David  Dudley  Field,  the  New  York  member, 
namely  :  that  no  action  wTas  necessary  on  the 
Territorial  question.  Monday  (February  1 1th) 
was  consumed  in  considering  the  several 
propositions  submitted,  and.  in  deciding  upon 
the  order  of  their  consideration.  Tuesday 
morning  a  test  of  sentiment  was  made  by  the 
introduction,  by  Revercly  Johnson,  of»a  reso 
lution  which,  in  a  slightly  amended  form, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9 :  Iowa  and  Mas 
sachusetts  not  being  represented.  It  read,  as 
adopted  : 

"  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  servitude  anywhere,  except  to  per 
form  its  duties  under  the  Constitution  in  respect  to 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  to  suppress  the 
foreign  slave-trade  ;  nor  shall  any  Territorial  Gov 
ernment  have  power  to  sanction  or  protect  invol 
untary  servitude  in  any  Territory  north  of  the  south 
ern  boundary  of  Kansas  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  ;  nor  to  prohibit,  or  impair,  or  affect 
the  holding  of  persons  to  service  or  labor  in  any 
Territory  south  of  said  line,  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  persons  were  so  held  and  protected  under  th'e 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  they  were 
removed." 

It  was  understood  that  several  who  voted 
in  the  negative  would  accept  it  as  a  finality, 
if  nothing  better  were  to  be  obtained. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  Kentucky 
propositions  were  considered,  and  the  session 
being  prolonged  into  the  evening  of  the  lat 
ter  day,  the  Kentucky  or  Guthrie  proposi 
tion  was,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11,  adopted. 
Its  provisions  were,  in  substance  : 

"  All  Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divid 
ed  by  a  line  from  east  to  west  on  the  parallel  of  36 
deg.  30  min.  north  latitude  ;  in  all  Territory  north 
of  that  line  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punish 
ment  of  crime,  is  prohibited  while  it  shall  belong  to 
the  United  States,  or  be  under  a  Territorial  Govern 
ment  ;  in  all  Territory  south  of  said  line  involuntary 
servitude  is  recognized  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  while  such  Territory  shall  be 
long  to  the  United  States,  or  be  under  the  Terri 
torial  Government ;  neither  Congress  nor  the  Terri- 
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torial  Government  shall  have 
power  to  hinder  or  prevent 
emigrants  to  said  Territory 
from  taking  with  them  persons  held  to  labor  or  in 
voluntary  servitude,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  State  from  which  such  persons 
may  be  taken,  nor  to  impair  the  right  arising 
out  of  such  relation,  and  be  subject  to  ju 
dicial  cognizance.  It  also  provided  that  States 
formed  from  the  territory  either  north  or  south 
of  the  proposed  line  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
with  or  without  involuntary  servitude  or  labor,  as 
their  Constitutions  may  provide.  Also,  that  Con 
gress  shall^not  have  the  power  to  establish  Slavery 
in  any  Sta^e,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  African 
slave-trade  was  forever  to  be  prohibited,  and  .the 
fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  was  not  to  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States  from  the  en 
forcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  And,  lastly, 
it  provided  that  no  Territory  shall  be  henceforth  ac 
quired  without  the  consent  of  three -fourths  of  the 
Senate." 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Convention  Friday  morning, 
when  Sedclon,  of  Virginia,  (understood  to  rep 
resent  the  Hunter  faction,)  offered  the  Crit- 
tenden  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  minority, 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Virginia  Legis 
lature.  Messrs.  Dudley  Field,  Baldwin,  and 
Crowningshield  stated  verbally  that  they 
disagreed  with  those  reports.  An  early  ad 
journment  was  had,  for  members  to  consult 
with  their  several  Congressional  delegations 
prior  to  voting  on  the  question. 

Saturday's  session  was  one  of  earnest  de 
bate.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  moved  to 
substitute  for  the  proposition  of  the  Com 
mittee  his  resolution  for  a  National  Conven 
tion.  This  he  supported  in  an  able  speech. 
He  believed  that  no  other  measure  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  much  earn 
estness  and  power,  opposed  Mr.  Baldwin's 
substitute,  and  advocated  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  He  urged  upon  the  Convention 
speedy  action.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  If  the  Convention  really  intended  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  restore  peace 
and  good  brotherhood  between  the  States, 
they  ought  to  do  so  at  once.  He  animad 
verted,  wach  much  severity,  upon  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  meet  the  exigency,  and  the 
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absence  of  sagacity,  in  not 
proposing  some  remedy, 
while  the  Union  was  crum 
bling  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  answered  this  reference 
to  Congress  with  much  decision,  saying  that 
it  was  a  deliberative  body,  and  had  a  right  to 
consider  all  propositions  submitted  calmly. 
He  believed  there  had  been  an  organized  con 
spiracy  to  break  up  the  Government,  and 
that  no  compromise  here  could  have  prevent 
ed  it.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Guthrie  whether 
he  thought  even  his  own  plan  would  have 
arrested  that  movement  ?  Guthrie  answered, 
that  it  would  have  saved  some  of  the  States. 
Curtis  then  examined  Mr.  Guthrie's  scheme, 
and  demonstrated  that  its  purpose  was  to 
establish  and  protect  Slavery  in  future  ac 
quisitions  of  Territory  by  an*  artful  use  of 
language,  and  to  that  the  people  of  the  North 
would  never  consent.  They  were  pledged 
against  it,  and  would  not  surrender  their 
principles,  but  intended  no  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  the  South. 

This  firm  attitude  of  the  Republican  mem 
ber  excited  no  little  commotion,  particularly 
as  he  had  insinuated  that  deception  was  de 
signed  in  the  clause  regarding  the  Territorial 
question.  It  was  contended  by  .several, 
among  whom  was  Reverdy  Johnson,  that  it 
not  only  applied  to  present  Territories, 
but  to  future  acquisitions  also,  and,  with  that 
view,  he  (Johnson)  should  move  an  amend 
ment,  so  as  to  exclude  Territory  hereafter  to 
be  acquired. 

No  vote  was  taken,  and  the  week's  pro 
ceedings  closed  without  any  advance  having 
been  made. 

Pending  these  events, 
(February  lst-15th,)  the 
state  of  the  country  was 
calculated  to  create  renewed  anxiety  for  the 
future.  The  anti-compromise  spirit  of  the 
Northern  States  became  more  developed  with 
each  day's  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  with 
every  arrival  of  news  from  the  Southern  Con 
federacy.  In  the  breasts  of  a  large  class,  a 
feeling  akin  to  rancor  was  becoming  appa 
rent ;  while  the  vast. majority  of  Northern 
men  unquestionably  were  opposed  to  any 
settlement  which  did  not  imply  the  power 
forever  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  revolu- 
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tion    against    the   General 

Anti-Compromise          ~  ATT 

Sentiment  Growing.  Government.  A  leading  ar 
ticle  in  the  Springfield  (111.) 
Journal,  understood  to  speak  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  its  issue  of  February  Gth,  laid  down  the 
"terms"  upon  which  the  new  Administra 
tion  would  treat  with  the  revolutionists.  It 
said : 

"  The  telegraph  tells  us  to-day  that  South  Caro 
lina  has  determined  to  attack  the  noble  Anderson, 
if  Government  does  not  surrender  Fort  Sumter  to 
the  traitors !  Away  with  compromises  at  an  hour 
like  this !  Let  us  first  establish  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  Government— a  Government  able  to  protect  itself 
and  punish  treason.  We  should  not  talk  about 
compromise  while  the  flag  of  the  traitors  floats  over 
an  American  fort,  and  the  flag  of  our  country  trails 
in  the  dust.  Until  that  flag  is  unfurled  over  Moultrie, 
and  every  other  stolen  fort,  arsenal,  custom-house, 
and  navy-yard — until  the  laws  of  this  Government 
are  obeyed,  and  its  authority  recognized,  let  us 
never  talk  about  compromise.  Concession!  Yes, 
we  want  concession.  We  ask  no  man  to  yield  up  his 
conscience,  his  manhood,  or  his  honor.  The  Border 
States  tell  us  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  We  ask  them,  then,  to  concede 
that  the  one  shall  stand  and  the  other  be  obeyed. 
We  are  asked  to  concede  that  Slavery  shall  go  into 
the  Territories  by  authority  of  this  Government. 
Before  we  talk  of  such  a  thing  we  want  it  settled 
that  we  have  a  Government.  Before  compromise  of 
any  kind  is  made,  or  even  talked  about,  on  the  sub 
ject  of  Slavery,  we  want  to  see  the  rightful  authority 
of  this  Government  recognized  and  respected.  Let 
the  stolen  forts,  arsenals,  and  navy-yards  be  restored 
to  the  rightful  owner — tear  down  your  Eattlesnake 
and  Pelican  flag,  and  run  up  the  ever-glorious  Stars 
and  Stripes — disperse  your  traitorous  mobs,  and  let 
every  man  return  to  his  duty.  Then  come  to  us 
with  your  list  of  grievances." 

While,  in  regard  to  the  probable  course  of 
action  to  be  pursued  by  the  incoming  Adinin- 
tration,  it  said  : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  retake  its 
stolen  forts,  and  other  property  wrongfully  with 
held.  In  the  performance  of  it,  no  more  force  will  be 
used  than  is  necessary.  Forcible  resistance  will  be 
met,  arid,  if  possible,  overcome.  The  Government 
will  collect  its  revenue,  using  just  so  much  force  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"  We  assume  that  this  will  be  the  action  of  the 
Government,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern 
ment,  and  because  an  Administration  is  just  going 
into  power  that  will  fearlessly  and  faithfully  perform 
its  whole  duty. 
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'  If  individuals  attack  the 
Government  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duty,  and  lose  their  lives 
thereby,  can  it  be  charged  that  the  Government  has 
wantonly  shed  '  fraternal  blood  ?'  Will  any  one  pre 
tend  that  the  Government  can  do  less  than  this  ?  When 
the  President  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Con 
stitution,  and  the  Constitution  declares  that  he  shall 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  can  he  dis 
regard  that  oath  and  suffer  the  laws  to  be  trampled- 
under  foot  ?  If  treason  and  rebellion  make  it  neces 
sary  to  use  force  to  execute  those  laws,  is  he  not 
justified  in  using  it?  Is  it  coercing  South  Carolina 
to  defend  Fort  Sumter  against  the  attacks  of  a  mob 
collected  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  other 
States  ?  Is  it  coercing  Florida  to  hold  Fort  Pickens 
against  the  mob  collected  to  steal  it?  Is  it  coercing 
any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  for  the  Government 
to  take  and  hold  possession  of  all  its  property  within 
them  ?  Is  it  coercing  a  State  to  enforce  the  national 
revenue  laws  ?  Will  it  be  coercing  South  Carolina 
to  take  possession  of  the  United  States  Custom 
house,  Armory,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Federal  Government?  Is  it  coercing  a  State  to 
abolish  Post-offices  where  men  cannot  be  found  who 
are  willing  to  hold  them,  or  who  will  not  honestly 
account  to  the  Government  for  postage  received  ? 
Coercion  of  a  State  !  He  who  invented  the  expres 
sion  did  a  good  work  for  traitors.  He  raised  a 
screen  behind  which  sympathizers  with  treason 
might  have  a  temporary  hiding-place.'' 

These  sentiments,  if  not  directly  inspired  by 
the  President-elect,  Avere  regarded  as  express 
ing  the  views  entertained  in  his  circle,  and 
went  forth  with  the  weight  of  authority. 
That  they  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
Republican  press,  soon  became  evident  from 
the  corresponding  tone  of  the  leading  papers 
from  Maine  to  Kansas.  The  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  Democratic  papers,  chiefly  of 
the  Breckenridge  school.  The  "Democra 
cy,"  as  an  official  organization,  in  some  in 
stances,  boldly  assumed  the  State  Rights 
ground,  in  view  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  Seceded  States,  and  thus  gave  the  South 
ern  leaders  an  argument  for  their  hope  of 
Northern  cooperation  in  the  division  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Democratic  State  Nomi 
nating  Convention  of  Connecticut,  February 
Gth,  selected  James  C.  Loomis  as  its  can 
didate  for  Governor,  and  adopted  resolutions 
in  sabstance  as  follows: 

"  That  the  Union  is  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
and  independent  States  ;  that  any  trenching  on  their 
equality  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the 
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present  condition  of  the  coun 
try  is  owing  to  the  sectional 
spirit  of  a  great  Northern  party 
denying  the  equality  of  rights  ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  coercion,  instead  of  conciliation,  is  perni 
cious,  and  should  be  resisted,  as  leading  to  civil  war, 
and  destruction  of  the  moral  and  commercial  in 
terests  of  the  people,  and  will  destroy  the  Union, 
and  prevent  its  reconstruction  ;  that  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  or  something  like  it,  will  harmonize 
opinions  ;  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  posi 
tion  ;  that  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  should  be  re 
pealed,"  &c.,  &c. 

So,  also,  of  the  Michigan  State  Democratic 
Convention,  February  7th.  In  nominating  a 
candidate  for  Supreme  Judge,  resolutions 
were  adopted  declaring  devotion  to  the 
Union,  opposing  coercion,  and  favoring  com 
promise. 

But,  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  threaten 
ed  to  overwhelm  this  class  of  temporizers.  The 
voice  of  the  people  became  too  stern  to 
doubt  its  purpose  ;  and,  in  saying  that  all 
hopes  of  compromise  had  expired  by  the  mid 
dle  of  February,  we  feel  that  the  statement 
will  bear  the  test  of  any  denial  which  may 
be  made.  Speaking  for  the  North-west,  an 
influential  journal  of  Chicago  said,  (February 

llth:) 

"  Speaking   for    the    North- 
wegt     wg  bid  th<J  Reconstruc. 

tionists  defiance.  If  they  want 
revolution,  they  shall  have  it.  If  they  insist  upon 
disunion,  they  may  succeed.  But  they  cannot  im 
prove  upon,  and  they  shall  not  tamper  with,  the 
Constitution  which  our  forefathers  made.  Liberty 
with  us,  and  with  those  for  whom  we  speak,  is  some 
thing  more  than  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  ;  it  is  a 
reality  —  an  embodied  form  —  with  whom,  and  for 
whom,  we  and  they  are  willing  to  do  battle  with 
tyranny,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The 
Constitution,  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  for  all.  That  in 
strument  which  has  borne  such  beneficent  fruit  in 
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the  past,  though  sometimes 
perverted  by  men  who  have 
used  it  in  oppression's  cause,  is 
our  lamp  and  our  guide  in  the  future.  It  is  the  New 
Testament  of  Freedom — the  last  revelation  of  Christ 
ian  Democracy.  He  who  sullies  one  of  its  pages  by 
any  of  the  amendments  which  are  proposed,  where 
by  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  and  own  himself 
is  denied,  is  an  Atheist  before  Heaven,  and  a  traitor 
before  man !" 

It  is  important,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  to  note  carefully  the  gradual 
changes  of  public  opinion,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  those  changes ;  for,  in  those 
causes  are  to  be  found  at  once  the  reasons  for 
the  conflict  which  followed,  and  the  justifi 
cation  for  it.  If  "  conciliation"  and  "  com 
promise"  failed,  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  and 
that  reason  will  be  found  in  the  invincible 
public  opinion  of  the  North  gradually  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress  and  the  Peace  Conven 
tion.  "  No  compromise"  soon  became  the  par 
amount  idea  in  view  of  the  persistent  attitude 
of  hostility  assumed  by  the  Seceded  States, 
not  only  in  the  formation  of  a  new  General 
Government,  but  in  the  organizations  of 
armies  with  which  to  force  the  Unionists  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  terms  which  the  Slave 
States  might  offer.  To  "  conciliate"  and 
"compromise"  in  the  face  of  force,  was  to 
cower  before  revolution.  A  prominent  Dem 
ocrat  from  New  York  said  [see  page  348]  on 
the  floors  of  Congress,  "  I  say,  in  the  presence 
of  this  new  and  last  phase  of  the  secession 
movement,  that  it  can  have  no  friends  in  the 
North,  it  can  have  no  apologists  in  the  North ; 
but  there  will  soon  be  no  exception  to  the 
general  denunciation  which  it  must  meet 
with  from  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
this  country."  He  but  heralded  the  uprising 
which  was  soon  to  marshal  its  millions  under 
the  rallying-cry  of  "  The  Union,  the  Consti 
tution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  1" 
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THE  centralization  of  troops  at  "Washing 
ton,  Baltimore,  Fortress  Monroe,  St.  Louis, 
the  reinforcements  thrown  into  Pickens  and 
the  defences  on  the  Tortugas  and  at  Key 
West,  gave  the  "  friends  of  the  South "  ex 
treme  unrest.  "  Coercion"  then  became  their 
ceaseless  cry.  It  burdened  every  dispatch 
to  the  revolutionary  sections,  to  arouse  ani 
mosities,  and,  if  possible,  to  concentrate  the 
still  divided  sentiment  of  the  South  to  the 
one  point  of  "  cooperation  "  and  resistance 
to  Federal  obstructions  to  their  demands. 
The  Virginia  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention,  held  February  4th,  resulted 
in  a  large  "  Union  "  majority;  but,  so  sedu 
lously  had  the  poison  been  sown  by  the 
conspirators,  that  the  Unionists  were  only 
pledged  to  the  Union  in  event  of  all  demands 
of  the  South  being  complied  with.  The  fail 
ure  of  the  Peace  Congress  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  Virginia's  secession.  That  she  was 
predestined  to  secede,  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  movement,  is  not  more  evident  in  the 
hearty  cooperation  given  to  the  plotters 
against  the  Government  by  the  Virginian, 
Floyd,  than  from  the  attitude  of  her  two 
United. States  Senators,  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Mason,  as  well  as  of  several  of  her  represent 
atives  in  the  Lower  House.  Though  these 
persons  refused  to  be  identified,  at  first,  with 
the  secessionists,  their  masks  soon  fell  away, 
and  the  Southern  scheme  of  confederation 
found  in  them  its  ablest  coadjutors — Virginia 
found  in  them  her  most  inveterate  enemies. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  February  5th, 
said :  "  When  Virginia  comes  to  our  side,  she 
will  bring  with  her  the  landward-pointing 
guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  intrenched 
City  of  Washington.  The  question,  wre  believe, 
is  becoming — on  account  of  the  weak  position 
we  occupy — a  military  one. "  An  expression 
which  lifted  the  veil  and  allowed  the  North 


to  look  far  enough  into  the  future  to  read 
results,  if  the  conspirators  were  not  thwarted. 
To  circumvent  them  was  the  purpose  had  in 
view  by  the  War  Department  and  General 
Scott  in  their  disposition  of  the  troops  above 
referred  to ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Govern 
ment  saw,  by  the  middle  of  February,  that, 
as  the  hope  of  forcing  the  North  to  terms  of 
settlement  died  out,  the  ability  and  determi 
nation  of  the  Administration  to  resist  further 
aggressions  increased.  If  hopes  were  enter 
tained  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  would  be  inau 
gurated,  they  proved  delusive  in  the  face  of 
the  vigor  now  manifesting  itself  in  the  War 
and  Treasury  Departments,  as  well  as  in  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  spirit  of  resist 
ance  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  state  of  the  defences  and  the  feeling 
at  the  Capital,  February  18th,  we  learn  from 
a  communication  addressed  by  Mr.  Holt  to 
the  President,  on  that  date,  in  answer  to  the 
House  resolution  of  February  llth.  It  read 
as  follows: 

"  WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

"  February  18,  1861. 
"  SIR— On  the  llth  February 
the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interests,  to  communicate  '  the  reasons  that  had  in 
duced  him  to  assemble  so  large  a  number  of  troops 
in  this  city,  and  why  they  are  kept  here  ;  and  wheth 
er  he  has  any  information  of  a  conspiracy,  upon  the 
part  of  any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
to  seiz-e  upon  the  capital  and  prevent  the  inaugura 
tion  of  the  President-elect.'  This  resolution  having 
been  submitted  to  this  department  for  consideration 
and  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  body 
of  troops  temporarily  transferred  to  this  city  is  not 
large,  as  is  assumed  by  the  resolution,  though  it  is  a 
well-appointed  corps,  arid  admirably  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace.  The  reasons 
which  led  to  their  being  assembled  here  will  now  be 
|  briefly  stated. 
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"  I  shall  make  no  comment 
upon  the  origin  of  the  revo 
lution  which,  for  the  last  three 
months,  has  been  in  progress  in  several  of  the  South 
ern  States,  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the  causes  which 
have  hastened  its  advancement  or  exasperated  its 
temper.  The  scope  of  the  question  submitted  by  the 
House  will  be  sufficiently  met  by  dealing  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist,  irrespective  of  the  cause  from  which 
they  have  proceeded.  That  revolution  has  been  dis 
tinguished  by  a  boldness  and  completeness  of  success 
rarely  equaled  in  the  history  of  civil  commotions. 
Its  overthrow  of  the  Federal  authority  has  not  only 
been  sudden  and  widespread,  but  has  been  marked 
by  excesses  which  have  alarmed  all,  and  been 
sources  of  profound  humiliation  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people.  Its  history  is  a  history  of 
surprises,  and  treacheries,  and  ruthless  spoliations. 
The  forts  of  the  United  States  have  been  captured 
and  garrisoned,  and  hostile  flags  unfurled  upon  their 
ramparts.  Its  arsenals  have  been  seized,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  public  arms  they  contained  appro 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  captors,  while  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  found  in  the  mint  at  New 
Orleans,  has  been  unscrupulously  applied  to  replen 
ish  the  coffers  of  Louisiana.  Officers  in  command 
of  revenue  cutters  of  the  United  States  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  violate  their  trusts  and  surrender 
the  property  in  their  charge  ;  and  instead  of  being 
branded  for  their  crimes,  they,  and  the  vessels  they 
betrayed,  have  been  cordially  received  into  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Seceded  States.  These  movements  were 
attended  by  yet  more  discouraging  indications  of 
immorality.  It  was  generally  believed  that  this 
revolution  was  guided  and  urged  on  by  men  occupy 
ing  the  highest  positions  in  the  public  service,  and, 
with  the  responsibilities  of  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  still  resting  upon  their  consciences, 
did  not  hesitate  secretly  to  plan,  and  openly  to 
labor  for,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Republic  whose 
honors  they  enjoyed,  and  upon  whose  treasury 
they  were  living.  As  examples  of  evil  are  always 
more  potent  than  those  of  good,  this  spectacle  of 
demoralization,  on  the  part  of  States  and  statesmen, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  deplorable  con 
sequences.  The  discontented  and  the  disloyal  every 
where  took  courage ;  in  other  States  adjacent  to, 
and  supposed  to  sympathize,  in  sense  of  political 
wrong,  with  those  referred  to,  revolutionary  schemes 
were  set  on  foot,  and  forts  and  arms  of  the  United 
States  seized  ;  the  unchecked  prevalence  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  intoxication  which  its  triumphs 
inspired,  naturally  suggested  wilder  and  yet  more 
desperate  enterprises  than  the  conquest  of  ungar- 
risoned  forts  or  the  plunder  of  an  unguarded 
mint.  At  what  time  the  armed  occupation  of 
Washington  City  became  a  part  of  the  revolutionary 
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programme    is    not    certainly 
known  ;    more  than  six  weeks 
ago  the  impression  had  already 
extensively  obtained  that  a  conspiracy  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  this  guilty  purpose  was  in  process  of 
formation,  if  not  fully  matured.     The  earnest  endeav 
ors  made  by  men  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  revolu 
tion  to  hurry  Virginia  and  Maryland  out  of  the  Union 
were  regarded  as  preparatory  steps  for  the  subjuga 
tion  of  Washington.   This  plan  was  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  those  seeking  the  subver 
sion  of  the  Government,  since  no  more  fatal  blow  at 
its  existence  could  be  struck  than  the  permanent 
and  hostile  possession  of  the  seat  of  its  power.    It 
was  in  harmony,  too,  with  the  avowed  designs  of 
the  revolutionists,  "which  looked  to  the  formation  of 
a  confederacy  of  all  the  Slave  States,  and  neces 
sarily  to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  within  their  lim 
its.    It  seemed  not  very  indistinctly  prefigured  in  a 
proclamation  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
without  qualification,   if   not  exultantly,  that   the 
Union  was  already  dissolved — a  proclamation  which, 
however  intended,  was  certainly  calculated  to  in 
vite,  on  the  part  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  or  of 
revolutionary  States,  a  raid  upon  the  capital.     In 
view  of  the  violence  and  turbulent  disorders  already 
exhibited  in  the  South,  the  public  mind  could  not 
reject  such  a  scheme  as  at  all  improbable.    That  a 
belief  in  its  existence  was  entertained  by  multitudes 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  belief  I  fully  shared. 
My  conviction  rested  not  only  on  the  facts  already 
alluded  to,  but  upon  information,  some  of  which  was 
of  a  most  conclusive  character,  that  reached  the 
Government  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  not 
merely  expressing  the  prevalence   of  the   opinion 
that  such  an  organization  had  been  formed,  but  also 
often  furnishing  the  plausible  grounds  on  which  the 
opinion  was  based.      Superadded  to  these  proofs 
were  the  oft-repeated  declarations  of  men  in  high 
political  positions  here,  and  who  were  known  to 
have  intimate  affiliations  with  the  revolution,  if,  in 
deed,  they  did  not  hold  its  reins  in  their  hands,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not,  or  should  not, 
be  inaugurated  at  Washington.    Such  declarations 
from  such  men  could  not  be  treated  as  empty  blus-. 
ter.    They  were  the  solemn  utterances  of  those  who 
well  understood  the  import  of  their  words,  and  who, 
in  the  exultation  of  the  temporary  victories  gained 
over  their  country's  flag  in  the  South,  felt  assured 
that  events  would  soon  give   them   the   power  to 
verify  their  predictions.    Simultaneously  with  these 
prophetic  warnings,  a  Southern  journal  of  large  cir- 
ulation  and  influence,  and  which  is  published  near 
;he  City  of  Washington,  advocated  its  seizure  as  a 
possible  political  necessity. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  testimony  thus  ac 
cumulated  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  effect  pro- 
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Mr.  Holt's  Letter  to 
tbe  President. 


duced  upon  the  popular  mind 
Apprehensions  for  the  safety  o 
the  capital  were  communicate 
from  points  near  and  remote  by  men  unquestionably 
reliable  and  loyal.  The  resident  population  becam 
disquieted,  and  the  repose  of  many  families  in  th 
city  was  known  to  be  disturbed  by  painful  anxieties 
Members  of  Congress,  too,  men  of  calm  and  com 
prehensive  views,  and  of  undoubted  fidelity  to  thei 
country,  frankly  expressed  their  solicitude  to  th< 
President  and  to  this  department,  and  formally  in 
sisted  that  the  defences  of  the  capital  should  b( 
strengthened.  With  such  warnings,  it  could  not  be 
forgotten  that,  had  the  late  Secretary  of  War  heeded 
the  anonymous  letter  which  he  received,  the  tragedy 
at  Harper's  Ferry  would  have  been  avoided;  nor 
could  I  fail  to  remember  that  had  the  early  admo 
nitions  which  reached  here  in  regard  to  the  designs 
of  lawless  men  upon  the  forts  of  Charleston  harbor 
been  acted  on  by  sending  forward  adequate  reen- 
forcements  before  the  revolution  begun,  the  dis 
astrous  political  complications  that  ensued  might 
not  have  occurred. 

"  Impressed  by  these  circumstances  and  consider 
ations,  I  earnestly  besought  you  to  allow  the  con 
centration  at  this  city  of  a  sufficient  military  force 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  from  all  the  dangers 
that  seemed  to  threaten  it.  An  open  manifestation 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  of  a  determination 
as  well  as  of  the  ability  to  maintain  the  laws  would, 
I  was  convinced,  prove  the  surest,  -#s  also  the  most 
pacific  means  of  baffling  and  dissolving  any  conspir 
acy  that  might  have  been  organized.  It  was  believ 
ed,  too,  that  the  highest  and  most  solemn  respon 
sibility  resting  upon  a  President  withdrawing  from 
the  Government,  was  to  secure  to  his  successor  a 
peaceful  inauguration.  So  deeply,  in  my  judgment, 
did  this  duty  concern  the  whole  country  and  the  fair 
fame  of  our  institutions,  that  to  guarantee  its  faithful 
discharge,  I  was  persuaded  no  preparation  could  be 
too  determined  or  too  complete.  The  presence  of 
the  troops  alluded  to  in  the  resolution  is  the  result 
of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  yourself  and  Cabinet 
on  the  propositions  submitted  to  you  by  this  depart 
ment.  Already  this  display  of  life  and  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  your  Administration  has  produced  the 
happiest  effects.  Public  confidence  has  been  restor 
ed,  and  the  feverish  apprehension  which  it  was  so 
mortifying  to  contemplate  has  been  banished.  What 
ever  may  have  been  the  machinations  of  deluded, 
lawless  men,  the  execution  of  their  purposes  has 
been  suspended,  if  not  altogether  abandoned,  in  view 
of  preparations  which  announce  more  impressively 
than  words  that  this  Administration  is  alike  able  and 
resolved  to  transfer  in  peace  to  the  President-elect 
the  authority  that,  under  the  Constitution,  belongs 
to  him.  To  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  desire  the 


Army  and  Navy 
Resignations. 


destruction  of  the  Republic,  the 

presence  of  these  troops  is  ne-       Mr'  Holt>s  Letter  to 

.,        ~  ,     .    ..  the  President, 

cessanly  offensive  ;    but  those 

who  sincerely  love  our  institutions  cannot  fail  to  re 
joice  that,  by  this  timely  precaution,  they  have  pos 
sibly  escaped  the  deep  dishonor  which  they  must 
have  suffered  had  the  Capital,  like  the  forts  and  ar 
senals  of  the  South,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  revolu 
tionists,  who  have  found  this  great  Government  weak 
only  because,  in  the  exhaustless  beneficence  of  its 
spirit,  it  has  refused  to  strike  even  in-its  own  de 
fence,  lest  it  should  wound  the  aggressors. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  'be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  J.  HOLT,  Secretary  of  War. 

"  THE  PRESIDENT." 

The  continued  resigna 
tions  in  both  army  and 
navy  excited  so  much  dis 
trust  of  both  services,  in  the  popular  mind, 
that  doubts  were  entertained  regarding  the 
standing  of  every  officer  who  had  not  taken 
an  open  position.  The  defection  of  Southern 
men  was  general — the  cases  of  Southern-born 
men  expressing  loyalty  to  the  Government  to 
which  they  owed  their  very  education  being 
very  rare.  One  such  exception  was  Command 
er  Porter,  whose  reply  to  a  proposition  made 
by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hamilton,  a  South  Caro 
linian,  to  surrender  his  ship,  not  only  affords 
a  relief  to  the  long  category  of  desertions  of 
duty,  but  shows  in  its  language  to  what  an 
extent  some  of  the  deserting  officers  sought 
to  carry  their  baseness.  The  letter  deserves 
;o  be  embalmed  in  history.  It  was  dated 
from  the  United  states  ship  St.  Marys,  Pana- 
na  Bay,  February  3d,  1861,  and  read  in  part 
is  follows: 

"  You,  sir,  have  called  upon 
•our  brother  officers  not  only 
o  become  traitors  to  their  coun- 
ry,  but  to  betray  their  sacred  trust,  and  deliver  up 
he  ships  under  their  command.  This  infamous  ap- 
•eal  would,  in  ordinary  times,  be  treated  with  the 
ontempt  it  deserves.  But  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to 
lyself  and  brother-officers  with  whom  I  am  associ- 
ted  to  reply,  and  state  that  all  under  my  command 
re  true  and  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  to 
he  Constitution.  My  duty  is  plain  before  me.  The 
onstitutional  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
ntrusted  me  with  the  command  of  this  beautiful  ship, 
nd  before  I  will  permit  any  other  flag  to  fly  at  her 
eak  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  will  fire  a  pistol 
n  her  magazine  and  blow  her  up.  This  is  my  an- 
wer  to  your  infamous  letter.  You  were  one  of  those 


Commander  Porter's 
Patriotism. 
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men  who  were  retained  on  the 
active  list  by  the  late  '  detest 
able  Retiring  Board.'  In  doing 
this  you  were  endorsed  as.  one  mentally,  physically 
arid  morally  fit  to  occupy  the  station  you  hold  as  an 
officer  in  the  Navy.  And  you  are  one  of  the  first  to 
prove  this  decision  of  that  Board  was  as  erroneous  in 
your  case  as  it  was  in  mine,  whom  they  '  retired  from 
the  Navy.'  I  was  then  in  the  deepest  trouble,  and  I 
never  dreamed  of  becoming  a  traitor  to  my  country ; 
and  now  that  my  country  has  recalled  me  to  active 
service  and  intrusted  me  with  an  important  com 
mand,  I  will  not  betray  the  trust.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  defines  '  treason '  to  be  bearing 
arms  against  the  United  States.  You  have  fre 
quently  heard  this  read  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
these  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  yet  you  would  per 
suade  the  gallant  men  of  the  Navy  to  place  them 
selves  alongside  of  the  traitor  Arnold  and  yourself. 
It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  the  Navy  that  she  has 
never  had  one  traitor  within  her  corps.  You,  sir, 
are  the  first  to  destroy  the  proud  boast!  Future  his 
tory  will  place  you  alongside  of  Arnold,  and  you 
will  be  the  first  to  blot  the  page  of  naval  history, 
illuminated  by  the  example  of  Decatur,  Porter,  Hull, 
Bainbridge,  Jones,  Caldwell,  and  other  gallant  and 
patriotic  officers. 

"You  also  boast  of  the  Star  of  the  Weft,  having 
been  driven  back  by  the  rebels  of  South  Carolina,  and 
relief  prevented  that  gallant  officer,  Col.  Anderson. 

"  There  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern 
ment  sons  of  a  gallant  officer,  late  of  the  Navy,  who 
carried  on  the  seas  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  honor 
to  himself,  and  glory  to  his  country,  '  and  the  third 
within  call.'  Had  either  of  them  commanded  the 
Star  of  the  West,  the  gallant  Colonel  would  have 
been  relieved  ;  and  at  any  time  the  Government 
wants  this  done,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  send 
one  of  those  sons.  You,  sir,  have  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  driving  off  an  unarmed  steamer,  commanded 
by  a  merchant  captain  ! 

"Whatever  right  the  Southern  people  had  under 
the  Constitution,  those  States  that  have  chosen  re 
bellion  have  forfeited  their  rights,  and  the  only 
means  for  them  to  obtain  justice  will  be  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  No  one,  for  a  moment,  who  has 
been  born  and  brought  up  on  Southern  soil  can  ap 
prove  of  the  course  of  Northern  fanatics.  Bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  true  patriot  will  not  approve  of 
dismembering  his  country  merely  because  a  few 
fanatics  on  the  other  side  have  been  guilty  of 
wrong,  which  can  be  righted  by  legislation  To  fly 
to  revolution  is  to  seek  the  very  worst  of  evils,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  aware  that 
'revolution  is  simply  rapine,  murder,  bloodshed;' 
that  nothing  but  distress  ever  follows  in  its  train. 


Secretary  of  the 

Navy's   Weakness. 


"  I  am  still  in  hope  the  good  sense  of  all  parties  may 
cease  to  trust  to  traitors  and  wily  politicians,  and 
retrace  their  steps,  and  that  harmony  may  yet  be 
restored  to  my  distracted  country. 
"W.  D.  PORTER, 

"  Commander  United  States  Navy." 

Lieutenant  Berryman,  in 
command  of  the  United 
States  steam  gun  -  boat 
Wyandotte,  lying  off  Fort  Pickens,  wrote  to 
a  Pensacola  paper,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
navy-yard  and  forts  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists  by  their  commanding  officers, 
[see  page  194,]  as  follows:  "My  orders  from 
the  proper  authorities  of  a  Government  I 
have  loved  and  served  as  faithfully  as  I 
could,  I  still  respect,  and  when  that  Govern 
ment  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  decision  of 
my  great  and  noble  State,  (Virginia,)  I  hope 
to  prove  myself  worthy  oHioMing  a  commis 
sion,  even  under  a  Southern  Confederacy." 

And  this  man,  after  this  declaration  was  pub 
lished,  was  allowed  to  "resign,"  honorably, 
from  the  service !  Mr.  Toucey,  though  a  North 
ern  man,  was  a  weak  vessel,  so  far  as  patriotism 
and  nerve  were  implied.  His  acceptance  of 
resignations  when  arrests  should  have  been 
made,  did  not  crown  his  name  with  the 
"odor  of  excellence^"  and  he  must  live  in 
history  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  mis 
fortune  which  ever  awaits  those  who  act  from 
policy  rather  than  principle.  "To  serve  his 
friends,"  he  tainted  his  own  fair  fame  with 
the  stigma  of  having  dealt  leniently  with 
treason  and  desertion.*  . 

The  revenue  cutters  be 
ing  in  the  Customs'  service,        Secr^eDix's 
were  under  charge  of  the 
Treasury  Department.      How  Secretary  Dix 
dealt  with  the  unfaithful  officers  of  the  Lewis 
Cass  and  McClelland,  surrendered  at  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans,  [see  page  199,]  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  loyal  heart  will  ever  dwell 
with  satisfaction.     His  orders  to  the  secret 
agent,  Hemphill  Jones,  dispatched  to  relieve 
Captains  Morrison   and  Breshwood  of  their 
commands,  viz.,  "to  shoot  down  on  the  spot 
any  man  who  attempted  to  haul  down  the 


*  The  Report  of  the  Special  (House)  Committee 
of  Five,  on  the  Secretary's  conduct  in  this  matter, 
(made  Feb.  21st,)  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter. 
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American  flag,"  expressed  the  spirit  with 
which  he  regarded  betrayals  of  trust.  The 
cutters  named  having  been  "transferred"  to 
the  revolutionists  by  their  commanders,  were 
lost  to  the  Government.  Captain  Morrison 
had  the  temerity  to  send  in  his  resignation 
immediately  after  his  act,  when  Mr.  Dix 
published  the  following  order : 

"  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,      } 
"  February  llth,  1861.  \ 

"  J.  J.  Morrison,  of  Georgia,  a  captain  in  the  reve 
nue-cutter  service  of  the  United  States,  late  in 
command  of  the  Lewis  Cass,  having,  in  violation  of 
his  official  oath,  and  of  his  duty  to  the  Government, 
surrendered  his  vessel  to  the  State- of  Alabama,  it  is 
hereby  directed  that  his  name  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  of  the  said  service.  By  order  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 

"JOHN"  A.  DIX, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  steam  gunboat  Cru- 
Loyai  Men.  sader  was  lying  at  Mobile 

when  Fort  Morgan  was 
seized.  Her  commander,  Lieut.  John  N.  Maf- 
fit,  was  notified  by  the  authorities  that  he 
must  pass  over  the  command  to  one  Maury, 
of  the  "  Alabama  Navy."  His  admirable  re 
ply  was :  "  He  might  be  overpowered,  but,  in 
that  event,  what  was  left  of  the  Crusader 
would  not  be  worth  taMng."  And  his  vessel 
was  not  •'  seized."  She  sailed  to  Key  West 
and  the  Tortugas,  and  rendered  Capt.  Meigs 
valuable  assistance  in  transporting  heavy 
ordnance  to  the  fort  at  the  latter  station, 
where  Major  Arnold  was  in  command  ;  while 
the  gallant  Capt.  Bramion,  of  Chapultepec 
memory,  held  command  at  Key  West.  With 
these  incorruptible  men  in  charge,  those  most 


important  "  Keys  to  the  Gulf  "  were  rendered 
secure — much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Confed 
erate  authorities,  who  deemed  their  conquest, 
and  that  of  Fort  Pickens,  necessary  to  their 
independence.  The  country  will  love  to  honor 
the  brave  men  who  preserved  their  loyalty  in 
the  midst  of  the  temptations  and  trials  which 
beset  them  ;  while  it  surely  will  never  cease 
to  execrate  the  memory  of  those  who  proved 
unfaithful  to  the  country,  to  their  honor,  and 
to  their  own  best  interests. 


Interesting  State 
ment. 


NOTE. — As  a  matter  of  infor 
mation  we  may  subjoin  the  fol 
lowing  table  of  the  share  each 
State  had  in  officering  the  navy,  from  1800  to  1860. 
The  table  includes  no  officer  below  the  rank  of  Act 
ing  Midshipman : 


Virginia 210 

Maryland 1 25 

South  Carolina 33 

Louisiana 18 

New  Jersey 50 

Kentucky 17 

Florida 7 

Alabama 10 

Iowa 5 

Wisconsin 5 

Pennsylvania 205 

Connecticut 50 

Massachusetts 97 

Tennessee 22 

New  Hampshire 24 


Vermont 19 

Delaware 17 

Missouri 8 

Mississippi 9 

Michigan 7 

Dist.   Columbia 53 

New  York ..216 

North  Carolina 42 

Maine 36 

Georgia 23 

Rhode  Island 13 

Ohio 29 

Indiana 13 

Illinois 7 

Arkansas ....  .2 


During  the  same  period  a  number  of  foreigners 
also  held  commissions,  as  follows  : 


West  Indies 3 

Ireland   , 11 

England..  ...    8 


Wales 2 

South  America 2 

Greece . .  ...     2 


As  a  singular  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  Profes 
sors  of  Mathematics  (with  one  exception)  were 
Northern  men,  as  also  were  all  the  Chaplains  !  [See 
pages  116-17.] 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


THE  CEKEMONY  OP  PRESIDE  NT- MAKING.  COUNTING  THE  ELEC 
TORAL  VOTE.  GRAPHIC  PICTURE  OF  THE  OCCASION,  AND  OF 
ITS  NOTABILITIES.  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 


ONE  of  the  few  interest- 
The  Occasion.  jng  ceremonials  connected 
with  the  installation  of  the 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Depart 
ments  of  our  Democratic  Government,  is  that 
of  'counting  the  Electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
occasion  usually  attracts  a  large  concourse  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Lower  House  ;  and,  although 
but  ,a  mere  form  of  procedure,  is  invested 
with  a  weighty  interest,  since  that  form  is  a 


on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  were  some 
of  the  baffled  conspirators,  who,  but  for  the 
premature  explosion  of  their  plot,  and  the 
presence  in  the  Capital  of  the  peerless^artil- 
lery  that  won  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  would 
to-day  have  held  high  revel  of  riot,  and,  if 
need  be,  bloodshed,  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  prevented,  by  force,  the  decla 
ration,  according  to  the.  formula  of  the 
Constitution,  of  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin." 

At  twelve  o'clock  Speak- 


requisite  of  legalization  of  the  election,  and 

a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  inauguration    er  Pennington    called   the          The  Prayer. 

of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  I  House     to      order,    when 

The  excitement  reigning  in  the  country  the  Chaplain,  Reverend  Thomas  Stockton, 
rendered  the  occasion  of  February  13th,  1861,  pronounced  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  So  many  |  prayer,  in  which  he  said : 
wild  rumors  had  been  afloat  respecting  the  j  "  Bless  the  outgoing  Administration  ;  may  it  close 
loss  of  the  electoral  votes — the  refusal  of  the  i  its  labors  in  peace,  without  further  violence,  and 
Vice-President  to  declare  the  vote— the  with-  !  without  any  stain  of  blood.  And  we  pray  for  the 
holding  of  the  ballots  of  all  the  Southern  incomiaS  Administration ;  that  Thy  blessing  may 


States — the  use  of  violence  to  prevent  the 
counting  ;  and  so  many  threats  had  been  re 
ported,  of  violence  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  person — 
then  on  his  progress  towards  the  Capital — 
that  the  occasion  referred  to  was  invested 
with  more  than  the  usual  importance.  A 
description  of  the  ceremonial,  as  well  as  of 
the  special  features  of  that  particular  event, 
will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  of  our 


narrative. 

The  Gathering  of 
the  Crowd. 


As  early  as  ten  o'clock 
on'  the  morning  of  Wednes 
day,  February  15th,  the 
great  crowd  set  in  toward  the  Capitol.  It 
swarmed  into  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
rilling  galleries,  lobbies,  cloak-rooms,  and  pas 
sages,  while  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  itself 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  distinguished 
persons.  It  was  a  "representative"  crowd, 
embracing  the  intellect  and  beauty  of  many 
of  the  States.  "  Scattered  here  and  there, 
47 


rest  on  the  President-elect  in  his  journey  hither- 
ward  ;  that  Thy  good  Providence  may  be  around 
him  day  and  night,  guarding  and  guiding  him  at 
every  step  ;  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be  peacefully 
and  happily  inaugurated,  and  afterwards,  by  pure, 
wise,  and  prudent  counsels,  that  he  may  administer 
the  Government  in  such  a  manner  as  that  Thy  name 
may  be  glorified,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  in 
all  their  relations,  be  advanced,  and  that  our  example 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  be  followed  in  all  the 
world." 

On  motion  of  "Washburne,  of  Illinois,  a 
message  was  sent  to,  the  Senate,  informing 
the  Senators  that  the  House 
was  now  waiting  to  receive 
them,  so  that,  in  a  joint 
body,  the  Electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  might  be  opened,  and  the 
result  announced. 

After  a  short  interval  the.  Senators,  pre 
ceded  by  their  officers,  were  announced. 

The  members  of  the  House  immediately 


Advent  of  the 
fceiiators. 
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rose  and  remained  standing,  till  the  Senators 
took  seats  in  a  semicircular  range,  in  front 
of  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Vice-President  » Breckenridge  was  con 
ducted  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
Tellers,  viz.,  Senator  Trumbull  and  Repre 
sentatives  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  Phelps, 
of  Missouri,  took  seats  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

When  order  was  restored,  Vice-President 
Breckenridge  arose  and  said :  "  We  have 
assembled,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  in 
order  that  the  electoral  votes  may  be  counted, 
and  the  result  declared,  for  President  and 
Vice^President,  for  the  term  commencing  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1861;  and  it  is  made  my 
duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to  open  the  cer 
tificates  of  election  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  And  I  now  proceed  to  the  perform 
ance  of  that  duty. 

Vice-President  Breckenridge  then  opened 

the  package  containing  the  electoral  vote  of 

Maine,  and  handed  it  to  the  Tellers,  when  the 

certificate  thereof  was  read,  the  Secretary  of 

.  the  Senate  making  a  note  thereof. 

The  electoral  votes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  and  New  York  were  similarly  dis 
posed  of,  when  Senator  Douglas  suggested, 
and  no  objection  was  made,  that  the  form 
al  part  of  the  certificates  and  the  names  of 
the  electors  be  omitted  from  the  reading, 
which  was  done. 

The  view  from  the  Re 
porters'  gallery,  at  this  mo 
ment,  was  particularly 
pleasing.  The  galleries,  "glittering with  the 
gay,"  looked  down  upon  the  legislator  be 
low,  to  study  the  scene  there  presented,  of 
the  men  who  held  the  nation's  fortune  in 
their  keeping.  The  person  of  each  particu 
lar  u  great  one"  was  pointed  out,  to  be,  for 
the  moment,  the  object  of  opera-glass  scru 
tiny  and -special  remark.  Men,  in  groups, 
canvassed  the  events  of  the  day  and  of  the 
moment  with  an  earnestness  quite  in  conson 
ance  with  the  solemn  destiny  which  seemed  to 
hang  over  all.  Probably  the  country  never 
before  saw  so  many  of  its  eminent  sons 
gathered  at  the  Capitol  to  devote  their  influ 
ence  to  their  country's  good.  All  were 
assembled  in  the  gallery  on  the  momentous 
occasion,  and,  for  &  brief  period,  were  quite 


View  from  the 
Gallery. 


as  much  the   centre   of  observation  as  the 
Senators  below. 

Of  the  personality  of  that  assemblage  of 
legislative  wit  and  wisdom  several  of  the  re 
porters  present  gave  graphic  sketches.     One, 
by  the  New  York  Herald  correspondent,  we 
may  reproduce,  as   embodying  a  clear  and 
admirably  conceived  picture  of  the  men  and 
their  manners": — "Directly  in  front  of  us,  and 
facing  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  declare 
the  result  of  the  vote,  is  Ste-       Life  Photographs. 
phen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
the  rival  democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi 
dency  with  the  said  Vice-President  of  the 
United    States,    John    C.    Breckenridge,    of 
Kentucky.     To  the  right  of  Judge  Douglas — 
for  he  is  at  once  the  centre  of  all  eyes  as  well 
as   seated  in   the   centre    of   the    semicircle 
forming  the  area  in  front   of  the  Speaker's 
chair — is  the  Premier   of  the  incoming  Ad 
ministration,  William  H.  Seward.     To  Doug- 
las'  left  is  the  late  candidate  for  Vice-Presi 
dent   on   the    opposing   Democratic    ticket, 
General   Joseph   Lane.      Beside    Seward,  to 
his   right,    is   Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl 
vania,   and  their  familiar  and  easy  manner 
towards  each  other  is  believed  to  be  indica 
tive  of  their  warm  and  intimate  relation — 
political    as    well    as    personal.      Sweeping 
around    a   gentle    curve,  still  to   the  right, 
facing  the  chair,  are  Senators  Solomon  Foot, 
of  Vermont ;  J.  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin ; 
J.  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa;    and  snugly  beside 
each  other  are  Senators  Daniel  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa 
chusetts,  who  is  looking  quietly  on,   appa 
rently  indifferent,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  hour 
of  triumph  had  arrived  in  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President,  and  nothing  more  was 
at   this  time  to  be  done;    and  just  behind 
these  twain  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bushy 
gray  head  of  the  unwearied    Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Hon.  J.  F.  Simmons.     W~e  try 
to  see  who  there  are  to  his  right,  but   the 
compact  crowd  prevents  us,  and  we  turn  our 
glance   to   the   left  of  our    starting-point — 
Judge  Douglas — and  find  in  close  proximity, 
calm  as  a  June  morning,  the  erudite  Judge 
Collamer,  Senator  from  Vermont;    the  bril 
liant-minded  and  silver-tongued  Fessenden, 
of  Maine;  the  industrious  and  able  Powell, 
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of  Kentucky ;  the  clear 
headed  Fitch,  of  Indiana; 
the  go-a-head  and  self- 
willed  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey ;  and  beside 
him,  in  'deep  contemplation  profoundly 
wrapt,'  is  the  new  Senator  from  '  away  down 
East,'  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Hard  by,  looking  as 
if  he  did  not  have  more  than  his  share  of  care 
on  his  mind,  is  K.  S.  Bingham,  of  Michigan. 
In  the  second  circle  of  seats  is  to  be  noticed 
the  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing,  Union-loving 
and  incessant  and  indefatigable  laborer  for 
his  whole  country,  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  John  J.  Crittenden.  And 
now  to  the  right  and  left  we  have  Senator 
Pearce,  of  Maryland ;  Senator  Andrew  John 
son,  of  Tennessee,  in  confidential  confab  with 
the  spirited  and  talented  Etheridge,  of  the 
same  State,  member  of  the  House.  And  then 
there  is  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  looking  a 
little  more  gray  and  bald  than  he  did  twen 
ty-five  years  ago,  when  he  and  Col.  John  J. 
Hardin — good  man — used  to  crack  jokes  to 
gether  in  Jacksonville,  111.  The  worthy  Sen 
ator  is  even  looking  a  little  more  bald  than 
when  he  first  came  to  Washington  this  ses 
sion,  having  probably  worn  a  good  deal  of 
his  hair  off  in  rubbing  through  the  Pacific 
Railroad  bill,  of  which  great  project  he  is  a 
firm  and  steadfast  friend.  That  queer,  rough, 
but  intelligent-looking  man  with  Baker  is 
old  Wade — old  Senator  Ben.  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
who  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  whether  peo 
ple  like  \vhat  he  says  or  not.  He  is  a  patriot 
who  believes  that  he  could  pass  the  gates  of 
St.  Peter,  whether  he  was  entitled  to  or  not, 
if  he  was  only  wrapped  in  the  American  flag. 
And  near  Wade  are  Senators  Bigler,  of  Penn 
sylvania,  and  Bragg,  of  North  Carolina.  The 
former  bears  the  same  steady,  careful,  thought 
ful  front  he  usually  presents.  Near  them  are 
Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Foster,  of  Con 
necticut.  And  not  for  off  you  see  the  smooth 
face  and  marble  brow  of  Senator  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  together  with  the  honest  fea 
tures  and  sturdy  frame  of  Chandlerf  of  Michi 
gan.  And  here  you  may  be  induced  to  inquire, 
'  Who  is  that  burly-framed  individual  talk 
ing  to  Representative  Spaulding,  of  New  ' 
York  ?'  '  Do  you  mean  him  with  the  Atlas  j 
shoulders'?  'No;  he  can't  be  an  Atlas  \ 


man,  I  think — not  the  Al 
bany  Atlas,  at  any  rate,  for  Life  Photographs, 
those  men  have  not  that 
amount  of  girth.'  '  Ah  !  I  lee  who  you  mean. 
That  is  PrestonKing,  of  New  York,  who  liases 
much  weight  in  the  Senate,  and  probably  will 
have  as  much  in  the  next  Administration,  as 
"  any  other  man."  '  And  then  come  before  your 
vision  the  faces  of  Senators  Rice,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Latham,  of  California.  They  seem  to  take 
quite  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  different  States  is  declar 
ed.  Near  them  sits  Senator  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  in  a  quiet  wray  talking  to 
Representative  Hamilton,  of  Texas.  They 
pause  in  their  conversation  to  hear  Repre 
sentative  Phelps  declare  the  vote  of  Illinois. 
It  goes  for  Lincoln.  Douglas  smiles  faintly 
but  good-humoredly,  and  twitches  his  cane 
closer  between  his  legs.  Lane,  still  sitting 
beside  Douglas,  does  not  want  to  hear  how 
his  State  (Oregon)  has  gone — he  has  heard 
that  before,  probably,  and  proposes  to  leave. 
'No,  no,  General,' says  Douglas,  laying  his- 
hand  pleasantly  on  Lane,  '  you  have  heard 
how  my  State  has  gone,  now  listen  to  hovr 
yours  has.'  Lane  subsided  into  his  seat 
again,  and  shortly  after  enjoyed  the  satisfac 
tion  of  seeing  the  leading  candidate  on  his 
ticket  (Breckenridge)  blush,  when  Senator 
Trumbull — who  alternated  with  Mr.  Phelps 
in  announcing  the  vote — declared  that  even 
his  State — his  beloved  Kentucky-  had  gone 
against  her  favorite  son.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  States  to 
which  two  of  the  Presidential  and  one  of  the 
Yice-Presidential  candidates  belong,  and  who 
were  present  at  the  counting  of  the  votes, 
cast'  its  electoral  vote  for  either.  Douglas 
lost  Illinois,  Breckenridge  Kentucky,  and 
Lane  Oregon." 

The  reading  of  the  vote  of  South  Carolina 
was  .productive  of  good-humored  excite 
ment,  and  theN  comments  which  followed 
were  anything  but  flattering  to  the  little 
State  with  large  aspirations. 

The  reading  of   all   the 
electoral  votes  having  been      Tiie  Electoral  Vote, 
completed,  the  Tellers  re 
ported  the  result,  which  we  give  in  tabular 
form,  viz. : 
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ELECTOR 

LINCOLN. 
California  4 
Connecticut...  6 
Illinois.             11 

AL  VOTE  FOR  PRI 

.BRECKENRIDGE. 
Alabama            9 

:SIDENT. 

BELL. 
Kentucky  12 
Tennessee  ,  .  .  .12 

Arkansas  ....  4 
Delaware  3 
Florida               3 

Indiana             13 

Total             39 

Iowa  4 

Georgia            10 

Maine          .  .     8 

Louisiana  6 
Maryland  8 
Mississippi..  .  .   7 
X.  Carolina.     10 

DOUGLAS. 
Missouri..           9 

Massachusetts  13 
Michigan  6 
Minnesota.  ...  4 

N.  Hampshire.  5 
New  Jersey...  4 
New  York....  35 
Ohio  23 
Oregon               3 

S.  Carolina.  .  .  8 
Texas  4 

Total             72 

New  Jersey.  .  3 
Total  12 

Pennsylvania.  .27 
Rhode  Island.  4 
Vermont  5 
Wisconsin  5 

Total  180 
Lincoln's  majorit 

The  End. 

For  Lincoln  and 
For  Breckenridge 
For  Bell  and  Eve 
For  Douglas  and 

Total. 

Hamlin  180 

and  Lane..  .   72 
rett     39 

Johnson  12 
.  .  303 

Y  over  all  .     .                                57 

Whereupon    the    Vice- 
President,     rising,     said  : 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 

nois,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  four 
years  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1SG1 ; 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  having  re 
ceived  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  term.1'  He 
added,  that  the  business  for  which  the  two 
Houses  assembled  having  been  completed, 
the  Senate  will  now  return  to  their  own 
chamber. 

The  members  of  the  House  rose  and  remain 
ed  standing  until  the  Senators  left  the  hall, 
when  that  imposing  throng  of  five  thousand 
spectators  slowly  and  without  excitement  dis 
persed.  A  President  of  the  United  States 
had  been  constitutionally  declared  with  that 
rather  formal  and  not  impressive  ceremony. 
Was  any  ruler  of  a  great  nation  ever  before 
given  the  reins  of  power  with  less  form  ? 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 


JOURNEY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  TO  W  A  S  H  I  N  G  T  O  IJ  .  INCIDENTS 
BY  THE  WAY.  SPEECHES  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  CINCINNATI,  CO 
LUMBUS,  PITTSBURG,  CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  ALBANY,  NEW 
YORK,  TRENTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  HARRISBURG.  IMMENS*E 
POPULAR  OVATIONS.  T*H  E  RUMOR  OF  ASSASSINATION.  NIGHT- 
RIDE  THROUGH  BALTIMORE.  THE  GENIAL  RECEPTION  AT 
WASHINGTON. 


THE  journey  of  the  Pres- 
The  Programme.        ident-elect  to    the  seat  of 
Government     was   one    of 
those  events  of  the  time  which,  though   an 
individual  incident,  still  became  historically 
significant,  and  formed  one' of  the  most  ex 
citing  episodes  of  the  month. 

His  preparations  at  first  contemplated  a 
speedy  journey  to  the  Capital ;  but,  the  fever 
ish  anxiety  expressed  by  the  people  to  see 
him  on  his  way — the  invitations  of  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  their 


The 


respective  Assemblies  and 
to  become  their'  guest  —  the 
invitations  of  the  Corpora 
tions  of  the  leading  cities  on  the  route  for 
him  to  tarry  a  day  among  them  and  receive 
their  hospitalities,  served  to  change  the 
original  purpose  to  that  of  a  progress,  by 
special  trains  and  easy  stages,  from  Illinois  to 
Washington.  The  route,  as  finally  arranged, 
embraced  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Colum 
bus,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany, 
New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harris- 
!  burg,  and  Baltimore. 
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The  President  left  Spriug- 

Tho  Farewell.         field   on    the   morning   of 

Monday,     February    lltli. 

He  was  greeted  at  the  railway  depot  by  a 

large  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whom 

he  addressed  as  follows: 

"  MY  FRIENDS — No  one  not  in  my  position  can 
appreciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To 
this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  here  my  children 
were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  1  know 
not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  de 
volves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  He  never  would  have  suc 
ceeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon 
which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
succeed  without*  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sus 
tained  him.  In  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends, 
will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assist 
ance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which,  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all  an 
affectionate  farewell." 

This  touching  address,  it  was  reported, 
was  given  with  a  choked  utterance.  His 
auditors  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many 
responded,  "We  will  pray  for  you."  The 
train  moved  off  amid  tears  and  cheers.  The 
President  was  accompanied  by  a  select  body 
of  citizens  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  served  as  a  body-guard  and  Com 
mittee  of  Arrangements  through  to  Wash 
ington. 

Multitudes  were  gathered  at  every  railway 
station  on  the  route.  A  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  was  made  at  Decatur  and  Tolono,  to 
give  the  crowds  his  greeting. 

One  of  the  reporters  present  wrote,  of  these 
country  tributes :  "In Macon  County,  where 
he  lived  in  1830,  a  large  gathering  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  farmers  for  the  most  part,  clad 
in  the  roughest  garb,  but  showing  that  re 
finement  of  soul  which  belongs  to  this  sturdy 
race  of  workers,  were  waiting  at  the  station 
*  to  greet  their  friend,  and  give  him  the  en 
couraging  word  which  strengthens  the  heart. 
At  the  small  stations  along  the  route  one  saw 
groups  of  saddle-horses,  a  score  or  more  in 
number,  who  had  brought  their  masters  from 
long  distances  to  pay  their  tribute  of  love 
and  respect.  At  the  small,  uncouth  school- 
houses,  flags,  rude  in  material,  but  all  bear 


ing  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  showed  that  a  com 
mon  feeling  moved  all  classes.  And  so  the 
train  sped  along,  followed  by  the  hearty 
blessings  of  an  honest  people." 

At  Indianapolis  he  was 
received   by    an    immense       At  Indianapolis, 
concourse  of  people.    Thir 
ty-four  guns  announced  his  arrival.  Governor 
Morton,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and  Legis 
lature  of  Indiana,  welcomed  him.     A  carriage 
and  four  white  horses  awaited  his  coining. 
The    cortege  presented  a    striking    appear 
ance — the  procession  embracing  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  State  officers,  the  munic 
ipal  authorities,  the  military,  firemen,  and 
citizens.     Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  thus  ad 
dressed  the  multitude  from  a  balcony : 

"  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA — 
I  am  here  to  thank  you  much  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  very  generous  sup 
port  given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause 
which  I  think  is  the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  whole  world.  Solomon  says, 
'There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence;' and  when  men 
wrangle  by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that  they 
mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the  same  word,  it 
perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 
The  words  '  coercion'  and  '  invasion'  are  much  used 
in  these  days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot 
blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not 
misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them. 
Let  us  get  the  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not 
from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  wbo 
certainly  deprecate  the  things  they  would  represent 
by  the  use  of  the  words.  What,  then,  is  '  coercion?' 
What  is  '  invasion  ?'  The  marching  of  an  army  into 
South  Carolina,  without  the  consent  of  her  people, 
and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  would  be  inva 
sion.  It  would  be  '  coercion'  if  the  South  Caroli 
nians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts 
and  other  property,  and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign 
importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails  from  places 
where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or 
all  these  things  be  '  invasion'  or  '  coercion?'  Do  our 
professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  re 
solve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasion,  un 
derstand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a 
State?  If  so,  their  idea  of  Lueans  to  preserve  the 
object  of  their  great  affection  would  seem  to  be  ex 
ceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of 
the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to 
swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family  rela 
tion,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but 
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rather  a  sort  of  free-love  arrangement,  to  be  main 
tained  on  principles  of  '  passional  attraction.'  In 
what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I 
speak  not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution,  for  that,  by  the  bond,  we 
all  recognize.  That  position  a  State  cannot  carry 
out  of  $\e  Union  with  it.  I  speak  rather  of  that  as 
sumed  primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is 
less  than  itself,  and  to  ruin  all  which  is  larger  than 
itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case, 
should  be  equal  in  extent  of  Territory,  and  equal  in 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  what,  as  a  matter  of  prin 
ciple,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county?  Would  a 
mere  exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rights? 
Upon  principle,  on  what  rightful  principle,  may  a 
State,  being  no  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
nation  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation 
and  then  coerce  a  proportionably  larger  subdivision 
of  itself  in  the  most  arbitrary  way?  What  myste 
rious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district 
of  country  with  its  people  by  merely  calling  it  a 
State  ?  FelloAv-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any 
thing.  I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  you  to 
consider.  And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you. farewell." 

His  stay  in  Indianapolis  was  one  of  tireless 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people — of 
whom  many  pleasantries  were  related.  All 
classes  apparently  bade  him  Godspeed !  He 
left  for  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  Feb 
ruary  12th,  pausing  by  the  way  at  several 
of  the  chief  towns.  At  Lawrenceburg,  among 
other  remarks,  he  said,  looking  over  into 
Kentucky,  "  I  say  to  you  that  the  power  in 
trusted  to  me  shall  be  exercised  as  perfectly 
to  protect  the  rights  of  your  neighbors  across 
the  river,  as  of  your  own."  A  voice  in  the 
crowd  cried  out,  "  May  the  rulers  be  as  right 
as  the  people.'.'  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  Yes ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  if  the  people  remain 
right,  your  public  men  can  never  betray  you. 
If  I,  in  my  brief  connection  with  public  af 
fairs,  shall  be  wicked  or  foolish,  and  if  you 
remain  true  and 'honest,  you  cannot  be  be 
trayed" — arriving  there  in  the  afternoon. 
His  reception  at  the  u  Queen  City"  was  wor 
thy  of  his  high  office.  The  crowd  was  so 
great  that  the  train  was 

At  Cincinnati.  stopped,  and  could  only 
proceed  to  the  depot,  after 
the  military  and  police  had  opened  a  way. 
The  city  was  decorated  profusely  with  Ameri 
can  flags.  He  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and,  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  escorted  to  the  "  Burnet  House," 


followed  by  a  very  imposing-  cavalcade.  He 
entered  the  hotel  while  the  band  discoursed 
"Hail  Columbia"  and  the  u  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  It  was  a  thoroughly  loyal  ova 
tion —  Union  being  almost  written  on  the 
people's  faces.  In  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
vast  crowd  which  surged  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets,  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  balcony 
and  addressed  it  as  follows : 

"  FELLOW-CITIZENS — I  have  spoken  but  once  be 
fore  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous 
to  the  late  Presidential  election.  On  that  occasion, 
in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  ad 
dressed  much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians,  I 
gave  my  opinion  that  w-e,  as  Republicans,  would  ul 
timately  beat  them  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating 
Senator  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  than  they  could 
in  any  other  way.  They  did  not,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result 
has  certainly  come  as  soon  as  1  expected.  I  also 
told  them  how  I  expected  they  would  be  treated 
after  they  should  have  been  beaten ;  and  I  now  wish 
to  call  their  attention  to  what  1  then  said  :  '  When 
we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to 
know  what  we  will  do  with  you.  I  will  tell  you,  as 
far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Opposition  : 
We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you. 
We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  inter 
fere  with  your  institutions ;  to  abide  by  all  and 
every  compromise  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  coining  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat 
you,  so  far  as  degenerate  men — if  we  have  degen 
erated — may,  according  to  the  example  of  those 
noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison. 
We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we  ; 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize 
and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good 
hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we 
claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.' 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky !  Friends  and 
brethren  ! — (may  I  call  you  so  in  my  new  position?) 
— I  see  no  occasion  and  feel  no  inclination  to  re 
tract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good, 
be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine." 

The  reception  during  the  evening  was  of  a 
brilliant  character.  Most  of  the  leading  men 
of  that  section  of  the  State,  together  with 
many  from  Kentucky,  paid  their  respects  to 
him.  Party  distinctions  were  forgotten  in 
their  earnest  congratulations.  To  all  re 
marks  expressive  of  anxiety  for  the  Union 
the  President  gave  gratifying  replies. 
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A  deputation  of  citizens  from  Columbus 
and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Legis 
lature,  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  Capital  City 
on  the  13th.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  .peopl 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  East  was  approach 
ed.     At  all  leading  points  on  the  route  t 
Columbus  great  crowds  had  gathered  to  bid 
him  welcome.     The  American  flag  seemed  to 
wave  from  every  house.     Such  a  display  o 
the  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  never  before  was  wit 
ncssed.  He  was  received  a 
At  Columbus.         Columbus  by  Gov.  Denni 
son ;    and,  escorted  by  the 
military,  proceeded  to  the  State-House,  where 
the  Legislature  was  in  session.     The  Hall  o; 
Representatives   was  given  up  to  his  recep 
tion.     In  a  response  to  the  welcome  of  the 
Legislature,   made    by   Lieutenant- Governor 
Kirk,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

"  MR.  PRESIDENT,  AND  MR.  SPEAKER,  AND  GEN 
TLEMEN  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY — It  is  true,  as 
has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that 
very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  posi 
tion  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  people  have 
called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty 
responsibility.  I  can  but  know  what  you  all  know, 
that,  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason, 
there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest 
even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  so  feel 
ing,  I  can  but  turn  and  look  for  that  support  with 
out  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform 
that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  Amer 
ican  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken 
them.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration. 
In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of  credit 
for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  deprecation. 
I  still  think  that  my  reticence  was  right.  In  the 
varying  and  repeatedly-shifting  scenes  of  the  pres 
ent,  and  without  a  precedent  which  could  enable  me 
to  judge  by  the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that,  be 
fore  speaking  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  I 
should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  to  be 
sure  of  my  way  —  being  at  liberty  to  modify  and 
change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events  may 
make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained 
silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there 
is  nothing  irreparably  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  cir 
cumstance  that,  when  we  look  out,  we  find  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  really  incurable.  We 
entertain  different  views ,upon  political  questions, 
but  nobody  is  suffering  from  that  cause.  This  is  a 
most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may 
conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a 


reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this 
people.  Fellow-citizens  what  I  have  said,  I  have 
said  without  premeditation.  I  bid  you  all  a  most 
heartfelt  wish  for  your  prosperity,  and  for  the  pros 
perity  of  our  whole  country." 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  reception  was 
given  at  the  Governor's  mansion.  iRentle- 
men  of  all  political  persuasions  sought  the 
President's  hand,  and  uttered  words  of  en 
couragement.  At  Columbus  the  President 
was  informed,  by  telegraph,  of  the  peaceful 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  at  Washing 
ton,  and  the  constitutional  promulgation  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The 
numerous  threats  reported,  of  violence  to  pre 
vent  the  declaration  of  the  vote,  had  caused 
him  anxiety.  The  news  that  all  had  passed 
off  peaceably  gave  much  satisfaction  to  him 
and  his  friends. 

The  route  to  Pittsburg 
was     pursued,      February       At  steubenviiie. 
14th,  by  way  of  Steuben 
viiie,  where,  in  response  to  an  address  made 
by  Judge  Lloyd,  on  "behalf  of  the  concourse 
present,  he  said : 

"I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my 
ability  is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  En 
compassed  by  vast  difficulties,  as  I  am,  nothing  shall 
be  wanted  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American 
people  and  God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Con 
stitution  is  equally  great  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru 
ment  that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  is, 
What  are  their  rights?'  If  the  majority  should  not 
rule,  who  should  be  the  judge?  Where  is  such  a 
judge  to  be  found  ?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people — if  not,  then  the 
ninority  must  control.  Would  that  be  right?  Would 
t  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not.  He  reit 
erated,  the  majority  should  rule.  If  he  (Lincoln) 
idopted  a  wrong  policy,  the  opportunity  to  condemn 
lim  would  occur  in  four  years'  time.  '  Then  I  can 
>e  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views 
>ut  in  my  place.'  " 

At  Pittsburg  the  recep- 
ion  was  as  cordial  and  de-          At  Pittsburg. 
nonstrative    as    at     other 
)oints.     The    President    addressed    an    im 
mense  throng,   which,   in    spite  of  a  severe 
torrn,  had  congregated  in  front  of  his  hotel, 
with  a  few  words  of  recognition,  adding  that 
le  should  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
he  people  on  the  morrow.     On  the  morning 
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of  the  15th  he  addressed 
At  Pittaburg.         the  immense   crowd    that 

awaited  him.  We  quote : 
"  MAYOR  WILSON  AND  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
— "  I  most  cordially  thank  His  Honor,  Mayor  Wil 
son,  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  generally,  for  their 
flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grateful  be 
cause  1  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but 
to  the  cause  I  represent,  which  clearly  proves  to 
me  their  good-will  and  that  sincere  feeling  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  And  here  1  may  remark  that  in  every 
short  address  I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  every 
crowd  through  which  I  have  passed  of  late,  some 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  present  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
that  I  should  say  something  on  this  subject,  but  to 
touch  upon  it  at  all  would  involve  an  elaborate  dis 
cussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and'circunistanrfs 
requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command, 
arid  would  perhaps  unnecessarily  commit  me  upon 
matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  developed  them 
selves.  [Tremendous  cheering,  and  cries  of  '  Good,' 
'  That's  right.']  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an 
extraordinary  one,  and  tills  the  mind  of  every  patriot 
with  anxiety,  it  is  my  intention  to  give  this  subject 
all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially 
defining  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  speak  it 
may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible.  When  I  do 
speak  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  lib 
erties  of  the  people,  or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
country.  [Vociferous  applause.]  And  furthermore, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great 
subject,  J  hope  1  may  say  nothing  to  disappoint  the 
people  generally  throughout  the  country,  especially 
if  the  expectation  lias  been  based  upon  anything 
which  1  have  heretofore  said.  Notwithstanding  the 
troubles  across  the  river,  (the  speaker  pointing 
southwardly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling,) 
there  is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of  affairs  pre 
sented  by  our  friends  over  the  river?  Take  even 
their  own  views  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing. 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  crisis  excepting  such  a  one  as 
may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men, 
aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  advice  to  them 
under  such  circumstances  is  'Keep  cool.'  If  the 
great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  both 
sides  of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  question  which  now  distracts  the  country 
be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  a 
like  character,  which  have  originated  in  this  Gov 
ernment,  have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on 
both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and,  just  as 


other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will 
this  great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore." 

The  President  then  adverted  at  length  to 
the  Tariff  question.  He  assumed  that  a  tariff 
of  revenue  was  necessary,  so  long  as  the  Gov 
ernment  was  to  be  sustained  otherwise  than 
by  direct  taxation.  Without  committing 
himself  to  the  Morrill  Tariff  bill,  then  before 
Congress,  he  argued  the  great  necessity  of  a 
revenue  measure.  He  closed  : 

"  According  to  my  political  education,  I  am  in 
clined  to  believe  that  the  people  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  country  should  have  their  own  views 
carried  out  through  their  representatives  in  Con 
gress.  The  considerarion  of  the  Tariff  bill  should 
not  be  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the 
National  Legislature.  No  subject  should  engage 
your  representatives  more  closely  than  that  of  the* 
Tariff.  If  1  have  any  recommendation  to  make,  it 
will  be  that  every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  serve 
the  people,  in  a  representative  capacity,  should 
study  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  as  I  intend  to 
do  myself,  looking  to  all  the  varied  interests  of  the 
common  country,  so  that  when  the  time  for  action 
arrives,  adequate  protection  shall  be  extended  to 
the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  corn  of 
Illinois.  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
important  subject  may  receive  such  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  your  representatives,  that  the  inter 
ests  of  no  part  of  the  country  may  be  overlooked, 
but  that  all  sections  may  share  in  the  common  bene 
fits  of  a  just  and  equitable  tariff." 

This  address  was  received  with  the  most 
lively  enthusiasm  by  the  denizens  of  the 
'"Iron  City,"  whose  most  material  interests 
were  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  Tariff,  as 
well  as  in  the  Union. 

The  trip  to  Cleveland, 
Friday,  passed  off  pleas-  Northern  Ohio, 
antly.  The  usual  patriotic 
demonstrations  were  made  along  the  route, 
and  the  reception  at  the  u  Forest  City"  proved 
that  the  Western  Reserve  was  quite  as  de 
voted  to  the  Union  as  other  loyal  sections, 
notwithstanding  its  reputed  tendency  to 
"  Abolitionism."  The  trip  to  Buffalo  passed 
off  most  agreeably,  though  the  President  was 
so  seriously  indisposed  from  frequent  speak 
ing  and  hand-shaking  that  he  could  but 
briefly  respond  to  the  truly  stirring  crowds 
gathered  at  every  stoppage.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Northern  Ohio  exceeded  that  of  the  south 
ern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  cheering 
as  it  was. 
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The  welcome  at  Buffalo 
At  Buffalo.  was  so  warm  as  to  be  rude. 

The  dense  crowd  would 
not  be  kept  from  the  train,  and  when  the 
President  alighted  on  the  arm  of  ex- 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  the  pressure 
became  so  close  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  carriages  could  be  gained.  Good  feeling, 
however,  prevailed.  His  speech  at  Buffalo 
ness  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  kind- 
that  rendered  it  impressive,  while  it  com 
manded  the  approval  of  all  classes,  when 
spread  on  the  wings  of  the  telegraph  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  stood  out  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  belligerent  speech  deliv 
ered,  on  the  same  day,  by  the  President-elect 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

"  MR.  MAYOR,  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OP  BUFFALO 
AND  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK — I  am  here  to  thank 
you  briefly  for  this  grand  reception  given  to  me,  not 
personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great 
and  beloved  country.  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been 
pleased  to  mention,  in  his  address  to  me,  the  for 
tunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have  had  from 
h.ome — only  it  is  rather  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Fed 
eral  Capital.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled,  in 
truth,  to  congratulate  myself  and  company  on  that 
fact.  It  is  true,  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met 
alone  by  those  who  assisted  in  giving  the  election  to 
me ;  I  say  not  alone,  but  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  T.his 
is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to  any 
other  of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  my 
self,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to 
have  greeted  him  as  you  now  greet  me.  It  is  evi 
dence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling,  on  any 
occasion^that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of,  as 
to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demon 
strations  are  tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are 
tendered  to  the  country,  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  for  which  these  institutions  were  made  and 
created.  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  ex 
press  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the 
threatened  difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart 
true  to  the  work.  [Tremendous  applause.]  For 
the  ability  to  perform  it  I  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  laud, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelli- 
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gent  people.  Without  that  assistance,  I  shall  surely 
fail ;  with  it,  i  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of 
threatened  difficulties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  expected  that  something  should  be 
said  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures. 
Upon  more  mature  reflection,  however— and  others 
will  agree  with  me — that  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as 
I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and  see  the 
developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so  that 
when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near 
right  as  possible.  When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively 
I  hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Consti 
tution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  of 
each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and 
not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes.  In  this 
connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion 
of  the  great  American  people,  need  only  to  main 
tain  your  composure,  stand  up  to  your  sober  convic 
tions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions, 
and  the  clouds  which  now  arise  in  the  horizon  will 
be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  and  glorious 
future  ;  and  when  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  tens  of  thousands  will  inhabit  this  country 
where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I  do  not  pro 
pose  to  address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for 
it.  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnifi 
cent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewell." 

Spending  the  Sabbath 
in  Buffalo,  the  progress  was  Central  New  York, 
resumed  early  on  Monday 
morning.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Presidential 
train  reached  Rochester,  to  find  a  large  con 
course  of  citizens  gathered,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  rigidity  of  the  weather.  He 
made  a  brief  address,  when  the  train  moved 
on.  Great  assemblages  of  citizens  met  him 
at  all  populous  towns  on  the  Central  Road. 
At  Syracuse  ten  thousand  people  awaited  his 
advent.  A  platform  draped  in  National 
flags,  and  surmounted  by  a  live  eagle,  had 
been  erected,  from  which  he  might  address 
the  people ;  but,  the  brief  stay  of  the  train 
allowed  only  of  a  few  words  from  the  car- 
platforni.  At  Utica  he  was  met  by  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  New  York"  Legislature,  who 
served  as  an  escort  to  Albany.  The  recep 
tion  at  Utica  was  unusually  agreeable — a  sal 
ute  of  thirty-four  guns  being  his  welcome. 

The  party    arrived   at   Albany    to  find  a 
great    multitude    in  waiting.      The    Presi- 
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dent  was  received  by  the 
At  Albany.  Mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  city 

authorities,  in  a  very  cor 
dial  welcome,  in  the  course  of  which,  he 
^aid :  "  We  trust  that  you  will  accept  the 
welcome  we  offer,  not  simply  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  high  office  you  are  called  to 
fill,  but  as  a  testimony  of  the  good-will  of  our 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  and  as 
an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
eminent  personal  worth  and  their  confidence 
in  your  patriotism.  [Applause.]  We  are 
aware  that  your  previous  arrangements  with 
the  State  authorities  and  the  brevity  of  your 
stay  will  compel  us  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  extending  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  city 
other  and  more  befitting  hospitalities ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  know  that  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  the  Senators  and  Repre 
sentatives  in  the  Legislature  are  about  to  re- 
•ceive  you  as  the  guest  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  will  represent  the 
kind  regards  of  the  whole  people,  as  w ell  as 
the  citizens  of  the  Capital.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  greet  you  in  the  name  of  our 
citizens,  and  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  a  cor 
dial  welcome." 

Under  escort  of  the  Mayor  and  the  mil 
itary,  the  procession  passed  through  the 
densely-crowded  streets  to  the  State  House, 
where  the  Governor  and  the  Heads  of  De 
partments  awaited  his  coming,  in  the  Ex 
ecutive  Chamber.  After  a  brief  delay  in  per 
sonal  welcomes,  the  Governor  led  Mr.  Lincoln 
forward  to  the  Capitol  Porch,  in  front  of 
which  an  immense  throng  was  gathered. 
The  Governor  addressed  the  President  in 
these  words  : 

"  HONORED  SIB — Chosen  as  you  have  been  to  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  office  in  the  nation  or 
on  the  globe,  and  journeying  as  you  are  to  the  Fed 
eral  Capital  to  enter  upon  your  public  duties,  you 
have  kindly  turned  aside,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief  sojourn  at  the 
Capital  of  New  York.  On  behalf  of  the  people,  ir 
respective  of  political  opinions,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
greet  you,  and  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome. 
If  you  have  found  your  fellow- citizens  in  larger  num 
bers  elsewhere,  you  have  not  found,  and  I  think  will 
not  find,  wanner  hearts,  or  a  people  more  faithful 
to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws,  than 
you  will  meet  in  this  time-honored  city  of  the  cap 
ital.  The  people  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  opportunity 


you  have  thus  afforded  them  of  manifesting  to  you 
their  great  respect,  no  less  for  yourself  personally, 
than  to  the  high  position  you  have  been  called  to 
fill." 

In  response,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

"  GOVERNOR  MORGAN — I  was  pleased  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  great 'Empire 
State  of  this  nation  while  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
Capital.  I  now  thank  you,  and  you,  the  people  of 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most 
hearty  and  magnificent  welcome.  If  I  am  not  at 
fault,  the  great  Empire  State  at  this  time  contains  a 
larger  population  than  did  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved  their 
National  Independence  ;  and  I  was  proud  to  be  in 
vited  to  visit  its  capital,  to  meet  its  citizens  as  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  do.  I  am  notified  by  your  Gov 
ernor  that  this  reception  is  tendered  by  citizens 
without  distinction  of  party.  Because  of  this  I  ac 
cept  it  the  more  gladly.  In  this  country,  and  in  any 
country  where  freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated,  cit 
izens  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity  to  attribute  this 
act  to  the  supposition  that,  in  thus  attaching  them 
selves  to  the  various  parties,  each  man  in  his  own 
judgment  supposes  he  thereby  best  advances  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  And  when  an  elec 
tion  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people 
that,  until  the  next  election,  they  should  be  one  peo 
ple.  The  reception  you  have  extended  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so, 
but  as  the  representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  fallen  to 
any  of  the  more  distinguished  citizens,  who  received 
the  support  of  the  people,  this  same  honor  should 
have  greeted  him  that  greets  me  this  day,  in  testi 
mony  of  the  unanimous  devotion  of  the  whole  peo 
ple  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  to  the  per 
petual  liberties  of  succeeding  generations  in  this 
country.  [Tremendous  cheers.]  I  have  neither  the 
voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will,  therefore,  accept  my  most 
grateful  thanks  for  this  manifest  devotion — not  to 
me,  but  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  and  glorious 
country." 

He  was  then  escorted  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  to  the.  Assembly  Chamber,  every 
portion  of  which  was  densely  filled  with  in 
vited  guests.  After  the  ceremony  of  presen 
tation  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ad 
dressed  by  Senator  Colvin  as  follows : 

"  MX.    LINCOLN — On    behalf 
of  the  representatives   of  the     Before  the  New  York 

Legislature, 
sovereign  people  of  New  York, 

we  welcome  you  to  the  Capital  and  to  the  Repre- 
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sentatives'  Hall  of  the  State.  We  welcome  you  as 
tlie  President-elect  of  30,000,000  of  people.  We 
welcome  you  as  the  President-elect,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
when,  sir,  you  shall  have  assumed,  as  you  soon  will 
assume,  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
you  may,  in  the  discharge  of  all  your  constitutional 
duties,  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  people  of  this 
great  State." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

"  MK.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  LEGIS- 

LATUKE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    XEW   YORK It   is    with 

feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  feelings 
even  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently 
experienced,  that  I  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  The 
history  of  this  great  State,  the  renown  of  its  great 
men,  who  have  stood  in  this  chamber,  and  have 
spoken  their  thoughts,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy, 
and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  address 
you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence  given  me  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  invited  me,  and 
the  still  more  generous  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  me.  You  have  invited  me  and  received  me 
without  distinction  of  party.  I  c3uld  not,  for  a  mo 
ment,  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  con 
siderable  degree  with  any  reference  to  my  personal 
self.  It  is  very  much  more  grateful  to  me  that  this 
reception,  and  the  invitation  preceding  it,  were 
given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  a  free  people, 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been,  were  they  but  the 
evidence  of  devotion  to  me  or  to  any  one  man.  It 
is. true  that,  while  I  hold  myself,  without  nxock  mod 
esty,  the  humblest  of  all  the  individuals  who  have 
ever  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
yet  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any 
one  of  them  has  ever  encountered.  You  have  here 
generously  tendered  me  the  support,  the  united  sup 
port,  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  in  behalf 
of  the  nation — in  behalf  of  the  President  and  of  the 
future  of  the  nation — in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Civil 
Liberty  in  all  time  to  come — I  most  gratefully  thank 
you.  I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter  upon  any  ex 
pressions  as  to  the  particular  line  of  policy  to  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  stand 
before  us  in  the  opening  of  the  incoming  Adminis 
tration.  I  deem  that  it  is  just  to  the  country,  to 
myself,  to  you,  and  to  all,  that  I  should  see  every 
thing,  hear  everything,  and  have  every  light  that 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  my  reach  to  aid  me 
before  I  shall  speak  officially,  in  order  that,  when  I 
do  speak,  I  may  have  the  best  possible  means  of 
taking  correct  and  true  grounds.  For  this  reason,  I 
do  Jiot  now  announce  anything  in  the  way  of  policy 
for  the  new  Administration.  When  the  time  comes, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Government,  I  shall 
speak,  and  speak  as  well  as  I  am  able  for  the  good 


of  the  present  and  of  the  future  of  this  country 
[loud  applause]— for  the  good  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South — for  the  good  of  one  and  of  the  other,  and 
of  all  sections  of  it.  [Renewed  applause.]  In  the 
mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  maintain  our 
equanimity,  though  some  may  allow  themselves  to 
fun  off  in  a  burst  of  passion,  I  still  have  confidence 
that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  peo 
ple,  can  and  will  bring  us  through  this  difficulty,  as 
he  has  heretofore  brought  us  through  all  preceding 
difficulties  of  the  country.  Relying  upon  this,  and 
again  thanking  you,  as  I  forever  shall,  in  my  heart, 
for  this  generous  reception  you  have  given  me,  I  bid 
you  farewell."  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  entire  stay  at  Albany  was'one  continued 
patriotic  ovation — the  Jiiore  grateful  from 
all  parties  having  forgotten  their  politics  in 
their  sincere  respect  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation. 

At  Albany  the  delegation 
from  the  city  authorities  Eastern  New  York, 
of  New  York  took  the 
President  in  charge.  The  trip  (Tuesday,  Feb 
ruary  19th,)  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  North 
was  of  a  character  to  inspirit  even  the  most 
desponding.  The  hearty  and  thoroughly 
unpartisan  greeting  extended  upon  all  sides, 
demonstrated  how  rapidly  the  public  sym 
pathy  was  centering  around  the  Chief 
Magistrate — that  all  classes  were  solicitous  to 
extend  him  their  confidence  and  support  in 
the  discharge  of  his  most  responsible  and  un 
usual  trust. 

Thus,  the  Mayor  of  Troy  said,  in  his  brief 
address  of  welcome  :  "  In  behalf  of  the  citi 
zens  of  Troy,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep 
resent  on  this  occasion,  I  bid  you  a  cordial 
welcome  to  our  city ;  not  as  a  partisan,  not  as 
a  politician,  nor  as  the  representative  of  any 
particular  political  platform  or  dogma,  but 
as  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  thirty  mil 
lions  of  free  and  intelligent  people." 

The  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie  said,  in  his  re 
ception  of  the  distinguished  guest  to  that 
city  :  "  I  beg  leave,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Poughkeepsie,  to  bid  you 'welcome  among 
us,  and  to  give  you  the  assurance  of  our  con 
fidence  in  your  patriotism  and  high  purposes. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  God  will  give  you 
wisdom  to  so  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
Government,  that  the  whole  country  will 
bless  you."  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  responded 
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in  an  equal  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
country's  best  interests.     We  may  quote  : 

"  I  am  grateful  for  this  cordial  welcome,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  this  immense  multitude  has  come  to 
gether,  not  to  meet  the  individual  man,  but  the  man 
who,  for  the  time  being,  will  humbly  but  earnestly 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  [Tremendous 
cheers.]  These  receptions  have  been  given  me  at 
other  places,  and,  as  here,  by  men  of  different  par 
ties,  and  not  by  one  party  alone.  It  shows  an  earn 
est  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to  save,  not  the  country, 
for  the  country  can  save  itself,  but  to  save  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  country  —  those  institutions  under 
which,  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century,  we 
have  become  the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  [Loud  cheers.] 
These  manifestations  show  that  we  all  make  com 
mon  cause  for  these  objects  ;  that  if  some  of  us  are 
successful  in  an  election,  and  others  are  beaten, 
those  who  are  beaten  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the 
ship  in  consequence  of  defeat,  but  are  earnest  in 
their  purpose  to  sail  it  softly  through  the  voyage  in 
hand,»and,  in  so  far  as  they  may  think  there  has 
been  any  mistake  in  the  election,  satisfying  them 
selves  to  take  their  chance  at  setting  the  matter 
right  the  next  time.  That  course  is  entirely  right. 
I  am  not  sure — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  sure — that  in 
the  selection  of  the  individual  who  has  been  elected 
this  term  the  wisest  choice  has  been  made.  I  fear 
it  has  not.  In  the  purposes  and  in  the  principles 
that  have  been  sustained,  I  have  been  the  instru 
ment  selected  to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  this 
Government.  I  can  rely  upon  you,  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  country  ;  and  with  their  sustaining 
hand,  I  think  that  even  I  shall  not  fail  in  carrying 
the  Ship  of  State  through  the  storm."  [Tremendous 
cheers.] 

At  Fislikill  and  at  Hudson  he  made  brief 
responses  to  the  gathered  crowds.  At  Peeks- 
kill  he  was  addressed  by  Judge  Nelson,  in 
behalf  of  the  corporate  authorities  and  citi 
zens,  in  a  cordial  greeting,  in  wThich  he  said : 
"  In  common  with  your  fellow-citizens  gen 
erally,  we  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
probably  will  attend  you  in  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  about  to  devolve  upon 
you  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation. 
"VVe  have,  however,  full  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  your  head  and  the  purity  of 
your  heart,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  that  Di 
vine  Providence  which  you  have  invoked, 
you  will  be  equal  to  every  emergency  which 
may  arise  in  this  critical  condition  of  the  na 
tion.  You  have  our  hopes  and  our  prayers 


that  your  Administration  will  prove  as  pros 
perous  and  happy  to  our  beloved  country, 
and  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  now  threaten  you,  are 
great.  Associated  as  we  have  been  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  I  need  not  assure  you 
of  my  own  pleasure  in  thus  meeting  you 
again,  and  bearing  to  you  this  message  from 
my  neighbors  and  friends." 
The  reception  in  New 
York  City  was  one  of  the  At  New  York  City. 
most  interesting  demon 
strations  ever  witnessed  in  behalf  of  a  single 
individual.  Work  generally  was  suspended. 
By  noon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Broadway 
— down  which  the  cortege  would  pass — be 
came  crowded  with  the  outpouring  multi 
tude.  Houses  were  lined  with  spectators; 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  hung  from  a  thou 
sand  windows  and  floated  from  a  thousand 
house-tops;  banners  were  flung  across  the 
streets,  bearing  enlivening  and  patriotic  in 
scriptions;  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was 
decorated  in  all  its  various  colors ;  handker 
chiefs  flouted  from  innumerable  windows  and 
doors,  while  beauty  and  fashion  shone  out 
of  casements  like  creations  especially  ordered 
to  grace  that  republican  triumph.  The  crowd 
on  the  streets  numbered  several  hundred 
thousand;  but,  so  admirably  were  all  ar 
rangements  made  by  the  excellent  police  of 
the  city,  no  accident  or  "  row "  occurred  to 
mar  the  quiet  and  pleasure  of  the  afternoon. 
As  the  Presidential  carriage  passed  down  the 
street,  the  huzzas  became  deafening.  The 
great  lines  of  waving  flags  and  handkerchiefs 
looked  like  ripples  bursting  and  flying  before 
the  ship's  prow,  and  scintillating  and  eddy- 
in<y  in  her  wake.  The  President  stood  un- 

t> 

covered,  bowing  to  the  people  and  acknowl 
edging  the  welcome  extended  on  every  side. 
A  reporter  for  one  of  the  city  journals  wrote 
of  the  demonstration:  "We  but  reflect  the 
popular  opinion  when  we  say  that  the  ovation 
was  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  soul-stir 
ring  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Though  the 
President-elect  was  evidently  jaded,  care 
worn,  and  oppressed  with  a  weighty  respon 
sibility,  he  was  also  firm,  self-possessed,  and 
appeared  equal  to  the  stupendous  task  before 
him.  He  seemed  to  impress  the  people  with 
this  conviction,  as  he  rode  along,  and 
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a  glimpse  of  his  plain, 
At  NOW  York  city.  straight-forward,  honest 
face,  so  full  of  deep,  earnest 
thought,  of  direct  singleness  of  purpose,  of 
thorough  purity  of  motive  and  patriotic  im 
pulse,  so  won  upon  the  multitude,  that  they 
burst  into  such  spontaneous,  irrepressible 
cheers,  as  gladdened  the  heart  and  moistened 
the  eye,  and  made  everybody  forget  the  tur 
bulence  and  anarchy  of  secession,  now  raging 
in  the  land,  in  their  implicit  confidence  in 
the  coming  man." 

The  "Astor  House"  was  given  up  to  the 
events  of  the  day  and  evening.  During  the 
evening  a  reception  was  held,  at  which  the 
President  received  various  public  bodies  and 
eminent  citizens.  The  directing  minds  of  the 
great  commercial  centre  were  in  attendance, 
to  oifer  the  Chief  Magistrate  their  hands: 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  a  public  re 
ception  was  held  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
Mayor,  (Fernando  Wood,)  on  that  occasion, 
offered  his  admonishment,  if  not  his  welcome, 
in  this  perfectly  characteristic  manner : 

"  MR.  LINCOLN — As  Mayor  of  New  York  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  extend  to  you  an  official  welcome  in  be 
half  of  the  Corporation.  In  doing  so,  permit  me  to 
Bay  that  this  city  has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a 
man  clothed  with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting 
under  graver  responsibilities,  than  those  which  cir 
cumstances  have  devolved  upon  you.  Coming  into 
office  with  a  dismembered  Government  to  recon 
struct,  and  a  disconnected  and  hostile  people'  to 
reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism,  and  an 
elevated  comprehension  of  the  whole  country,  and 
its  varied  interests,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  to  so 
conduct  public  affairs  as  to  bring  it  back  again  to 
its  former  harmonious,  consolidated,  and  prosper 
ous  condition. 

"If  I  refer  to  this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because  New 
York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present  political 
divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  people.  All  her 
material  interests  are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial 
greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the  child  of  the 
American  Union.  She  has  grown  up  under  its  ma 
ternal  care,  and  been  fostered  by  its  paternal 
bounty ;  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union  dies,  the 
present  supremacy  of  New  York  may  perish  with 
it.  To  you,  therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  we 
look  for  a. restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between 
the  States — only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  means— aided  by  the  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God." 


Mr.  Lincoln  responded : 

"  MR.  MAYOR— It  is  with  feel-  At  New  York  City 
ings  of  deep  gratitude  that  I 
make  my  acknowledgments  for  the  reception  given 
me  in  the  great  commercial  City  of  New  York.  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  this  is  done  by  a  people 
who  do  not,  by  a  majority,  agree  with  me  in  politi 
cal  sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  because  in 
this  I  see  that,  for  the  great  principles  of  our  Gov 
ernment,  the  people  are  almost  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  your  Honor  has  thought  fit  to 
speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly,  as  I  suppose,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  agree  in  the  sentiments  ex 
pressed.  In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  1  am 
behind  no  man  in  the  nation.  In  the  wisdom  with 
which  to  conduct  the  affairs  tending  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  Union,  I  fear  that  too  great  confidence  may 
have  been  reposed  in  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  bring  a 
heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  ever  bring  me  to  willingly  consent  to  the  de 
struction  of  this  Uuion,  under  which  not  only  the 
great  commercial  City  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country,  acquired  its  greatness,  except  it  be  the  pur 
pose  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  formed.  I  un 
derstand  the  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
the  preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the 
ship  can  be  saved  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  it  fails  the  possibility  of  its 
preservation,  and  shall  cease  to  exist,  except  at  the 
risk  of  throwing  overboard  both  freight  and  passen 
gers.  So  long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  pros 
perity  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  be  preserved 
in  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
use  ail  my  powers  to  aid  in  its  perpetuation.  Again 
thanking  you  for  the  reception  given  me,  allow  me 
to  come  to  a  close." 

A  public  introduction  followed.  •  For  two 
hours  the  patient  crowd  passed  the  Presi 
dent,  each  person  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
in  the  hurried  salutation.  Many  had  a  word 
to  offer — to  all  of  which  the  Chief  Magis 
trate  replied  kindly.  Returning  to  the  "  As 
tor,"  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  leading  men 
of  the  City  and  State,  as  well  as  those  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Vice-President 
elect,  Mr.  Hamlin,  joined  the  President  here. 
During  the  evening  the  Opera  was  visited. 
His  appearance  in  the  stage-box  was  greeted 
by  a  perfect  fury  of  applause.  The  curtain 
lifted  and  the  chorus  came  forward,  while  two 
celebrated  singers  sang  the  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  to  the  chorus  of  which  the  audience 
added  its  shouts  of  approval.  u  Hail  Colum 
bia"  followed,  with  equal  popular  furore. 
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Un  l>atto  in  Maschera  was  for  the  moment  for 
gotten,  and  overwhelmed  in  the  crude  lyric. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera  the 
President  and  his  escort  returned  to  the 
"Astor,"  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  holding  a 

reception. 

We  may  turn    aside  to 

The  Vice-President,  recur  to  several  brief  ad 
dresses  made  by  Mr.  Ham- 
lin,  whose  journey  through  New  England  ex 
cited  numerous  popular  manifestations  at  the 
railway  stations.  At  Meriden,  in  Connecti 
cut,  he  said : 

"  We  may  disagree  some  what  in  our  polit 
ical  opinions,  but  we  could  have  but  one  opinion 
of  our  duty  to  that  country  to  which  we  owe  alle 
giance — an  allegiance  which  must  be  answered  by 
every  instinct  and  principle  of  manhood,  and,  if 
necessary,  with  our  lives.  I  think  I  know  something 
of  the  New  England  head  and  the  New  England 
heart.  I  think  I  know  that  they  are  earnestly  loyal 
to  our  Union  as  it  is,  [applause]  and  I  think  I  know, 
also,  that  that  head  and  that  heart  are  willing  to 
concede  to  all  Americans  every  constitutional 
right  to  -which  they  themselves  are  entitled." 
[Interrupted  by  an  Irishman  in  the  crowd,  who 
shouted  something  about  "  Sectionalism,"  "  Black 
Republicanism,"  "  Know-Nothingism,"  &c.]  Mr.  H. 
continued:  "We  welcome  the  outcast  and  the 
down  trodden  of  all  nations  to  our  shores  ;  from  the 
hovels  of  Ireland,  from  the  mines  of  England,  from 
the  vassal  fields  of  France — only  demanding  in  re 
turn,  that  when  they  have  come,  and  joined  us  in 
this  grand  triumph  of  self-government,  they  shall  be 
true  and  loyal  American  citizens!  We  only  ask, 
only  intend  to  ask,  that  all  who  are  born  beneath 
the  benignant  folds  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  all 
who  adopt  that  flag  as  the  standard  of  their  choice, 
shall  be  loyal  to  the  idea  it  typifies,  and, 'in  that 
loyalty,  discharge  all  their  obligations." 

At  Hartford  a  large  crowd  awaited  his  ar 
rival.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  made  a  brief 
speech  of  welcome,  to  which  Mr.  Harnlin 
responded,  expressing  -the  strongest  Union 
sentiment  and  devotion  to  the  country's  sole 
good.  At  New  Haven  it  was  estimated  that 
ten  thousand  persons  were  at  the  railway 
depot,  in  anticipation  of  his  passage  through 
the  place.  This  assemblage  he  addressed, 
expressing  his  gratification  at  meeting  such 
a  vast  auditory.  He  had  been  gratified  at 
meeting  large  numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens 
all  along  his  route — from  the  rural  towns, 
where  quiet  and  plenty  are ;  from  busy  villa 


ges,  where  the  spindles  hum,  and  the  din  of 
machinery  tell  of  thrift  and  enterprise ;  from 
the  larger  cities  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
towards  which  flow  the  tributary  streams  of 
this  industry — from  all  his  points  of  travel, 
had  come  forth  to  greet  him,  a  true,  strong- 
hearted  people,  inspired  with  devotion  to 
a  common  cause  and  a  common  inheritance. 
Pie  accepted  these  ovations  gratefully,  but  as 
no  homage  to  any  man.  Men  are  lost  sight 
of  in  crises  like  these ;  they  are  as  unimport 
ant  as  the  lightest  atoms  that  float  in  the  at 
mosphere.  It  was  devotion  to  common  prin 
ciples  that  brought  them  together — the  great 
principles  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic, 
now  represented  in  the  nation  by  that  great 
and  good  man,  whom  the  people  had  elevat 
ed  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  any 
people  on  earth — Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi 
nois  !  [  Long--  continued  cheering,  which 
threatened  to  be  irrepressible.]  The  speaker 
concluded  with  the  assurance  that  the  Union, 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  as  it  now  is,  must 
and  would  be  perpetuated,  and  handed  down 
as  a  blessed  legacy  to  future  generations. 

On  the  morning  of  Thurs 
day  Mr.  Lincoln  departed  in  New  Jersey. 
from  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  The  Common 
Council  of  Jersey  City  escorted  him  to  New 
Jersey's  soil.  He  was  there  greeted  with 
a  salvo  of  artillery,  and  an  immense  audience 
awaited  his  appearance  at  the  great  railway 
depot,  which  was  gayly  decorated  for  the  oc 
casion,  while,  outside,  a  distinguishing  fea 
ture  of  the  morning  was  the  immense  display 
of  colors  made  by  the  British  steamers  (Cu- 
nard's)  as  they  lay  at  their  clock  adjoining 
the  depot.  The  President  was  received  in 
the  depot  by  Hon.  William  H.  Dayton,  who 
saluted  him  as  follows : 

"MR.  LINCOLN, — In  the  absence  of  the  Governor, 
and  acting  by  his  authority  and  as  his  substitute,  I 
give  you  a  welcome  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Welcome,  sir,  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  citi 
zens.  We  may  not  hope  to  equal  in  the  demonstra 
tion  of  our  attention  that  magnificent  ovation  which 
has  accompanied  your  journey  hitherto  ;  but,  in  cor 
diality  of  greeting,  we  are  second  to  none.  We  de 
sire  to  testify  to  you,  sir,  our  sincere  respect  and 
high  appreciation  of  your  present  character  and 
your  public  position-*-to  assure  you  of  the  loyalty, 
the  unwavering  loyalty,  of  this  people  to  the  laws 
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and  to  the  Constitution,  [great  cheering,]  and  to 
pledge  to  you  our  sympathy  and  support  in  all  right- 
'jTul  measures  tending  to  the  great  interests  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  of 
these  States.  We  desire  to  live  in  harmony  with  our 
brethren  as  a  whole,  doing  justice  to  all,  and  asking 
only  what  is  fair  and  rightful ;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I 
do  not  tread  upon  doubtful  or  forbidden  ground 
•when  I  say  they  prefer  one  country,  one  flag,  one 
destiny.  Upon  you,  sir,  upon  whom  so  much  de 
pends,  they  feel  they  may  rely  for  that  first  great  ele 
ment  of  success,  rectitude  of  intentions.  Let  me  add 
only,  in  conclusion,  that,  burdened  as  you  will  be 
•with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  Government, 
this  community  will  follow  you  to  the  capital  with 
their  best  wishes,  their  fondest  hopes,  and  their 
earnest  prayers."  [Great  cheering.] 

The  President  returned  a  brief  reply,  which 
excited  the  audience  agreeably. 

At  Newark  his  reception  was  very  enthu 
siastic.  Leaving  the  cars  at  the  first  station 
in  the  city,  he  proceeded  through  the  princi 
pal  streets  to  the  farther  station.  Along  the 
entire  route  the  streets  and  houses  were  lined 
with  people,  who  cheered  as  he  passed. 

At   Trenton    the   crowd 
At  Treiitou.  was  unexpectedly  large.  Mr. 

Lincoln  was. welcomed  by 
the  Mayor  in  a  neat  speech,  and  was  escorted, 
by  the  local  military,  to  the  State-House, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  a  speech  marked  by  much  elo 
quence  and  fitness.  To  it  the  President  thus 
replied : 

"MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SENATE 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY — I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of  which  I  have 
been  the^object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place 
that  New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  the 
early  Revolutionary  struggle,  few  of  the  State^ 
among  the  old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle-fields 
of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jer 
sey.  May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood,  the  earli 
est  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a 
small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  mem 
bers  have  ever  seen, '  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.' 
I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  bat 
tle-fields  and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  coun 
try,  and  none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination 
so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jer 
sey.  The  crossing  of  the  river — the  contest  with  the 
Hessians — the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time — 
all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than  any 
single  Revolutionary  event ;  and  you  all  know,  for 


you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions 
last  'longer  than  any  others.  I  recollect  thinking 
then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  more  than  common  that  those  men 
struggled  for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that 
thing  which  they  struggled  for — that  something  even 
more  than  National  Independence — that  something 
that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of 
the  world  to  all  time  to  come — I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  shall  be  perpetuated  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  original  idea  for  which  that  strug 
gle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I 
shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  this,  His  almost  chosen  people,  for 
perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle.  You 
give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  dis 
tinction  of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed 
of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magis 
trate,  did  not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand 
nevertheless,  that  they  came  forward  here  to 
greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
United  Sates — as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
meet  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  repre 
sentative  man  of  the  nation,  united  by  a  purpose  to 
perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
As  such,  I  accept  this  reception  more  gratefully  than 
I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  tendered  to  me  as 
an  individual, 

The  Assembly,  after  being  introduced  to 
the  Speaker,  and  received  by  him  in  a  proper 
manner,  was  addressed  as  follows : 

"  MR.  SPEAKER  AND  GENTLEMEN — I  have  just  en 
joyed  the  honor  of  a  reception  by  the  other  branch 
of  this  Legislature,  and  I  return  to  you  and  them  my 
thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  have  given,  through  their  chosen  representa 
tives,  to  me,  as  the  representative,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates.  1  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the 
demonstrations  of  respect  with  which  I  have  been 
greeted.  I  think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  understand 
myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom 
differ  in  opinion  from  those  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
This  manifestation  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  by 
me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  You, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this  is  a  time  when 
the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe- 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  affairs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  readily  see 
why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I 
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shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I 
should  avail  myself  of  all  the  information  and  all  the 
time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when  the  time 
arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  the  ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and 
safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no  occasion  to 
swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem 
most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South, 
and  the  whole  country.  I  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good 
temper — certainly  no  malice  towards  any  section. 
I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The 
man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  I  am — none  who  would  do  more  to  preserve 
it.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly."  [Here  the  audience  broke  out  into  cheers 
so  loud  and  long  that  for  some  moments  it  was  im 
possible  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice.]  He  con 
tinued  :  "  And  if  I  do  my  duty,  and  do  right,  you  will 
sustain  me,  will  you  not  ?  Received,  as  I  am,  by  the 
members  of  a  Legislature,  the  majority  of  whom  do 
not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I  trust 
that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the 
ship  of  State  through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by 
perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer  attack  now, 
there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voy 
age." 

A  magnificent  collation 

At  Philadelphia.  was  served  at  the  "  Trenton 
House,"  after  which  the 
train  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  The  recep 
tion  at  the  "  Quaker  City"  was  worthy  its 
old-time  hospitality  and  patriotic  ardor. 
The  President  was  escorted  to  the  '•  Conti 
nental  Hotel"  by  the  Mayor,  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  Committees  of  the 
Kew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Legislatures  ; 
while  a  fine  body  of  mounted  police,  and.  a 
troop  of  dragoons  served  as  a  body  guard. 
The  streets  were  thronged,  and  great  enthu 
siasm  prevailed.  From  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  he  was  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
replied  in  a  manner  which  gave  special  satis 
faction,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Mayor's  address,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  SIR— In  behalf  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  its  citizens,  who,  with  common  respect  for 
their  Chief  Magistrate-elect,  have  greeted  your  ar 
rival,  I  tender  you  the  hospitality  of  this  city.  I  do 
this  as  the  official  representative  of  ninety  thousand 
hearths,  around  which  dwell  six  hundred  thousand 
'  people,  firm  and  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Union  ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  withheld,  that  there 
are  but  few  of  these  firesides  whose  cheer  is  not 
straitened  and  darkened  by  the  calamitous  cor.litiou 


of  our  country.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  are 
heartily  weary  and  sick  of  the  selfish  schemes  and 
wily  plots  of  mere  politicians,  who  bear  no  more 
relation  to  true  statesmanship  than  do  the  barnacles 
which  incrust  the  ship  to  the  master  who  stands  by 
thfe  helm.  Your  fellow-countrymen  look  to  you  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  true  statesmanship  and  unal 
loyed  patriotism  may,  with  God's  blessing,  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  this  distracted  land.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  your  short  stay  precludes  that 
intercourse  with  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  me 
chanics,  and  other  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  which 
might  afford  you  a  clear  discernment  of  their  great 
interests.  And,  sir,  it  could  not  be  other  than  grate 
ful  to  yourself  to  have  the  opportunity  of  communi 
cating  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  in  those  his 
toric  walls  where  the  comprehensive  intellects,  and 
the  liberal,  disinterested  virtues  of  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  States,  over 
whicli  you  have  been  called  upon  to  preside." 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  : 

"  MR.  MAYOR  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OP  PHILADEL 
PHIA — I  appear  before  you  to  make  no  lengthy 
speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  The 
reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me, 
the  man,  the  individual,  but  to  the  man  who  tempo 
rarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the  majesty 
of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  cir 
cumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  portion  of  our  fel 
low-citizens  do  not  point  us  to  anything  in  which 
they  are  being  injured,  or  are  about  to  be  injured; 
for  which  reason  I  have  felt  all  the  while  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of 
the  country  at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be 
those  who  differ  with  me  upon  this  subject,  they 
have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difficulty  that 
exists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic 
may  not  do  considerable  harm ;  that  it  has  done  ' 
such  I  do  not  deny.  The  hope  that  has  been  ex 
pressed  by  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore 
peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is 
most  worthy  of  him  ;  and  happy  indeed  will  I  be  if 
I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre 
mendous  cheering.]  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  I  bring  to  the  work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether 
I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart,  will  be  for 
future  times  to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to 
speak  of  details  of  plans  now  ;  I  shall  speak  officially 
next  Monday  week,  if  ever.  If  I  should  not  speak 
then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  1  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  forme  to  do  so  now.  When 
I  do  speak,  I  shall  take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best 
calculated  to  restore  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity 
to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
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nation,  and  the  liberty  of  these 
At  Philadelphia.          States  and  these  people.    Your 

worthy  Mayor  has  expressed 
the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  con 
venient  for  me  to  remain  with  your  city  long  enough 
to  consult  your  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  or,  as 
it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within 
the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and  adopt 
ed.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you,  and 
your  Mayor,  that  I  had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  a.nd 
upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I  shall  do 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy 
and  most  sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  anything  that 
does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All  my  political 
warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that 
come  forth  from  these  sacred  walls:  May  my  right 
hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those 
teachings.  Fellow-citizens,  now  allow  me  to  bid 
you  good-night.5' 

A  levee  was  held  in-  the  evening,  at  which 
the  crowd  was  excessive.  On  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  President  attended  upon  the 
ceremony  of  a  flag-raising  over  the  old  "  Hall 
of  Independence."  At  an  early  hour  the  entire 
vicinity  was  crowded.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
President  was  escorted  to  the  Hall,  where  he 
was  received  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  who 
warmly  welcomed  him  to  its  venerable  walls 
in  the  hour  of  national  peril  and  distress, 
when  the  great  work  achieved  by  the  wisdom 
-and  patriotism  of  our  fathers  seemed  threat 
ened  with  instant  ruin.  Mr.  Lincoln  respond 
ed  as  follows : 

"MB.  CurLEB — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at 
finding  myself  standing  here,  in  this  place,  where 
were  collected  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the  de 
votion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  the  institu 
tions  under  which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  sug 
gested  to  me  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  politi 
cal  sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  senti 
ments  which  originated  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often 
pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by 
the  men  who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have 
pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that 
4.J  ' 


Independence.  I  have  often  in 
quired  of  myself  what  great  At  Philadelphia, 
principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not 
the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from 
the  mother  land  ;  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the 
world  for  all  future  time.  JCheers.]  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  a  senti 
ment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon 
this  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save 
it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will 
be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved 
without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say 
I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur 
render  it.  Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  war. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
such  a  course,  and  I  may  say,  in  advance,  that  there 
will  be  no  blood  shed  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the 
Government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in 
self-defence. 

"  My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech, 
and  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word 
when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was  merely  to  do 
something  towards  raising  the  flag.  I  may,  there 
fore,  have  said  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  No, 
no.']  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to 
live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
to  die  by." 

Great  excitement  followed  this  heart-ex 
pression  of  the  President.  Its  ardor  touched 
all  hearts,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  followed. 
The  ceremony  of  the  flag-raising  followed. 
Proceeding  to  the  platform  erected  in  front 
of  the  State-House,  he  appeared  to  the  mul-1 
titude,  to  be  welcomed  with  deafening 
cheers.  The  President  was  invited,  in  a 
short  and  appropriate  speech,  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Select  Council,  to.  raise  the 
flag.  The  occasion  agaiB  awakened  the  spirit 
of  '76.  He  was  grateful  for  such  an  occasion 
to  honor  his  country's  flag.  He  alluded  to 
the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars,  saying  that 
the  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people, 
each  star  adding  to  its  prosperity.  The  fu 
ture  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  together, 
reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country,  and  the 
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principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  whenever  we 
do  put  a  new  star  upon  our  banner,  it  shall 
be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  "be  dimmed  by  the 
horrors  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the  con 
tentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go 
on  to  extend  the  area  of  our  usefulness,  add 
star  upon  star,  until  their  light  shall  shine 
over  five  hundred  millions  of  a  free  and 
happy  people. 

This  fine  sentiment  called  forth  a  tremen 
dous  outburst  of  applause.  The  President 
then  threw  off  his  over-coat  in  a  manner 
which  so  indubitably  indicated  his  early  ed 
ucation  to  hard  work,  as  to  create  much 
pleasant  remark.  A  prayer  was  then  offered, 
a  gun  was  fired,  when,  hand  over  hand,  the 
President  raised  the  National  ensign  to  the 
staff — the  new  ensign  of  thirty  -four  Stars. 
The  vast  audience  shouted  its  gratification 
until  very  hoarseness  induced  silence. 

At  half-past  nine  the  on- 

At  Harri.Hburg.  ward  journey  was  resumed. 
.Under  an  escort  of  the 
State  Legislative  Committee,  he  visited  Har- 
risburg,  accompanied  also  by  a  large  number 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  State.  At 
various  places  along  the  route  demonstra 
tions  were  made,  and  brief  speeches  were  re 
turned.  At  Harrisburg  the  reception  was 
unusually  imposing.  The  town  was  gayly 
decorated  with  American  flags,  guns  were 
fired,  and  every  manifestation  of  pleasure  ex 
hibited.  The  President  was  escorted  by 
Governor  Curtin  to  the  hotel  in  a  barouche 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  accompanied  also 
by  a  fine  military  garde  de  corps.  Arriving 
at  the  hotel,  from  its  balcony  he  was  pub 
licly  welcomed  to  the  Capital  by  the  Govern 
or  in  a  very  cordial  and  personal  manner, 
to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  responded,  reciprocat 
ing  the  feelings  expressed,  of  anxiety  for  the 
country,  trusting  that  a  resort  to  arms  never 
would  become  necessary.  In  his  efforts  to 
avert  that  unspeakable  calamity,  the  people 
mtist  sustain  him.  He  brought  to  the  respon 
sibilities  ol  his  peculiar  trusts  an  earnest 
heart  and  willing  hands,  and  if  he  failed  it 
should  be  from  no. lack  of  exertion  on  his 
own  part. 

At  the  Legislative  Halls  he  was  thus  ad 
dressed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  : 


"  HONORED  SIR — In  behalf  of 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  I  At  Harrisburg. 
welcome  you  to  the  Capitol  of 
the  State.  We  deem  it  a  peculiar  privilege,  and  a 
happy  omen,  that  while  on  the  way  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  you  have  been  called 
at  this  momentous  period  of  our  national  history,  we 
are  favored  by  your  presence  at  the  seat  of  our  Gov 
ernment  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  whom  rests  so  large  a  share  of  the  responsi 
bility  of  your  nomination  and  election  to  the  Pres 
idency,  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before 
you,  and  are  fully  prepared'  to  sustain  your  admin 
istration  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  existed  prior  to  the 
election  as  to  the  political  questions  involved  in  the 
canvass,  they,  as  law-abiding,  Constitution,  Union- 
loving  people,  have  no  differences  now.  There  is  no 
difference  among  them  as  to  your  right  to  claim  their 
duty,  and  they  will  render  you  support  accordingly. 
Here,  to-day,  are  assembled  men  of  all  parties  and 
shades  of  opinion  to  welcome  and  honor  the  Consti 
tutionally-chosen  President  of  the  Union.  Nor  have 
we  viewed  with  indifference  the  recent  public  ex 
pressions  of  your  views  on  a  subject  closely  affecting 
the  material  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  is  not 
only  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Government,  while 
providing  for  revenue  by  a  tariff,  so  to  regulate  the 
duties  as  will  afford  protection  to  the  industrial  in 
terests  of  the  country.  Your  recent  expressions, 
therefore,  as  to  the  true  policy  of  the  Government, 
have  afforded  profound  satisfaction.  Deeply  im 
pressed  with  the  honor  of  your  visit  at  this  interest 
ing  time,  we  pray  God  that  you,  whom  the  people 
have  elevated  to  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  to 
whom  they  have  largely  confided  their  highest  in 
terests,  hopeful  of  beneficent  results  from  wise  and 
just  measures,  may  not  disappoint  them  ;  and  they 
trust  that  such  will  signalize  your  administra 
tion." 

On  the  part  of  the  House,  its  Speaker  ex 
tended  the  hand  in  a  heartfelt  welcome, 
pledging  the  devotion  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws.  Penn 
sylvania,  though  always  ready  for  peace, 
stands  ready  to  pledge  both  men  and  money 
to  sustain  the  Government,  if  need  be,  to  en 
force  the  laws.  In  conclusion,  he  said  the 
people  had  only  one  wish,  one  prayer,  and 
that  was  for  the  success  of  the  Administra 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  Union. 

To  these  significant  addresses  Mr.  Lincoln 
responded : 
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"I  appear  before  you  only  for 
At  Harrisburg.  a  very  few  brief  remarks,  in 

response  to  what  has  been  said 
to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception, 
and  the  generous  words  in  which  support  has  been 
promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great 
Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming  support  it  re 
cently  gave,  not  to  me  personally,  but  the  cause, 
which  I  think  a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact,  per 
haps  we  should  say — that  I,  for  the  first  time,  appear 
at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl 
vania  upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
in  connection  with  that  beloved  anniversary  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  this  country.  I  have  al 
ready  gone  through  one  exceedingly  interesting 
scene  this  morning  in  the  cei-emonies  atPhiledelphia. 
Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I  was, 
for  the  first  time,  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing 
in  Old  Independence  Hall  [enthusiastic  cheering,] 
to  have  a  few  words  addressed  to  me  there,  and 
opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing, 
with  much  regret,  that  I  had  not  more  time  to 
express  something  of  my  own  feelings, '  excited 
by  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give 
shape  to  the  feelings  that  had  been  really  the 
feelings  of  my  whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends 
there  had  provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the  coun 
try.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given 
the  honor  of  raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff. 
And  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its 
place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm  ;  when, 
according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled, 
and  it  flaunted  gloriously  to  the  wind  without  an  ac 
cident,  in  the  bright  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning, 
I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was  in  the  entire 
success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at  least  something 
of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  Nor  could  I  help 
feeling  then,  as  I  often  have  felt,  in  the  whole  of 
that  proceeding,  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument. 
I  had  not  provided  the  flag,  I  had  not  made  the  ar 
rangements  for  elevating  it  to  its  place.  I  had 
applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble 
strength  in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I 
was  in  th£  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it, 
and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our 
country,  may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  gloriously. 
[  Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  continued  cheering.  ] 
I  recur.for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  ut- 
tered'at  the  hotel  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  military  support  which  the  General 
Government  may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To  guard 
against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It 
is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate 


the  possibility  that  a  necessity  may  arise  in 
this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm. 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  man 
ifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force 
here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  here 
to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while 
I  make  these  acknowledgments,  I  desire  to  repeat, 
in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction, 
that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no 
use  for  them  ;  that  it  will  never  become  their  duty 
to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed 
fraternal  blood.  I  promise  that,  so  far  as  I  may 
have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any  wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no 
fault  of  mine.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one 
of  your  honored  speakers  to  some  remark  recently 
made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  especial  interests  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  wish  only 
to  say  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few  remarks 
which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  care 
fully  worded.  I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so. 
I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add  to  them  or  sub 
tract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they 
stand,  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have 
an  expression  from  you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania, 
significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you.  And 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you 
again  my  most  sincere  thanks.1' 

The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  usual  reception,  in          The  Hegira. 
which  all  classes  of  citizens 
mingled.     Retiring,    at .  six  o'clock,   to  his 
private   apartment,   the  President-elect   was 
soon  on  a  special  train,  disguised  in  a  Scotch 
plaid  cap  and  cloak,  en  route  for  Washington, 
where  he  arrived  safely  Saturday  morning, 
to  be  received  at  the  depot  by  a  few  friends 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  his  unceremonious 
movement. 

This  *'  flight  by  night,  at  the  time,  created 
a  most  remarkable  excitement,  even  for  a 
people  accustomed  to  surprises;  and  the  va 
rious  stories  afloat  as  to  the  cause — the  widely 
differing  opinions  as  to  the  judiciousness  of 
the  step — the  sarcasm  and  joke  which  grew 
out  of  it  at  the  President's  expense,  served 
for  a  seven  days'  wonder. 

Without  recurring  to  the  many  inventions 
of  the  reporters  and  letter-writers,  we  may 
simply  state  that  the  step  was  taken  by  ad 
vice  of  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward.  Bal 
timore  had  resolved  to  receive  the  President 
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courteously ;  but  it  was  as- 
ihe  Hegira.  certained  that  some  of  the 

most  vicious  elements  of 
that  turbulent  city  had  been  incited  by  unprin 
cipled  men  to  raise  a  mob  on  the  occasion  of 
his  appearance — at  once  endangering  life  and 
the  city's  honor.  To  avoid  this,  and  frustrate 
whatever  plans  for  mischief  might  have  been 
matured,  were  the  secret  of  that  precipitate 
movement.  There  wras  neither  courage  nor  a 
want  of  it  shown  in  the  step..  It  was  one  of  pru 
dence  merely;  and,  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  public,  at  the  time,  thought  the  Presi 
dent  should  have  gone  through  the  Baltimore 
reception  because  of  the  threatened  danger,  it 
soon  was  felt  that  his  course  had  been  one  of 
wisdom.  The  violent  tone  of  the  Baltimore 
papers  of  "  Southern "  proclivities  guve  the 
friends  of  the  President  good  reason  to  feel 
that  he  had  escaped  humiliation,  if  not  injury, 
at  the  hands  of  his  implacable  political  ene 
mies.* 

Mr.  Lincoln's  unexpected  advent  at  the 
Capitol  took  all  by  surprise.  Preparations 
on  a  large  scale  had  been  made  for  his  recep 
tion  ;  the  Mayor  had  written  -an  address  of 
congratulation  and  welcome ;  the  military 
had  prepared  new  uniforms  and  reburnished 
their  arms ;  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
in  for  an  early  adjournment,  and  the  "  coming 
man"  was  the  theme  of  general  remark.  All 
preconcerted  arrangements  were*  frustrated, 
for  he  came  in  their  midst  an  unheralded  and 
unexpected  guest.  When  it  became  known 
that  he  was  in  the  city,  his  hotel  was 


*  The  Albany  Evening  Journal  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  for  the 
President's  assassination,  of  which  a  well-known  de 
tective  had  been  apprised.  Its  plan  embraced  a  riot 
at  Baltimore,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential  train, 
during  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  stabbed  or  shot. 
This  account  was  understood  to  have  been  furnished 
by  Frederick  A.  Seward,  who  was  the  special  mes 
senger  sent  from  Washington  to  arrange  for  the 
night  flight.  The  New  York  Times  repeated  this 
story,  only  adding  to  its  exciting  detail  by  asserting 
that  eminent  statesmen,  bankers,  and  others,  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination. 
"Without  presuming  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility 
of  this  reputed  conspiracy,  we  think  a  sufficient 
apology — if  such  were  needed — for  the  incognito  en 
trance  to  the  Capital  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  acted  by  advice  of  General  Scott. 


thronged — all  anxious  for  a 
word  with  him  who  was  to  ^&  Hegira. 

direct  the  destiny  of  the  Re 
public,  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  he  remained 
in  private  to  all  visitors.  At  eleven  o'clock,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Seward,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  surprise  of  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  was  great ;  but  he  gave 
his  successor  a  very  cordial  greeting.  The 
Cabinet  being  in  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed 
into  its  chamber,  to  the  surprise  and  the  de 
light  of  its  members.  A  call  was  made  upon 
General  Scott,  but  the  veteran  was  not  on 
duty.  Thus,  dispensing  with  all  formality, 
the  Republican  President  set  a  good  example 
of  Republican  simplicity  of  manners  and 
kindness. 

During  the  day  he  received  visitors  freely. 
All  partisan  feeling  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  Democrats  vied  with  Republicans  in 
their  really  genial  welcome.  Only  the  ex 
treme  Southern  men  stood  aloof;  they  had 
no  word  of  welcome  for  a  man  who,  it  was 
felt,  would  rule  without  fear,  and  prove 
faithful  to  his  oath  to  sustain  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

In  the  evening,  by  appointment,  Mr.  Lin 
coln  received  the  "  Peace  Congress"  members. 
The  entire  body  wras  presented  to  him,  and  a 
cordial  hour  passed  in  an  informal  greeting. 
After  the  interview,  the  President  was  called 
upon  to  confront  the  ladies  of  Washington, 
who  had  congregated  in  the  parlors  of  the 
hotel  to  be  introduced  to  a  man  of  whose 
ugliness  of  feature  and  ungainliness  of  form 
they  had  heard  so  much.  Mr.  Lincoln  re 
ceived  them  in  a  manner  at  once  graceful  and 
possessed.  This  closed  his  first  day  at  the 
Capital.  Thereafter  he  was  to  enter  upon 
the  thorny  field  of  Administration.  A  Cabi 
net  was  to  be  chosen,  Ministers  to  be  selected, 
a  settled  policy  to  be  drawn  out  of  that  fear 
ful  distraction.  The  brief  interval  of  ten 
days,  prior  to  his  inauguration,  was  to  be 
among  the  most  trying  of  his  experience  ;  for 
the  claims  of  persons  to  posts  of  honor — the 
rights  of  sections — the  harmonization  of  con 
flicting  interests — the  disposition  of  places 
demanding  a  peculiar  fitness — all  were  among 
those  minor  annoyances  of  administration 
which  rendered  the  yoke  anything  but  easy  to 
bear. 
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FEBRUARY      15TH. 


Financial  Condition  of 
the  Treasury. 


THE  financial  condition 
of  the  National  Treasury,  in 
the  early  part  of  February, 
was  such  as  to  excite  no  little  uneasiness  in 
the  mind  of  the  Secretary.  Of  the  twenty- 
million  loan  authorized  the  previous  June, 
but  a  little  more  than  seven  millions  had  been 
taken.  Mr.  Cobb's  financiering  had  shaken 
the  credit  of  Government  so  far,  that  its  paper 
not  only  no  longer  commanded  a  premium, 
nor  even  touched  par,  but  was  only  disposed 
of  at  ruinous  rates.  The  act  authorizing  the 
loan  restricted  its  sales  at  par,  and  capitalists 
refused  to  take  it.  This  refusal  left  the  de 
partment  nearly  bankrupt,  at  the  moment 
of  Mr.  Cobb's  withdrawal,  "  to  lend  the  force 
of  his  great  financial  genius  to  the  construc 
tion  of  a  new  Government."  He  assumed  the 
keys  of  a  plethoric  chest — he  left  the  keys  "of 
an  empty  one. 

Mr.  Dix,  upon  assuming  charge  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  set  about  recuperating 
its  exhausted  finances.  He  was  chosen  for 
his  fitness.  In  that  hour  of  calamity,  it  be 
hooved  the  President  to  call  to  his  side  men 
of  reputation  for  integrity,  who  would,  in 
Borne  degree,  restore  the  confidence  of  an  out 
raged  people.  Devotion  to  "  Southern  inter 
ests"  had  ruined  his  Administration,  and  he 
could  only  save  his  memory  from  being  writ 
ten  Odious  by  rising  above  a  partisan's  ambi 
tion  at  the  last  hour..  Mr.  Dix,  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  Northern  sentiment,  and  having 
the  confidence  of  the  magnates  of  Wall 
street,  was  a  wise  choice ;  and  if  the  brief  pe 
riod  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  would  not  allow 
of  a  full  restoration  of  public  credit,  it  would, 
at  least,  permit  him  to  stay  the  decline  which 
threatened  a  fatal  issue. 


The  Twenty-five 
Million  Loan. 


January  18th  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  an  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  Treas 
ury,  and  asked  for  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  to  meet  the  wants  of  Government  up 
to  June.  February  1st,  Mr.  S.  introduced,  in 
the  House,  his  Loan  bill,  calling  for  twenty- 
five  millions.  The  representations  made,  and 
the  good  management  used,  crowded  the  bill 
through  without  delay.  February  2d  it  went 
to  the  Senate,  which  returned  it  to  the  House 
slightly  modified.  A  conference  soon  con 
summated  its  final  passage,  but  it  did  not  re 
ceive  the  President's  signature  until  Feb.  9th. 

Pending  its  passage,  Mr.  Dix  had  addressed 
the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States,  advising 
that  the  Legislatures  should  endorse  the  loan 
to  the  exte*nt  of  the  special  deposits  held  by 
them  of  the  surplus  fund.  To  this  propo 
sition  several  States  answered  promptly — the 
loyal-hearted  Ohio  being  first.  She,  holding 
$2,097,000  of  that  fund,  would  guarantee  the 
Government  loan  to  that  amount.  Pennsyl 
vania  next  voted  to  endorse  for  her  quota 
—$2,800,000.  These  endorsements  were  not, 
however,  accepted  by  'the  terms  of  the  act — 
hence  the  loan  went  forth  offering  only  the 
Government's  faith  as  security.  This  so  far 
weakened  the  prospect  for  favorable  bids,  that 
Mr.  Dix  sought  to  obtain  a  special  act  author 
izing  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  State 
guarantees,  to  the  extent  of  the  eight  millions 
first  to  be  put  on  the  market.  In  possession 
of  these,  he  felt  that  the  offers  would  be  of  a 
very  satisfactory  character.  He  communi 
cated  his  wishes  in  the  matter  to  Mr.  Sher 
man,  under  date  of  February  12th,  in  the 
following  exhibit: 
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The  Secretary's 
Exhibit. 


"  SIK — I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  press 
ing  demands  on  the  Treasury, 
and  to  suggest  the  only  mode  of  meeting  them  with 
out  seriously  impairing  the  public  credit.  The  lia 
bilities  due  and  to  fall  due  before  the  4th  of  March 
next,  are  as  follows : 

For  the  State  Department $  101 ,868 

For  the  Interior  Department 1 ,302,327 

For  the  War  Department , ..  1,521,131 

For  the  Navy  Department 1^560,000 

For  the  Post-Office  Department 700,000 

For  Requisitions  on  War  and  Navy  Depart 
ments,  not  complied  with 1,853,000 

Treasury    Notes    falling   due    before  4th 

March 1,803,000 

For  Treasury  Department 501 ,423 

For  Light-House  Board 73,220 

For  Fishing  Bounties 485,522 

NOTE. — These  are  the  round  numbers,  making  a  total  of 
$9,901,118. 

"  The  accruing  revenue  will,  it  is  estimated,  net 
about  $1,900,000  of  the  amount,  leaving  but  eight 
millions  to  be  borrowed. 

"  There  is  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  draft  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  but  little  more  than 
half  a  million,  and  there  are  requisitions  in  the 
Treasury  Department  amounting  to  nearly  ten  mil 
lions  of  dollars  unanswered.  In  the  present  con 
dition  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to 
borrow  the  money  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Treasury,  unless  at  a  discount  which  would  seriously 
impair  the  public  debt,  without  some  pledge  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  faith  of  the  Government. 
Several  of  the  States,  in  accordance  with  a  sugges 
tion  contained  in  my  letter  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  of  the  18th  January  last,  have 
offered  to  superadd  the  pledge  of  their  faith  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  redemption  of  any  bonds 
it  may  issue,  to  the  amount  of  the  public  moneys 
deposited  with  them,  respectively,  for  safe  keeping, 
under  the  act  of  23d  June,  1836. 

"  If  Congress  will  authorize  these  offers  to  be  ac 
cepted,  the  money  required  to  meet  the  liabilities 
due  and  to  fall  due  before  the  4th  of  March  can  be 
obtained  at  par.  'If  the  authority  is  not  granted,  I 
am  satisfied  it  can  only  be  procured  on  terms  which 
would  be  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the  Gov 
ernment,  and  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to 
its  credit.  I  should  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  loan 
exceeding  $2,000,000,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
amount  would  be  required  to  meet  the  redemption 
of  Treasury  notes  to  fall  due  before  the  4th  of 
March.  There  would  be  due  on  that  day  about 
$6,000,000  to  public  creditors,  whose  demands  could 
not  remain  unsatisfied  without  subjecting  them  to 
most  serious  inconveniences,  and  in  some  cases  to 
serious  losses. 


"  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  them  and  to  the 
country,  by  making  this  exhibit  of  the  public  wants, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  only  mode  by  which,  in  my 
judgment,  they  can  be  met  without  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and 
individuals  to  whom  it  is  indebted.  The  short  time 
to  elapse  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  renders  it  indispensable  that  I  should 
advertise  for  a  loan  on  the  13th  or  14th  inst.,  at  the 
farthest. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"JOHN  A.  DIX, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."11 

Mr.  Sherman  immediately  introduced  a 
bill  covering  the  acceptance  of  the  guaran 
tees,  when  Garnett,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia, 
refused,  by  his  objection,  to  allow  the  intro 
duction  of  the  resolution  of  enactment.  His 
wrords  and  demeanor  were  violent.  He  said : 
"After  the  recent  declaration  of  war  by 
the  President-elect  of  the  United  States, 
[referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Indianapolis 
speech— see  page  373,]  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  interpose  every  obstacle  to  the  tyrannical 
and  military  despotism  now  about  to  be  in 
augurated. "  Mr.  Dix  again  wrote,  under 
date  of  February  13th,  to  warn  the  Commit 
tee  of  what  must  be  the  result  of  the  refusal 
to  sanction  the  acceptance  of  the  State  guar 
antees.  He  said : 

"  SIR — It  is  indispensable  that 
I  should  give  to-day  notice  of 
a  loan  of  $8,000,000,  in  order 
that  the  Government  may  be  in  funds  to  meet  indis 
pensable  payments  on  the  1st  proximo. 

"  The  obstacles  unexpectedly  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  your  Committee 
yesterday,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  the  guar 
antee  proffered  by  several  of  the  States,  compel  me 
reluctantly  to  ask  for  the  loan  on  the  usual  terms  ; 
for,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
should  it  continue,  I  fear  there  must  be  a  loss  of 
$800,000.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  however, 
instead  of  calling  for  $2,000,000,  as  I  suggested  in 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  llth  ins-t.,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  ask  for  $8,000,000,  reserving  the  right  of 
declining  to  accept  bids  which  may  be  deemed  dis 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  and  taking  the 
chance  of  a  favorable  change  in  the  political  con 
dition  of  the  country  within  the  next  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  proposals  for  the  loan  will  be  re 
ceived.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  Loan 
bill,  under  which  I  ask  for  proposals,  was  not  pre 
sented  for  the  approval  of  the  President  until  the 
8th  inst. ;  and  that,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Saturday,  there 
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was  not  a  quorum  of  your  Com 
mittee  to  act  on  the  bill  report 
ed    yesterday,   accepting    the 
guarantee  of  the  States. 

"  I  advert  to  these  circumstances  to  exonerate  my 
self  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities  pressing  upon  the 
Treasury  from  any  want  of  diligence  on  my  part. 
Your  Committee,  I  believe,  all  understand  that  more 
than  five  millions  of  Treasury  notes  have  been  re 
deemed  out  of  the  current  revenues,  and  that  about 
two  millions  more  fall  due  before  the  4th  of  March, 
less  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  for  public  dues,  mak 
ing  nearly  the  eight  millions  now  required  to  meet 
the  public  wants  before  that  day  ;  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs 
is  paid  in  Treasury  notes  due  at  a  future  day ;  and 
that  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasury 
arises  from  the  operation  of  a  paper  system  which 
compels  the  Government  to  anticipate  the  payment 
of  its  debts  out  of  its  current  receipts.  As  I  have 
decided  to  issue  the  notice  for  a  loan  to-day,  I  ana 
constrained  to  request  that  the  bill  reported  yester 
day  may  not  be  acted  on,  as  the  expectation  of  a 
call  for  a  loan  at  a  future  day  on  guaranteed  stock 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  disadvantageous  effect 
on  the  proposals  to  be  made  for  that  now  asked  for. 
"JOHN  A.  DIX." 

The  advertisement,  proposing  for  the  loan, 
appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  of  February 
18th.  It  was  taken,  with  unexpected  avidity 
• — the  amount  bid  for  being  $14,355,000, 
and  the  bids  ranging  from 
75  to  96-10  per  cent.  The 
allotment  was:  $4.915.000 
at  90*15  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder,  (up 
to  the  eight  millions  offered)  at  figures  rang 
ing  up  to  96-10  per  cent.  Had  the  State 
guarantees  been  accepted,  the  average  would 
have  been,  in  all  probability,  about  96.  As 
it  was,  it  fell  below  92 — for  which  the  "gen 
tleman  from  Virginia"  had  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  Considering  the  aspect  of 
political  affairs,  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  the  loan  should  have  been  taken  at  such 
rates  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
faith  which  capitalists  reposed  in  the  incom 
ing  Administration.  Something  may  have 
been  due  to  a  patriotic  desire  to  sustain  the 
Government,  in  its  hour  of  need ;  but,  confi 
dence  was  the  secret  of  the  terms  obtained. 

The  last  loan  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobb  was 
for  ten  millions  of  five  per  cents,  awarded  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1860.  The  history  of  that 


The  Bids  obtained  for 
the  Loan. 


Evidence  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  Criminality. 


award  is  a  luminous  illus 
tration  of  the  devices  and 
desires  of  the  then  Secre 
tary's  heart.  The  pressure  he  applied  to 
Wall  Street  to  influence  the  election  became 
evident  at  a  late  day,  when  a  number  of  the 
bidders  asked  Congress  for  Belief.  To  show 
what  politicians  sometimes  do,  and  what 
recklessness  reigned  in  some  departments  of 
the  Government,  we  have  but  to  give  the 
petition  of  the  bankers  to  Congress.  After 
stating  that  they  were  subscribers  to  that 
portion  of  the  loan,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  June  22d,  1860,  which  was  offered  in 
October,  the  petitioners  added  : 

"  That  on  the  22d  of  October  of  that  year  their 
offers  were  accepted  for  a  portion  of  such  loan,  of 
which  on  that  day  they  were  notified. 

"  That  your  petitioners  had  previously,  upon  en 
tering  their  bids,  made  their  deposit  of  one  per  cent, 
and  after  notice  of  such  acceptance,  made  a  deposit 
of  their  premium  thereon,  and  ordered  coupon  bonds 
simultaneously  therewith,  when,  to  their  great  sur 
prise  and  astonishment,  they  were  informed  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  his  Department 
had  no  coupon  bonds  ready  for  delivery. 

"  That  although  your  petitioners  received  notice 
of  the  acceptance  of  their  offers  on  the  22d  of  Octo 
ber  last,  no  orders  reached  the  engravers  in  New 
York  to  prepare  such  coupon  bonds  until  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  being  four  days  after  such  notice 
of  acceptance,  and  the  first  blank  coupon  bonds  did 
not  leave  this  city  for  Washington  until  the  3d  day 
of  November,  eleven  days  after  the  notice  of  the 
award. 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  delay,  orders  for 
these  bonds  were  withdrawn  from  your  petitioners, 
and  even  sales  made  by  them,  in  various  instances, 
canceled  by  the  purchasers,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  delivery  and  in  other  instances,  to  retain  their 
customers,  your  petitioners  were  obliged  to  pur 
chase  for  them  United  States  bonds  of  1874  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  these  coupon  bonds." 

Thus  much  in  exposition  of  Mr.  Cobb's 
way  of  doing  business  with  Northern  men. 
The  petitioners  further  stated  that  they  were 
bidders  chiefly  for  other  parties  —  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  non-compliance  of  the 
Secretary  with  his  duty  in  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons,  the  parties  for  whom 
they  bid  refused  to  take  the  amount  award 
ed,  urging  as  a  justification  the  following 
specific  reasons,  to  which  the  reader's  atten 
tion  is  directed : 
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Cobb's  Criminally. 


"  First :   In  consequence    of 
the  delay  above  referred  to. 

"  Second:  That  directly  after 
the  application  for  such  bonds,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  furnish  them,  the  then  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury  announced  publicly  in  market, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  ensuing  election,  the  Southern  Stales  would  with 
draw  from  the  Union,  and  the  Government  be  broken 
up ;  whereby  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was 
impaired,  and  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  de 
pressed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  contended,  the 
bonds  were  rendered  '  a  damaged  article,  without 
fault  of  the  buyers.' 

"Third:  That  the  Government  had  thereby  lost 
the  power  to  deliver  the  securities  contracted  for. 

"  Fourth:  That  their  contract  was  for  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  having  the  faith  of  all  the  States 
pledged  for  their  redemption ;  but,  before  the  expira 
tion  of  the  time  for  their  delivery,  the  unity  of  the 
States  was  invaded  by  the  establishment,  pro  forma, 
by  one  of  the  States,  of  a  separate  and  independent 
Government." 

As  the'  Presidential  election  was  to  be  af 
fected  by  such  a  representation,  we  here  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Secretary's  attempt  to  in 
fluence  that  election  by  the  strong  leverage 
which  ten  millions  of  dollars  would  give. 
His  representations,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
made  after  the  bids  had  been  put  in,  but  be 
fore  the  bonds  were  delivered ;  and,  as  the 
bidders  were  not  served  until  after  the  day 
of  election,  the  retention  of  the  bonds  was 
to  cause  a  panic  among  the  bankers,  and  com 
pel  them  to  lend  all  the  power  of  their  vast 
resources  to  throw  the  elections  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  against  the  Republican  nom 
inee.  When  Mr.  Toombs  said,  in  the  Mont 
gomery  Congress,  in  proposing  Howell  Cobb 
for  President,  [see  page  335,]  that  "he  had 
been  illustrious  in  the  arena  of  the  General 
Government'1 — that  "his  name  was  coexten 
sive  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
country" — he  could  not  have  spoken  in  irony ; 
and  yet,  such  was  Mr.  Cobb's  reputation  in 
those  circles  where  he  was  best  known,  that 
the  great  agitator's  words  were  only  true  in 
an  ironical  sense.  He,  evidently,  was  valued 
at  Montgomery  in  proportion  to  the  wrong 
he  had  done  the  General  Government  and  to 
Northern  interests. 

The  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
appointed  December  24th — to  investigate  the 
great  robbery  of  bonds,  [see  pages  113-114,] 


The  Record  of 
Dishonor. 


and  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Floyd  in  the  further 
frauds  charged-^-was  made  February  12th. 
It  covered  the  entire  ground  of  the  facts  of 
the  abstraction,  and  the  incidental  transac 
tions  by  which  the  fraud  was  accompanied. 
It  was  a  sad  revelation  for  the  American  peo 
ple  to  read,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the 
growing  sentiment  of  indignation  against 
the  Administration.  The  credit  of  Govern 
ment  ruined ;  the  property  of  Government 
specially  placed  in  the  way 
of  seizure,  and  seized  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions ; 
the  tampering  with  treason  to  such  an  ex 
tent  as  to  encourage  it  even  to  unpremedi 
tated  lengths ; — all  to  be  crowned  by  a  direct 
robbery  of  the  Treasury  of  millions,  could  not 
excite,  in  the  breasts  of  a  people  not  dead  to 
wrong,  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  shame 
and  indignation.  Even  the  warmest  partisans 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  could  find  no  excuse,  no 
palliation,  for  the  condition  of  things;  and 
execrations  came  from  men  slow  to  forget 
party  affinities,  but  too  loyal  to  suffer  humil 
iation  in  silence.  Whether  time  will  prove 
the  censure  heaped  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  have  been  just  or  unjust,  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  one  fact  is  indubitable,  that  no  man 
in  America  ever  was  so  generally  and  so  un 
qualifiedly  condemned — to  use  no  harsher 
word. 

We  can  give  but  a  reference  to  the  lengthy 
report  made  by  the  Committee,  of  which 
Morris,  (Dem.,)  of  Illinois,  was  Chairman. 
The  summary  of  the  investigations  was  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 
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"  In  relation  to  the  accept 
ances  issued  unconditionally 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  War, 
your  Committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  all  the 
facts  they  have  been  able  to  discover,  as  fully  as 
possible.  They  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $6,179,395.  Add  thereto  the  con 
ditional  acceptances  which  have  already  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  Government  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  sum-total  is  $6,977,395. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  data  furnished  by  tho 
War  Department.  It  appears,  therefrom,  that  ac 
ceptances  to  the  amount  of  $840,000  were  returned 
to  the  Department  for  cancellation.  Mr.  Russell, 
however,  claims  to  have  returned  only  $200,000  or 
$250,000.  He  further  states  that  the  acceptances 
which  he  did  return  were  those  which  had  matured 
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in  his  own  pocket,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  negotiated.  But 
this  assertion  is  positively  con 
tradicted  by  the  indorsements  on  the  returned  accept 
ances,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Irwin,  a  clerk  in 
the  War  Department.  From  the  careless  and  irre 
sponsible  manner  in  which  business  was  transacted 
by  that  gentleman  and  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Governor  Floyd 
to  issue  acceptances  at  the  Department  or  at  his 
house,  or  at  whatever  place  he  happened  to  be,  and 
other  considerations,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  uncer 
tainty  whether  or  not  the  $840,000  should  be  deduct 
ed  from  the  sum  heretofore  stated.  The  probability 
is,  that  when  the  acceptances  were  returned  to  Gov 
ernor  Floyd  by  Mr.  Russell,  he  accepted  others  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  same  amount,  of  which  there 
was  no  registry  made.  It  is  deemed  safest  to  pro 
ceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  acceptances 
made  in  the  place  of  those  returned  were  registered. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  $840,000  must  be  deducted 
from  the  $0,179,395  of  unconditional  acceptances 
made  and  registered  in  the  War  Department.  This 
would  leave  of  them,  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the  rec 
ords  of  that  Department,  $5,339,395  still  in  circula 
tion.  Add  to  this  amount  the  $798,000  of  conditional 
acceptances  received  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  lieu  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  aggregate  is  $6,137,395.  Here,  then, 
conforming  the  statement  to  the  records  of  the  War 
Department,  is  a  deficit  of  $6,137,395  to  fall  upon  the 
holders  of  these  acceptances,  or  to  be  assumed  in 
some  way  by  the  Government. 

"  The  evidence  shows  that  the  acceptances  have 
been  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  a  bank  or  private  individual  could  be  in 
duced  to  purchase.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
amount  of  those  that  have  been  traced  directly  into 
the  hands  of  present  holders  constitutes  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  sum  still  unaccounted  for,  and  as 
owners  are  daily  filing  additional  claims  at  the  War 
Department,  it  i-;  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  a  de 
tailed  statement  of  the  discovered  acceptances,  or 
to  make  other  mention  of  them,  than  to  refer  to  the 
papers  relating  thereto,  presented  by  the  War  De 
partment,  and  to  the  general  evidence." 

Mr.  Floyd  urged,  in  his  defence,  [see  page 
152,]  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  de 
partment  to  issue  acceptances  for  work  to  be 
performed  on  contract ;  but  this  proved  to  be 
worse  than  falsification.  It  had  not  only  not 
been  customary  to  do  so,  but,  after  the  Presi 
dent  was  made  aware  of  Mr.  Floyd's  "  custom," 
and  in  alarm  had  positively  forbidden  it,  the 
Secretary  continued  the  practice.  Mr.  Ben 
jamin,  of  Louisiana,  had  been  written  to  by 
50 
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bankers  in  New  York,  who 
were  frightened  at  the 
amount  of  these  acceptances 
on  the  market ;  and  had,  at  the  President's  re 
quest,  called  upon  Mr.  Floyd  to  warn  him  of 
the  dangers  of  this  reckless  use  of  his  official 
name.  Floyd,  two  days  after  the  interview, 
wrote. to  Mr.  Benjamin  to  thank  him  for  his 
advice  in  the  matter,  at  the  same  time  prom 
ising  to  cease  from  any  further  issues  of  paper 
in  advance  of  work  performed  by  the  Utah 
Army  Supply  Contractors,  Messrs.  Russell, 
Majors,  and  Waddell.  How  he  kept  even 
this  promise  the  Committee  tell  us : 

"  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  contrary  to  the  as 
sertion  of  Gov.  Floyd,  no  practice  of  issuing  accept 
ances  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  War  Department 
previous  to  its  introduction  by  himself ;  that  he  issued 
these  acceptances  indiscriminately,  and  without  refe 
rence  to  instalments,  or  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
trains,  and  without  regard  to  money  which  was 
due,  .or  which  was  expected  to  become  due. 
One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  that  Governor 
Floyd,  having  been  admonished  by  one  whose  po 
sition  and  legal  learning  gave  authority  to  his  advice, 
having  confessed  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings 
and  expressed  a  determination  to  make  no  further 
acceptances,  would  have  proceeded  thereafter  with 
great  caution  and  circumspection,  even  if  he  did  not 
entirely  discontinue  his  previous  policy.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  supposing  the  note  to  Mr.  Benjamin, 
before  referred  to,  to  have  been  written  a  year  ago, 
there  have  be-en  issued  by  Governor  Floyd,  since 
that  time,  acceptances  to  the  amount  of  $2,163,000  ; 
in  April,  $40,000;  May,  $250,000;  June,  $350,000  ; 
July,  $95,000;  August,  $235,000;  September, 
$125,000;  October,  $270,000.  To  this  amount  must 
be  added  the  $798,000  of  unconditional  acceptances 
of  which  there  is  no  registry,  and  the  grand  total 
is  as  above  stated.  Having  had  his  error  and  its 
probable  consequences  distinctly  pointed  out,  and 
having  expressed  his  intention  to  refrain  in  future 
from  the  commission  of  similar  acts,  he  still  persists 
in  his  former  course,  and  actually  issued  an  accept 
ance  for  $155,000  at  a  date  so  late  as  the  13th  of  De 
cember,  1860.  Whether  this  manifest  contempt  of 
counsel,  disobedience  of  law,  and  violation  of  a 
solemn  promise  can  be  reconciled  with  purity  of 
private  motives  and  faithfulness  to  public  trusts,  is 
for  the  House  to  determine.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  that  they  cannot." 

This  report,  adding  certainty  to  rumor, 
placed  the  ex-Secretary  in  a  position  of  un 
enviable  notoriety  before  his  countrymen. 
Having  been  indicted  (January  28th)  on  two 
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counts,  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Floyd's  Disgrace.  of  Washington  City  :  first, 

for  malfeasance  in  office: 
and,  second,  for  conspiracy  with  others  to 
defraud  the  Government — he  found  it  con 
venient  to  absent  himself,  and  take  refuge  in 
Virginia,  under  the  plea  of  "  attending  to  her 
interests."  Having  robbed  the  Government 
of  millions — having  contributed  to  arm  the 
revolutionists  and  to  humiliate  the  Adminis 
tration,  Jie  was  well  qualified  to  assume  a 
leading  part  in  a  drama  based  upon  perjury 
and  deception.  Benedict  Arnold  received 
the  gold  of  the  British  Government  for  his 
"  services,"  but  no  honorable  Englishman  ever 
would  allow  the  contaminating  touch  of  his 
traitor's  hand  : — if  Mr.  Floyd  was  welcomed 
by  the  conspirators,  in  his  escape  from  the 
hand  of  the  Government  he  had  betrayed,  the 
people  of  Virginia  put  him  away  from  their 
hearts,  as  unworthy  of  an  honorable  man's 
respect.  The  price  of  his  treason  was  the 
overwhelming  contempt  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens. 

Mi«||loyd  wrote  from  his  retirement  a  pro 
test  to'  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee, 
saying  : 


"  The     numerous    assaults 

Floyd's  Protest.  which,  have  been  made  upon 
my  character  for  several  weeks 
past  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  from  their  source 
and  nature  could  not  be  replied  to,  have  at  length 
culminated  in  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  submitted  to  that  body 
on  the  12th  iust.  The  report  is  an  exparte  arraign 
ment  of  my  official  conduct  upon  exparte  testimony, 
taken  in  secret  in  my  absence.  It  is  a  labored  at 
tempt  by  innuendo,  and  by  means  and  circumstances 
in  the  absence  of  proof,  to  fix  upon  me  some  unex 
pected  complicity  with  a  robbery  of  the  Government 
of  which  I  had  no  knowledge  until  about  the  time  it 
waw  publicly  disclosed  ;  and  now  that  these  charges 
have  been  put  in  form,  and  have  emanated  from  an 
authoritative  source,  I  pledge  myself  to  meet  them 
by  full  response  as  soon  as  the  report  of  this  Com 
mittee,  with  the  evidence  taken  by  it,  has  been 
printed,  and  can  be  examined. 

"JOHN  B.  FLOYD. 
"  February  I3th,  1861." 

The  fact  of  its  being  ex  parte  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  primary  fact  that  Mr.  Floyd  ab 
sented  himself,  and  found  no  friend  who  had 


the  courage  to  "  attend  to  his  interests"  before 
that  Committee.  As  the  chief  witnesses  ex 
amined  were  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Bailey — all  his  friends — the  assumption 
that  the  hearing  was  ex  parte,  and  therefore 
unreliable,  was  simply  refreshing  for  its  cool 
assurance.  The  testimony  withheld  by  the 
two  witnesses  last  named  was,  unquestion 
ably,  of  a  more  criminal  character  than  what 
they  divulged ;  but,  the  facts  elicited  were  as 
given  in  the  report,  and  were  not  controvert 
ed.  The  "full  response"  promised  by  the 
absconded  principal  was  given  to  the  world, 
a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  columns  of  a  Rich 
mond  paper ;  but,  though  it  asseverated,  ar 
gued,  vilified,  and  invoked  the  ear  of  the 
just,  it  failed  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which 
rested  as  irrevocably  upon  his  name  as  the 
moth  on  door  of  a  tomb. 

The  state  of  the  country 
at  the  date  of  February 
15th  was  one  of  compara 
tive  peace.  Excitement  consequent  on  the 
several  acts  of  secession  had  given  place  to 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  which  few 
cared  to  confess.  The  dim  perspective  had 
no  clear  light  to  lure  the  mind  on  to  pleasant 
depths  beyond.  Ghosts  of  a  buried  great 
ness  seemed  to  flit  in  the  gloom  gathering 
around.  Voices  of  the  illustrious  dead  seem 
ed  to  breathe  upon  the  very  air  of  the  room 
where  men  brooded  over  the  destruction  which 
threatened  the  Republic.  Shadows  formed, 
and  melted  but  to  form  again,  making  pictures 
which  made  the  soul  sick — pictures  of  men 
in  deadly  conflict,  of  burning  houses,  of  suf 
fering  women  and  beggared  children,  of  a 
capital  sacked  and  ruined,  and  a  land  in  des 
olation.  These  were  the  visitants  to  the 
fireside  of  every  thoughtful  citizen ;  and  if 
there  still  was  a  struggle  for  compromise,  it 
was  to  appease  treason  in  order  to  avert  the 
greater  terrors  of  a  state  of  civil  war.  But, 
as  men  suffer  and  grow  strong,  so  the  quiet 
of  February  was  silently  preparing  the  souls 
of  those  made  to  lead  for  the  great  emergen 
cies  to  come.  Out  of  that  ordeal  of  internal 
personal  struggle  came  the  hearts  of  fire  and 
nerves  of  steel,  which  were  to  save  the  Re 
public  when  the  trumpet  called  her  sons  to 
her  defence. 
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THE  Eleventh  week  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Session  of  Congress  (February  llth— 16th) 
scarcely  sustained  the  interest  excited  by  the 
previous  week's  proceedings.  The  brilliant 
speeches  of  that  week  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  the  session.  The  week 
which  followed  was  distinguished  by  only 
one  or  two  speeches  of  note.  Virginia  "showed 
her  colors"  most  unmistakably,  and,  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Eleventh  week  will 
be  remembered. 

In  the  Senate,  Monday,  (February  llth,) 
a  great  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
by  Messrs.  Crittenden  and  Bigler,  for  the  pas 
sage  of  compromise  resolutions.  Senator 
Wade  also  presented  four  numerously  signed 
petitions,  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  ask 
ing  Congress  to  stand  firm  by  the  Union,  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws. 

The  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  being  called, Mr.  Hale, 
(Rep.,)  of  New  Hampshire, 
submitted  several  amendments — one  of  which 
embraced  tne  building  of  seven  steam  sloops- 
of-war.  This  called  up  Hunter,  (Dem.,)  of 
Virginia,  who  u  wished  to  know  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  appropriated,  and  the  reasons 
for  it ;  and  why,  at  this  time,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  this  large  addition  to  the  Navy? " 
Mr.  Hale  answered  that  it  was  a  matter 
recommended  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
had  been  urged  upon  Congress  for  years. 
The  idea  of  another  sailing  vessel  being  add 
ed  to  the  navy  was  an  absurdity.  The  navy 
thenceforth  was  to  be  a  steam  navy.  Mr. 
Hale  then  read  the 'recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hunter  answered,  that,  in  the  then 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasury,  when  the 
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Government  could  only  ob 
tain  money  at  large  dis 
counts,  the  proposition  was 
inopp  ortune  and  unwise.  Wh  at,  to  him,  seem 
ed  suspicious  was  the  fact  that  the  vessels  pro 
posed  were  of  the  class  required  to  enter 
Southern  waters — ports  of  the  Seceded  States. 
He  was  not  willing  to  vote  one  dollar  for  any 
addition  to  the  navy  which  looked  to  the 
coercion  of  any  State  that  had  seceded. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  (Rep.,)  of  Maine,  reminded 
Mr.  Hunter  that  precisely  the  same  class  of 
vessels,  and  the  same  number,  had  been  ree- 
ommended  by  the  Committee  at  the  previous 
session,  and  that  Mallory,  of  Florida,  was 
Chairman  of  that  committee.  Hunter  replied 
that  they  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Mallory 
because  they  were  of  the  character  and  kind 
required  for  Southern  ports — but,  now  that 
all  these  States  had  seceded,  for  whose  bene 
fit  they  were  especially  designed,  there  was 
no  propriety  in  the  project  being  brought 
forward  again  without  there  was  a  design  to 
use  the  vessels  against  those  very  States. 

Mr.  Grimes,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa,  remarked  upon 
the  absolute  requirements  of  the  navy — that 
no  country  was  any  longer  building  sailing 
vessels  for  naval  use — that  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  sloops  was  only  about  $300,000  each 
— that  Great  Britain  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  of  the  same  class  of  vessels — that 
the  economy  of  manning  and  keeping  in  ser 
vice  of  such  vessels  was  so  great  over  that 
required  by  heavier  craft,  as  to  make  the 
building  a  matter  of  actual  economy  to  the 
Treasury.  Upon  that  ground  alone  had  the 
measure  been  brought  forward.  No  "coer 
cion"  was  proposed  by  their  construction. 

After  farther  discussion,  which  was  parti 
cipated  in  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Grimes,  Pearce, 
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and  Polk,  the  amendment  was  adopted — 30 

to  18. 

When  the  bill  was   fe- 

Mason's  Speech  in  g^         on 

Opposition.  ' 

its  passage,  a  discussion 
followed  of  an  interesting  character.  Mason, 
•  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  spoke  against  the  special 
amendment  proposed.  He  referred-  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  Treasury,  remarking 
that  Government  was  in  an  actual  state  of 
destitution.  For  what,  then,  were  these  ad 
ditional  expenses  to  be  incurred  at  that  par 
ticular  moment  ?  He  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  seven  States  had  seced 
ed  ;  six  of  them  had  joined,  formed  a  Gov 
ernment  and  a  nationality,  and  by  no  vote  of 
his  should  there  be  any  additions  to  the  mil 
itary  force  of  the  Government,  which  was  to 
be  used  to  coerce  those  States. 

Mr.  Fessenden  answered 
Fessenden's  Defence,     for    the     Committee.       He 

said  it  was  time  that  Sen 
ators  should  understand  precisely  what  the 
condition  of  the  country  was,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  it.  It  was  a  singular  address, 
coming  from  that  quarter,  to  appeal  to  the 
Republican  side  to  know  what  was  the  ob 
ject  of  the  proposition !  Who  had  been  in 
power  for  years  ?  The  proposition  to  build 
the  steamers  had  come  from  a  Democratic 
President,  and  a  Democratic  Committee  of  a 
Democratic  Senate,  year  after  year.  Why 
did  the  gentleman  question  the  Republicans 
about  it?  What  change  has  transpired,  Mr. 
Fessenden  wished  to  know,  that  rendered  the 
measure  less  requisite  now  than  heretofore  ? 
The  only  reason  offered  by  the  Virginia  Sen 
ator  was,  that  six  States  had  seceded,  had 
seized  property,  had  assailed  the  Govern 
ment  !  Mr.  Fessenden  continued : 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from  asking, 
Who  does  the  Senator  represent  here  ?  Is  he  a  Sen 
ator  of  the  United  States  here  on  this  floor,  and  does 
he  stand  up  here  and  say,  after  all  these  things 
have  taken  place,  that  they  render  it  unnecessary 
now  to  increase  the  naval  force  of  the  country?  I 
recognize  the  fact,  as  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis,)  that,  so  long  as  I  am  here, 
I  am  bound  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  reference  to  what  may 
be  done  outside  of  this  Chamber.  So  long  as  I  stay 
here,  and  receive  the  money  of  the  Government,  I 
will  look  out,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  for  the  in 


terests  of  the  Government.  And 
if  I  can  no  longer  do  that,  I  will  Fessenden's  Defeuce. 
leave  my  place  here  and  return 
to  my  State,  and  say  I  am  at  its  service.  Now,  sir, 
how  do  we  stand  as  Senators — we  who  remain, 
whose  States  have  not  seceded?  We  look  on  these 
facts,  remarkable  as  they  are,  as  taking  place  outside 
of  this  Chamber,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  deal  with 
them  as  negotiations.  We  are  to  look  on  them  as 
against  the  interest,  the  welfare  of  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  live.  That  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  must  look  at  them.  But  men  seem  to  say  to 
themselves  and  the  country,  '  I,  standing  here  as  a 
member  of  this  Government,  must  look  out  and 
keep  my  eyes  open,  not  that  this  Government  has 
the  advantage  of  my  counsels,  but  that  those  out 
side,  who  are  waging  war  against  it,  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  my  counsels  and  my  aid.'  Why,  sir, 
taken  in  consideration  and  in  connection  with  this 
question,  this  bill  of  my  friend  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Collamer)  is  simply  a  bill  to  provide  that,  if  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  cannot  be  collected  in  a 
particular  place,  or  a  particular  point,  then  these 
places  shall  cease  to  be  recognized  as  places  where 
the  revenue  shall  be  legally  collected.  Yet  this  is 
commented  on  as  a  design  of  coercion.  Do  we  not 
owe  it  to  the  foreign  Governments  themselves,  that 
we  should  either  enforce  our  own  laws  in  these 
ports,  or  else  declare  them  not  to  be  legal  ports  of 
entry  for  the  United  States  ?" 

Mr.  Mason  replied, "  Clearly  so  1"  and  added 
that,  if  the  Committee  could  avow  that  rea 
son  in  the  bill — that  the  State  of  South  Car 
olina  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Confed 
eracy,  and  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government — let  them  avow  it ! 

Mr.  Fessenden  asked  what  difference  there 
was,  as  a  point  of  law,  whether  or  not  the 
motive  was  avowed.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  motive  should  stand  declared.  He 
resumed : 

"  We  simply  declare  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
collect  revenue  in  particular  places,  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,  and  we  give  the  President  the 
power  to  say  that  we  shall  no  longer  attempt  to 
collect  the  revenue,  for  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  port 
where  vessels  may  legally  enter,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States ;  when  we  declare  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  port  of  the  United  States,  a  port  of  entry, 
and  give  notice  of  the  fact,  then  comes  a  time 
when,  if  foreign  vessels  undertake  to  consider  it  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  they  will  become  amena 
ble  'to  the  laws,  and  must  take  the  consequences.  It 
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was  in  reference  to  this  fact  that 

Fessenden's  Defence,  these  people  are  now  availing 
themselves  of  this  being  a  port 
of  the  United  States,  and  collect  the  revenue  and  put 
it  into  their  own  pockets,  when  in  fact  they  are  no 
body  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  are  going  on  now,  also,  furnishing  them 
postal  facilities,  we  paying  the  expense  and  they  re 
ceiving  the  money.  Now  the  Senator  says  this  won't 
do.  Either  declare  war,  or  else  declare  that  they  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  propose 
to  do  either.  I  propose  to  do  simply  that  which  is 
necessary  for  our  own  protection  and  advantage.  I 
am  acting  yet  as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
•will  legislate  for  the  United  States,  and  not  for 
South  Carolina,  or  any  other  Seceding  State  ;  and 
as  long  as  I  stay  here,  I  take  it  that  it  is  my  duty. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  be  diverted  from  this  by  talk 
about  force  and  coercion.  The  time  may  come 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak  plain.  I 
am  willing  to  speak  plain  now,  and  I  say,  speaking 
for  myself,  that  if  the  time  ever  does  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution,  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  do  it.  But  I  trust  I  shall  have 
no  such  necessity.  The  measure  of  my  friend  from 
Vermont  is  a  measure  of  peace,  and  the  measure  of 
constructing  these  additional  vessels  is  a  measure 
of  peace.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  ever  dreamed 
of  making  this  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  upon  these  States.  It  may  be  war  will 
come.  It  may  be  these  difficulties  will  grow  vastly 
greater  than  they  are  now,  and  when  that  time  comes 
I  trust  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
like  men.  But  the  question  is  now,  What  is  neces 
sary  for  us  to  do  for  the  interest  of  this  country,  in 
reference  to  its  naval  force  ?  Although  the  Senator 
will  not  vote  for  it,  because  it  may  be  that  it  will- 
give  additional  force  to  the  Government  which  he 
represents  here,  I  say  to  him  that  is  no  objection  to 
my  mind.  I  am  perfectly  willing  it  should  have 
that  additional  force,  when  I  am  so  well  defended 
by  the  recommendation  of  a  Democratic  President, 
year  after  year,  and  supported  by  a  Democratic 
Senator." 

Mason  retorted  that  the 

Mason's  Rejoinder.      Senator    had    enlightened 

him,    by    confessing    that 

the  increased  naval  force  had  some  reference 

to  the  condition  of  matters  in  the  Seceded 

States.     He  continued: 

"  The  Senator  undertakes  to  ask  me  who  I  repre 
sent?  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator  that  question.  I 
have  that  respect  for  him  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
his  position,  his  mind,  and  his  intellect.  He  is  au 
thorized  to  say  for  himself  what  he  represents.  I 


will  tell  whom  I  represent.  I 
represent  the  sovereign  State  Ma>on's  Rejoinder, 
of  Virginia,  to  whom  I  alone  am 
amenable  for  what  I  may  do,  or  what  I  may  say.  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  whom  he  re 
fers,  with  equal  approbation  to  himself.  I  will  do  no 
thing  that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  and  com 
plete  administration  of  this  Government  as  long  as  I 
remain  one  of  the  participants  in  its  administration ; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  is 
initiating  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  civil  war,  and 
that  will  lead  to  unnecessary  war,  and  will  minister 
to  the  passions  of  bad  men.  I  will  not  vote  to  in 
crease  the  naval  armament  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
if  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  purpose  is 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Government  with  a 
view  to  prospective  war,  I  am  doing  my  duty  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  in  doing  what  I  can  to 
prevent  it.  The  Hon.  Senator  has  not  favored  us 
with  his  view  of  the  reasonable  propriety  of  incur 
ring  this  expenditure  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  but  has  contented  himself  with  the  rec 
ommendation  of  a  Democratic  President.  When 
Senators,  who  are  soon  to  become  the  dominant 
power,  will  not  say  whether  they  are  going  to  war 
or  not,  but  shadow  it  out  darkly,  I  will  not  vote  a 
dollar  until  there  is  a  settled  policy,  an  established 
and  understood  policy,  for  the  new  state  of  things. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Gov 
ernment  ;  whether  they  are  going  to  make  war  on 
the  Seceding  States,  or  whether  they  will  let  them 
peacefully  withdraw  upon  terms  to  be  settled  by 
negotiation,  or  whether  we  are  to  remain  here  till 
the  4th  of  March,  with  these  purposes  only  darkly 
shadowed  forth,  as  was  done  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Seward)  the  other  day,  and  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  to-day,  that 
there  may  be  a  state  of  things  when  it  is  neces 
sary  to  coerce  a  State.  We  have  that  policy 
shadowed  out,  but  not  avowed.  It  is  time  to  estab 
lish  a  policy.  Let  us  know  what  is  to  be  done.  I 
desire  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  know 
how  to  shape  my  vote  in  relation  to  their  measures 
of  public  policy  ;  and  until  we  know  whether  civil 
war  is  to  be  waged  or  not,  because  of  Secession, 
I  will  never  vote  a  dollar  to  increase  the  navy. 
King,  (Rep.,)  of  New 

-,-r     •,       f.  ,,  ,        TT          .  ,      King's  call  for  the 

lork,    followed.       He  Said  use  of  Force. 

he  had,  at  former  sessions, 
voted  against  any  increase  of  the  navy,  be 
cause  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it.  But 
now  that  treason  was  abroad  in  -the  land,  he 
believed  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  increase 
of  the  armament  and  defensive  power  of  the 
country.  He  declared : 

1  This  Government  and  this  country  cannot  be 
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King's  Call  for  the 
Use  of  Force. 


peaceably  destroyed,  or  over 
thrown,  or  divided.  The  sove, 
reigns  themselves  will  come 
here  before  that  is  done,  even  if  their  representatives 
could  prove  recreant  in  their  defence  of  it.  It  is  well 
that  the  whole  country  should  know  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  not  consent,  they  will  never  con 
sent  to  the  peaceable  destruction  or  dissolution  of 
the  Government.  They  would  be  recreant  to  the 
highest  duties  of  men,  to  their  country,  to  their  race, 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  high  trust  of  the  ancestry 
who  acquired  it,  if  they  could  entertain  a  thought 
of  the  destruction  of  this  country.  I  don't  believe 
it  can  be  destroyed.  I  would  use  forbearance  and 
patience  ;  I  would  extend  every  degree  of  kindness, 
and  make  every  effort  at  conciliation  to  these  peo 
ple.  But,  to  their  right  to  divide  this  Government, 
to  take  a  State  out  of  the  Union,  or,  least  of  all,  that 
they  should  peaceably  have  a  right  to  break  up  this 
Government,  I  would  never  admit.  I  don't  know 
what  these  gentlemen  consider  peace.  They  have 
armed  themselves,  and  have  even  taken  arms  be 
longing  to  this  Government.  Cabinet  officers  and 
members  of  the  Senate  have  been  interested  in  this 
treason,  and  a  foul,  infamous  plot  has  existed,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  destroy  this  Government.  Providence, 
rather  than  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  people,  has 
arrested  it ;  some  of  the  men  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  Cabinet  in  disgrace  ;  and  an  indictment  found 
against  one  of  them  for  embezzlement,  or  petty  lar 
ceny,  or  grand  larceny,  or  for  any  other  infamous 
attempt  which  men  can  commit.  There  were  mem 
bers  of  Congress  found  in  the  war  of  1812  who  voted 
against  the  supplies  for  Government,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  should  be  found  in  Congress  at 
any  time.  The  greatest  latitude  of  opinion  exists 
in  this  country,  and  so  it  should.  Men  cannot  talk 
treason — they  must  act  it — and  he  who  acts  it,  in 
my  judgment,  should  take  the  fate  of  a  traitor,  and 
should  not  seek  to  escape  by  pretending  that  he  can 
commit  it  peacefully  against  the  country.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  case  of  a  man  of  honor  who  could  steal 
into  a  house,  partly  his  own,  and  clandestinely  and 
privately  rob  it  of  its  means  of  strength  and  defence, 
and  then  assail  it  and  claim  a  right  to  do  so  peace 
fully,  and  say  he  should  not  be  punished  or  disturb 
ed  by  force.  I  tell  these  gentlemen  that,  in  my 
judgment,  this  treason  must  come  to  an  end — peace 
fully,  I  hope  ;  but  never,  in  my  judgment,  peacefully, 
if  by  an  ignominious  submission  of  the  honor  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  traitors.  Never  !  I  desire 
peace,  but  I  would  provide,  amply  provide,  for 
the  means  of  defence  of  the  country,  by  war,  if 
necessary." 

Green,  (Dem.,)  of  Missouri,   obtained  the 
floor,  when  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Interesting  Resolu 
tions. 


In  the  House,  Monday,  (February  llth,) 
Martin,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  resolu 
tion  to  request  the  several  State  Legislatures 
to  call  special  elections,  at  which  the  whole 
people  should  vote  for  or  against  the  Crit- 
tenclen  resolutions.  Referred  to  the  Judi 
ciary  Committee. 

Craige,  (Dem.,)  of  North 
Carolina,  submitted  the 
following : 

"  Whereas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  have  seceded 
from  the  Confederacy  of  the  United  States,  and  es 
tablished  a  Southern  Confederacy  ;  and-whereas,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  most  amicable  relations  should 
exist  between  the  States  of  the  two  Governments, 
and  war  be  avoided,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  result  :  Therefore, 

.  "  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  President  be  and  is  hereby  required  to  ac 
knowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  soon  as  official  information  of  its 
establishment  shall  be  received,  and  that  he  receive 
such  Commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  that 
Government  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  mat 
ters  in  dispute." 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  subject  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Mint  at  New  Orleans  was  then  brought 
before  the  House,  in  a  preamble  and  resolu 
tion,  by  McClernand,  (Dem.,)  of  Illinois,  re 
citing  that  by  the  seizure  of  the  Mint,  money, 
and  Custom-house  by  the  revolutionary  au 
thorities  of  Louisiana,  the  United  States  are 
put  at  defiance,  and  calling  upon  the  Presi 
dent,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in 
terests,  for  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  what 
steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken,  or  contem 
plated,  to  recover  possession  of  the  said 
property.  Adopted. 

Ferry,  (Rep.,)  of  Connecticut,  asked  leave 
to  offer  a  resolution  instructing  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expe 
diency  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  expressly  to  forbid  the  with 
drawal  of  any  State  from  the  Union  without 
the  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  approval  of  the  Presi 
dent,  and  the  consent  of  all  the  States,  and 
that  the  Committee  report  by  joint  resolution 
or  otherwise.  Objected  to  by  Winslow,  of 
North  Carolina,  but  afterwards  introduced 
and  laid  over. 
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Interesting  Resolu- 


Mr.  McKeon,  (Rep.,)    of 

„     ,       .      ' 

York,  introduced  tlie 
following  : 

"  Whereas,  The  Gulf  States  have  assumed  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  and  it  is  deemed  important  to  pre 
vent  the  Border  Slave  States  from  following  their 
example  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
are  inflexibly  opposed  to  any  measure  of  compro 
mise  or  concession  that  involves  a  sacrifice  of  prin 
ciple,  or  the  extension  of  Slavery,  would,  neverthe 
less,  cheerfully  concur  in  any  lawful  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  of  Five  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  State  Governments,  or  by  compen 
sating  the  slaveholders,  it  be  practicable  for  the 
General  Government  to  procure  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  some,  or  all  of  the  Border  States  ; 
and  if  so,  to  report  a  bill  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Sickles,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  offered  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  the  House  whether  there 
have  been  any  obstructions  to  the  revenue 
laws  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  ;  also,  what  measures  have 
been  taken  to  secure  the  revenue  cutters  from 
seizure,  and  to  recover  those  which  have 
been  seized,  together  with  other  property. 
This  resolution  was  adopted,  after  an  amend 
ment,  on  motion  of  Burnett,  (Dem.,)  of  Ken 
tucky,  calling  on  the  President  to  furnish 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  troops  to  Washington, 
why  they  are  kept  here,  and  whether  he  has 
any  information  showing  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  Capitol,  and  prevent  the  inauguration  of 
the  President-elect. 

Palmer,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York,  then  brought 
forward  the  following  declaratory  resolves,  in 
order  forever  to  put  to  rest  the  question  of  a 
right  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States  : 

Slavery  in  the  states.         "  Resolved,  That    neither  the 
Republican  Resolu-       Federal  Government    nor    the 
tions.  people  or  Government  of  non- 

Slaveholding  States  have  a  purpose  or  constitutional 
right  to  legislate  upon  or  interfere  with  Slavery  in 
any  State  of  the  Union. 

"  Resolved,  That  those  persons  in  the  North  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  propositions  are 
too  insignificant  in  numbers  or  influence  to  excite 
the  serious  attention  or  alarm  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  increase  in  their 
numbers  and  influence  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Union." 


Their  introduction  was  g^  in  the  statea< 
immediately  followed  by  Republican  Resolu- 
a  demand  for  the  previous  tions- 

question,  which,  being  seconded,  the  main 
question  was  ordered,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
called  on  the  first  resolution. 

These  proceedings  opened  a  new  light  on  the 
controversy.  The  Disunion  leaders,  and  many 
Northern  Democrats,  had  so  repeatedly  charg 
ed  upon  the  dominant  party  a  settled  design 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  that  a 
portion  of  even  the  Northern  public  really  had 
grown  to  believe  there  was  truth  in  the  pre 
posterous  charge.  This  resolution,  unmasking 
the  truth,  would  not  only  exonerate  the  party 
aspersed,  but  would  convict  its  enemies  of  mis 
representation.  It  therefore  excited  both 
sections  of  the  House  very  much.  Efforts 
were  made  to  put  the  resolutions  aside,  but 
the  Republicans  crowded  it  to  a  vote.  Pend 
ing  the  call  of  the  roll,  on  the  first  resolution, 
Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  demanded,  amid 
shouts  of  "  Order  1"  from  the  Northern  men, 
to  know  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  said  the 
Union  could  not  exist  one-half  slave  and  the 
other  half  free ;  and  if  that  did  not  indicate 
a  settled  purpose  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in 
the  States. 

Boteler,  (Am.,)  of  Virginia,  wished  the 
resolution  to  be  divided,  that  they  might 
consider  separately  the  purpose  and  the  right; 
but  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  called,  and 
the  voting  having  commenced,  the  resolution 
could  not  be  divided.  Hindman,  amid  great 
confusion,  rose  to  a  question  of  order,  insist 
ing  on  the  right  to  call  for  a  division,  as  sug 
gested  by  Mr.  Boteler.  He  believed  the 
assertion  in  the  resolution  that  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  have  no  purpose 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  was  untrue.  In  spite 
of  the  call  to  order  from  the  Republicans, 
and  the  loud  demand  "  Call  the  roll !  "  the 
Arkansas  member  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  denunciation. 

Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  could  not  stultify 
himself  by  voting  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
false.  He  wished  the  resolution  divided,  that 
he  might  vote  for  a  portion  of  it. 

Bocock,  of  Virginia,  asked  to  be  excused 
from  voting.  Many  others  offered  excuses 
for  not  going  upon  the  record.  Ruffin,  of 
North  Carolina,  regarded  it  as  a  political 
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trick.  Brabson,  of  Tennessee,  could  not  vote 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  North,  but  would, 
nevertheless,  vote  for  the  resolution.  Hind- 
man  taunted  him,  in  an  offensive  manner, 
with  being  a  "  submissionist.  "  Cox,  (Dem.,) 
of  Ohio,  approved  that  portion  of  the  reso 
lution  which  denies  the  right  to  interfere 
with  Slavery  in  the  States.  As  to  the  pur 
pose  of  the  Northern  people  thus  to  interfere, 
he  believed  the  hitherto  controlling  portion 
of  the  dominant  party  of  the  North  had  the 
purpose  then  to  interfere,  but  that  the  ma 
jority  of  the  people  of  the  North  have  no 
such  purpose  now.  If  they  ever  had,  they 
are  cured.  He  vote'd  aye. 

The  vote,  as  finally  announced,  stood  106 
to  4,  being  no  quorum.  Several  Republicans, 
not  having  voted,  asked  to  have  their  names 
recorded.  McClernand  suggested  that  the 
roll  be  called  again.  This  was  done,  when 
the  resolution  passed — 116  to  4.  Howard, 
(Dem.,)  of  Ohio,  then  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  when  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  again 
asked  that  .the  resolution  should  be  divided. 
Sherman,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio, 
Shermaen's  substitute,  did  not  wish  that  South 
ern  men  should  be  called 
upon  to  decide  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
North — the  North  would  decide  for  itself 
in  that  respect.  He  therefore  offered  the  fol 
lowing  substitute: 

"Resolved,  That  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  people  or  Governments  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  have  the  right  to  legislate  upon 
or  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  slaveholding  State 
in  the  Union." 

This  substitute,  designed  to  cover  the  en 
tire  question  before  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Palmer's  two  resolutions,  passed 
under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question : 
yeas  161 — nays  none. 

At  the  Tuesday's  session  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Sherman  had  the  communication  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Treasury  read,  stating  the  criti 
cal  condition  of  the  Government  finances, 
[see  page  390.]  Mr.  Sherman  offered  a  bill 
providing  for  the  acceptance  of  the  States' 
guarantees,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary; 
but  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  objected  to  the  bill 
being  reported.  He  would  allow  it  to  be 
read,  but  would  not,  so  long  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  allow  it  to  be  reported. 

Holrnan,   (Dem.,)   of  Indiana,  introduced 


A  Hoosier  Propo 
sition. 


resolutions,  "  adopted  by 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,"  which  proposed 
a  unique  settlement  of  difficulties,  viz. :  that, 
as  Kentucky  and  Indiana  were  friends,  they 
would  not  allow  any  line  to  be  drawn  be 
tween  them  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Con 
federacy — that  other  States  be  called  upon 
to  adopt  the  same  rule  of  conduct,  thus  to 
"  kick  the  line  of  division  between  two  con 
federacies  eastward  into  the  Atlantic,  south 
ward  into  the  Gulf,  westward  into  the  Pacific, 
and  northward  into  Canada."  The  resolu 
tion,  although  offered  in  humor,  was,  never 
theless,  a  true  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
States  for  their  neighbors. 

The   Special  Committee 

Report  on  the  Bailey 

appointed    to    investigate  R0bbery. 

the  frauds  perpetrated  in 
the  Interior  Department  offered  their  report, 
[see  page  392,]  which  was  read,  though  its 
consideration  was  postponed.  It  was  a  very 
thorough  exposition  of  the  robbery  and 
frauds  perpetrated  by  Bailey  and  Floyd,  to 
which  Russell  was  accessory.  It  embraced 
a  history  of  the  Indian  Trust  fund ;  the  man 
ner  of  keeping  the  bonds ;  the  bonds  ab 
stracted ;  the  negotiations  bet  wee. n  Russell 
and  Bailey  ;  Bailey's  motives  for  taking  the 
bonds ;  Bailey's  confession  ;  the  disposition 
made  of  the  bonds ;  the  acceptances  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to '  an  amount  ex 
ceeding  six  millions  of  dollars ;  what  was 
done  with  the  acceptances  ;  further  light  on 
Mr.  Floyd's  proceedings ;  Mr.  Russell's  state 
ment  regarding  the  amount  of  the  accept 
ances  negotiated  by  him  ;  the  peculiar  records 
of  the  War  Department;  the  payments  made 
to  Russell  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Benjamin's  explicit 
testimony,  &c.,  &c.  It  closed,  recommend 
ing  special  legislation  in  the  matter,  to  pro 
vide  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of 
crimes  of  the  nature  of  those  brought  to  their 
notice,  and  to  compel  the  disclosure  of  evi 
dence  by  witnesses.  The  want  of  power  in 
these  respects  threatened  to  thwart  the  ends 
of  justice. 

The  consideration  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
bill  being  the  special  order,  was  resumed. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol 
lowed,  the  Virginia  members,  of  the  revo 
lutionary  school,  put  forth  their'  several 
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declarations  that  Virginia 
was  ready  for  revolt.  Pryor 
protested  against  the  meas 
ure  of  building  a  railroad  by  Government  sub 
sidies  and  appropriations.  There  was  no  war 
rant  for  such  procedure  in  the  Constitution. 
The  entire  scheme  was  of  the  most  chimerical 
character.  It  involved  an  expenditure  which 
no  contrivance  of  mathematic  progression 
could  ascertain.  Besides,  the  Treasury  was 
bankrupt,  and  a  mendicant  on  the  credit  of  the 
States.  lie  moved  to  lay  the  Senate's  amend 
ment  on  the  table,  which  was  disagreed  to. 
Sickles,  (Bern.,)  of  New  York,  answered 
that,  as  the  best  scientific  ability  of  the 
country  had  pronounced  the  plan  feasible — 
as  the  Pierce  and  Buchanan  administrations, 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  all  parties,  by  their  platforms,  had  de 
clared  for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  he 
thought  the  time  for  objections  past.  If 
there  was  a  want  of  credit  in  the  Govern 
ment,  who  was  responsible  for  it  ?  Mr. 
Sickles  believed,  however,  that  as  Tennessee 
had  spoken,  by  fifty  thousand  majority,  for 
the  Union — as  Kentucky  was  loyal — as  Vir 
ginia  had  thrown  her  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  Union — the  credit  of  Government 
would  be  restored,  energy  would  revive,  and, 
with  the  repose  of  the  people,  would  come  the 
old  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Pryor  answered  tartly  that,  once  for  all,  he 
wished  to  tell  the  House  and  the  country 
that  Virginia  had  not  pronounced  for  sub 
mission  ;  but  that,  in  her  abundance  of  mag 
nanimity  and  patriotism,  she  -will  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Unless,  however,  justice  and  equality  shall  be 
secured  to  her,  she  will  sever  the  bonds  which 
now  hold  her  to  an  oppressive  association. 

Sickles  replied  that  he  had  not  ventured 
to  be  the  prophet  of  Virginia,  and  would  not 
predict  what  she  may  do,  but  he  did  affirm 
that  she  has  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Northern  masses  to  submit  the  difficulties  of 
arbitrament  to  reason,  and  not  passion.  She. 
has  recently  declared  herself  for  the  Union, 
and  what  she  may  declare  at  some  future  day 
he  knew  not. 

Leake,   (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  said  that  Vir 
ginia  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  Union,  if  she 
can  get  justice;  and,  if  not,  she  will  trust  to 
51 


her  own  right  arm,  and  appeal  to  no  earthly 
power  for  aid.  She  lias  decided,  by  the  elec 
tion  of  120  out  of  152  delegates,  in  favor 
of  secession,  unless  she  shall  obtain  ample 
guarantees  by  the  4th  of  March.  This  she 
has  determined  in  the  most  solemn  man 
ner. 

Mr.  Pryor  caused  to  be  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  Richmond  Whig — called  the  "sub 
mission"  organ,  in  the  sense  of  certain  gen 
tlemen  on  this  floor  but  really,  in  the  sense 
of  valor ;  the  article  from  the  Whig,  while 
disabusing  the  impression  abroad,  as  to  the 
result  of  the  election,  says :  "  To  suppose 
that  she  has  declared  to  submit  to  a  rule, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Platform,  is  a  gross 
and  pernicious  error.  She  is  determined  not 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
States  unless  satisfactory  assurance  be  given 
that  every  constitutional  right  will  be  recog 
nized,  and  perfect  equality  be  given,  free 
from  all  equivocation." 

[All  of  which  simply  proved  that  secession 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  no  matter  for 
what  the  people  of  Virginia  had  voted. 
Providing  the  u  Peace  Congress"  did  not  ob 
tain  a  concession  to  all  the  demands  of  Vir 
ginia's  disunion  leaders,  the  programme  was 
disunion.] 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Crittenden 
presented  a  petition,  signed  by  23,500  citi 
zens  of  Massachusetts,  asking  for  favorable 
action  on  the  Crittenden  Compromise  resolu 
tions.  Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  much  satis 
faction  at  this  renewed  proof  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  old  patriot  State  to  the  Union. 

The  presentation  of  this  petition  called  up 
Mr.  Sumner,  (Rep.,)  of  Massachusetts.  He 
said  in  substance : 

"  These  petitioners  ask,  as  I 
understand,  for  the  passage  of 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
Crittenden  Propositions.  Their  best  apology  for 
this  petition  is  their  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
those  propositions.  Had  they  known  what  they 
were,  they  never  would  have  put  their  names  to  that 
petition.  Those  resolutions  go  beyond  the  Breck- 
nridge  Platform,  which  has  already  been  solemnly 
ondemned  by  the  American  people.  They  foist 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  constitutional 
guarantees  of  Slavery  which  the  framers  of  that  in 
strument  never  gave — which  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Jay,  if  we  may 
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oredit  the  testimony  of  thei: 
lives  and  opinions,  would  have 
scorned  !  Had  any  such  propo 
sition  been  made  the  condition  of  union,  this  Union 
never  could  haye  been  formed.  Mr.  Madison  told  us  in 
the  Convention  that  it  was  wrong  to  attempt  to  put  in 
the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  man,  but 
these  propositions  propose  to  interpolate  that  idea 
and,  practically  carrying  it  out,  they  run  a  black 
line  on  the  latitude  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes,  and 
give  constitutional  protection  to  Slavery  in  all  the 
Territory  south  of  that  line  now  belonging  to  the 
Republic  ;  while,  to  make  the  case  still  more  oppres 
give,  and  still  more  impossible  to  be  received  at  the 
North,  they  make  it  applicable  to  all  the  Territory 
hereafter  to  be  acquired,  so  that  the  flag  of  the  Repub 
lic,  as  it  moves  southward,  shall  always  be  the  flag 
of  Slavery,  and  every  future  acquisition  in  that  di 
rection  shall  be  Africanized,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  is  about 
enough  in  this  age  of  civilization. 

"  But  that  is  not  all.  Still  further,  they  insist  upon 
guarantees  to  Slavery  in  the  National  Capital,  and  in 
other  places  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  Nor 
is  this  all.  As  if  to  make  it  especially  offensive  to 
the  people  of  the  North,  and  to  the  people  of  Massa 
chusetts,  they  propose  to  despoil  our  colored  fel 
low-citizens  of  their  political  franchise,  a  long  time 
secured  to  them  by  the  institutions  of  that  honored 
Commonwealth.  Sir,  it  is  for  these  things  that  these 
petitioners  now  pray.  They  insist  they  shall  be  in 
terpolated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  an  infinite  respect  for  the  right  of  petition, 
and  I  desire  always  to  promote  the  interests,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  just  and  proper  desires,  of  my  fel 
low-citizens.  But  I  must  express  my  regret  that 
these  gentlemen  have  missed  the  opportunity,  after 
uniting  in  such  numbers,  of  calling  plainly  and  une 
quivocally,  as  savers  of  the  Union  of  their  fathers, 
for  two  things — two  things  all-sufficient  for  the  pres 
ent  occasion,  and  with  regard  to  which  I  should 
expect  the  sympathies  of  the  Hon.  Senator  from  Ken 
tucky  :  First,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  administered  by  George  Washington,  to  be  pre 
served  intact  and  blameless  in  its  text,  without  any 
tinkering  or  patching  ;  and,  secondly,  the  verdict  of 
the  people  last  November,  by  which  Abraham  Lin 
coln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  enforced  without  price  or  faltering.  There  is  a 
ground  upon  which  every  patriot  and  loyal  citizen 
of  the  land  can  stand,  and  he  has  over  him  then  the 
Constitution  and  the  flag  of  his  country.  You  had 
better  have  that,  sir,  than  any  scheme,  device,  jug 
glery,  or  hocus  pocus  called  a  '  compromise."1  On 
such  ground,  all  men  who  really  love  the  Union  and 
the  country  can  take  their  stand  without  an  '  if- '  or 
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a  '  but.'  I  remember,  sir,  on 
the  night  of  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  it  was  after  mid 
night.  I  made  the  declaration  in  debate,  that  the 
time  for  compromises  had  passed.  The  events  now- 
taking  place  all  verify  this  truth. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  existing  difficulties  can 
now  be  arranged  only  on  permanent  principles  of 
justice,  and  freedom,  and  humanity.    Any  seeming 
settlement  founded  upon  an  abandonment  of  prin 
ciple  will  be  but    a  miserable  patch-work,  which 
cannot  succeed.    It  was  only  a  short  time  ago,  you 
will  remember,  sir,  the  whole   country  was  filled 
with  shame  and  dismay,  as  the  report  came  to  us  of 
the   surrender  of  Southern  forts  ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  Fort  Sumter,  too,  was  about  to  be  given 
up,  a  cry  went  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  people, 
by  which  that  fortress  was  saved,  at  least,  for  the 
present.    Propositions  are  now  made  and  brought, 
forward  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  now 
enforced  by  a  petition  from  the  people  of  my  own 
State,  calling  upon  the  North  to  surrender  its  prin 
ciples — to  surrender  its  Impregnable  principles  of 
human  rights,  which  constitute  our  Northern  forts. 
It  is  even  proposed  now  to  surrender  the  principle 
of  freedom  in  the  Territories — the  Fort  Sumter  of 
the  North.    I  trust,  sir,  they  will  yet  be  saved  ;  and 
as  their  safety  depends  upon  the  President,  I  trust 
that  the  cry  will  go  forth  from  the  people  like  that 
which  went  forth  from  them  a  few  days  ago,  to  save 
that  other  Fort  Sumter  when  it  was  menaced.     For 
nyself,  if  I  stand  with  many,  or  with  few,  or  alone,  I 
lave  but  one  thing  to  say — no  surrender  of  the  Fort 
Sumter  of  the  North — no  surrender  of  any  of  our 
Northern  forts.    No,  sir,  not  one  !  •  But  the  bankers 
and  merchants  throw  out  their  fears,  and  they  tell 
is  the  Government  shall  not  have  money  if  we  do 
not  surrender  our  principles.     Then,   again,  sir,  I 
ppeal  to  the  people.    I  believe  the  American  peo- 
)le  are  not  more  unpatriotic  than  the  French,  and 
>nly  want  the  opportunity  to  show  it — to  come  for 
ward  and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 
as  the  French  people  recently,  at  the  hint  of  Louis 
STapoleou,  came  forward  with  a  loan  composed  of 
mail  sums.    Our  Government  stands  upon  the  ag 
gregate  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  it 
»nly  remains  now  that  we  should  make  an  appeal  to 
he  aggregate  wealth  of  the  people — the  farmer,  the 
aborer,  the  mechanic.    Every  man  who  truly  loves 
lis  country  will   be  willing  to  give  of  his  earnings 
o  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  national  flag ; 
nd  out  of  these  small  earnings,  inspired  by  a  geu- 
ine  patriotism,  we   shall    have    a    full  Treasury, 
'here  is  but  one  thing  now  for  the  North  to  do — 
hat  is,  to  stand  firm  in  their  position.    They  may  be 
guided  by  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  the  age — I 
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meau  Lafayette — who,  in  his  old 
age,  when  his  experience  had 
been  ripened  by  time,  and  while 
looking  over  the  unutterable  calamities  of  the  old 
French  Revolution,  said,  '  It  was  his  solemn  duty  to 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  to  be  referred 
not  to  the  bad  passions  of  men,  but  to  those  timid 
counsels  that  sought  to  substitute  compromise  for 
principle.'  Lafayette  may  well  speak  to  his  Amer 
ican  fellow-citizens  now,  to  caution  them  against 
any  timid  counsels  that  would  substitute  compromise 
for  principles." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Crittenden's  query,  if  he 
bad  no  proposition  of  h^s  own  to  offer,  Mr. 
Simmer  replied  he  had — the  Constitution  as 
administered  by  Washington  and  the  fathers 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Crittenden  then 
asked,  why  he  did  not  submit  that  as  a  prop 
osition  ?  to  which  Mr.  Sumner  answered 
that  the  Clark  Resolution  covered  the  ground. 
[See  page  184J 

It  was  endeavored  to  cut  off  debate  by  call 
ing  up  the  special  order,  but,  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  21,  that  order  was  postponed.  Trum- 
bull,  (Rep.,)  of  Illinois,  said,  if  the  debate 
was  to  go  on,  both  sides  must  have  a  chance. 
So  much  had  been  charged  on  the  Republican 
party  that  he  wished  to  see  the  responsibility 
placed  where  it  belongs — on  the  corruption 
and  imbecility,  irresolution,  if  he  might  not 
say  the  complicity  with  treason  itself,  on  the 
part  of  a  profligate  power. 

Mr.  Crittenden  appealed  to  Senators  not 
to  stand  by  platforms,  and  let  the  Union 
perish.  He  said  we  were  pledged  to  stand  by 
and  preserve  the  Union.  But  all  compro 
mise  seemed  to  be  rejected.  He  believed 
that  they  must  do  something,  or  the  country 
could  not  be  saved.  He  wished  to  practice 
every  forbearance  he  could,  but  why  do  men 
come  here  and  talk  of  business  when  the 
Union  is  in  danger  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Crittenden)  was  not  aware  of  his 
own  popularity  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  adopt  anything 
bearing  his  name,  which  they  so  much  re 
spect.  But,  if  they  had  examined  his  propo 
sitions  they  would  have  rejected  them.  The 
Senator  intimated,  if  he  understood  aright, 
that  the  propositions  were  not  applicable  to 
territory  hereafter  acquired. 


Mr.  Crittenden  said  that  he  did  not  con 
sider  that  an  essential  point. 

After  some  further    colloquial    discussion, 
the  Navy  bill  was  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Green. 
(Dem.,)    of    Missouri,    ad 
dressed  the  Senate  against     (>™™^™™™ 
the   proposed    amendment 
to  build  seven  steam  sloops-of-war.     His  lan 
guage  was   violent,    and    his   entire    speech 
quite  in   harmony  with  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  disunion.     A  digest  of  his  speech — which 
really  was  an  important  confession  of  dis 
comfiture  at  the  unexpected  Union  face  of 
affairs  in  the  Border     Slave   States — is    as 
follows : 

"  The  question  now  was^  whether  we  should  make 
an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000  to  build  seven  new 
steam  sloops-of-war.  At  a  time  when  the  credit  of 
the  Government  is  ruined,  and  it  could  not  pay 
private  claims  of  a  few  dollars,  it  is  then  proposed 
to  pay  this  large  sum  for  war.  Senators  could 
vote  a  Homestead  bill  to  give  homes  to  scoundrels 
and  vagabonds  of  large  cities,  and  could  vote 
$120,000,000  to  build  a  railroad,  and  now  they  come 
up  and  ask  $1,200,000  to  build  steamers  to  coerce 
States.  Not  in  the  language  of  their  eagle-eyed 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  of  the  bellicose  Sena 
tor  whose  voice  is  still  for  war.  They  talk  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  Every  man  says,  Enforce 
the  laws  and  protect  the  public  property.  What 
is  public  property?  We  have  public  property  in 
London,  where  our  Minister  resides,  but  won't  take 
sloops  there.  Have  you  public  property  in  South 
Carolina?  No,  riot  one  single  particle  !  Fort  Sum- 
ter  this  day  is  wrongfully  held ;  and  this  is  an  act 
of  war  against  South  Carolina.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Government,  but  he  said  it  was 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
and  it  was  now  frowning  with  guns  against  the  port 
it  was  built  to  protect. 

"  The  whole  resolves  itself  to  the  question,  Has  a 
State  a  right  to  secede?  and  she  has  actually  exer 
cised  the  right.  Individuals  in  a  State  may  commit 
treason,  but  whether  a  State  can  is  another  ques 
tion.  The  Government  was  a  multiple  of  units,  and 
a  State  comes  in  a  separate  unit,  and  is  an  entirety. 
A  county  in  a  State  is  an  integral  part  of  a  State, 
and  if  she  tried  to  break  off  it  would  be  rebellion. 
But  a  State  comes  in  by  an  act  of  volition,  and  can 
go  out  the  same.  Each  State  must  judge  for  itself, 
if  she  has  reason  for  going  out,  and  only  the  en 
lightened  judgment  of  the  world  can  punish  a  State. 
No  State  ever  was  coerced  into  the  Union,  nor 
could  one  be.  South  Carolina  has  as  much  right  to 
Fort  Columbus,  in  New  York  Harbor,  as  the  United 
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States  has  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
as  much  right  to  attack  it;  and 
he  pledged  one  feeble  arm 
to  act  in  the  contingency  which  might  arise. 
He  commended  the  forbearance  of  South  Carolina. 
He  had  feared  she  would  be  too  hasty.  He  wanted 
all  the  States  to  act.  He  knew  Missouri  to  be  for 
the  Union.  Even  the  supporters  of  Ehett  and 
Yancey  are  for  Union,  but  he  meant  a  Union  which 
would  give  protection  to  all.  He  was  tired  of  all 
these  petitions  for  Union.  He  wanted  a  Union  about 
which  there  would  be  no  quarreling,  and  which 
would  give  rights  to  all,  or  else  he  wanted  no  Union 
but  separation.  He  said  this  was  not  a  mere  ques 
tion  of  Slavery,  but  it  affects  every  property-holder 
of  the  North.  Missouri,  though  slow,  would  act ; 
but  the  action  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
has  been  disastrous.  If  the  Border  States  had  acted 
with  the  South,  we  would  have  had  peaceable  sep- 
ration.  Every  one  of  the  Slaveholding  States  ought 
to  have  gone  out  together.  As  sure  as  no  adjust 
ment  was  made,  all  would  go  but  Delaware,  Mary 
land,  and  Virginia.  He  was  afraid  of  Virginia,  she 
was  so  slow.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  would 
go  out.  [Laughter.]  He  said  Kansas,  after  the  hot 
house  plants  of  emigration  die  out,  would  fall  back 
into  the  arms  of  Missouri.  He  contended  that 
the  secret  object  of  the  Kepublican  parly  was 
to  circumscribe  Slavery,  so  as  to  extinguish  it. 

"  He  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  but  there  must  be  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  North,  or  else  these  amendments 
would  go  for  nothing.  This  thing  must  be  settled 
either  by  adjustment  or  separation.  There  could  be 
no  honorable  adjustment  unless  there  was  a  retrac 
tion  of  Northern  opinion.  The  Senate  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  had  better  let  the  question 
alone  and  attend  to  the  regular  business,  and 
wait  for  a  proper  adjustment.  But  if  there  was 
no  change  of  Northern  opinion,  he  would  not 
ask  for  any  Union.  He  deprecated  war,  and,  in 
this  civilized  age  of  the  world,  he  thought  all  the 
difficulties  ought  to  be  settled  without  recourse  to 
arms  and  war.  Let  the  whole  Southern  States  act 
together,  and  let  them  negotiate  with  the  North  as 
equals,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  then  let  there  be 
peaceable  and  quiet  separation." 

The  amendment,  after  this  harangue,  was 
passed — 27  to  17.  Among  those  Democrats 
who  voted  with  the  Republicans  were  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Bigler,  and  Latham,  and  Johnson, 
(Am.,)  of  Tennessee — a  vote  which,  in  the  es 
timation  of  the  Southern  interest,  placed 
them  in  the  category  of  friends  to  coercion. 

Wednesday   (Feb.  Ibth)  was  consumed,  in 


both  Houses,  in  counting  the  electoral  vote. 
[See  Chapter  XXVII.] 

In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  Mr.  Bingham, 
(Rep.,)  of  Michigan,  presented  the  joint  reso 
lutions  of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature, 
expressing  the  adherence  of  Michigan  to  the 
Union;  offering  the  military  force  of  the  State 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  asking  that 
no  concessions  be  made 
to  traitors.  Mr.  Bingham  Michigan  Sentiment. 
said  that  these  resolutions 
had  passed  with  great  unanimity,  and  he' 
thought  they  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
State.  He  said  that  they  would  adhere  to 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  that  they  had 
no  sympathy  with  treason,  or  those  in  the 
Government  who  took  measures  to  destroy  it. 
He  hoped  his  Southern  friends  would  yet 
come  to  see  that  the  best  way  for  them  was 
to  submit  to  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Govern 
ment  ;  but  if  not,  and  they  persisted  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  it,  they  must  take  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  (Rep.,)  of 
Minnesota,  presented  a  me-  Minnesota  Sentiment. 
morial,  signed  by  all  the 
Repubcan  and  several  Democratic  members 
of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  calling  upon  Con 
gress  to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
to  enforce  the  laws  ;  also,  to  keep  open  the 
rivers,  and  to  recapture  all  the  seized  forts. 
In  presenting  this  memorial,  the  Senator  re 
marked  that,  to  arrive  at  the  wishes  of  the 
mass  of  people,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  the 
country,  and  to  get  clear  of  city  curb-stone 
influences.  He  said  the  memorial  represented 
the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  great  North-west. 
"  No  menaces,  no  threats  of  war,  no  military 
display,  no  tramp  of  armed  men,  no  glittering 
bayonets,  would  drive  the  people  of  that  sec 
tion  from  their  position." 

Rice,  (Dem.,)  of  Minnesota,  also  presented 
a  petition  from  many  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  asking  for  compromise. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  by  Messrs.  Wade,  Seward,  Critten- 
den,  and  Cameron — pro  and  con  compromise. 

The    House,    Thursday,  after    much   time 
consumed    in    "personal    explanations,"    re 
sumed  consideration  of  the  Corwin  Report, 
when  Campbell,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
i  livered  his  viewrs  in  a  speech  marked  with 
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a  decision  and  force  which 
Campbell's  Speech.        commanded   attention.     A 

digest  of  his  views  is   as 
follows : 

"  He  alluded  at  some  length  to  the  present  state 
of  the  country — a  state  calculated  to  awaken  every 
man  to  a  sense  of  peril.  If  every  effort  at  concil 
iation  should  fail,  the  true  way  was  to  meet  the 
crisis  as  men  ready  for  duty  in  a  just  cause—  even 
to  the  laying  down  of  their  lives.  If  those  who 
have  seized  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  public 
property,  surrendered  them,  he  would  hear  their 
complaints,  and,  if  well  founded,  furnish  the  meas 
ures  of  redress.  What  reason  have  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  to  oppose  the  peaceful  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  was  elected  strictly  according  to  the 
Constitution  ?  Though  the  vessel  of  State  was  now 
dashed  about,  a  pilot  will  presently  be  found.  He 
argued  that  our  Government  is  a  grand  nation  of 
people  and  not  of  States.  It  is  supreme,  and  the 
heresy  of  Secession  can  make  no  impression  on  rea 
sonable  minds.  Secession  is  rebellion.  In  the  Se 
ceded  States  there  are  men  true  to  the  Government, 
and  who  preserve  their  alliance  to  the  Union. 
Honor  and  humanity  demand  they  be  protected. 
Any  other  course  would  sink  the  Government  to 
perdition.  Any  Government  not  protecting  them 
from  persecution,  confiscation,  and  death,  is  not 
worthy  of  that  name.  There  are  no  grievances 
which  cannot  be  redressed  in  the  Union.  He  was 
willing  to  do  something  for  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  other  States,  and  for  loyal  citizens 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  who  require  assistance.  He 
argued  that  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  in  effect, 
was  condemned  in  the  last  Presidential  election  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  language  of  Clay, 
no  earthly  power  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
where  it  did  not  before  exist,  whether  south  or  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes.  The  prop 
osition  of  the  Select  Committee  met  his  approval. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
laws,  and  of  the  bill  amendatory  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  act.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Slave  States 
to  quiet  this  agitation  by  abandoning  extreme  views, 
giving  up  the  Crittenden  measure,  and  other  impos 
sibilities,  and  combining  on  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  This  would  settle 
the  chief  question  of  difficulty,  namely,  that  relating 
to  the  Territories.  Should  conciliatory  measures 
here  fail,  he  would  advocate  the  calling  of  a  Na 
tional  Convention.  At  all  events,  Pennsylvania  will 
stand  by  the  Union  as  it  is." 

The    Special    Committee,    appointed    [see 
page  284]   to  inquire  into,  and  to  report  on 
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the  facts  as  to  an  alleged 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  Cap 
ital,  reported,  through  Mr. 
Howard,  Chairman,  who  presented  what  the 
Committee  supposed  to  be  a  unanimous  re 
port.  It  read  as  follows : 

"  The  Committee  entered  upon  the  investigation 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  and  the  in 
trinsic  difficulty  of  the  inquiry.  To  prove  the  exist 
ence  of  a  secret  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  resistance  to  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern 
ment  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  dif 
ficult  task,  if  such  an  organization  really  existed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  time  of  high  excitement, 
consequent  upon  the  revolutionary  events  transpir 
ing  all  around  us,  and  the  very  air  filled  with  rumors, 
and  individuals  indulging  in  most  extravagant  ex 
pressions  of  fears  and  threats,  it  might  well  be 
thought  difficult  to  elicit  such  clear  proof  as  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
that  no  such  organization  existed,  and  thus  contrib 
ute  to  the  quiet  of  the  public  mind  and  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  Committee  have  pursued  their 
labors  with  a  determination  on  their  part  to  ascer 
tain  the  real  facts,  so  far  as  possible  ;  and  if  some 
times  they  have  permitted  inquiries  and  admitted 
testimony  not  strictly  within  the  rules  of  evidence 
or  within  the  scope  of  the  resolutions,  it  is  to  be  at 
tributed  to  their  great  anxiety  to  elicit  the  real 
facts,  and  to  remove  unfounded  apprehensions.  The 
extraordinary  excitement  existing  prior  to  the  late 
Presidential  election  led  disaffected  persons  of  high 
and  low  positions,  after  the  result  of  that  election 
became  known,  to  consult  together  on  the  question 
of  submitting  to  that  result,  and  also  upon  various 
modes  of  resistance — among  other  modes,  resist 
ance  to  the  counting  of  the  ballots  and  to  the  inau 
guration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  seizure  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  discussed  form 
ally  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  ;  but  too  much  diver 
sity  of  opinion  seems  to  have  existed  to  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  any  well-organized  plan  until  some  of 
the  States  commenced  to  reduce  their  theories  of 
secession  to  practice.  Since  then,  persons  thus  dis 
affected  seem  to  have  adopted  the  idea  that  all  re 
sistance  to  the  Government,  if  there  is  to  be  any, 
should  have  at  least  the  color  of  State  authority. 
If  the  purpose  was  at  any  time  entertained  of  .form 
ing  an  organization  in  secret,  or  open,  to  seize 
the  District  of  Columbia,  attack  the  Capitol,  or  pre 
vent  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  seems  to 
have  been  rendered  contingent  upon  the  secession 
of  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  both,  and  the 
sanction  of  one  of  these  States.  Certain  or 
ganizations  in  this  District  and  in  Maryland 
that,  prior  to  the  Presidential  election,  seem 
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to'  have  been  openly  political 
clubs,  have  since  assumed  the 
character  of  military  organiza 
tions,  are  now  engaged  in  drilling,  and  expect  to  pro 
vide  themselves  with  arms,  some  from  the  State  au 
thorities,  and  others  from  private  subscriptions.  But 
so  far  as  the  Committee  were  able  to  learn,  their  pur 
poses,  while  they  sympathized  strongly  with  seces 
sion,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  intend  to  attack 
either  the  Capitol  or  District  of  Columbia,  unless  the 
surrender  should  be  demanded  by  a  State  to  which 
they  profess  a  high  degree  of  allegiance.  Some  of 
these  companies  in  Baltimore  professed  to  be  drilling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  other  military 
companies  from  passing  through  the  State  of  Mary 
land.  Whether  these  representations  of  the  purpo 
ses  of  these  companies  be  correct  or  not,  the  Com 
mittee  have  failed  to  discover  any  satisfactory  evi 
dence  that  they  had  any  purpose  whatever,  as  a 
mere  mob,  without  the  sanction  of  State  authority, 
to  attack  the  Capitol,  or  any  other  public  property 
in  this  District,  or  to  seize  the  District.  If  it  should 
be  admitted  that  any  one  of  these  organizations  were 
hostile  to  the  Government,  or  entertained  unlawful 
purposes,  they  are  in  no  proper  sense  secret,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  such  as  are  contemplated  in  the  reso 
lution  of  the  House. 

"  The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  produced  before  them  does  not  prove 
the  existence  of  a  secret  organization  here  or  else 
where,  hostile  to  the  Government,  that  has  for  its 
object,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  an  attack  upon 
the  Capitol  or  any  other  of  the  public  property  here, 
or  an  interruption  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Gov 
ernment.  The  Committee  submit  herewith  all  the 
testimony  taken  upon  the  subject,  and  ask  that  the 
same  and  this  report  be  printed,  and  the  Committee 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject." 

This  report  was,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
the  result  of  a  compromise,  being  less  positive 
and  direct  than'  the  majority  desired,  owing 
to  a  wish  to  make  it  unanimous.  It  was  re 
ported  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Com 
mittee.  The  members  of  it  were,  therefore, 
taken  by  surprise  when  Mr.  Branch,  (Dem.,) 
of  North  Carolina — one  of 
po":iluL.  the  Committee-arose  to 
offer  a  minority  report,  set 
ting  forth  that  no  conspiracy  existed,  and 
therefore  that  the  following  resolution  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  quartering  of  troops  of  the 
regular  army  in  this  District  and  around  the  Capitol, 
when  not  necessary  for  their  protection  from  a 


hostile  enemy,  and  during  the 
session  of  Congress,  is  impoli-      The  Minority  Report 
tic  and  offensive,  and,  if  permit 
ted,  may  become  destructive  of  civil  liberty, and. in 
the  opinion  of  this  House  the  regular  troops  now  in 
it,  ought  to  be  forthwith  removed  therefrom." 

To  render  his  surprise  successful,  the  North 
Carolina  member  called  for  the  previous  ques 
tion  on  his  resolution.  The  Committee,  how 
ever,  "ventilated"  the  gentleman's  strategy 
so  much  to  his  discredit  that  the  resolution 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  125  to  35.  English, 
of  Indiana,  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  or  two  other  Northern  members,  voting 
with  the  South.  Mr.  John  Cochrane,  (Dem.,) 
of  New  York,  sustained  the  Committee's  re 
port,  as  entirely  proper.  If  no  conspiracy 
then  existed,  the  evidence  was  conclusive 
that,  at  no  remote  period  of  time,  there  were 
rumors,  commanding  atten 
tion,  of  the  existence  of  or-  Exciting  Debate, 
ganizations  inimical  to" the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Capital.  Hence,  the 
assembling  of  troops  at  the  Capital,  as  a  pre 
cautionary  measure,  was  necessary.  Kunkle, 
of  Maryland,  was  very  severe  on  General 
Scott  and  Governor  Kicks.  He  said  the 
whole  scheme  of  inquiry  was  a  false  and  fu 
tile  inquisition  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the 
calling  of  troops  by  the  Lieutenant-General — 
that  the  scheme  originated  with  him  for  his 
own  justification,  or  else  it  was  hatched  by 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  or  by  his  emis 
saries  around  the  Capital.  "  The  Governor 
of  Maryland,"  he  said,  "  was  the  only  respect 
able  man  in  the  State  who  has  had  the  au 
dacity  to  libel  and  calumniate  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  hi$  published  proclamation  of 
the  3d  of  January.  He  has  proclaimed  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  information  not  ac 
cessible  to  the  Legislature,  or  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  that  there  did  exist  in  the 
State  an  organization  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
armed  and  prepared  to  invade  the  District 
and  to  capture  this  Capitol." 

This  bitter  assault  called  up  various  par 
ties,  and,  for  a  while,  the  confusion  was  be 
yond  the  Speaker's  control.  It  only  received 
its  quietus  in  the  vote  to  table,  as  recorded 
above. 

Nothing  further  of  interest  transpired  up 
to  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
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De  Jarnette's 
Speech. 


In   the   House,   Friday,    (February    15th,) 
speeches  were  made  by  Yandever,  (Rep.,)  of 
Iowa,  and  De  Jarnette,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia. 
The  Iowa  member's  argu- 
Vaudever's  Speech,     nient  was  an  able  and  thor 
ough  expose   of  the  dupli 
city  practiced  by  the  Southern  leaders  in  the 
Democratic  Conventions  at  Charleston   and 
Baltimore,  and  of  their  duplicity  towards  the 
Union.     He  was  interrupted  much  by  South 
ern  men,  who  sought  to  parry  his  points  by 
references  to  side  issues  and  personal  mat 
ters.      He  disapproved  the  Corwin  Report, 
and  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  no  more 
Slave  Territory  forever  ! 

De  Jarnette  argued,  with 
much  feeling  and  no  little 
ability,  the  Southside  view 
of  the  question  of  Union.  He  was  very  se 
vere  on  the  anti-Slavery  sentiment  of  the 
North,  and  of  England ;  and  essayed  to  throw 
upon  it  the  responsibility  of  the  evils  which 
had  come  upon  the  country.  He  assumed 
that  England's  ultimate  design  was  to  dis 
rupt  the  American  Confederacy,  and  that  the 
North  was  rushing  on  in  a  scheme  of  mad 
ness  in  its  crusade  against  Slavery — which  he 
regarded  as  not  only  a  just  and  wise  institu 
tion,  but  said  it  wras  bound  to  spread,  not 
only  because  of  its  commercial  prosperity, 
but  from  its  agricultural  necessity.  He 
closed  thus : 

"  You  can  never  induce  England  to  remain  hostile 
to  the  South,  because  she  is  dependent  on  the  South. 
From  her  trade  with  it  she  derives,  annually,  an  in 
come  of  more  than  six  hundred  millions,  besides 
giving  employ  to  millions  of  her  starving  people. 
What  does  she  derive  from  the  export  trade  of  the 
North?  Not  one  cent ;  because  it  is  all  consumed. 
Her  bread,  when  there  is  a  failure  in  the  European 
crop,  she  sometimes  gets  from  your  ports.  That  is 
all.  But  that  does  not  constitute  a  basis  of  trade, 
because  it  is  consumed,  and  hence  is  no  source  of 
income. 

"  We  at  the  South  understand  the  strength  of  our 
position.  The  step  we  are  about  to  take  is  not  one 
of  our  own  choosing,  but  one  of  necessity.  That  ne 
cessity  you  have  created,  against  our  repeated  pro 
tests,,  as  well  as  against  our  threats.  You  have  not 
heeded  our  solemn  protests,  and  }*ou  have  laughed 
to  scorn  our  threats.  As  you  have  scorned  our 
threats,  so  now  we  scorn  yours,  and  we  defy  your 
power ! 


"  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  suppose  that  Virginia  will 
submit  to  oppression.  She  leaves  this  Union  and 
will  sacrifice  all,  except  her  honor  and  the  liberties 
of  her  people  to  preserve  it.  You  now  assail  both. 
She  has  called  her  young  men  and  her  old  men 
together  around  her  council-board.  They  have  left 
their  swords  at  home,  because  their  presence  some 
times  engenders  strife. 

"  They  want  peace,  and  not  war  ;  and  if  you  do 
not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Virginia,  and 
the  equality  of  her  people,  you  will  find  them,  too, 
on  the  war-path." 

This  speech,  violent  as  it  was — and,  in 
deed,  as  was  all  the  declamation  of  disunion- 
ist  speakers — was  charged  with  a  wild  elo 
quence  and  feeling  which  rendered  it,  for  the 
moment,  impressive.  It  served  the  purpose, 
however,  of  fanning  the  slumbering  fires  of 
secession  in  the  State,  through  which  it  was 
quite  studiously  circulated.  When  such  a 
speech  was*  delivered,  it  was  spread  on  the 
very  wings  of  the  wind  throughout  the 
South — when  a  Union  speech  was  made  by 
a  Southern  man,  its  echo  scarcely  reached 
beyond  the  walls  of*the  Capitol,  except 
towards  the  North. 

Saturday's  session,  in  the  Senate,  was  de 
voted  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Morrill  Tariff  bill. 

Saturday  (February  16th)  was  private  bill 
day.  At  the  evening  session  the  Corwin 
Report,  being  the  special  order,  was  before  the 
House,  when  Somers,  (Rep.,)  of  Maine, 
Burnham,  (Rep.,)  of  Connecticut,  and  Wal- 
dron,  (Rep.,)  of  Michigan,  Beale  and  Duell, 
(Reps.,)  of  New  York,  Walton,  (Rep.,)  of 
Vermont,  all  delivered  speeches  of  a  strongly 
anti-compromise  tone.  The  first  was  particu 
larly  pointed  and  forcible  in  his  remarks. 
We  may  quote : 

"  The  difficulties  that  threat 
en  the  peace  and  stability  of  A  Breeze  from  Maine, 
the  nation  are  the  results  of  an 
attempt  to  override  Civilization  by  forcing  Slavery 
on  enlightened  communities.  The  advocates  of 
Slavery  are  trying  to  harmonize  an  intensified  des: 
potism  with  free  schools  and  Christianity ;  they 
insult  the  intelligence  of  the  North  by  declaring 
that  wrong  is  right,  and  they  propose  to  gag  all  who 
presume  to  differ  from  them.  They  had  undertaken 
to  unite  two  repellant  bodies,  and,  because  they 
will  not  fuse,  they  threaten  to  break  the  crucible  ; 
any  political  chemist  could  have  foretold  the'result. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  while  Ranting 
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Slavery  as  a  necessity  there, 
A  Breeze  from  Maine,  yet  provided  in  the  Constitution 

means  for  carrying  out  the 
theory  of  equal  rights,  namely  :  Free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  They  feared  not  error  so  long  as  truth 
was  free  to  combat  it.  Our  Southern  friends  under 
stand  the  power  of  truth  as  well  as  Napoleon  the 
First  did,  and  fear  it  more.  *  *  Its  present  game 
of  forcing  the  North  into  compromise  is  one  of  brag ; 
conventions  are  cheap,  and  resolutions  cheaper. 
We  have  had  numerous  Southern  Conventions  and 
resolutions  for  direct  trade  and  magnificent  steam 
ships,  but  they  have  floated  only  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  resolvers.  But  you  say  now  they  have  cer 
tainly  seceded ;  have  seized  public  property,  and 
threaten  war.  I  know  it,  and  this  is  the  very  card 
to  bring  Congress  to  its  knees,  and  they  know  it. 
I  admire  their  boldness.  They  stake  all  on  a  small 
pair,  and  then,  without  moving  a  muscle,  look  their 
opponent  in  the  face  until  he  quails,  and  lays  dow-n 
his  hand.  They  play  the  game  more  desperately 
than  they  first  intended,  for  they  did  not  expect 
firmness  in  the  people  of  the  North.  If  that  which 
was  intended  for  a  farce  results  in  a  tragedy,  the 
getters-up  of  the  piece  will  be  alone  responsible.  * 
*  *  *  *  Be  warned  of  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  compromised  with  wrong.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
law  was  framed  to  satisfy  the  slave  power,  and  was 
made  so  heavy  that  it  crushed  its  Northern  cham 
pion — the  greatest  man  of  the  age  ;  and  carried  down 
a  President  and  the  Whig  party.  Are  you  not 
satisfied  with  such  a  feat,  or  have  you  got  your  eyes 
on  another  crop  of  great  men,  and  a  successful 
party,  whose  necks  you  wish  to  place  under  their 
modern  guillotine  called  compromise  ?  Several  are 
on  their  backs  already,  looking  up  at  the  glistening 
blade,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  die  alone,  so  they 
beckon  us  on  to  share  their  inglorious  fate.  A  sham 
compromise  will  do  the  South  no  good — for  a  real 
one  there  is  no  basis.  The  Border  States,  for  their 
own  safety,  must  ally  themselves  with  the  North. 
Emancipation  is  sure  to  come  in  time — nothing  can 


prevent  it — better  prepare  for 
it  in  season.  Aggressions  on  A  Breeze  from  Maine 
Northern  men  in  the  Slave 
States  must  cease,  rebellion  must  be  pnt  down,  or  the 
power  of  a  consolidated  North  will  sweep  away  all 
resistance  ;  unless  the  South  retreats  from  its  treason, 
Slavery  is  doomed,  and  will  go  out  in  blood.  Seces 
sion,  compromise,  and  reconstruction  is  now  the  plat 
form  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  Democratic  party; 
Secession  to  force  compromise — compromise  to  des 
troy  the  Republican  party  and  reconstruct  the  old  De 
mocracy  on  its  ruins.  Let  us  meet  this  courageously 
— the  people  sustain  brave  men,  and  follow  a  hero 
into  a  ditch  sooner  than  a  coward  into  camp.  Save 
the  Free  States  from  humiliation,  the  Border  States 
from  Secession.  By  compromise  you  encourage 
treason  and  enhance  the  danger.  I  hope  that  the 
Union  will  be  saved,  but  it  must  not  be  by  striking 
hands  with  wrong.  Let  us  have  liberty  and  Union 
if  we  can  ;  but  liberty  without  Union  rather  than 
Union  without  liberty." 

This  sounded  like  the  stem  North  wind 
cutting  through  the  pines.  It  was,  unques 
tionably,  Maine  sentiment.  Its  last  sentences 
sounded  like  grim  prophecy.  Compromise 
with  revolutionists,  and  concessions  to 
Slavery,  found  no  response  save  that  of  defi 
ance  from  the  real  Northmen.  They  were 
as  unbending  in  their  sense  of  right  as  the 
pines  in  their  primeval  forests.  It  was  Histo 
ry  telling  her  beads  over  again. 

The  speeches  of  Burnham,  Beale,  and  Wal 
ton  were  reassurances  of  the  feeling  rapidly 
growing,  against  compromise,  in  their  States, 
as  was  evident  from  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  were  received  by  their  constitu 
ents.  How  it  must  have  pained  the  heart  of 
the  noble  Kentucky  Senator  to  have  heard 
these  daily  protests  against  his  well-meant, 
but  weakly  cherished  offspring ! 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


THE     NEW     POWER     IN     THE     SOUTH.        JEFFERSON     DAVIS'     PROGRESS 
TO       MONTGOMERY.         SIGNIFICANT       SPEECH.  HIS       INAUGURAL. 

HIS     CABINET.      PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     CONFEDERATE     CONGRESS 
UP     TO     MARCH     2D. 


THE  journey  of  Jefferson 
Davis  en  route.  .  Davis,  President-elect  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy, 
from  Mississippi  to  Montgomery,  was  one  con 
tinued  ovation.  Great  numbers  of  people 
congregated  at  every  station.  Twenty-five 
speeches  were  made  by  the  President,  on  the 
route,  to  the  gathered  crowds.  He  was  met, 
on  his  approach  to  Montgomery/  by  a  Com 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  and  by  the  city  au 
thorities,  who  served  as  an  escort,  while  two 
military  companies  from  Columbus,  Georgia, 
joined  the  retinue  as  a  body-guard. 

The   reception   at  Montgomery,    Saturday 

evening,   (February  16th,)   was  enthusiastic. 

At  the   depot    Mr.   Davis 

Hostile  Declaration.        made  a  Q^QQ^  to  the-great 

concourse  in  waiting.  He 
addressed  them  at  some  length  on  the  state 
of  the  South  and  the  duties  of  its  people,  as 
suming  a  position  at  once  of  defiance  and 
menace  toward  the  North.*  This  speech  was 

*  A  letter  received  at  Washington,  February  2-4th, 
from  a  "  distinguished  Alabamian,"  said  : 

"  Yo»  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  chance  to  re 
build  the  Union  which  has  been  torn  down.  There 
is  none.  Not  only  is  there  no  probability,  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  such  an  event.  We  do  not  be 
lieve  that  the  North  will  give  us  any  substantial 
guarantees,  and  we  could  not  trust  them  if  they  did. 
The  idea  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  '  Peace  Congress,'  as  it  is  called,  that  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  prohibition  north  of  36  deg.  30 
min.,  and  Squatter-Sovereignty  south  of  that  line,  is 
a  gross  insult  to  our  understanding.  Be  assured, 
we  have  no  idea  of  accepting  any  such  terms.  The' 
truth  is,  and  our  friends  outside  of  the  Seceding 
States  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact,  '  we  have 
lost  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  are 
looking  to  the  bayonet  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  dis 
pute.'  " 


regarded    as    a    throwing 

down   of  the  gauntlet,  and       Hostile  Declaration. 

sped  over  the  North  to  con 
firm  the  impression  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
any  compromise  with  the  Seceded  States.  A 
new  Government  was  formed — the  dream  of 
dreamers  was  realized : — the  Slave  Republic 
was  a  fact,  which  no  step  of  the  North  or  of 
the  Border  States  could  avert.  Compromise 
not  only  was  not  asked  for,  but  was  scorned  ; 
while  the  idea  of  any  reconstruction  was  only 
entertained  to  be  vituperated.  Exhilarated 
by  the  remarkable  success  of  the  revolution 
to  a  state  of  nitrogenic  delight,  any  return  to 
the  old  Union  looked,  to  their  elated  visions, 
like  a  descent  to  Avernus,  and  a  reconstruc- 
tionist  was  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

Eleven  o'clock  Saturday  night  the  Presi 
dent,  in  answer  to  the  clamors  of  the  people, 
thus  addressed  them  from  the  balcony  of  his 
hotel : 

FELLOW-CITIZENS  AND  BRETH- 

•REN  OF  TUB  CONFEDERATE  Significant  Speech. 
STATES  OF  AMERICA — For  now 
we  are  brethren  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  fact-  - 
men  of  one  flesh,  one  bone,  one  interest,  one  pur 
pose—and  of  an  identity  of  domestic  institutions. 
We  have  hence,  I  trust,  a  prospect  of  living  to 
gether  in  peace,  with  our  institutions  subject  to  pro 
tection,  not  defamation.  It  may  be  our  career  will 
be  ushered  in  in  the  midst  of  storm.  It  may  tfe  that 
as  this  morning  opened  with  clouds,  mist,  and  rain, 
we  shall  have  to  encounter  inconvenience  at  the  be 
ginning.  But,  as  the  sun  rose,  it  lifted  the  mist  and 
dispelled  the  clouds,  and  left  the  pure  sunlight  of 
Heaven  ;  so  will  the  progress  of  the  Southern  Con 
federacy  carry  us  safe  to  the  harbor  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  political  equality.  Thus,  we  have  noth 
ing  to  fear  at  home,  because  at  home  we  have  ho 
mogeneity.  We  will  have  nothing  to  fear  abroad,  be 
cause,  if  war  should  come,  if  we  must  again  baptize 
in  blood  the  principles  for  which  our  fathers  bled  in 
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the  Revolution,  we  shall  show  we  are  not  degenerate 
sons,  but  will  redeem  the  pledges  they  gave,  pre 
serve  the  sacred  rights  they  transmitted  to  us,  and 
show  that  Southern  valor  still  shines  as  brightly  as 
in  1776,  in  1812,  and  in  every  other  conflict.  1  was 
informed,  my  friends,  that  your  kindness'  only  re 
quired  I  should  appear  before  you.  Fatigued  by 
travel,  and  hoarse,  I  am  unable  to  speak  at  any 
length,  and  came  merely  to  assure  you  of  my  grat 
itude  for  these  manifestations  of  your  good- will.  I 
come  with  diffidence  and  distrust  to  the  discharge 
of  the  great  duties  devolved  on  me.  by  the  kindness 
and  confidence  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederated 
States.  I  thank  you,  friends,  for  the  kind  man 
ifestations  of  favor  and  approbation  you  exhibit  on 
this  occasion.  Through  my  entire»progress  to  this 
city,  I  have  received  the  same  flattering  demonstra 
tions  of  generous  support.  I  did  not  regard  them  as 
personal  to  myself,  but  as  tendered  to  me  as  the 
humble  representative  of  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  Confederate  States.  I  will  devote  to  the  du 
ties  of  the  high  office  to  which  I  have  been  called 
all  I  have  of  heart,  of  head,  of  hand.  If,  in  the  prog 
ress  of  events,  my  services  shall  be  needed  in  an 
other  position;  if,  to  be  plain,  necessity  shall  re 
quire  that  I  shall  again  enter  the  ranks  as  a  soldier, 
I  hope  you  will  welcome  me  there.  Now,  friends, 
again  thanking  you  for  this  manifestation  of  your 
approbation,  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night." 

The  inauguratorv  ceremo- 

The  Inaugural  Ad-  .  V      ,  .     ' 

dress  of  nies  transPired  m  the  open 

Jefferson  Davis.  air,  from  the  front  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  crowd,  among  whom  were  many  ladies, 
and  an  imposing  body  of  military.  The  In 
augural  Address  was  pronounced,  commenc 
ing  at  one  o'clock,  prior  to  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  oath.  It  read  as  follows : 

"  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  CONFED 
ERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA — FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW- 
CITIZENS — Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible 
station  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Provisional  Govern 
ment  which  you  have  instituted,  I  approach  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  me  with  an  humble 
distrust  of  my  abilities,  but  with  a  sustaining  confi 
dence  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  to  guide  and 
aid  me  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Government  to  take  the  place  of  this, 
and  which,  by  its  greater  moral  and  physical  power, 
will  be  better  able  to  combat  with  the  many  diffi 
culties  which  arise  from  the  conflicting  interests  of 
separate  nations,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  I  have  been  chosen,  with  the  hope 
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that  the  beginning  of  our  ca 
reer  as  a  Confederacy  may  not 
be  obstructed  by  hostile  oppo 
sition  to  the  enjoyment  of  onr  separate  existence 
and  independence  which  we  have  asserted,  aud 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  we  intend 
to  maintain. 

"  Our  present  condition,  achieved  in  a  manner  un 
precedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the 
American  idea  that  Governments  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  and  abolish  Governments  when 
ever  they  become  destructive  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  established.  The  declared  compact  of 
the  Union  from  which  we  have  withdrawn  was  to 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our 
selves  and  our  posterity ;  and  when,  in  the  judgment 
i.f  the  sovereign  States  now  composing  this  Confed 
eracy,  it  has  been  perverted  from  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  ordained,  and  ceased  to  answer  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  established,  a  peaceful  appeal 
to  the  ballot-box  declared  that,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  Government  created  by  that-compact 
should  cease  to  exist.  In  this  they  merely  asserted 
the  right  which  the  Declaration- of  Independence  of 
1776  defined  to  be  inalienable.  Of  the  time  and 
occasion  of  its  exercise  they,  as  sovereigns,  were 
the  final  judges,  each  for  itself. 

"  The  impartial,  enlightened  verdict  of  mankind 
will  vindicate  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct,  and 
He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men  will  judge  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to  preserve 
the  Government  of  our  fathers  in  its  spirit. 

"  The  right,  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the 
States,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  Bills  of  Rights  of  the  States  subsequently  ad 
mitted  into  the  Union  of  1780,  undeniably  recog 
nizes  in  the  people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority 
delegated  for  the  purposes  of  Government.  Thus, 
the  sovereign  States,  here  represented,  proceeded 
to  form  this  Confederacy,  and  it  is  by  the  abuse  of 
language  that  their  act  has  been  denominated'  revo 
lution.'  They  formed  a  new  alliance ;  but,  within 
each  State,  its  Government  has  remained.  The 
rights  of  person  and  property  have  not  been  dis 
turbed.  The  agent  through  whom  they  communi 
cated  with  foreign  nations  is  changed  ;  but,  this  does 
not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international  relations. 
Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  transition 
from  the  former  Union  to  the  present  Confederacy 
has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard,  on  our  part,  of 
our  just  obligations,  or  any  failure  to  perform  every 
constitutional  duty  moved  by  no  interest  or  passion 
to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  anxious  to  cultivate 
peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we  may 
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not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may 
at  least  expect  that  posterity 
will  acquit  us  of  having  need 
lessly  engaged  in  it/' 

"  Donbly  justified  by  the  absence  of  wrong  on  our 
part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  oth 
ers,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  doubt  that  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  will  be  found  equal  to  any  measures  of  de 
fence  which  their  security  soon  may  require. 

"  An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is 
the  export  of  a  commodity  required  in  every  manu 
facturing  country,  our  true  policy  is  peace,  and  the- 
freest  trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is 
alike  our  interest,  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we 
would  sell,  and  from  whom  we  would  buy,  that  there 
should  be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon 
the  interchange  of  commodities.  There  can  be  but 
little  rivalry  between  ours  and  any  manufacturing 
or  navigating  community,  such  as  the  North-eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

"  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  mutual  interest 
•would  invite  good-will  and  kind  offices.  If,  how 
ever,  passion,  or  lust  of  dominion,  should  cloud  the 
judgment,  or  influence  the  ambition  of  tho.se  States, 
we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  main 
tain,  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  the  po 
sition  which  we  have  assumed  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

"  We  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  independence 
which  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through  many 
years  of  controversy  with  our  late  associates  of  the 
Northern  States.  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  re*.pect  for  the  rights 
to  which  we  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a 
choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separation, 
and  henceforth  our  energies  must  be  directed  to  the 
conduct  of  our  own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Confederacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a  just  per 
ception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us  peaceably 
to  pursue  our  separate  political  career,  my  most 
earnest  desire  will  have  been  fulfilled.  But  if  this  be 
denied  us,  and  the  integrity  of  our  Territory  and 
jurisdiction  be  assailed,  it  will  but  remain  for  us, 
with  firm  resolve,  to  appeal  to  arms,  and  invoke  the 
blessing  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  our  new  condition,  and  with 
a  view  to  meet  anticipated  wants,  it  wiil  be  neces 
sary  to  provide  a  speedy  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  branches  of  the  Executive  Department  having 
special  charge  of  Foreign  Intercourse,  Finances, 
Military  Affairs,  and  Postal  Service. 

"  For  purposes  of  defence,  the  Confederate  States 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  rely  mainly  upon 
their  militia;  but,  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  that  there  should  be  a 
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well-instructed, and  disciplined 
army,  more  numerous  than 
would  usually  be  required  on 
a  peace  establishment. 

"  I  may  also  suggest,  that,  for  the  protection  of 
our  harbors,  and  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a  navy 
adapted  to  those  objects  will  be  required.  These 
necessities  have  doubtless  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

"  With  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of 
"our  fathers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  of  their 
well-known  intent,  freed  from  sectional  conflicts 
which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuits  of  the  gen 
eral  welfare,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the 
States  from  which  we  have  recently  parted  may 
seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  ours,  under  the 
Government  we  have  instituted.  For  this,  your  Con 
stitution  makes  adequate  provision ;  but,  beyond 
this,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
people  are,  that  union  with  the  States  from  which 
they  have  separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  de 
sirable.  To  increase  the  power,  to  develop  the 
resources,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  a  confed 
eracy,  it  is  requisite  there  should  be  so  much  of 
homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every  portion  would 
be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this  does  not  exist, 
antagonisms  are  engendered,  which  must  and 
should  result  in  separation. 

"  Actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  preserve  our  own 
rights,  and  to  promote  our  own  welfare,  the  separa 
tion  of  the  Confederate  States  has  been  marked  by 
no  aggression  upon  others,  and  followed  by  no  do 
mestic  convulsion.  Our  industrial  pursuits  have  re 
ceived  no  check ;  the  cultivation  of  oiy  fields  pro 
gresses  as  heretofore  ;  and,  even  if  we  should  be 
involved  in  war,  there  would  be  no  considerable 
diminution  in  the  production  of  the  staples  which 
have  constituted  our  exports,  in  which  the  commer 
cial  world  has  an  interest  scarcely  less  than  our  own. 
This  common  interest  of  producer  and  consumer  can 
only  be  interc-epted  by  an  exterior  force  which 
should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign  markets 
— a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  abroad. 
Should  reason  guide  the  action  of  the  Government 
from  which  we  have  separated,  a  policy  so  detri 
mental  to  the  civilized  world,  the  Northern  States 
included,  could  not  be  dictated  even  by  a  strong 
.desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  us  ;  but,  if  it  be  other 
wise,  a  terrible  responsibility  will  rest  upon  it,  and 
the  sufferings  of  millions  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
policy  and  wickedness  of  our  aggressors. 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  will  remain  to  us,  besides 
the  ordinary  remedies  before  suggested,  the  well- 
known  resources  for  retaliation  upon  the  commerce 
of  an  enemy. 
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"  Experience  in  public  sta 
tions  of  a  subordinate  grade  to 
this  which  your  kindness  has 
conferred,  has  taught  me  that  care,  and  toil,  and  dis- 
lappointments,  are  the  price  of  official  elevation.  You 
will  see  many  errors  to  forgive,  many  deficiencies  to 
tolerate,  but  you  shall  not  find  in  me  either  want  of 
zeal  or  fidelity  to  the  cause  that  is  to  me  the  highest 
in  hope  and  of  most  enduring  affection.  Your  gen 
erosity  has  bestowed  upon  me  an  undeserved  dis 
tinction,  one  which  I  neither  sought  nor  desired. 
Upon  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment,  and  upon 
your  wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  rely  to  direct  and 
support  me  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  required 
at  my  hands. 

"  We  have  changed  the  constituent  parts,  but  not 
the  system,  of  our  Government.  The  Constitution 
formed  by  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate 
States.  In  their  exposition  of  it,  and  in  the  judicial 
construction  it  has  received,  we  have  a  light  which 
reveals  its  true  meaning.  Thus  instructed  as  to  the 
just  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  and  ever  re 
membering  that  all  offices  are  but  trusts  held  for  the 
people,  and  that  delegated  powers  are  to  be  strictly 
construed,  I  will  hope,  by  due  diligence  in  the  per 
formance  of  my  duties,  though  I  may  disappoint 
your  expectations,  yet,  to  retain,  when  retiring, 
something  of  the  good-willl  and  confidence  which 
will  welcome  my  entrance  into  office. 

"  It  is  joyous,  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times,  to 
look  around  upon  a  people  united  in  heart,  where 
one  purpose  of  high  resolve  animates  and  actuates 
the  whole  ;  where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  honor,  right,  liberty 
and  equality.  Obstacles  may  retard,  but  they 
cannot  long  prevent,  the  progress  of  a  movement 
sanctioned  by  its  justice  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous 
people. 

"  Reverently  let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers 
to  guide,  and  provide,  and  protect  us,  in  our  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  principles  which,  by  His  blessing, 
they  were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  and  transmit 
to  their  posterity,  and  with  a  continuance  of  His 
favor,  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hope 
fully  look  forward  to  success,  to  peace,  to  pros 
perity." 

Monday,  February  18th,  the  Confederate 
Congress  Members  signed  the  Provisional 
Constitution.  [See  page  337.]  A  bill  was. 
introduced  to  organize  a  Patent-office,  and 
to  define  its  duties.  Secret  session  being 
ordered,  nothing  further  transpired  which 
the  public  was  permitted  to  scrutinize. 
At  the  proper  hour  the  Congress  adjourned 
to  attend  upon  the  inauguration.  Upon 
reassembling,  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Confederacy  oc 
cupied  seats  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  President 
of  Congress,  Howell  Cobb.  Thus,  the 
men  who  agitated  for  power,  found  them 
selves  again  reunited — not  mere  subordinates, 
as  in  the  Federal  Congress,  but  chiefs.  They 
had  not  u  thrown  themselves  on  their  coun 
try's  altar"  in  vain ! 

February  19th  the  following  bills  were  re 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Engrossments 
as  ready  for  signature :  An  Act  for  the  en 
forcement  of  the  Revenue  Laws ;  An  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  records  of  Congress ; 
An  Act  committing  certain  powers  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Organize  the  Executive 
Departments  was  read.  Its  brief  was  : 

"  The  first  section  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
Executive  Department  known  as  the  Department  of 
State  ;  and  there  shall  bo  a  principal  officer  known 
as  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  discharge  such  du 
ties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  President,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

"  The  second  section — that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  preserve  all  bills,  resolu 
tions,  orders,  &c.,  and  affix  to  them  the  great  seal 
of  State  ;  also  to  give  public  notice  of  all  laws  passed 
by  Congress  in  at  least  three  public  journals  within 
the  Confederacy ;  and  also  to  cause  two  printed 
copies  of  all  acts,  resolutions,  &c.,  to  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  this  Con 
federacy. 

"  The  third  section — that  there  shall  be  in  said 
department  a  chief  olerk,  and  such  other  clerks  as 
may  be  found  necessary  in  the  business  of  the  de 
partment,  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  and 
take  such  oaths  as  may  t»e  regulated  by  law.v 

It  was  considered  in  secret  session.  The 
State  of  Texas  was  regularly  called  on  the 
roll,  on  and  after  this  day ! 

Very  little  transpired  of  the  session  of 
February  20th.  A  discussion  arose  on  the 
establishment  of  an  armory,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  member  of  the  Military  Committee, 
in  a  thoughtless  moment,  made  the  following 
interesting  confession : 

"  My  colleague,  however,  greatly  errs,  when  he 
states  we  are  unprepared  for  war,  and  have  no  arms, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  let  the  assertion  go  undenied. 
Sir,  we  have  arms,  and  in  abundance,  though  no  ar 
mories.  Every  Siate  has  amply  provided  itself  to 
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and  receiving  cannons,  mortars, 

shells,  and  other  engines  of  destruction,  with  which 
to  overwhelm  the  dastard  adversary.  Organized  ar 
mies  now  exist  in  all  the  States,  commanded  by  offi 
cers  brave,  accmplished  and  experienced  ;  and  even 
should  war  occur  in  twenty  days,  I  feel  confident  that 
they  have  both  the  valor  and  the  arms  to  success 
fully  resist  any  force  whatever.  Let  the  issue 
come,  I  fear  not  the  result. 

Mr.   Davis   (February   21st)    named    his 
Cabinet  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  Slate :  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ; 
"        "  Treasury:  C.  G.  Memminger,  of  North 

Carolina ; 

u       n    War  :  L.  Pope  Walker,  of  Alabama  ; 
"        "  Navy :  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Elet,  of  Mississippi,  was  named  Post 
master-General,  but  he  declined  the  appoint 
ment,  when  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  was 
named.  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  was  ten 
dered  a  Cabinet  appointment,  but  declined  it, 
preferring  the  post  of  Minister  Extraordi 
nary  to  the  Courts  of  England  and  France. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  was  also,  at  a 
later  day,  named  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Sli- 
dell.  for  his  share,  preferred  a  European  Mis 
sion,  which  was  giyen  him.  So  of  Rust,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia.* 

The  Proceedings  after  this  date  were  so  exclu 
sively  debarred  to  the  public,  that  nothing  is 
known  of  them  further  than  such  as  tran 
spired  when  it  became  necessary  to  publish 
the  acts  for  their  enforcement.  The  list  of  those 
acts  which  went  into  force,  at'  an  early  mo 
ment  after  their  signature,  comprises,  among 
others,  the  following : 

"  An  Act  to  prescribe  the  rates  of  postage  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Also,  a 
supplemental  act  to  the  same  subject. 

"  An  Act  to  modify  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  to 
repeal  all  discriminating  duties  on  ships  or  vessels. 

"  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Slave-trade,  and  to 
punish  persons  offending  therein. 

*  And  thus  the  disinterested  agitators  found  them 
selves  all  repaid  for  their  arduous  services  in  behalf 
of  "  Southern  Independence."  Not  one  of  them, 
except  the  "  irrepressible  Wigfall,"  but  was  hand 
somely  provided  for  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
people  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  Government  and  offices  were  farmed  out  just 
as  spoils-gatherers  would  distribute  their  plunder. 
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"  An  Act  to  define  more  ac 
curately  the  exemption  of  cer 
tain  goods  from  duty. 

"  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  additional  ports  and  places  of 
entry  and  delivery,  and  to  appoint  officers  therefor. 

"  An  Act  for  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  a  Central  Staff  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

"  An  Act  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

"  An  Act  to  raise  the  provisional  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

"  An  Act  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  in  certain  cases. 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  vessels 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  citizens  of  the  Con 
federate  States. 

"  An  Act  guaranteeing  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River." 

Several  of  these  Acts  threw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  policy  of  the  new  Government.  The 
Slave-Trade  act  President  Davis  vetoed — for 
the  first  time  exercising  that  nullifying 
power.  The  grounds  of  the  veto  did  not 
transpire,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Con 
gress  had  so  modified  the  Federal  law  as  to 
strip  the  slave-trade  of  the  penalties  for  pira 
cy,  and  to  modify  the  penalties  for  misde 
meanor.  The  veto  left  the  Federal  law  in 
force,  since  the  Congress  had  adopted,  by 
special  provision,  all  Federal  laws  until  re 
pealed  or  otherwise  modified  by  the  Congress. 
The  Postal  law  will  prove  statements  already 
made  in  the  pages  of  this  History  respecting 
the  outrageous  imposition  to  which  the  Fed 
eral  Government  was  forced  to  submit,  for 
many  years,  in  the  matter  of  mails  over  hun 
dreds  of  routes  in  the  Southern  States  whose 
postages  scarcely  paid  for  the  locks  on  the 
mail-bags  used.  We  quote  the  exhibit  made 
by  the  Committee  as  the  basis  of  their  law  : 

"  The  Committee  have  mainly  directed  their  in 
quiries  to  the  question  whether,  without  material 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  the  Post-Office  Depart 
ment  of  this  Confederacy  can  be  made  self-sus 
taining. 

"  The  Committee  find,  from  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  means  of  information  of  which  they  have 
been  able  to  avail  themselves,  that  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  the  receipts  of  this  department  in 
the  six  States  composing  this  Confederacy,  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1859, 

Proceedings  of  the       wag   $1)660)695.83.     They  have 

not  been    able   to   obtain    the 

report  of  such  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last 

fiscal  year,  but  they  presume  the  above  furnishes  an 

aproximation  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  predicated 

of  our  present  action. 

".To  provide  for  this  deficit,  your  Committee 
would  suggest  that  the  rates  of  postage  may  be  in 
creased,  as  proposed  by  the  accompanying  bill.  By 
this  bill  they  estimate  an  increase  of  receipts  ap 
proximating  $578,874.83. 

"  They  believe  that  a  saving  can  be  effected  by  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  letting  out  mail  contracts, 
adopting  what  is  usually  called  the  '  star-bid  sys 
tem,'  providing  for  all  our  safeguards  for  the  celer 
ity,  certainty,  and  security  of  the  mails,  but  without 
restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  transportation.  In 
this  way  your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  ex 
pense  of  mail  transportation  may  be  reduced — say 
33£  per  cent,  upon  the  present  cost — say  $619,033. 

"  They  are  further  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a  discontinuance  of  numerous  routes,  the  cost  of 
which  is  greatly  disproportioned  to  their  conveni 
ence,  and  the  receipts  of  the  post-offices  supplied 
by  them.  In  this  way  they  believe  a  saving  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  present  cost  of  transportation  may  be 
attained— say  $206,344. 

"  The  service  upon  many  of  the  routes  may,  with 
out  material  detriment,  be  changed,  daily  routes  re 
duced  to  tri-weekly,  &c.,  at  an  estimated  reduction 
of  say  $206, 344. 

"  They  would  also  recommend  the  abolishing  a 
number  of  minor  post-offices,  which  occasion  con 
siderable  expense,  without  corresponding  profit  or 
convenience.  In  this  way  a  saving  to  the  Depart 
ment  might  be  readily  reduced  to  the  amount  of 
say  $50,000. 

"  These  sums  added,  say  by  increased 
receipts  by  reason  of  postage  rates. ..     $  578,874  83 

"  By  savings  as  above ,  indicated  total.    1 ,081 ,721  00 

"  Total $1,660,595  83 

"  Present  excess  of  expenditures  over 

receipts $1,060,595  83 

"  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  steps  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  preserve  the  postage 
stamps  of  the  denomination  of  ten,  five,  and  twenty 
cents ;  that  these  stamps  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Department  for  the  present." 

Texas,  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  States, 
from  its  long  non-paying  routes,  was  not  in 
cluded  in  this  exhibit,  or  the  deficit  of  re 
ceipts  would  have  been  increased  by  the  sum 
of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  an 
nually.  That  little  paragraph,  last  quoted,  is 


modestly  worded,  consider- 
ing  that  it  proposed  to  pre- 
serve  the  postage  stamps  be 
longing  to  the  Federal  Government.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stamps 
of  the  United  States  Government  were  in  the 
hands  of  postmasters  in  the  Seceded  States, 
on  sale.  To  render  these  profitably  avail 
able,  it  was  only  necessary  to  preserve  them, 
just  as  the  mint  at  Xew  Orleans  was  pre 
served,  with  its  five  hundred  .thousand  dol 
lars  of  coin.  The  non-use  of  the  word  steal, 
doubtless,  wras  owing  to  the  "chivalrous 
sense  of  honor"  which  animated  the  bosoms 
of  those  remarkable  men. 

The  Act  for  the  organization  of  the  Con 
federate  Army  Staff  reproduced,  with  slight 
change,  the  Army  Regulations  and  pay  of 
the  United  States  service. 

The  Act  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on 
the  Government  would  deserve  but  passing 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  pro 
posed  loan,  after  the  most  extraordinary  ex 
ertions  on  the  part  of  the  "  friends  of  the 
South,"  was  never,  we  believe,  entirely  taken, 
although  its  amount  was  but  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.*  W«  give  the  Act : 

SEC.  I— The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Stales  do 
enact,  That  the  President  of"  the  Confederate  States 
bo.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  nny  time  within 


*A  letter  found  its  way  into  print,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Charleston  banker  to  a  Lon 
don  house,  proposing  for  it  to  assist  in  placing  the 
loan,  and  stating  the  securities  to  be  offered  to 
Foreign  takers,  as  follows  : 

First:  A  mortgage  on  the  property  seized  from 
the  United  States,  of  forts,  arsenals,  custom 
houses,  &c. 

Second:  A  pledge  to  pay  off"  the  delayed  debts  of 
Mississippi  and  Florida.  The  State  of  Florida  to  be 
transferred  to  trustees  in  security  for  the  payment 
of  its  debt,  while  Mississippi  should  pledge  its  own 
honor  and  good  faith  to  pay  the  new  bonds  to  be 
issued  for  those  repudiated. 

Third:  A  pledge  of  the  revenues  of  the  Custom- 
House  and  Post-Offices,  after  current  expenses 
were  paid. 

Fourth:  A  mortgage  on  all  territory  to  be  "  ac 
quired,  "  and  usufruct  thereof. 

If  this  was  not  a  canard,  (as  it  doubtless  was)  then 
it  only  proves  what  a  miserable  state  the  finances  of 
the  country  must  have  been  in,  that  any  such  pledge 
should  have  been  evftn  thought  of. 
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twelve  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  to  borrow,  on  we 
credit  of  the  Confederate 
States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $15,000,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  ds,  iu  his  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the  pub 
lic  service  may  require  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  appropriations  mdea  bylaw  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

"  SEO.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized,  by  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  to  cause  to  be  prepared 
certificates  of  stock  or  bonds,  in  such  sums  as  are 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  amount  to  be  bor 
rowed  as  aforesaid,  to  be  signed  by  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Treas 
ury  ;  and  the  said  certificates  of  stock  or  bonds  shall 
be  made  payable  at  the  expiration  often  years  from 
the  Isi  day  of  September  next ;  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  paid  semi-auuually,  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  Treasury,  and 
such  o tiier  place  as-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  designate.  And  to  the  bonds  which  shall  be 
issued  as  aforesaid  shall  be  attached  coupons  for 
the  semi-annual  interest  which  shall  accrue,  which 
coupons  may  be  signed  by  officers  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
And  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  States  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  due  payment  of  the  principal  and  in 
terest  of  the  said  stock  and  bonds. 

"  SEC.  3.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
1st  day  of  September  next,  the"  Confederate  Spates 
may  pay  up  any  portion  of  the  bonds  or  stock,  upon 
giving  three  mouths  previous  public  notice  at  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  particular  stock  or  bonds 
to  be  paid,  and  the  time  and  place  of  payment;  and 
from  and  alter  the  time  so  appointed,  no  furher  inter 
est  shall  be  paid  on  said  stock  or  bonds. 

"  SKC.  -i.  The  certificates  of  stock  and  bonds  shall 
be  issued  in  such  form  and  for  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  may  be  assigned  or  delivered  under  such  regu 
lations  as  he  may  establish.  But  most  of  them  shall 
be  for  a  less  sum  than  $50 ;  and  lie  shall  report  to 
Congress,  at  its  next  session,  a  statement  in  detail 
of  his  proceedings,  and  the  rate  at  whiich  the 
loans  may  have  been  made,  and  all  expenses  attend 
ing  the  same. 

"  SKC.  5.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 
IbGl,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a 
duty  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  per  pound  on 
all  cotton  in  the  raw  state  exported  from  the  Confed 
erate  States,  which  duty  is  hereby  specially  pledged 
to  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the 
loan  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  required  to  establish 
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a  sinking  fund  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  sec 
tion  :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  interest  coupons,  issued  under  the  second 
section  of  this  act,  when  due,  shall  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  the  export  duty  on  cotton :  Provided,  also, 
That  when  the  debt  and  interest  thereon,  herein  au 
thorized  to  be  contracted,  shall  be  extinguished,  or 
the  sinking  fund  provided  for  that  purpose  shall  be 
adequate  to  that  end,  the  said  export  duty  shall 
cease  and  determine." 

It  was  announced  by  the  Southern  press 
quite  generally  that,  so  patriotic  were  the 
masses,  the  loan  was  eagerly  absorbed  by  the 
people;  that  every  man  who  could  muster  one 
hundred  dollars  was  investing  in  a  bond. 
This  story  served  the  purpose  designed — of 
inspiriting  the  Secessionists,  and  of  dispirit 
ing  the  Unionists  in  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  To  have  con 
fessed  the  truth — that  the  credit  of  the  new 
Government  was  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to 
obtain  its  first  loan — would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  further  progress  of  the  revolution  to 
the  North ;  hence,  the  usual  resort  was  had 
to  deception.  The  loan  went  begging  at  the 
banks,  at  the  doors  of  planters,  on  the  street ; 
and,  up  to  July,  it  had  been  but  about  half 
taken.  Does  the  reader  ask,  How  was  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  progress 
without  money  ?  The  curiosity-gatherer  will 
be  able  to  answer  when  he  collects  a  specimen 
of  each  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  certificates, 
cotton-deposit  acknowledgments,  &c.,  &c., 
by  the  Government,  and  of  the  utterly  illimit 
able  issue  of  notes  of  every  denomination,  by 
banks,  corporate  and  stock  companies,  cities, 
railways,  individuals,  and  churches.  The 
flood  of  promises-to-pay  was  only  paralleled 
by  an  Autumnal  fall  of  leaves.  As  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  person  to  demand  the  specie 
on  any  of  these  issues,  there  was  no  want  of 
"  currency,"  although  there  was  a  great  want 
of  coin.  The  history  of  these  paper  issues 
will  form  an  amusing  record,  if  it  ever  is 
written. 

The  Act  to  provide  for  the  "  provisional" 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  wTas  as  fol 
lows  : 

"  SECTION  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Slates 
of  America  do  enact,  That  to  enable  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  maintain  its  jurisdiction 
over  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  provide 
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for  the  public  defence,  the  Pres 
ident  be,  and  is  hereby,  author 
ized  and  directed  to  assume 
control  of  all  military  operations  in  every  State,  hav 
ing  reference  to  a  connection  with  questions  between 
the  said  States,  or  any  of  them,  and  powers  foreign 
to  them. 

''SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
several  States  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  which 
have  been  acquired  from  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  navy- 
yards  of  the  said  States,  and  all  other  arms  and  mu 
nitions  which  they  may  desire  to  turn  over  and 
make  chargeable  to  this  Government. 

"  SEC.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Presi 
dent  be  authorized  to  receive  into  the  service  of  this 
Government  such  forces  now  in  the  service  of  said 
States  as  may  be  tendered,  or  who  may  volunteer 
by  consent  of  their  State,  in  such  numbers  as  he  may 
require,  for  any  time  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged. 

"  SEC.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  forces 
may  be  received,  with  their  officers,  by  companies, 
battalions,  or  regiments,  and,  when  so  received, 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  provisional  army  of  the  Con 
federate  States,  according  to  the  terms'  of  their  en 
listment,  and  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  such  gen 
eral  officer  or  officers,  for  said  forces,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  service. 

"  SEC.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  forces, 
when  received  into  the  service  of  the  Government, 
shall  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  for  volunteers  entering  the  service, 
or  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  government." 
This  act  stripped  the  State  Governors  of 
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their  newly-assumed  titles 
m  Commander  -  in  -  Chief, 
which  they  had  freely  sport 
ed.  It  was  a  short-lived  "supremacy"  the 
State  enjoyed.  The  tyranny  closing  around 
them  like  an  overgrowth,  was  as  sure  to  over 
run  their  "palmetto"  independence  as  the 
moss  which  trailed  over  their  forests  to  fes 
toon  them  with  darkness.  Under  this  act, 
Peter  G.  Beau  regard,  soon  made  Brigadier- 
General  by  commission  of  Mr.  Davis,  was  sent 
to  Charleston  to  assume  ommand  of  the  forces 
there,  while  General  Bragg  was  placed  hi 
command  at  Pensacola. 

The  Act  for  ihe  free  navigation  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  although  it  conceded  the  river  a  com 
mon  highway,  still  assumed  a  jurisdiction 
which  the  States  drained  by  the  great  river 
would  resist  to  the  last.  Their  rights  to  that 
highway  was  incontestible ;  to  restrict  their 
rights,  by  giving  up  the  river  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  was  to  injure  the  property  and 
commerce  of  the  great  North-west  to  an  in 
calculable  degree.  The  fact  that  a  battery 
had  been  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
Memphis,  to  challenge  all  craft,  and  thus  to 
obstruct  navigation,  showed  to  the  twelve 
States,  tributary  to  the  stream,  what  might 
exist,  at  any  moment,  to  their  great  detri 
ment  ;  and  the  Act  for  the  navigation  of  the 
stream  only  served  to  call  most  especial  atten 
tion  to  the  matter.  It  soon  became  one  of 
the  things  evident,  that  that  highway  never 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  terri 
tory  of  Si  foreign  power. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 


RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANNY  IN  TUB  SECEDED-  STATES.  SOUTH  CARO 
LINA  DISSATISFIED.  EVIDENCES  OF  DISSATISFACTION  IN 
GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  AND  MISSISSIPPI.  THE  UNION  FEELING 
IN  THE  BORDER  SLAVE  STATES. 


Evidences  of  Dis 
content. 


THE  voice  of  the  Cotton  States,  seemingly, 
was  unanimous  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
But,  so  many  evidences  carne  of  a  stifled 
opinion  which  repelled  the  revolution  and 
hoped  -  for  reaction,  that  we  advert  to 
the  subject  briefly.  As  preliminary,  it  may 
be  said  that  even  the  Secessionists  did  not 
harmonize  in  theii  views, 
now  that  the  hour  had 
come  to  embody  them. 
The  element  of  revolution  was  not  one  to  be 
calmed  into  peace  at  any  voice.  To  say  to 
South  Carolina,  "Peace!  be  still!"  was  as 
hopeless  for  peace  as  to  bid  the  overcharged 
steam-chest  from  foaming.  She  must  have 
vent,  apparently,  or  an  explosion  would 
ensue.  The  class  of  chronic  mal-contents,  in 
that  State,  was  large — the  class  of  well-con 
tents  small.  The  philosophy  of  Calhoun,  and 
the  u  glittering  generalities"  of  McDuffie,  had 
resulted  in  a  mental  disorder,  whose  only 
proper  expression  seemed  to  find  embodiment 
in  the  word  nullification.  This  became  ap 
parent  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  notwithstand 
ing  the  seal  of  secrecy.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Charleston  Mercury  at  MontgomeiT,  writ 
ing  under  date  of  February  14th — evidently 
a  member  of  the  Congress  —  uttered  this 
strong  and  distinctive  protest  to  the  too  Fed 
eral  nature  of  the  new  Government : 

South  Carolina  Kepu-      "  UPon  one  Point  there  aPPears 
iiiates  the  Confed-        to  be  a  fixed  determination  and 
oracy.  straightforward     action     here. 

Reconstruction  is  dead.  A  Southern  Confedera 
tion  is  established;  and  the  Southern  Confederacy 
is  a  fixed  thing.  But  what  sort  of  a  Confederacy  ? 
Here  the  Convention  is  at  sea,  and  vague  dreads  of 
the  future  and  terrors  of  the  people,  and  in  some 
degree  a  want  of  statesmanship,  paralyze  all  useful 
and  essential  reform,  and  weaken  men  into  inaction. 
Let  your  people  prepare  their  minds  for  a  failure  in 
53 


the  future  Permanent  Southern  g^  Carolina  Re- 
Constitution.  For  South  Caro-  pudiatos  the  Con- 
lina  is  about  to  be  saddled  with  federacy. 

almost  every  grievance  except  Abolition,  for  which 
she  long  struggled,  and  just  withdrawn  from  the  late 
United  States  Government.  Surely  McDirffie  lived 
in  vain,  and  Calhoun  taught  for  naught,  if  we  are 
again  to  be  plundered,  and  our  commerce  crippled, 
destroyed,  by  tariffs — even  discriminating  tariffs. 
Yet  this  is  the  almost  inevitable  prospect.  The  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  thirty  odd  long  years,  in  strife  and 
bitterness,  is  about  to  slip  through  our  fingers. 

"  But  is  this  all  we  are  about  to  be  called  on  to 
enact  and  bear  ?  It  is  only  the  beginning. 

"  The  three-fifths  rule  of  representation  for  slaves 
was  one  of  the  many  Yankee  swindles  put  upon  us 
in  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution.  It  is  a  rad 
ical  wrong.  It  most  unfairly  dwarfs  the  power  of 
some  of  the  States  in  any  Federal  representation. 
The  proportion  of  her  black  to  the  white  popula 
tion  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Slave  State.  By  the  old  swindle,  her  fair  popula 
tion  of  representation  was  cut  down  upon  all  her 
slaves  in  proportion  as  three  to  five.  The  black 
population,  being  in  a  majority  in  our  State,  two- 
fifths  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  entirely  unrepresented.  And  in  just  the 
degree  that  the  proportion  of  the  black  population 
in  South  Carolina  predominates  over  the  proportion 
of  the  blacks  to  the  whites  in  any  other  State,  is  the 
swindle  augmented  and  aggravated.  South  Carolina 
is  small  enough  without  again  flinging  away  what 
legitimate  power  she  possesses.  That  power  is  in 
her  slaves — socially,  politically,  economically.  The 
proposition  of  the  three-fifths  rule  calls  upon  her  not 
only  to  stultify  herself,  but  to  dwarf  her  powers. 

"  Is  this  all?  It  is  not.  She  is  probably  to  be 
called  upon  to  brand  herself  and  her  institutions. 

"  The  old  Constitution  of  the  United  States  merely 
grants  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  by  law 
the  further  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  or  else 
where  outside  of  the  United  States.  Terrorism  here 
is  about  to  make  its  perpetual  prohibition  a  funda 
mental  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself.  A  stigma 
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South  Carolina  Re-  is  thus  broadly  stamped  upon 
pudiiited  the  Coufed-  the  whole  institution  before  the 
eracy.  whole  world,  and  sealed  by  our 

selves.  That  Congress  should  haye  power  to  prohibit 
the  trade  is  a  legitimate  provision.  I  should  not  object 
to  such  a  provision.  It  is  a  matter  of  trade,  business, 
and  general  economy.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  African  labor  now  in  America. 
Of  this  it  is  for  the  peoples  of  the  several  States  to 
decide,  through  their  representatives  in  the  General 
Congress.  But  to  brand  it  by  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  is  to  cast  an  infamous  slur 
upon  the  whole  institution — the  lives  and  the  proper 
ties  of  every  slaveholder  in  the  land. 

"  For  what  have  we  cast  off  the  North  as  a  rotten 
incubus,  if  we  are  thus  to  reenact  all  their  swindles, 
outrages,  and  insolences  upon  ourselves?  To  be 
plundered  and  manacled  with  discriminating  tariffs — 
to  stultify  ourselves  with  a  half-way  representation — 
and  to  indorse  all  the  slanders  and  insolence  of  the 
Northern  States  ? 

"  All  this  is  not  encouraging  to  our  hopes.  But 
there  remains  two  methods  of  retrieving  ourselves. 
The  first  is,  in  our  Convention.  We  may  have  to  fol 
low  the  example  of  1788.  The  second  is,  by  providing 
in  the  Constitution,  for  the  present,  an  easy  way  of 
amendment ;  and  South  Carolina  may  insist  upon 
amendments  upon  these  points  being  made.  Doubt 
less  public  spirit  will  advance.  Many  men  here 
want  information.  They  are  ignorant  and  unprac- 
ticed  in  this  matter.  There  is  still  room  for  much 
hope  in  the  end — with  the  exercise  on  our  part  of 
much  firmness. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  debates 
upon  the  Constitution  will  probably  not  be  public. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  will  be  very  important  as 
guides  in  the  future,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to 
comprehend  its  meaning — the  proper  interpretation 
of  its  language. 

"To  change  the  subject — a  nice  pickle  South 
Carolina  has  been  placed  in  with  regard  to  Fort 
Sumter  !  Three  weeks  ago  it  was  feared  by  many 
that  any  assault  upon  that  fort  was  to  be  postponed 
until  the  4th  of  February,  and  then  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  action  of  the  Southern  Congress.  Such 
has  proved  the  fact.  What  has  been  gained  ?  Pres 
ident  Davis  will  not  be  inaugurated  until  Saturday 
evening,  the  16th  of  February.  This  is  the  earliest 
period  possible.  Circumstances  will  still  further 
delay  it.  The  Monday  two  weeks  following,  Lin 
coln  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Washington.  What  op 
portunity  is  there  between  these  two  dates  for  Mr. 
Davis  to  make  preparations  for  attack — to  make  his 
demand  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  for  its  surrender,  and 
to  receive  an  answer  before  the  4th  of  March? 
None  whatever.  We  will  have  to  fight,  and  we  will 


have  to  fight  Lincoln  instead  of  Buchanan.  And 
who  are  to  do  the  fighting?  South  Carolinians,  and 
none  but  South  Carolinians.  The  fort  will,  of  course, 
be  reenforced  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it. 
Will  nobody  tell  me  how  lives  have  been  saved  by 
this  policy  ?  The  attitude  of  our  State  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  demoralized — I  will  not  say  dis 
graced — by  the  course  pursued ;  the  political  atti 
tude  of  the  whole  Southern  Confederation  has  been 
embarrassed  and  complicated  ;  and  what  is  gained? 
Nothing,  that  I  can  see,  but  the  spilling  of  much  more 
valuable  blood  than  was  at  all  necessary." 

We  have,  in  this,  representative  South  Car 
olina  opinion  —  opinion  which,  so  long  as 
South  Carolina  has  existence  as  a  State,  she 
will  struggle  to  force  upon  whatever  govern 
ment  is  over  her.  The  only  normal  condi 
tion  of  such  a  State  is  that  of  perfect  iso 
lation,  under  the  rule  of  an  aristocracy. 

The   Augusta   (Georgia) 
Sentinel  became  extremely       A  Georgia  Protest. 
irascible  under   the  secret 
reign  of  the  new  Congress.     That  paper  thus 
commented  on  secret  legislation  and  on  the 
reported  veto  of  the  Slave-Trade  act  : 

"  We  believe  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor. 
Should  it  be  true,  however,  it  shows  that  we  live 
under  a  very  singular  system  of  government,  in 
which  laws  are  not  only  enacted  in  secret,  but  are 
vetoed  in  secret,  after  the  people  suppose  them  to 
have  gone  into  force.  It  is  time  that  the  people 
knew,  not  only  what  laws  they  live  under,  but  who 
are  responsible  for  their  passage.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  exclude  the  public  from  the  deliberations  of  Con 
gress  to  prevent  confusion,  that  is  no  reason  for  de 
priving  the  press  of  the  privilege  of  publishing  the 
proceedings  of  our  rulers." 

The  Natchez  (Mississippi) 
Courier  did  not  look  for  A  Mississippi  Protest. 
prosperity  under  the  rule 
of  the  new  President.  It  characterized  his 
success  as  the  result  of  a  ten  years'  struggle 
for  a  Presidency.  While  it  admired  the  in 
genuity  by  which  he  had,  at  length,  succeed 
ed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious 
schemes,  it  despised  the  tricks  by  which  he 
crawled  to  the  place.  Of  the  Confederacy 
and  its  usurpations,  it  thus  gave  its  opinion  : 

"  There  was  no  sound  of  rejoicing  here  at  Natchez, 
either  on  account  of  the  formation  of  such  a  South 
ern  Confederacy,  or  the  appointment  of  such  rulers. 
The  words  sprang  too  often  from  one  to  another, 
'  Are  we  to  have  no  showing?  Are  the  people  to 
have  no  choice  ?  Can  a  Convention  alter  coustitu- 
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tions?  impose  taxes?  appoint  Constitution-makers? 
inaugurate  Presidents?  Are  they  oligarchs,  and  are 
we  nothing?'  And  each  citizen  had  to  confess  that 
there  was  no  reply  to  these  questions.  We  live  un 
der  an  oligarchy  that  has  not  yet  dared  to  trust  the 
people  with  a  say  as  to  its  consent.  Right  as  the 
South  is  upon  the  great  question  at  issue,  its  posi 
tion  has  been  compromitted  by  the  events  of  the 
last  two  months.  The  consent  of  the  governed  is 
an  essential  element  of  government.  The  people  of 
the  South-west  might  have  voted  for  all  that  has 
been  dbne,  but  their  consent  has  not  been  yet  either 
asked  or  obtained." 

The  Tuscaloosa  (Alaba- 
An  Alabama  Protest,  ma)  Monitor  was  a  non- 
submissionist  to  the  reign 
of  tyranny.  Its  words  were  significant  of 
the  powerful  under-current  struggling  against 
the  revolutionary  assumptions  of  the  Conven 
tions  and  the  Congress.  It  said : 

"  We  hold,  first,  that  the  ordinance  of  secession 
should  have  been  committed  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection;  secondly,  that  the  ordinan 
ces  passed  by  the  Convention  should  have  awaited 
the  issue  of  this  decision ;  thirdly,  that  the  people 
had  the  right,  and  it  should  have  been  given  them, 
to  have  chosen  the  delegates  to  a  Congress  which 
was  to  have  framed  for  them  a  government  for  weal 
or  for  woe.  And  we  now  demand  that  the  Govern 
ment  formed — its  President,  Vice-President,  and 
officers — should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval.  If  it  is  not,  we  shall, 
come  weal  or  woe,  attempt  to  fire  the  people's 
heart,  to  educate  the  people's  mind  to  know  their 
rights  and  to  dare  maintain  them.  We  are  no  sub- 
missionists,  but  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong, 
and  we  will  riot  betray  our  trust.  We  assert  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  being 
heard,  to  be  obeyed.  And  we  intend  to  keep  them 
posted  in  what  we  consider  to  be  an  infringement 
of  their  rights  and  of  their  privileges,  let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst.  If  it  is  treason  against  the  new 
Confederacy,  make  the  most  of  it.  We  know  we 
are  right,  and,  untrammeled  and  unawed,  we  will 
defend  the  right." 

Many  of  such  protests*  would  have  shaken 
the  power  of  the    revolutionary  leaders ; — 
therefore,  they  were  not  allowed  an  utterance. 
The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Mis- 
A  Mississippi  Threat,     sissippian,  a   strong   advo 
cate  of  secession,   became 
alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  virtual  reign  • 
of  tyranny  inaugurated  over  the  people  of  the 
South.     It  said: 

•'  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  whether  , 


or  not  they  will  live  under  the 
Constitution  which  is  being  pro-  A  Mississippi  Threat, 
vided  for  them  by  the  body  in 
session  at  Montgomery.  If  it  is  not  their  right  to  do 
so,  then  the  theory  that  they  are  the  source  of  all 
power,  and  should  govern  themselves,  is  .a  vague  ab 
straction,  incapable  of  application,  and  invented  to 
delude  them.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  voting  for 
separation  from  the  Union  they  arranged  the  terms 
of  confederation  with  other  States,  or  prescribed 
the  plan  of  future  government.  That  would  be  a 
falsification  of  history  which  no  sane  man  will  ven 
ture  to  be  guilty  of.  There  is  no  way  of  evading 
the  premises  we  have  assumed;  hence  the  con 
clusion  atwhichwe  have  arrived  is  unavoidable,  viz. : 
That  the  Constitution  for  the  permanent  government, 
before  Mississippi  becomes  a  party  to  the  compact, 
must  be  submitted  directly  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  If  it  is  not  done,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  form  their  own  Government 
may  require  practical  solution  before  the  new  order 
is  fully  established.  They  will  not  hold  themselves 
bound  by  a  Government  which  they  have  had  no 
hand  in  creating." 

These  several  protests  against  the  new 
Confederacy,  or  against  its  conduct,  cannot 
be  regarded  merely  as  individual  expressions, 
because  their  grounds  of  complaint  involved 
general  principles,  and  are  such  grounds  as 
we  know  were  presented  by  the  unparalleled 
usurpations  practiced  by  the  reigning  few 
over  the  outwitted  many. 

As  to  the  state  of  society  induced  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs,  we  have  evidences 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  it  was,  socially, 
very  baleful.  The  violence  practiced  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  upon  every 
person  of  Union  sympathies,  was  but  a 
"  wreaking  of  thought  upon  expression" — it 
was  a  result  of  the  passion  and  brutal  in 
stincts  of  the  masses ;  and,  though  deprecated 
by  the  better  classes,  was  unopposed,  because 
such  opposition  would  have  proven  danger 
ous  even  to  the  most  patriotic  of  Southern 
States'  Rights  men. 

A  Southern  gentleman,  of  property  and 
influence,  residing  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  thus 
wrote  to  a  friend,  during  the  latter  part  of 
February:  "Nine-tenths  of  our  youth  go 
constantly  armed,  and  the  common  use  of 
deadly  weapons  is  quite  disregarded.  No 
control  can  be  exercised  over  a  lad  after  he  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  then  be 
comes  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  acknowledges  no 
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master."  The  spirit  which 
A  Reign  of  Violence,  incited  the  revolution  was 
one  of  violence,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  an  excitable  people  should 
have  proceeded  to  extremes  when  every  en- 
rcouragement  was  offered  to  passion,  and  ev 
ery  discouragement  shown  to  reason.  The 
wind  was  sown  to  breed  the  whirlwind,  for 
only  thus  could  the  few  hundreds  hope  to 
control  the  thousands  to  do  their  behests.  An 
incredible  amount  of  small  arms — of  pistols, 
rapiers  and  bowie-knives  passed  from  the 
North  to  the  South  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.  So  great,  in 
deed,  was  the  demand  for  these  articles,  that 
they  appreciated  in  value,  in  New  York,  fully 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  weapons  soon 
made  their  appearance  on  the  persons  of  even 
the  youth  in  the  Seceded  States,  as  stated  by 
the  letter-WTiters,  and  a  corresponding  de 
moralization  of  manners  and  morals  followed. 
When  the  hour  came  for  calling  out  troops, 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  m.?re  youths  were 
found  ready  for  the  ranks,  and  as  violent  in 
passions  as  the  most  ambitious  military  officer 
could  wish.  In  these  apparently  minor  mat 
ters  are  written  much  of  the  real  history  of 
that  sad  revolution  in  society  and  morals,  as 
well  as  in  government. 

The  press  of  the  Border  States  was  not  all 
subsidized  in  the  interest  of  secession.  The 
Lynchburg  Virginian,  in  February,  said : 
"The  people  can  only  protect  their  interests 
by  holding  their  servants  to  a  strict,  account 
ability,  and  not  vainly  expect,  by  a  parti 
tion  of  the  Confederacy,  that  will  give  our 
section  to  the  exclusive  domination  of  the 
party  which  promulgated  the  demoralizing 
doctrine  that  'to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,'  and  will  include,  and  retain  among 
us,  those  who  have  outraged  all  public  and 
private  morality — to  promote  our  welfare." 

The  Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  Banner  was 
equally  true  to  the  clearly  denned  rights  of 
the  people.  It  said :  "  The  big  heart  of  the 
people  is  still  in  the  Union,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  yet  assert  its  supremacy.  It  is  now 
subjugated  temporarily  to  the  will  of  the 
politicians.  Less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
politicians  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  liber 
ties  and  to  usurp  the  rights  of  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  people.  If  the  people  permit  it, 


Evidences  of  a 
Union  Feeling. 


they  deserve  the  horrors  of 
the  civil  war  which  will  en 
sue  ;  they  deserve  the  des 
potism  under  which  they  will  be  brought,  and 
the  hard  fate  which  will  be  their  lot."  In 
view  of  such  sentiments  as  these,  coming 
from  a  leading  press  in  the  midst  of  the  rev 
olution,  it  cannot  be  charged  that  we  have, 
in  our  somewhat  severe  strictures  on  the 
character  and  course  of  the  secession  leaders, 
exceeded  the  record  of  fact. 

Of  the  feeling  entertained  in  Tennessee  to 
wards  the  disunionists,  by  the  overwhelming 
Union  majority,  we  have  an  exemplification 
in  this  extract  from  the  Nashville  Banner, 
penned  after  the  election,  (February  llth  :) 

"•The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Tennessee 
fully  understand  their  rights  and  their  obligations  in 
this  respect;  and  from  a  deep  conviction  of  their 
duty  sucredly  to  observe  and  sustain  the  Federal 
Constitution  till  it  shall  be  changed  by  '  such  ex 
plicit  and  authoritative  act  of  the  whole  people'  of 
the  United  States,  they  voted  down  the  proposed 
Convention,  as  a  dangerous  and  useless  revolution 
ary  body.  For  this  discharge  of  what  they  honestly 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  The  Union  and  American  presumptuously 
denounces  them  as  Submissionists.  They  regard  this 
insolent  and  silly  taunt  with  the  same  deep  scorn 
with  which  they  did  the  counsel  of  the  same  paper 
to  flee  like  cowards  from  the  Union  before  the  4th 
day  of  Msych,  for  fear  Abe  Lincoln  should  catch 
them.  '  Run,  Tenuesseeans,  run,'  is  counsel  it  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  disunionists  to  give,  but  such 
counsel  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  treated  by  the 
people  with  the  deepest  scorn." 

It  was  highly  necessary  to  invite  war  and 
instate  bloodshed  in  order  to  force  under 
such  sentiment  as  this.  The  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter  was  only  ordered  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Border  States  would  not  join  in  the 
scheme  of  disunion.  To  compel  the  United 
States  Government  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
offense  was  the  only  hope  of  the  Montgomery 
conspirators.  Alas  !  that  the  Border  States 
should  have  compromised  their  intelligence, 
should  have  sacrificed  their  own  independ 
ence,  so  far  as  to  have  been  forced  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy  at  the  cry  of  u  coer 
cion  I"  Their  bloody  fields,  their  desolated 
homes  their  exhausted  finances,  tell  how 
fearful  was  their  mistake  in  permitting  pas 
sion  to  usurp  the  throne  of  reason. 
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The  Voice  of  the 
Germans.     • 


IN  the  Senate,  Monday, 
February  18th,  a  number 
of  petitions  were  pre 
sented  by  Messrs.  Sumner,  Douglas,  Bigler, 
Foster,  and  others.  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
presented  a  memorial,  deprecating  compro 
mise,  and  urging  adherence  to  the  Constitu 
tion,  signed  by  all  the  Delegates  of  the 
twenty-two  wards  of  New  York  City,  of  the 
German  Republicans,  and  also  by  the  two 
German  Presidential  Electors.  The  memorial 
was  accompanied  by  the  resolutions  unani 
mously  adopted,  as  embodying  the  sense  of 
the  German.  Republicans  of  New  York  on  the 
crisis.  They  are  so  significant  and  important 
as  to  merit  repetition : 

"Resolved,  The  Union,  in  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  her  founders,  is  buiit  upon  the  Constitution  as  it 
was  then  made,  and  as  it  now  is. 

"  Resolved,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contains  all  guarantees  for  the  peculiar  interests  of 
the  individual  States,  to  which  the  same  are  entitled 
according  to  the  will  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

"  Resolved,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Fathers  of  this  Republic. 
tolerates  Slavery  as  an  existing  practice,  and  does  not 
recognize  the  same  as  a  legitimate  institution. 

"  Resolved,  The  Union,  as  designed  and  made  by 
the  Fathers,  can  only  be  preserved  inviolate  by  up 
holding  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  arid  by  executing 
and  enforcing  the  Federal  laws.  Every  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  compassing  or  tending  to  the 
express  recognition  of  Slavery  in  our  fundamental 
law,  is  a  deviation  from  the  original  spirit  of  this  in 
strument,  and  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  built  upon  this  well-laid  basis. 

"  Resolved,  Supremacy  of  the  law  and  unqualified 
obedience  to  its  power  are  the  only  safeguards  of 
Liberty.  Compromises  and  treaties  made  in  com 
pliance  with  the' demands  of  rebellion  and  force  are 
the  death-blow  to  the  Republic. 

"  Resolved,  In  this  political  crisis  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress,  and  the  only  true  policy,  hrmly  to  resist 


all  attempts  to  palm  off  upon  the  people  a  bogus  Union, 
by  inserting  amendments  in  the  Constitution,  foreign 
to  and  incompatible  with  the  genuine  spirit  thereof 
—and  to  assert  the  Reality  of  the  Existing  Union  by 
showing  her  powers  to  be  a  protection  to  the  loyal 
citizen  and  a  punishment  to  traitors.'' 

The  Common  Council  of  Boston  also  was 
represented  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  that  body,  concurred  in  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor,  ask 
ing  for  the  adoption,  by  Congress,  of  the 
Critteuden  resolutions. 

The  Post-route  and  the  Morrill  Tariff  bill 
were  up  for  consideration,  and  consumed  the 
day.  During  the  discussions  on  the  latter, 
some  interesting  announcements  were  made 
by  Mr.  Simmons,  from  the  Finance  Commit 
tee,  who  said :  "  When  the  Buchanan  Admin 
istration  came  into  power,  it  had  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars  on  hand,  and  that  its  out 
goings  had  exceeded  all  sources  of  income  by 
over  twenty  millions  annually,  making  over 
eighty-three  millions  of  dollars  of  indebted 
ness  to  provide  for.  To  meet  that  enormous 
debt  the  new  Tariff  bill  was  proposed." 

In  the  House,  Monday, 
Stanton,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Military  Affairs,  re 
ported  a  bill  supplemental  to  the  acts  of  1795 
[see  page  6]  and  1817,  providing  for  the 
calling  forth  of  the  militia  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  the  suppression  of 
insurrection  and  repelling  invasion,  so  as  to 
extend  their  provisions  to  the  case  of  insur 
rection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  authorize  the  President,  in  cases 
where  it  may  be  lawful,  to  use  the  militia  in 
addition  to  the  army  and  navy;  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers  as  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  and  officer  the  same.  [See  p.  431.] 

Mr.  Bocock  said  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
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hope  of  peace,  it  must  be  by  the  rejection  of 
force  bills. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  the  bill  merely  supplied 
an  omission  in  the  act  of  '95. 

Mr.  Bocock  objected  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill ;  the  question  therefore  occurred, 
Shall  ttie  bill  be  rejected  ?  The  House  de 
cided  in  the  negative — 68  against  110. 

In  the  course  of  remarks  elicited  in  calling 
the  vote,  several  Representatives  expressed 
opinions  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of 
force.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  voted  to  re 
ject,  believing  the  bill  to  be  a  proposition 
for  actual  aggressions  on  the  States. 

Before  any  disposition  was  made  of  the 
bill,  the  morning  hour  had  expired,  when  the 
Cor  win  Report,  as  the  special  order,  came 
up,  and  Webster,  (Am.,)  of  Maryland,  ex 
pressed  his  views  at  length,  consuming  an 
hour  in  his  speech.  His  views  were  adverse 
to  the  right  of  secession. 
Webster's  Views.  He  trusted  the  Peace  Con 
ference  would  recommend 
some  measure  of  adjustment.  It  can  do  no 
more.  The  responsibility  was  still  on  Con 
gress,  which  could  not  escape  it.  His  great 
object  was  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  within  the  Union. 
He  earnestly  opposed  the  policy  of  force, 
which  would  drive  the  Southern  States  so 
far  off  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  re 
union,  and  zealously  advocated  the  policy  of 
conciliation,  compromise,  and  peace.  The 
conduct  of  those  who  achieved  our  inde 
pendence  and  established  the  Constitution 
was  worthy  of  emulation  in  its  spirit  of  con 
ciliation.  He  would  accept  any  fair  and  just 
settlement  of  the  Slavery  question.  Not  the 
slightest  advantage  has  resulted  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by  the  discussion  of  the  sub 
ject,  but  the  evil  of  arraigning  one  section 
against  the  other.  The  vote  that  morning 
was  a  damper  on  his  feelings,  and  somewhat 
obscured  the  hope  which  he  had  entertained 
.of  a  final  adjustment. 

To  the  query  of  Sherman  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  was  willing  to  defend  the  public  prop 
erty,  Mr.  Webster  replied  that,  if  precipitating 
measures  in  the  defence  of  the  public  prop 
erty  would  be  more  disastrous  than  a  concil 
iatory  course,  he  would  not  enforce  the  law ; 
but  he  did  not  despair  of  the  Republic.  If 


the  Peace  Propositions  fail  here,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  fraternity  of  the 
people  of  the  North,  believing  they  would 
patriotically  respond,  and  disregard  all  party 
ties  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 

At  the  evening  session  speeches  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Morrill,  Edwin  R.  Reynolds,  Ely, 
and  McKean — all  firm  and  uncompromising 
in  tone. 

In  the  House,  Tuesday, 
(February    19th,)    Fenton,      Teuton's  Substitute. 
(Rep.,)   of  New  York,   of 
fered   a   substitute    for  the  Corwin   Report. 
After  citing  the   provision  of  the  Constitu 
tion  for  calling  a  National  Convention,  the 
substitute  read  : 

"  Whereas,  Varied  and  conflicting  opinions  prevail 
among  the  members  of  this  House  in  regard  to  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  unhappy  disturb 
ances  now  afflicting  our  country,  and  in  regard  to 
the  proper  mode  of  quieting  and  adjusting  these 
disturbances,  and  guarding  against  their  future  re 
currence  :  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  the 
proper  tribunal  to  which  all  the  existing  disturbing 
questions  should  be  referred  for  deliberate  consider 
ation  and  final  settlement  is  a  Convention  of  Del 
egates  from  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  be 
called  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Constitution." 

The  regular  order  being  resumed,  Mr. 
Stanton's  bill  calling  out  the  volunteer  mi 
litia  came  up,  when  that  gentleman  made 
some  explanations  regarding  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  bill.  He  said  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  existing  in  re 
gard  to  the  bill,  and  added  : 

"  It  was  supposed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Govern 
ment,  under  its  provisions,  to 
raise  an  army,  and  to  march  into  the  Seceding  States 
to  subjugate  them.  It  was  not  the  case.  It  was  a 
mere  revision  of  the  law  of  1795,  the  first  section  of 
which  provided  for  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  by 
the  President,  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppress 
ing  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  authority 
of  any  State  ;  the. second  section  of  which  also  pro 
vides  for  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  the  law  when  resisted  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the  ordinary  civil 
process  of  law.  In  his  judgment,  that  law  of  1705 
covers  the  case  of  an  insurrection  against  the  au 
thority  of  the  United  States  and  the  right  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  put  down  insurrections.  But  it  ap 
peared  that  the  late  Attorney-General  Black  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  cover  what  is 
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sought  for  by  this  bill ;  that  the 
law  of  1795  only  authorizes  the 
President  to  call  out  the  militia 
when  the  officers  of  the  Court,  the  Marshals,  or  others 
are  resisted  in  the  execution  of  process  of  law  direct 
ed  to  them,  by  combinations  which  the  officers  could 
not  otherwise  overcome,  and  did  not  authorize  call 
ing  out  the  militia  to  put  down  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  In  his  judgment, 
the  law  was  intended  to  go  this  far ;  but  to  remove 
all  ambiguity  on  the  subject,  the  Committee  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
not  only  to  cases  of  resistance  to  a  specific  law, 
but  in  all  cases  where  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of  any  of  its 
laws,  is  contemplated." 

Sickles  interupted  to  know  if  any  insurrec 
tion  existed  ?  Stanton  replied  affirmatively. 
Sickles  said  that  the  President  expressed  his 
conviction  to  the  contrary.  Stanton  an 
swered  that  he  was  acting  in  this  matter  for 
the  public  good,  so  far  as  his  judgment  led 
him  to  adopt  these  measures.  The  theory  of 
the  President  was,  that  while  a  State  might 
secede,  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
right  of  secession,  and  the  act  of  the  Seceding 
States  was  a  revolutionary  right,  which  could 
be  treated  in  no  other  way  by  any  party  than 
in  the  light  of  insurrection  or  revolution. 
Whether  it  requires  the  measure  we  provide 
for  its  prevention  or  not,  is  another'  question. 
But,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  present 
Administration  and  those  on  this  side  of  the 
House  and  the  incoming  Administration. 

Sickles  again  interrupted,  declaring  that 
the  acting  Administration  had  asked  for  no 
such  provisions ;  and,  as  the  incoming  Admin 
istration  had  not  asked  for  it,  the  bill,  he 
thought,  should  be  abandoned.  Stanton 
resumed : 

"  What  the  existing  Administration  would  do,  if 
it  was  to  be  continued  in  office  for  four  years  more, 
he  did  not  know,  in  the  face  of  existing  difficulties  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  existing  Administration,  whose 
lease  of  power  expires  in  two  weeks,  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  in  that  short  interval  to  call  for 
additional  powers,  was  no  reason  why  no  precau 
tions  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  an  emergency 
which  no  patriotic  man  would  say  would  not  arise 
in  the  next  four  years.  They  were  now  within  ten 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
if  this  bill  is  to  pass  at  all,  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  be  allowed  to  hamper  its  passage  here,  until 


it  reached  the  Senate,  where  no 
Parliamentary  obstacles  could  stanton's  Defence  of 
be  interposed,  such  as  existed 
here,  in  the  shape  of  previous  questions,  &c.,  to  its 
consideration.  The  Committee  had,  in  deference  to 
public  sentiment,  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
cause  of  excitement,  delayed  the  introduction  of 
the  measure  until  the  very  last  moment  they  con 
ceived  they  could  delay  it  without  endangering  its 
passage.  He  would  proceed  to  state  why  he 
believed  the  present  condition  of  things  demanded, 
and  explained  the  necessity  that  existed,  for  the 
passage  of  some  such  law.  The  incoming  Adminis 
tration  did  not  desire  to  be  necessitated  to  run 
counter  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney  -General 
of  the  present  Executive,  by  exercising  a  power 
which  that  officer  decided  did  not  exist.  Therefore 
it  was  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remedy  the 
law.  Besides,  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  Seceding  States  were  organizing  an  armed  force 
to  support  a  hostile  Confederacy.  They  were  inform 
ed  that  within  thirty  days  they  would  have  an  army 
raised  numbering  fifty  regiments,  backed  by  a  levy 
of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  in  the  face  of 
this,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done." 

Craige,  of  North  Carolina,  interrupted, 
saying  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  a 
friendly  power ;  that  the  States  had  exercised 
a  constitutional  right  to  secede,  and  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  a  hostile 
power.  Stanton  answered : 

"  Secession  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  constitu 
tional  right,  but  here  they  had  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  superseded,  and  its  revenues  and  im 
posts  could  not  be  collected,  without  some  mode 
aside  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  collection.  One  of 
two  things  must,  therefore,  be  done.  Either  this 
right  of  secession  must  be  recognized,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  abandoned  ;  and  the  ports  of 
these  States  must  be  treated  as  free  ports,  and  thus 
all  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  be  diverted 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphhia  ;  either  this  must  be  done,  or  else  the  duties 
on  goods  imported  to  those  Southern  ports  must  be 
collected,  and  these  ports  suspended  as  ports  of 
entry,  and  their  commerce  made  illegal.  Some 
gentlemen  opposed  to  them  say  that  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  these  States  should  be  sur 
rendered  and  abandoned,  and  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  country  be  thus  allowed  to  be  diverted,  and 
the  country  to  be  supplied  with  imports  through 
Southern  channels.  That  is  about  the  state  of 
things.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  expecta 
tion  of  the  incoming  Administration  either  to  col 
lect  the  revenue  at  these  ports  by  vessels  of  war 
stationed  at  their  harbors,  or  by  some  measure,  to 
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be  authorized  by  Congress,  to 
close  the  ports,  and  not  regard 
them  as  ports  of  entry.  Then,  if 
the  Southern  Confederacy  treated  this  as  a  hostile 
act,  an  act  of  war,  and  should  organize  an  armed 
force,  and  make  an  aggressive  war  upon  any  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  then  the  Government 
must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  protect  and  defend 
itself.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  position  taken  by 
parties  in  the  Seceding  States  of  sufficient  practical 
importance  to  imperil  the  peace  of  the  country  by 
attempting  hostilities  till  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful  ad 
justment  were  abandoned.  There  was  a  necessity, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  for  stationing  vessels  in 
the  Southern  ports ;  but  if  that  mode  of  executing 
the  law  be  resisted,  by  seeking  to  capture  the  Cap 
ital  of  the  Republic,  and  the  national  archives,  the 
Administration  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  pro 
tect  and  defend  itself  against  aggression.  Suppos 
ing,  by  some  untoward  event,  that  Virginia  and  Ma 
ryland  should  be,  within  twenty  or  thirty  days  after 
the  4th  of  March,  precipitated  into  an  Ordinance  or 
Act  of  Secession,  they  had  not  of  the  whole  army  of 
the  United  States  18,000  men,  when  mustered  to  its 
maximum  strength,  and  these  troops  were  scattered 
over  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  they  could  not  in  sixty  days  concentrate  in  the 
Capital  5,000  men  belonging  to  the  regular  army. 
Under  these  circumstances,  were  they  and  the  per 
sonnel  of  the  Government  to  be  exposed  to  capture 
as  prisoners  of  war  ?  Was  the  Capitol  of  the  na 
tion,  the  archives,  the  seal  and  symbols  of  sover 
eignty,  all  to  be  exposed  to  invasion  and  capture — a 
thing  that  might  be  done  within  twenty  days  after 
the  rising  of  the  present  Congress?  Did  gentlemen 
desire  such  a  state  of  things?  This  bill  was  called 
for  and  desired  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  pur 
poses  of  defence  and  protection,  and  the  exercise  of 
such  force  as  might  be  indispensable  in  collecting 
the  revenue  in  the  least  possible  offensive  manner." 

Sillims,  (Dem.,)  of  Ken- 
Interesting  Debate  tucky,  asked  Mr.  Stanton 
how,  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution — "that  no  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another" — Congress  had  the  right  to  close 
the  ports  in  the  Seceded  States  ?  Also,  if 
such  a  closing  would  not  be  an  acknowledg 
ment  that  the  States  were  out  of  the  Union, 
since,  in  the  Union,  they  could  not  be  consti 
tutionally  closed  ? 

Stanton  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  incoming  Administration  would  re 
sort  to  that  mode  of  executing  the  laws. 
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Whether  the  closing  of  spe 
cific  ports  by  law  be  giving 
a  preference  to  any  one 
port  more  than  another,  was  a  question  he 
would  not  then  discuss.  There  was  no  neces 
sity  to  discuss  that  question.  There  was  rery 
little  difference  of  opinion  about  it.  Congress 
had  plenary  power  wherever  ports  of  entry 
were  located  in  any  State. 

John  Cochrane,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  also 
propounded  a  query.  He  did  not  question 
the  Constitutional  power  of  Government  to 
close  the  port  of  any  State,  but  he  was  in 
formed  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  Southern  section  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  Now,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  through  its  instrumentality, 
to  precipitate  an  armed  force  upon  the 
scene  of  secession,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress 
ing  it  ? 

Stanton  replied  that  he  apprehended  no 
man  contemplated,  through  the  bill,  putting 
a  single  hostile  foot  on  the  soil  of  any  State 
of  this  Confederacy,  until  absolutely  neces 
sary,  in  self-defence,  and  until  a  Southern 
army  is  marched  upon  Northern  soil  —  upon 
any  soil  of  the  Confederacy.  He  added  fur 
ther,  that  he  considered  the  bill  as  simply  and 
purely  a  defensive  measure. 

Cochrane  said  that,  if  it  be  only  a  measure 
of  defence,  he  desired  Mr.  Stanton  to  explain 
how  the  powers  conferred  by  the  bill  would 
be  efficaciously  directed  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  against  revolution,  so  as  not  to 
be  used  in  subjugating  the  State  where  such 
existed. 

Stanton  supposed  that  any  police  which 
might  be  raised  would  be  properly  used  by 
the  Executive  for  this  purpose.  Under  any 
circumstances,  they  must  trust  something  to 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
have  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic. 

Simms  inquired  whether,  under  the  bill, 
there  was  any  limit  to  the  number  of  volun^ 
teers  that  may  be  called  out  ?  He  would,  in 
this  respect,  call  attention  to  the  difference  be 
tween  this  bill  and  the  Force  bill  of  1833. 
Might  not  the  President,  under  this  bill,  call 
into  requisition  a  million  of  men,  and  thus  incur 
a  debt  of  millions,  not  for  the  invasion  of 
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Southern  States,  but  merely  as  a  power  of 
defence  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  ? 

Stanton  replied:  In  that  respect  the  bill 
did  not  change  the  law  of  1795.  It  conferred 
precisely  the  same  power  for  the  purposes  of 
suppressing  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  a  -State  in  executing  the  laws ;  nothing 
more,  and  nothing  less.  He  thought  the 
House  might  as  well  dispose  of  the  question, 
at  this  time  as  any  other,  and  he  would 
therefore  call  the  previous  question. 

Bocock,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  amid  con 
siderable  excitement,  inquired  when  members 
on  his  side  were  to  obtain  a  hearing  upon 
this  declaration  of  war?  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  they 
had  been  precipitated  into  a  war  under  the 
action  of  the  previous  question,  and  he  called 
upon  the  men  who  intend  to  stand  up  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  to  resist  this  bill,  and 
resist  it  to  the  last.  He  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  upon  the  table.  On  this,  Craige,  of 
North  Carolina,  demanded 
Exciting  Proceedings,  the  yeas  and  nays.  Lost 
—69  to  105.  During  the 
call,  and  preceding  it,  the  wildest  excite 
ment  prevailed.  The  Southern  side  charged 
that  the  Republicans  were  putting  every 
thing  through  with  a  gag  force,  under  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question.  He 
claimed  a  right  to  discuss  the  bill.  Boteler, 
(Am.,)  of  Virginia,  said  :  "  At  every  stage  of 
the  progress  through  the  Committee  on  Mili 
tary  Affairs,  of  this  most  ill-timed,  unwise, 
and  iniquitous  measure,  I  have  warred 
against  it;  and,  only  this  morning,  I  took 
occasion  to  warn  the  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  that  he  could  not  devise  a  more 
efficient  method  by  which  to  destroy  the 
Union  than  to  persist  in  pressing  it,  in  this 
way,  and  at  this  particular  time,  through  the 
House. 

Cox,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio,  voted  "  aye"  on  the 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  consider 
ing  the  bill  a  disunion  measure.  Sickles 
(Dem.,)  of  New  York,  voted  aye,  saying 
that  the  North  would  regard  the  bill  as  sub 
stituting  coercion  for  justice — as  an  abandon 
ment  of  conciliation  for  war. 

A  regular  guerrilla  war  of  words  followed 
the  announcement  of  the  vote  to  lay  on  the 

table.     Corwin    proposed    to   postpone    the 
54 


special  order  (his  Report)  to  allow  discussion 
on  the  bill ;  but,  time  for  its  reading,  and  for 
consultation,  was  so  evidently  demanded 
that  Stanton  moved  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  the  succeeding  day  at  one  o'clock,  then 
to  be  made  the  special  order,  with  a  view 
of  having  it  discussed.  This  was  resisted, 
and  Winslow,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  ob 
jected,  which  left  the  bill  in  its  previous 
shape,  viz. :  under  the  call  for  the  previous 
question,  to  come  up  on  the  morrow,  prior  to 
one  o'clock. 

The  Corwin  Report,  be 
ing  the  special  order,  then      Stewart's  Speech. 
came   up,    when    Stewart, 
(Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  House 
in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length.     He  denied 
that  either  the  States  or  the  General  Govern 
ments  were  "  soverign,"   all  being  ruled  by 
constitutions  which   stripped  them  of  ''  sov 
ereign"  attributes.     The   National    Govern 
ment  having  vested  powers,  superior  to  and 
over  the  States,  was  superior  to  the  States, 
and,  therefore,  must  decide  for  the  States  in 
all  questions  involving  nationality.     In  this 
light  the  step,  already  taken  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  threatened  by   others,   was  one 
which  challenged  the  General  Government  to 
an  exercise  of  its  supremacy,  for  they  were  in 
revolution.     As  to  the  right  of  revolution,  it 
could  only  be  plead  in  cases  of  extreme  dis 
abilities  and  oppression^     He  said  that  such 
an   assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Seceded 
States,  threw  an  onus  on  the  dominant  States 
which  ought  to   be   either  proven  or  aban 
doned.     He  proceeded  to  demonstrate  how 
utterly  baseless  were  their  alleged    wrongs. 
The  very  agitation  of  the  question  of  Slavery 
always  was  started  by  the  South — never  by  the 
North  ;  and  if,  on  plain  issues,  created  by  ques 
tions  which  the  South  had  started,  the  North 
had  triumphed,  it  was  the  legitimate  result  of 
the  Constitutional  right  of  the  majority.     He 
cited  the  acts  of  1792, 1795  and  1807,  to  show 
that  a   Congress,    composed  of  many  of  the 
men  who  had  helped  to  frame  the  Constitu 
tion,  had  deemed  it  right  and  necessary  to 
delegate  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Presi 
dent  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  Government 
against  its  enemies.      He   therefore  affirmed 
that,  without  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton,  the  powers  of  the  President  were  ample 
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to  enforce  the  laws  whenever  obstructed  by 
State  or  people.  He  yet  thought  it  a  question 
whether  it  was  proper  for  the  Government  to 
exercise  all  its  powers.  He  was  willing  to  sub 
mit  to  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  compromise,  but  he  was  not  willing  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  touched.  He  was 
unwilling  that  its  great  principles  should  be 
changed. 

This  most  excellent  speech  was  listened 
to  with  interest,  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 
During  its  delivery  Mr.  Stewart  was  closely 
questioned  by  Siuims,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  and  answered 
with  a  force  and  frankness  which  quite  dis 
armed  them. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  cqming  up 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  elicited  a  sharp 
discussion.  The  House  was  in  a  positive 
state,  and  so  fully  charged  that  the  two  sides 
fairly  scintillated  in  their  repellant  attitude. 
After  a  lively  and  somewhat  protracted  de 
bate  on  various  points,  the  Committee  rose 
without  having  arrived  at  a  vote. 

At  the  evening  session  speeches  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Pettit  and  Porter,  (Reps.,)  of  In 
diana,  and  Wade  and  Blake,  (Reps.,)  of  Ohio. 
Porter  supported  the  Corwin  Resolutions. 
The  others  made  strong  anti-compromise 
speeches.  That  by  Pettit  was  an  able  argu 
ment  in  vindication  of  his  position — the  Con 
stitution  and  the  Union  as  they  are.  The 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Blake  were 
vigorous  in  their  anti-slavery  sentiment. 

The  Senate,  Wednesday, 
(February  20th,)  consider 
ed  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster-General  to  discontinue  mail  ser 
vice  in  those  States  where  it  was  liable  to 
be  interfered  with,  [see  pages  346-48.] 

Mr.  Douglas  regarded  the  bill  as  eminently 
proper,  and  considered  it  a  peace  measure. 

Green,  (Dem.,)  of  Missouri,  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  adding  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  collect  the  revenue  in  such  States. 
He  thought  the  bill  was  a  direct  attempt  to 
strike  at  the  States  claiming  to  be  out  of 
the  Union.  Is  there  insurrection  in  any 
State,  or  obstruction  to  the  mail  service  in 
any  State  ?  Even  if  there  was,  the  Postmas 
ter-General  or  President  has  no  power  to  in- 
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terfere,  unless  asked  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States. 

Douglas  answered,  showing  that  no  sus 
pension  of  the  service  was  contemplated, 
except  in  cases  where  it  was  obstructed,  and 
that,  in  that  case,  the  mails  must  either  be 
withdrawn  or  defended  by  force.  The  bill 
was  to  avoid  the  latter  alternative.  The 
amendment  proposed  he  (Mr.  Douglas)  pre 
ferred  to  meet  on  a  bill  presenting  that  iso 
lated  question. 

Hemphill,  (Dem.,)  of 
Texas,  proposed  as  a  sub 
stitute  the  following  : 

"  Whereas,  Several  States  have  withdrawn  from 
this  Union,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
no  longer  any  force  therein  :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Postmaster-General  be  direct 
ed  to  discontinue  the  postal  service  within  the  lim 
its  of  the  said  States,  and  make  arrangements  with 
the  Governments  of  the  same  for  inter-postal  com 
munication  therein." 

Green,  of  Missouri,  thinking  that  this  sub 
stitute  accomplished  all  designe'd  by  his 
amendment,  withdrew  his  proposition.  He 
spoke  at  some  length,  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  He  said :  "  The  real  purpose  here  was 
to  strike  at,  by  indirection,  the  States  which 
are  now  denominated  Slave  States.  If  you 
will  strike  at  them,  and  ignore  their  political 
relations  by  the  passage-  of  this  bill,  I  demand 
it  as  a  right,  that  you  either  accent  my 
amendment,  or  that  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.,  which  will,  I  think,  accomplish 
the  same  thing." 

Clingman,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  said 
he  believed  those  States  were  out  of  the  Union, 
and  foreign  States  as  much  as  Great  Britain, 
and  thought  the  mail  service  should  be  stop 
ped,  but  wanted  to  alter  the  bill,  and  moved 
to  strike  out  u  insurrection,"  and  insert  as  a 
reason  for  the  discontinuance,  "  the  Secession 
of  certain  States." 

Fitch,  (Dem.,)  of  Indiana,  suggested,  say  a 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  laws,  so  as  not  to 
recognize  Secession;  also,  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  postal  laws  maintained,"  so  as  to 
give  no  reason  to  employ  force.  This,  offered 
as  an  amendment,  Clingman  finally  accepted, 
as  a  substitute  for  his  own. 

Mason,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  bill.  He  said  it  came  from 
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the  House  as  a  declaration 
that  insurrection  existed  in 
the  Seceded  States.  He 
wished  the  Senate  to  look  at  the  ques 
tion  as  it  was  thus  presented.  He  argued  that 
there  was  no  insurrection,  but  a  new  govern 
ment  installed,  and  acting  with  full  power  as 
a  sovereign  government.  Therefore,  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  u  insurrection "  assumed 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  was  still  to  be  exercised  in  the  Seceded 
States  when  the  " insurrection"  would  allow. 
It  was,  for  that  reason,  tantamount  to  a  dec 
laration  of  war.  As  such  it  should  be 
cast  out  as  a  wicked  and  inhuman  invention. 
The  Tariff  bill  being  the  special  order, 
came  up  for  consideration  to  shut  off  further 
debate  on  the  Postal  Service  bill.  In  "the  course 
of  the  long  debate  which  ensued,  many  in 
cidental  allusions  were  made  germane  to  our 
subject,  proving  that  the  Southern  men  still 
in  the  Senate  sought  to  serve  their  friends 
out  of  the  Union,  by  offering  every  conceiva 
ble  objection  to  the  proposed  measures  for 
replenishing  the  finances  of  the  exhausted 
National  Treasury. 

In  the  House  the  Volun 
teer  bill,  offered  by  Mr. 
Stanton  on  the  preceding 
day,  came  up  during  the  morning  hour,  and 
enlisted  quite  as  much  feeling  as  was  antici 
pated  from  its  first  stormy  reception. 

Bocock,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  addressed  the 
House.  The  passage  of  the  bill  seemed  a 
foregone  conclusion  ;  but  he  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  refuse  his  opposition  to  it.  He 
opposed  it  on  account  of  the  features  which 
appear  on  its  face ;  he  opposed  it  in  conse 
quence  of  the  effect  its  passage  will  produce 
on  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  opposed  it  above  all, 
Bocock's  Opposition,  and  more  than  all,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  policy  it 
indicates,  if  it  does  not  in  the  strongest  de 
gree  initiate.  He  yesterday  characterized  the 
bill  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  having  since 
carefully  read  it,  he  reiterated  the  remark. 
It  was  more  than  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
invested  the  President  in  time  of  peace  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  bill  does  something 
more  than  suppress  invasion  and  insurrec 
tion.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  employ 
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a  military  force  to  suppress 
insurrection  against  the  au-     Bocock's  Opposition. 
thority  of  the  United  States. 
He  briefly  argued  that  the  various  features  in 
the  Constitution  were  designed  and  intended 
to   prohibit   the  General    Government    from 
operating  in  the  States,  unless  by  their  con 
sent,  saying  that  this  bill  authorizes  the  Pres 
ident  to  carry  on  positive,  direct,  and  imme 
diate  coercion  against  the  Seceding  States. 
It  goes   further  than    that:    it   clothes    the 
President  writh  the  whole  military  power  of 
the  country.     It  was  not  known  what  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when   he   succeeded   to   the  Presi 
dency,  would  consider  an  act  of  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  in  this  city  a  large  part  of  the 
standing  army,  owing  to  an  idle  apprehen 
sion.     The  Select  Committee  have  reported 
that  no  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the 
seizure  of  the  Capitol  exists,  and  yet  the  mil 
itary  forces  here  have  accumulated  since  that 
time.     In  a  few  brief  days  this  Administra 
tion  wrill  go  out,   and  here  is  assembled  a 
large  military  force  ready  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
use;  and,  in  addition,  this  bill  would  enable 
him  to  call  out  the  whole  militia  force,  and 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers  to  suppress 
insurrection    against   the   authority   of   the 
United    States.      Whither    are    we    going? 
Where  are  wre  drifting?     We  have  already 
divided  the  Union  into  two   Governments, 
and  if  we  enter  upon  war  at  this  time,  the  con 
sequences    must  be    more    disastrous    than 
history    has     ever    recorded.      As     to    the 
Border    Slave   States,   they   ought    to    take 
such  steps  as  will  best  preserve  the  peace 
of  the   country.      If  this  can  be   done   by 
joining  the  Gulf  States,  they  ought  to  do  it. 
But,  if  blood  be  shed,  and  the  armies  of  the 
two  Governments  come  in  collision,  and  bad 
passions  be  engendered  by  strife,  then  fare 
well,  a  long  farewell,  to  any  hope  of  a  recon 
struction  of  the  Union !     While  the  Peace 
Conference   is  in   session,  and  when   it   has 
not  even  made  a  report,  we  see  foreign  troops 
gathered  here,  and  members  pass  to  the  Cap 
itol  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     The  Con 
vention  of  Virginia  was  now  in  session,  and 
whatever  hope  may  have  been  cherished  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  difficulties,  it  would 
at  least  be  diminished  by  the  passage  of  the 
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The  Seven  Steam 
Sloops -of- War. 


pending  bill.  At  this  point 
the  special  order  was  called, 
being  the  Corwin  Report; 
upon  which  Vallandigham,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio, 
proceeded  to  address  the  House.  His  speech 
was  an  elaborate  plea  for  adjustment  by  com 
promise,  and  reconstruction  upon  his  plan  of 
reorganization  of  the  Electoral  system,  [see 
pages  355-56.]  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Sherman  pressed  the  Naval  Ap 
propriation  bill,  when  it  was  taken  up  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  the  question 
being  on  the  eighteenth  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  viz.,  for  building  seven  steam  sloops- 
of-war,  Garnett,  (Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  offered 
as  a  substitute  a  proviso  that  said  ships  shall 
not  be  used  to  execute  the  Federal  laws  or 
aid  either  the  land  or  naval  force  in  any 
States  claiming  to  be  without  the  Federal  ju 
risdiction.  He  said,  in  defence  of  his  sub 
stitute,  that  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  Treasury 
should  induce  the  House  to  refuse  concur 
rence  in  the  Senate's  amendment.  From 
what  had  been  said  in  the  Senate  by  prom 
inent  gentlemen,  these  vessels  were  intended 
for  coercive  purposes.  Among  other  things, 
he  alluded  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches,  and  a 
private  conversation  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Hutchison,  of  Kentucky,  to  show 
that  Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  coercing  the  South 
ern  States.  Lincoln  is  wary  and  frank,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  hide  the  claws  of  a  tiger 
under  the  velvet  fur.  He  does  not,  like  his 
Republican  friends,  seek  to  avoid  the  issue. 

Stanton,  (Rep.,)  of  Ohio,  thought  it  extra 
ordinary  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  held 
committed  to  coercion  from  casual  con 
versations.  If  the  Seceding  States  shall  re 
turn  to  their  allegiance,  they  will  bring  back 
the  forts,  etc.,  with  them.  If,  on  the  con 
trary,  they  shall  ultimately  maintain  a  sep 
arate  nationality,  he  did  not  believe  any  man 
would  wish  to  enter  upon  a  course  that  could 
result  in  no  practical  good.  Garnett  inter 
posed  to  inquire  for  whom  he  spoke.  Stan- 
ton  answered  that  he  certainly  spoke  for  him 
self,  and  spoke,  too,  from  what  he  had  gath 
ered  from  the  views  of  everybody  in  conver 
sation,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  talk  non 
sense  in  an  unrestricted  intercourse.  Gar 
nett  inquired  if  he  was  to  understand  that 
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was  against  the  recapture  of  w 

forts  in  the  Seceded  States  ? 
Stanton  answered  : 

"  I  do  not  say  it  never  will  be  done.  If  AVC  enter 
upon  a  war  in  which  armies  are  marching  and  coun 
termarching  between  one  section  and  another,  such 
a  result  would  be  probable.  If  all  peaceful  meas 
ures  shall  fail,  and  nothing  else  remains  but  open 
war,  I  do  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  re 
gards  an  attempt  to  recapture  those  forts  as  im 
practicable  or  an  improbable  thing." 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania, 
hoped  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said 
was  not  said  as  the  united  voice  of  the  Re 
publicans.  He  (Mr.  Stevens)  held  different 
views.  He  thought  it  was  the  intention  to 
retake  all  the  public  property  of  which  they 
had  been  robbed,  and  retake  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  necessarily  use  the  gentlest 
means  first,  and  then  such  as  may  be  neces 
sary. 

Stanton  further  explained,  that  he  took  it 
for  granted  the  next  Administration  will  not 
recognize  the  Constitutional  right  of  seces 
sion,  but  that  it  will  be  treated  as  revolution. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
see  he  has  no  Constitutional  power  to 
forego  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  the 
mode  least  calculated  to  create  difficulty. 
If  the  Southern  States  do  not  return,  and 
there  is  no  Constitutional  mode  of  recogniz 
ing  a  separate  nationality,  of  course  this 
business  must  end  in  war.  There  is  no 
escape  from  it. 

A  very  excited  colloquy 
followed.  Anderson,  (Am.,)      Exciting  Colloquy. 
of  Kentucky,  asked  Garnett 
if  he  was  for  the  Union  ?     The  loud  and  ex 
cited  reply  was : 

"  I  am  for  the  State  of  Virginia  seceding  from  this 
Northern  Union  at  the  earliest  possible  moment!" 

A  storm  of  applause  and  hisses  followed 
this  declaration  both  from  the  galleries  and 
the  floor.  It  was  some  moments  ere  the  con 
fusion  subsided.  Anderson  was  asked  by 
Brown,  (Dem.,)  of  Kentucky,  if  lie  was  for  the 
Union? — if  he  would  sustain  the  incoming 
Administration  in  event  of  its  resorting  to 
coercion  ?  The  reply  was,  that  so  long  as  he 
was  in  the  Union,  he  (Anderson)  was  for  the 
Constitution  and  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
He  was  not  for  coercing  the  South.  He  did 
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not  believe  the  Government  could  be  held 
together  by  force,  lie  deplored  civil  war  as 
much  as  any  other  gentleman  could. 

Brown  asked,  if  coercion  or  force  should 
lie  used  by  the  incoming  Administration, 
would  his  colleague  be  for  secession. 

Anderson  replied,  he  was  no  friend  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  did  not  sustain  him,  and  would 
not  support  him,  unless  he  comes  up  to  the 
Union,  Constitution,  and  Laws.  When  a 
man,  coming  from  the  North,  East,  South,  or 
West,  does  his  duty  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  stands  under  the  old  flag,  he  was  willing 
to  give  him  a  hearty  and  cordial  support. 
He  knew  his  colleague's  District  was  as  loyal 
as  any  in  Kentucky;  although  it  has  been 
Democratic,  the  Catholic  and  adopted  citi 
zens  of  that  District  are  ready  and  willing 
to  stand  under  the  old  flag. 

Brown,  in  exposition  of 
his  position,  declared  that 
his  highest  and  holiest 
ambition  was  to  do  all  to  contribute  to  the 
perpetuity  and  advance  of  his  country.  He 
was  for  the  Union.  His  State  was  for  the 
L'nion.  Her  voice  had  been  and  was  for 
peace,  compromise,  and  conciliation.  Old 
Kentucky's  loyalty  was  beyond  challenge. 
She  had  suffered  most  and  murmured  least. 
Her  soil  was  the  grave  of  the  canonized 
bones  of  Clay,  a  great  and  good  pacificator. 
She  boasts  her  Crittenden  now,  in  Clay's 
place  in  the  Senate.  Her  Peace  Commission 
ers  were  now  in  council  in  this  city,  pleading 
for  pacification.  The  bones  of  her  brave 
sons  were  bleaching  on  North-western  plains, 
where  they  fell  in  battle,  defending  their 
homes,  wives  and  children  of  the  men  whose 
representatives  on  this  floor  delighted  in  de 
faming  her  institutions.  [Applause  on  the 
floor  and  galleries.]  In  his  politics  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  right  of  secession,  but  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  said  when  a 
Government  became  destructive  of  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  created,  it  was  the  inherent 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it. 
He  believed  in  the  divine  right  of  revolu 
tion  ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Stevens) 
foreshadowed  the  policy  of  Lincoln's  Admin 
istration,  and  if  a  coercive  policy  against  the 
States  that  had  withdrawn  was  to  be  pursued, 
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Kentucky  would  resist.  Her  Legislature, 
without  distinction  of  party,  had  so  resolved, 
almost  unanimously.  In  the  event  of  war, 
the  cause  of  her  Southern  sisters  would  be 
her  cause.  As  she  may  be  the  last  to  join, 
she  will  be  the  last  to  leave  a  Southern  Con 
federacy.  Kentucky  was  for  the  Union. 
She  asked  only  equality,  her  rights,  and  if 
compromise  fail,  and  coercion  be  begun,  her 
star  will  glitter  on  the  flag  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  her  brave  blood  flow  in  its 
cause.  He  hoped  his  colleague's  question 
was  answered. 

Garnett  followed,  speak 
ing  at  length  in  a  manner 
characterized,  at  times, 
with  offensive  freedom — using  such  language 
as  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  prosecution 
for  treason  had  an  Administration  been  in 
power  that  dared  to  sustain  an  arraignment. 
The  Chairman  had  to  call  him  to  order,  to 
which  call  he  replied,  still  offensively: 

"  I  was  pointing  out  the  forms  of  an  Imperial 
Court  which  attended  the  progress  of  the  Republican 
President-elect.  I  was  pointing  out  that  the  dtldores 
of  Imperial  Rome  had  reappeared,  and  that  eaves 
droppers  are  part  of  the  military  court  of  your  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  and  I  am  interrupted  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  who  considers  that  it 
is  an  act  of  lese  majesle  to  say  anything  against  those 
in  authority." 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Colfax)  very  properly 
rebuked  this  insolent  assumption,  by  showing 
wherein  the  u  gentleman  from  Virginia"  had 
abused  his  right  of  speech.  Garnett,  how 
ever,  continued,  in  a  strain  of  fresh  virulence, 
characterizing  Secretary  Dix  as  a  second 
King  Bombalino.  The  settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  he  said,  was  simply  impos 
sible,  until  the  independence  of  the  Seceded 
States  was  recognized,  and  the  principle  of 
State  Eights  vindicated.  No  compromise — 
no  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  suf 
fice,  until  that  recognition  was  made.  His 
anathema  was  brought  to  a  close  in  these 
terms : 

"  It  was  in  your  power  to  have  saved  the  Union. 
It  was  proposed  to  you  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  Federal  laws  in  the  Seceding  States  to  give  time 
for  negotiation,  and  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
North  to  say  whether  they  would  longer  submit  to 
this  Republican  assault  upon  the  Union,  and  the  peo 
ple  of  the  South  opportunity  to  decide  whether  they 
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were  willing  to  return  on  fair  terms.  That  propo 
sition,  too,  you  refused  to  hear.  Now  the  chances 
are  gone.  The  Sibylline  books  are  nearly  destroy 
ed.  Only  one-third  remain,  and  they  contain  the  is 
sues  of  peace  or  war.  Choose  ye  between  them ! 
We  of  the  South  desire  peace.  We  desire  friendship 
with  you  ;  but,  choose  which  you  may,  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  their  brethren  on  the  Southern 
border — brethren  in  heart,  if  not  in  name  ;  ay,  and 
many  brave  lovers  of  justice  in  the  North — stand 
ready  to  meet  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Battles 
and  of  our  fathers." 

This  reads  like  a  leaf  from  "  Junius."  That 
it  was  borne,  by  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
with  comparative  indifference,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  pity  with  which  such  displays  of  venom 
were  regarded.  Had  a  speech  of  equal  viru 
lence  been  made  by  any  man  in  the  Confed 
erate  Congress,  against  the  dominant  party 
there,  his  neck  would  not  have  been  worth 
the  price  of  an  insurance  rate  on  his  life. 

Millson,  (Dem.,)  of  Yir- 
Miiisou  vs.  Gamett.  ginia,  could  but  protest 
against  his  colleague's 
speech.  While  he  agreed  with  him  in  his 
general  efforts  to  oppose  everything  which 
might  involve  a  collision,  he  demurred  to  the 
effort  to  represent  every  subject,  even  the  most 
ordinary,  up  for  legislation,  as  a  means  for 
an  attempted  coercion  of  the  Southern  States. 
He  suggested  that  the  endeavor  to  create 
such  an  impression  on  matters  comparatively 
immaterial  would  cease  to  gain  credit  wrhen 
they  should  raise  their  voices  against  meas 
ures  actually  objectionable.  Should  we  burn 
our  navy  and  dismiss  our  officers  for  fear  the 
existence  of  a  navy  threatens  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  ?  He  expected  to  vote 
to  concur  in  the  Senate's  amendment.  He 
did  so  because  he  was  in  favor  of  the  measure 
m  years  past.  His  colleague,  perhaps,  had 
been  as  uniformly  against  it.  The  appropria 
tion  would  not  be  available  till  the  1st  of 
July,  and  it  would  be  full  two  years  before 
the  vessels  could  be  constructed.  The  engines, 
even,  cannot  be  built  before  the  present 
national  difficulties  end  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  his  colleague  supposed  this  wTas  a  war 
measure,  he  could  relieve  his  apprehension. 
He  knew  of  nothing  better  to  arrest  prose 
cution  of  war  against  the  Seceded  States 
than  what  is  proposed  by  this  amendment ; 
for,  by  spending  $1,200,000  in  this  manner, 


that  amount  will  be  taken  from  other  objects, 
and  to  that  extent  cripple  the  prosecution  of 
war,  if  war  was  even  proposed.  He  showed 
the  peaceful  purposes  for  which  the  vessels 
are  intended,  and  caused  to  be  read  the  rec 
ommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  that  subject.  He  concluded  by  saying  if 
war  comes,  his  colleague  could  not  fail  to 
discern  its  approach,  for  he  seemed  to  watch 
for  war  more  than  those  who  watched  for 
the  morning. 

Curtis,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa, 
moved  to  amend  the  amend-  Tanning  Debate. 
ment  by  adding  "Except 
for  the  defence  of  the  Federal  Government," 
and  remarked,  at  some  length,  upon  the  spirit 
of  distrust  and  hate  which  had  been  shown 
by  Garnett  for  the  three  weeks  past.  The 
purpose  was*  evidently  to  convey  the  inten 
tion  of  coercion.  There  were  about  900 
troops  in  Washington — a  number  not  equiva 
lent  to  a  single  regiment.  Were  they  to 
take  no  measures  for  defence  when  our  ships 
are  fired  on  and  our  flag  insulted  ?  There 
was  war  in  the  South  against  the  Union  and 
peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  safety  of 
our  homes  and  firesides,  and  for  national 
defence,  we  want  the  army,  navy,  and 
militia. 

Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  said  it  was  true 
there  were  but  900  now,  but  a  year  hence 
there  might  be  90,000.  He  spoke  five 
minutes,  chiefly  on  the  question  of  order 
raised  by  the  Chairman  against  Garnett. 

A  spirited,  and  somewhat  personal,  ''  inter 
change  of  views,"  under  the  five  minutes' 
rule,  succeeded,  in  which  Florence,  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  Quarles,  of 
Maryland,  and  Morse,  of  Maine,  took  part. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  finally  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  112  to  38,  authorizing  the  con 
struction  of  seven  steam 
sloops-of-war,  (propellers,) 
of  the  second  class,  as 
rated  in  the  Navy,  which  should  combine 
the  heaviest  armament  and  the  greatest  speed 
compatible  with  their  character  and  ton- 

*  The  real  purpose  was  to  "fire  the  Southern 
heart,"  and,  by  making  the  Virginia  people  believe 
in  "  coercion,"  to  induce  them  to  delay  no  longer  in 
taking  the  precipitate  step.  He  was  playing  the 
prescribed  role  of  secession. 


The  Sloops-of-War 
Ordered. 
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nage,  and  whose  greatest  draught  should  not 
exceed  fourteen  feet. 

At  the  evening  session, 
(February  20th,)  Kuffin,  of 
North  Carolina,  made  a 
long  speech  on  the  Corwin  report.  It  was 
heavily  charged  with  the  thunders  of  seces 
sion  rhetoric.  The  proposition  of  a  Middle 
Confederacy  was  a  humbug,  hatched  by  de 
signing  men  to  retard  the  great  Southern 
movement.  The  President  he  characterized 
as  "  a  driveler — an  imbecile — a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  designing  men."  "  The  Presi 
dent,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Lieutenant- 
General — I  thank  my  God  that  my  name 
stands  on  record  upon  the  journals  against 
the  revival  of  the  law  creating  that  office — 
have  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  usurped  powers  not  delegated  to  them 
by  the  law.  If  such  things  had  occurred  in 
the  purer  and  better  days  of  the  Republic, 
these  men  would  have  been  hurled — ignomini- 
ously  hurled — from  their  high  places."  He 
justified  the  firing  into  the  Star  of  the  West. 
If  it  be  again  necessary  to  charter  another  ves 
sel  for  a  similar  expedition,  let  it  be  a  long, 
low,  raking-looking  schooner,  and  hoist  at  its 
peak  the  black  flag,  emblazoned  with  the 
skull  and  cross-bones,  and  then  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  be  saved  from  insult. 

The  House  Select  Corn- 
Important  Report.  mittee  of  Five,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  President's 
Special  Message  of  January  8th,  made  a  re- 
'port,  Thursday,  (February  21st,)  on  the  State 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  therein.  The  report  was  a 
strongly  drawn  document,  reflecting,  in  very 
severe  terms,  upon  Mr.  Toucey — the  only  re 
maining  original  member  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Cabinet.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  Minority 
Report,  by  Mr.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina ; 
'also  by  a  verbal  dissent  from  John  Cochrane, 
as  to  the  views  of  the  majority.  The  major 
ity  document  will  be  given  in  the  succeeding 
chapter.  It  is  an  important  expose  of  the  con 
duct  of  the  Navy  Department — one  which 
left  upon  Mr.  Toucey's  name  a  stain  of  dis 
honor  which  his  friends  failed  to  wipe  away. 
The  points  of  Mr.  Branch's  Minority  Report 
will  be  stated,  to  show  what  was  the  defence 


made  to  the  majority's  accusations  and  cita 
tions  of  fact. 

The  Volunteer  bill*  then  came  up  for  con 
sideration,  when  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  resumed 
his  remarks  thereon.  He  assumed  that  the 
bill  proposed  to  override  the  civil  power  of 
the  country.  He  could  not  say  what  tbe  Bor 
der  Slave  States  would  do 
in  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill ;  but  he  knew 
that  Virginia  is  committed,  and  her  honor 
and  interests  require  she  should  resist  the  in 
tended  warlike  aggressions  on  the  other 
Southern  States.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  in  less  than 
three  months  all  the  Slave  Border  States, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  will  be  found 
standing  with  the  Seceded  States.  He 


*  As  this  important  measure  will  have  frequent 
reference  to  it,  we  give  the  wording  of  the  bill : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con 
gress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  an  act  ap 
proved  the  28th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1795, 
entitled  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mi 
litia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in 
surrections,  and  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the 
act  now  in  force  for  those  purposes,'  and  of  the  act 
approved  the  3d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1897,  en 
titled  '  An  Act  authorizing  the  employment  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  cases 
of  insurrections,'  are  hereby  extended  to  the  case 
of  insurrections  against  the  authority  of.  the  United 
States. 

11  SECTION  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
President,  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  be  lawful  to 
use  either  the  militia  or  the  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  may 
accept  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  may  offer 
their  services  as  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery,  or 
ganized  in  companies  of  the  maximum  standard, 
squadrons,  and  regiments,  respectively,  according 
to  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  organization  of  the 
respective  arms  in  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pres 
ident  to  commission  the  officers  of  such  companies, 
battalions,  squadrons,  and  regiments  in  their  respect- 
ve  grades,  to  continue  till  discharged  from  the  ser 
vice  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  volunteers, 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  regular  service." 
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argued  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  hostil 
organization,  because  its  corner-stone  is  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  Slavery,  anc 
its  ra!lying-cry  is,  that  Southern  institutions 
are  to  be  circumscribed  and  opposed,  while 
^those  advocated  by  that  party  are  to  be  ex 
tended.  In  conclusion,  he  said  the  Republi 
cans  adhere  to  their  platform  with  more 
tenacity  than  to  the  Constitution ;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  bill  vio 
lated — in  the  name  of  his  constituents,  who 
wrere  to  be  injured  by  it— in  the  name  of  the 
common  country,  whose  peace  was  to  be 
destroyed,  perhaps,  never  to  be  restored,  and 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  he  denounced  and 
execrated  the  bill. 

Howard,  (Rep.,)  of  Mich 
igan,  answered  Bocock,  ex 
pressing  himself  freely  in 
regard  to  the  feeling  and  opposition  mani 
fested  by  the  Virginia  members.  He  had 
been  accustomed,  he  said,  always  to  listen  to 
the  Virginian  (Bocock)  with  pleasure  and  in 
terest,  His  reputation  for  candor,  and 
his  great  abilities  as  a  legislator  had  never 
failed  to  command  attention.  But  his  speech 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  was  only  listened  to 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise.  A  question,  in 
volving  the  very  existence  of  the  Government, 
is  thrown  off  in  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  clap-trap  phrases!  The  appeals 
of  the  gentleman  were  made  to  be  sent  to 
Virginia,  to  influence  the  Convention  now  in 
session  in  assisting  to  break  up  a  Govern 
ment  which  Ms  taken  the  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century  to  establish.  The  gentle 
man  denounced  the  bill  in  the  name  of  hu 
manity,  as  unconstitutional,  and  appealed  to 
the  House  to  let  the  Seceding  States  go. 
"Why  don't  we  let  them  go?  They  came  into 
the  Union,  it  is  said,  seeking  to  promote 
their  happiness,  but  as  they  now  find  they 
cannot  secure  it,  why  not  let  them  go? 
Why  did  not  the  gentleman  ask  them  in  di 
rect  terms  to  violate  the  oath  they  have 
taken  to  support  the  Constitution  ?  Why 
blink  that  question  ?  We  have  no  power  to 
let  any  State  go  out  of  the  Union.  Our  sole 
duty  is  to  support  the  Constitution  and  con 
serve  the  Government.  When  the  Govern 
ment  shall  legally  be  dissolved,  we  shall  be 
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released  from  our  oaths,  but 
so  long  as  he  stood  here  un 
der  oath  to  support  the  Con 
stitution,  he  made  no  appeal  to  any  man  to 
violate   that  oath,   and  he    wished   to   hear 
none  to  that  effect  from   any  quarter.     He 
did  not  believe  the  bill  conferred  on  the  Pres 
ident  any  additional  powers.      If  it  has  any 
value  it  is  merely  explanatory  of   existing 
laws.     Within  less  than  60  clays  16  forts  have 
been  seized,  and  14  of  them  held  against  the 
power  of  the  Government.     If  this  seizure 
was  made  by  any  foreign  government,  or  all 
the    powers    of  the    world    combined,    we 
would  soon  take  arms  against  them.     These 
forts   mount   1,120  guns,   and   the   property 
cost  $6,000,000  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  very  soil  has  been  purchased,  and  the 
title  to  the  land  is  in  the  United  States.     No 
person  on  earth  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
them,  yet  they  have  been  seized  and  are  now 
held,  and  certain  gentlemen  are  not  alarmed 
at  all  about  the  disturbed  peace  of  the  conn- 
try.     Oh,  no !     If  the  Government  which  we 
are    sworn    to    support   would    be   allowed 
peaceably  and  quietly  to  go  out  of  existence, 
then  there  would  be  no  more  war,  forsooth  ! 
He  regarded  all  appeals  about  coercion  as 
intended  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the 
real  issue.     The  charge  of  coercion  is  most 
absurd.     Coercion  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  according  to  the  or- 
•anization  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern 
ments,  which  he  proceeded  to  show,  and  in 
;his  connection  referred  to  the  seizure  of  th^ 
revenue-cutters,  the  mint,  money,  and  other 
public  property,  and  arguing  that  any  Govern 
ment  which  rightfully  exists  has  the  power 
to  maintain  its  existence.     If  a  Government 
las  not  the  power  of  such  defence,  it  is  no 

overnment  at  all. 

The    morning  hour    expired     before  Mr. 
Howard's   remarks  were  finished.      Stanton 
btained  consent  to  make  the  further  consid 
eration   of   his  bill    the    special    order  for 
Monday,   (February    25th,)    when    Howard, 
having  the  floor,  would  conclude  his  speech. 

Adrian,  (Dem.,)  of  New  Jersey,  presented 
a  memorial  signed  by  over  thirteen  hundred 
names — of  whom  over  three  hundred  were 
those  of  Republicans — all  from  New  Bruns- 
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wick;  also  another  memorial,  from  the  same 
place,  signed  by  five  hundred  names,  includ 
ing  that  of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  (can 
didate  for  Vice-President  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  1844 — Henry  Clay  being  the  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.)  The  memorialists  prayed 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  proposi 
tion,  or  for  any  other  constitutional  adjust 
ment  of  national  difficulties. 

The  Corwin  Report  corn- 
Barrett's  Speech.  ing  up  as  the  special  order, 
Barrett,  (Dem.,)  of  Missou 
ri,  addressed  the  House  in  an  hour's  speech. 
He  quoted  from  Jefferson's  letters  to  show 
that  the  Missouri  excitement,  of  1820,  was 
hatched  by  the  defeated  Federalists  in  order 
to  create  a  new  local  and  geographical  issue, 
by  which  they  hoped  again  to  be  restored 
to  power ;  and,  by  a  natural  sequence,  traced 
the  Republican  party  from  that  germ.  His 
characterization  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  that  party  was  more  forcible  than  agree 
able  to  the  dominant  section.  He  quoted 
largely  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  show  how  radical  and  revolu 
tionary  their  principles  were.  John  Brown 
he  pronounced  to  have  been  a  true,  practical 
Republican.  The  great  object  of  the  party 
was,  not  to  keep  Slavery  out  of  the  Territo- 
tories,  for  they  were  already  declared  to  be 
unfitted  for  Slave  labor;  but,  to  eradi 
cate  the  institution  of  Slavery  entirely.  The 
Government  itself  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
instituted  among  men;  it  had  done  no 
wrong.  It  had  provided  a  mode  for  redress 
ing  grievances.  "  The  very  election  which 
raised  a  sectional  President  to  power  mani 
fested  the  existence  of  a  national  conserva 
tive  element  which  insured  a  constitutional 
check  upon  his  administration,  and  its  cer 
tain  termination  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
An  opposition,  which,  if  united,  could  have 
defeated  that  election,  could  surely  have 
protected  themselves,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  the  Union,  against  the  aggressions  of 
any  sectional  minority."*  In  view  of  this, 

*We  have  adverted  to  this  simple  and  incontrovert 
ible  position,  which  strips  the  disunionists  of  their 
alleged  grievances,  viz.: — the  election  of  a  Republi 
can  President.  [See  page  32  for  the  figures  of  the 
actual  minority  of  the  Republicans.  See,  also, 
page  137.] 
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"  tie  entered  his  solemn  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Seceding  States.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  unwise  and  selfish,  an  irreparable  in 
jury  to  themselves,  an  act  of  cruel  injustice 
to  the  Middle  and  Border  Slave  States,  as 
well  as  to  the  General  Government,  and  of  gross 
ingratitude  to  a  million  and 
a  half  of  gallant  men  in  the  Barrett's  Speech. 
North  who  have  made  every 
sacrifice,  and  dared  every  danger,  in  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  in  defence  of  South 
ern  rights."  He  arraigned  the  Republican 
party  for  its  many  inconsistencies,  in  a  very 
pointed  and  cogent  train  of  thought. 
Against  Mr.  Seward  he  made  some  strong 
points,  saying  : 

"  But  a  short  time  ago  we  were  told  by  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  York  that  between  Free  and  Slave 
labor  there  was  an  '  irrepressible  conflict.'  Now  he 
says  '  that  the  different  forms  of  labor,  if  Slavery 
were  not  perverted  to  purposes  of  political  ambition, 
need  not  constitute  any  element  of  strife  in  the  Con 
federacy  !'  But  a  short  time  ago  we  were  told  that 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Territories  from 
Slavery,  and  to  drive  back  the  slave  power,  which 
was  threatening  the  invasion  even  of  the  Free 
States.  Now,  says  the  great  leader  of  the  Republi 
can  party,  '  there  is  no  fear  of  Slavery  anywhere, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Territories  from  Slavery 
has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question.' 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  this  is  no 
time  for  trifling — no  time  for  diplomacy ;  no  time 
for  promoting  political  dogmas  ;  no  time  for  advanc 
ing  mere  partisan  interests;  no  time  for  trying  to 
preserve  doubtful  political  consistency.  Questions 
of  grave  moment  force  themselves  upon  you.  Shall 
a  sacrifice  be  made  of  our  house — of  our  race — our 
lineage— our  blood,  for  those  of  a  strange  clime  ? 
Shall  every  seventh  white  man  cut  another's  throat 
for  the  sake  of  one  negro  ?  Will  you  disregard  all  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  use  all  your  endeavors  to 
ruin  ten  millions  of  the  noblest  race  on  earth,  under 
pretext  of  benefiting  about  one-third  of  that  num 
ber  of  the  most  degraded  ?  *  *  As  I  have 
said,  you  hold  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  in  your 
hands." 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  usual  mis 
representations —  perhaps,  we  should  say, 
usual  misinterpretations,  of  Northern  (or  Re 
publican)  sentiment,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Southern  mind — this  speech  by  the  Missourian 
may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  graphic  and 
well-directed  arguments  against  the  dominant 
party  which  came  from  the  Southern  side  of 
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the  House.  The  gentleman  had  the  misfor 
tune,  however,  to  stand  between  two  deter 
mined  antagonists,  both  too  much  absorbed 
in  their  own  effort  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
position  to  notice  even  his  presence. 

At  the  close  of  Barrett's  speech  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  consider  the  Senate  bill 
providing  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incur 
red,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories, 
in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  1855  and 
'56.  In  the  course  of  a  protracted  debate 
Haskin,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York,  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Generals  Scott  and  Wool 
for  settlement,  when  Pryor,  (Dem.,)  of  Vir 
ginia,  "  opened  fire1'  on  the 

Pryor  Again.  military  leaders  with  his 
sharpest  artillery  of  the 
tongue.  He  said  General  Wool  had  threat 
ened  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  South, 
and  General  Scott  had  organized  a  military 
despotism  in  the  Capital  of  the  Republic; 
and,  with  more  unnatural  feelings  than  Cori- 
olanus,  proposed  to  march  on  his  own  mother- 
State.  Unlike  the  people  of  Rome,  the  peo 
ple  of  that  Commonwealth  would  not  seek  to 
conciliate  his  peace  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
tears  of  their  mothers  and  sisters,  but  would 
meet  him  as  would  become  the  sons  of  Vir 
ginia. 

The  Virginians,  of  Secession  faith,  could 
not  forgive  the  presence  of  those  nine  hun 
dred  troops  in  and  around  the  Capital  in  its 
hour  of  clanger.  It  both  thwarted  their 
schemes,  and  implied  a  want  of  faith  in  their 
"  sacred  honor" — reason,  doubly  corded,  for 
their  dislike.  To  the  Unionists  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  those  troops  were  not  an  un 
welcome  sight.  The  rich  treasures  of  the 
National  City  seemed  safer  in  their  keeping 
than  in  that  of  the  conspirators. 

The  Senate,  Thursday,  (February  21st,)  con 
sidered  £he  House  bill  to  suspend  the  Postal- 
service  in  the  Seceded  States.  It  excited  a 
warm  and  protracted  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Doolittle,  Douglas,  Hunter,  Fessen- 
den  and  others  participated. 

The  minor  business  consisted  in  the  pre 
sentation  of  a  number  of  petitions  by  Messrs. 
Crittenden,  Powell,  Dixon,  and  Bigler — all 
praying  for  compromise.  Also  one  petition, 
from  Milwaukie — presented  by  Mr.  Doolit 
tle — asking  Congress  to  stand  by  the  Consti- 
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tution,  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  to  make  no  compro 
mises  with  revolutionists. 
Mr.  Wade  presented  a  similar  petition  from 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Bragg  presented 
the  credentials  of  Mr.  Clingman,  reelected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  from  North  Caro 
lina,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  opened  the  debate  on  the 
mails.  His  argument  to  prevent  the  sus 
pension  of  mail-routes  in  the  revolutionary 
States  contained  much  good  law,  but  was  so 
singular  in  its  claims  as  to  be  worthy  of  no 
tice.  Asserting  that  the  States  actually  had 
seceded,  he  claimed  that  there  still  was  an  ob 
ligation  nuder  the  Constitution  to  keep  up 
the  mail  service  !  He  said  : 

"  The  most  that  any  man  can  maintain  is,  that  this 
Government,  so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned 
which  are  within  the  Union,  has  the  right  to  enforce 
its  laws  upon  individuals  ;  but  it  has  not  the  right  to 
enforce  its  laws  by  punishing  States.  This  Congress 
has  not  the  right  to  judge  that  States  have  violated 
the  Constitution,  and  to  say  to  them,  '  Unless  you 
will  act  constitutionally  and  properly,  in  our  opinion, 
you  shall  not  have  your  rights  under  the  Constitu 
tion  ;  you  shall  not  have  your  share  of  the  general 
bene-fits  of  legislation.'  To  do  that  would  consoli 
date  this  Government,  and  make  it  supreme.  If  we 
can  say  that,  because  a  State  has  not  obeyed  the 
Constitution,  in  our  opinion,  therefore,  we  can  de 
prive  it  of  its  share  of  the  general  benefits  of  legislation 
until  it  does  obey  the  Constitution ;  we  may  set  up 
ourselves  as  judges  of  its  acts  in  every  respect,  and 
proceed  to  punish  it  in  this  way  whenever  it  departs 
in  any  degree  from  our  notion  of  its  constitutional 
duties." 

All  of  which  simply  amounted  to  the  legal 
hint  that  Congress  must  provide  mails  for  the 
revolutionists.  The  same  line  of  argument 
would  have  assumed  that  Congress  must  pro 
vide,  as  usual,  for  Coast  Surveys,  Harbor  Im 
provements,  Custom-Houses,  Light-Houses, 
Supreme  Court-Rooms,  Marshal's  Offices,  &c., 
&c.  That  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  add  these  to 
his  list  of  "  general  benefits,"  over  which  Con 
gress  could  exercise  no  constitutional  control, 
probably  was  owing  to  the  extreme  modesty 
of  the  Secessionists'  demands.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  an  able  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  most  ex 
perienced  statesmen  in  the  country.  That  he 
should  have  compromised  his  sagacity  by 
demanding  the  general  benefits  of  legislation 
to  those  in  actual  arms  against  the  General 
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Government,  cannot  be  excused  even  upon 
the  plea  of  the  technical  strength  of  his  legal 
assumption.  If  a  prodigal  son  should  seize 
his  father  by  the  throat  and  demand  his 
money  on  the  plea  of  a  general  right  to  it 
under  his  family  claim,  his  argument  would 
have  all  the  force  of  Mr.  Hunter's  logic. 

Doolittle,  (Kep.,  i  of  Wis- 
Dooiitiie  vs  Hunter.  cousin,  answered  Hunter, 
at  some  length,  and  spoke 
in  defence  of  the  bill,  which  he  considered  a 
measure  of  peace,  in  that  it  gave  the  Post 
master-General  power  to  withdraw  mails  from 
revolutionary  sections,  and  thus  not  compel 
Government  to  guard  its  property  in  transitu. 
He  then  adverted,  in  answer  to  Hunter's 
points,  as  to  the  changed  relations  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  consequent  on  the  new 
ideas  which  had  entered  into  our  political 
system,  saying: 

14  New  ideas,  like  new  forces,  have,  indeed,  entered 
into  our  system,  and  are  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
that  revolution  we  now  witness.  But  what  are 
these  new  ideas  ?  What  are  these  revolutionary 
forces  which  are  now  demanding  the  legitimate  ex 
pression  of  their  power,  or  threaten  to  rend  or  de 
stroy  whatever  may  stand  in  their  way  ?  It  has,  sir, 
first  and  before  all  others,  and  more  potent  than  all 
others,  in  this  new  idea  very  recently  adopted  by 
Southern  gentlemen,  that  Slavery  is  a  blessing — that 
Slavery  is  a  divine  institution,  and  that  Slavery  is  the 
natural,  normal,  and  best  relation  of  labor  and  capi 
tal.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  new  idea, 
the  out-growth  of  the  brain  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
But  since  he  uttered  it  here  it  has  grown  with  a 
rapidity  almost  unexampled  in  the  Southern  States, 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  idea  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  that  Slavery  is  a  blessing,  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  men  of  the  South,  any  more 
than  by  the  men  of  the  North  twenty  years  ago. 
The  world  knows  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
whether  you  look  South  or  North — whether  you  look 
into  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Marion,  or  Ogle- 
thorpe,  or  Washington,  or  Madison,  or  Jefferson,  or 
Henry,  or  Mason,  of  the  South,  or  into  the  writings 
of  Franklin,  or  Adams,  or  Jay,  or  Clinton,  of  the 
North,  you  find  the  same  language  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  It  was  regarded,  on  all  hands,  as  an  evil, 
s  jcially  and  politically,  as  late  as  1832,  within  my  own 
recollection.  In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vir 
ginia  her  leading  men  held  the  same  doctrine.  They 
denounced  it  in  terms  stronger  than  any  of  mine,  as 
a  moral  and  political  evil ;  as  a  blight,  a  mildew,  a 
cancer,  certain,  steady,  and  fatal  in  its  progress.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  the  doctrine  that  Slavery  is  a  social 
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and  political  evil  was  universally  received  at  the 
North,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  at  the  South, 
until  within  a  very  recent  period." 

Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  interrupted 
to  say  that,  with  some  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  opinions,  he  never  knew  of  his 
having  asserted  that  African  Slavery  was  a 
blessing — was  the  normal  condition  of  the 
negro,  &c.  He  (Clingman)  knew  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  did  entertain  the  idea  that  African 
Slavery  was  right,  as  it  existed  in  the  South 
— that  it  was  the  natural  condition  of  the 
negro,  in  this  country — an  idea  which  he 
(Clingman)  also  entertained.  Doolittle  an 
swered,  on  this  historically  interesting  point : 

"Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  after  stating  that 
most  Southern  men  once  held 
that  Slavery  was  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  social  and 
political  evil,  declared  :  '  That  folly  and  delusion  are 
gone,  and  we  now  hold  that  Slavery  is  the  most  safe  and 
ttable  basis  for  free  institutions  in  the  world.1  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  I  repeat  the  precise  words, 
but  I  know  I  have  given  their  substance  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  hour,  that  idea,  uttered  by  John  C. 
Calhoun,  then  feebly  sustained,  but  gathering 
strength  and  momentum  with  every  revolving  year, 
has  become  that  new  idea,  that  revolutionary  force, 
which  has  entered  into  our  system,  and  which  is 
'  now  threatening  to  rend  and  destroy  it  in  its  wild 
and  irregular  play.'  Sir.it  has  revolutionized  the 
Southern  mind  —  it  has  been  made  to  enter  the 
schools  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to 
reverse  their  teachings.  It  has  entered  into  their 
judicial  tribunals,  and  reversed  their  decrees.  It 
has  entered  their  political  rostrums  and  their  Legis 
lative  halls  —  changed  their  political  creeds.  Sir, 
that  idea  has  gained  such  a  domination  in  two-thirds 
of  the  Slave  States,  that  it  reigns,  to-day,  supreme, 
despotic,  and  as  intolerant  of  opposition  as  the  Span 
ish  Inquisition. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  himself 
(Mr.  Hunter)  declared  in  his.  speech,  last  Fall,  at 
Charlotteville,  that  when  he  '  entered  into  the  Fed 
eral  councils,  which  was  at  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration,  the  moral  and  po 
litical  status  of  the  Slavery  question  was  very  differ 
ent  from  what  it  now  is.  Then  the  Southern  men, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  admitted  Slavery  to  be  a 
moral  evil,  and  palliated  or  excused  it  on  the  plea 
of  necessity.'1  But  last  Winter,  in  debate,  in  an  elab 
orate  speech,  he  declared  that,  to-day,  the  '  key 
stone  of  the  American  arch  is  the  black  marble 
block  of  African  Slavery  ;' and  his  colleague,  inter- 
rupting  me  in  debate,  asserted  that '  in  Virginia,  to- 
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day,  the  almost  universal  opinion 
now  is  that  Slavery  is  a  blessing 
to  both  races,  an  institution  to  be 
fostered  and  encouraged. ' 

"  Whatever  claims  to  be  a  positive  good  becomes, 
of  necessity,  aggressive.  It  demands  recognition, 
and  threatens  to  destroy  everything  standing  in 
its  way.  I  repeat,  it  is  this  new  idea,  this  revolu 
tionary  force,  wliich,  entering  into  our  system, 
threatens  to  rend  and  destroy  the  Government  itself 
in  its  wild  and  irregular  play.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  this  idea  demanded  that  every  department  of 
this  Government  should  yield  to  the  legitimate  ex 
pression  of  its  power,  and  threatened  to  overthrow 
whatever  stood  in  its  way. 

"  The  first  demand  which  it  made  was,  that  Con 
gress  should  surrender  all  power  to  restrict  the  ex- 
tension  of  Slavery  into  the  Territories.  It  demands, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
shall  have  no  power  to  resist  its  expansion.  It  de 
mands,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  decree,  shall  declare  that  it  is  established  by 
the  Constitution  in  every  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  And  now  it  goes  further,  sir,  and,  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  it  demands  a  new  Constitution,  by 
which  we  shall  carry  the  institution  of  Slavery,  not 
only  into  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico, 
where  it  was  prohibited  by  law  before  we  acquired 
them,  but  new  provisions  by  which  we  shall  carry  it 
into  all  future  Territory  to  be  acquired  south  of  a  given 
line,  which  may  embrace  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Cen 
tral  America. 

"  This  new  idea,  this  revolutionary  force,  demands 
the  expression  of  its  power,  or  threatens  to  rend  and 
destroy  the  best  Government  on  earth,  involving,  it 
may  be,  the  hopes  and  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
And,  sir,  with  an  effrontery  almost  sublime,  when 
with  arms  in  its  hands  it,  seizes  our  forts,  fires  upon 
our  flag,  takes  possession  of  our  property,  robs  our 
Treasury,  it  claims  to  be  acting  peacefully,  with  the 
most  humane  desire  to  avoid  collision  and  blood 
shed.  *  *  As  to  those  other  questions,  as  to  what 
our  relations  may  ultimately  become  towards  these 
Seceding  States,  they  are  matters  which  belong  to 
the  future,  which  I  cannot  predict,  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  no  human  mind  is  capable  of  predicting. 
It  rests  with  Providence  ;  it  rests  upon  exigencies 
over  which,  perhaps,  we  can  have  no  control.  Let  us 
wait,  and  let  us  see  what  the  developments  of  Pro 
vidence,  the  course  of  events  may  be.  For  myself, 
I  desire  most  earnestly  to  avoid  the  shedding  of 
blood.  I  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  existing 
difficulties,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  may  have  a, 
peaceful  solution.  Events  are  going  on  very  rapid 
ly.  We  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  them.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  to  them,  and  see  them  as  they  are. 
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Let  us    not  deceive  ourselves, 
nor   suffer  ourselves  to  be  de 
ceived  as  to  that  great    idea 
which  underlies   what    is  transpiring    in    our   own 
day." 

Mr.  Hunter  replied  briefly.  He  was  grati 
fied  at  the  tone  of  the  Senator's  speech,  and 
at  his  declarations  relative  to  the  peaceful 
designs  of  the  Republicans  in  proposing  the 
bill  under  consideration.  He  still  deemed  it 
unnecessary,  however,  as  the  Postmaster- 
General  already  had  authority  to  close  offices 
and  to  suspend  mail  routes  where  the  business 
of  the  Department  could  not  be  prosecuted 
with  safety. 

Powell,  (Dem.,)  of  Kentucky,  opposed'  the 
bill,  as  giving  the  power  of  an  autocrat  to 
one  of  the  "  head  clerks  of  the  President."  It 
was  time  for  Senators,  he  thought,  to  in 
augurate  some  other  policy  than  to  confide 
their  powers  to  a  head  clerk  or  to  a  Depart 
ment. 

Fessenden,  (Rep.,)  of  Maine,  answered  that 
he  thought  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were 
drawing  on  their  imagination.  The  bill 
simply  gave  power  to  the  Postmaster-Gen 
eral  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws,  and 
relieve  him  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws.  It  is  most  eminently  a  measure  of 
peace.  The  secret  is,  that  gentlemen  want 
to  force  us  to  acknowledge  that  secession 
is  lawful.  It  seems  to  be  the  simple  truth 
that  gentlemen  won't  let  us  have  a  measure 
of  peace  without  acknowledging  the  right  of 
secession. 

Douglas  gave  his  views, 
a  second  time,  on  the  bill.  Douglas'  Views. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  wise 
measure,  calculated  to  remove  irritation. 
Without  the  bill,  the  Postmaster-General 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  the  mails,  in  spite 
of  resistance.  He  then  adverted  to  Doo- 
little's  views  regarding  the  part  Slavery  was 
made  to  play,  politically.  He  thought  the 
opinion  that  Slavery  was  either  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  would  have  occasioned  no  trouble  if 
it  had  not  been  attempted  to  engraft  it  in  the 
Government,  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way.  So  long 
as  the  question  is  kept  in  Congress,  the  irri 
tation  will  be  kept  up.  If  we  expect  to 
maintain  peace,  we  must  drive  the  question 
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out  of  Congress.  He  believed  there  was  a 
deliberate  plot  to  break  up  the  Union,  under 
a  pretence  of  devotion  to  it,  and  that  there 
were  as  many  disunionists  in  the  North  as 
the  South.  The  use  of  the  military  force 
must  result  in  civil  war.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
friend  who  pursues  a  policy  which  leads 
to  war.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
brought  forward  a  proposition  which  will 
take  the  question  out  of  Congress  forever. 

Doolittle  answered  Douglas  with  a  refer 
ence  to  the  record,  which  told  against  him 
very  forcibly.  We  may  quote : 

Dou]jtt]e  "  In  1852  we  had  peace.    The 

vs.  Slavery  question   was   settled, 

Douglas  and  settled  bylaw.    In  all  the 

Territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  36  °  30- ,  it  was 
settled  by  the  compromise  of  1820  ;  in  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  by  the  compromise  of  1850.  But,  sir,  this 
new  idea,  that  Slavery  is  a  blessing,  came  hereto 
the  Federal  Government  and  demanded  expansion 
for  Slave  labor  into  the  free,  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  It  demanded,  first,  the  repeal  of  the  Mis 
souri  Compromise  act  of  1820  ;  and  the  repeal  was 
made !  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Douglas)  is  the 
man  whose  hand  was  raised  to  strike  down  that  com 
promise  which  had  given  peace  for  thirty  years. 
The  idea  then  demanded,  as  its  next  progressive 
step,  the  subjugation  of  the  Northern  soil  of  Kansas, 
and  it  was  done !  Then,  when  the  Lecompton  Con 
stitution  was  formed,  though  reeking  with  perjury 
and  fraud,  and  though  voted  down  by  ten  thousand  ma 
jority  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  the  idea  demanded 
that  Kansas  should  be  forced  into  the  Union  under 
that  most  iniquitous  constitution  in  violation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  !  That  v  ea  is  still  here  pressing 
new  demands;  what  does  it  now  ask?  It  now  de 
mands  a  new  Constitution  ;  it  demands  that  the  Con 
stitution  of  our  fathers,  which  was  made  perfect  on 
this  question,  shall  give  way  to  new  provisions  to  sub 
ject  Free  Territories  to  the  institution  of  Slavery." 

These  words  came  with  the  force  of  gos- 
gel — they  were  so  true.  They  really  embody 
the  philosophy  of  the  political  history  of  the 
country  for  thirty  years  prior  to  1860. 

The  special  order  having  precedence  came 
up,  when  the  bill  to  suspend  the  mails  went 
over.  The  special  order  was  on  the  motion 
to  print  extra  copies  of  the  President's  Mes 
sage,  communicating  the  Virginia  Peace  Con 
vention  resolutions — Wilson,  of  Massachu 
setts,  having  the  floor.  After  some  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  to  have  an  evening  session  for 
its  consideration. 


At  the  evening  session,  Wilson  having  the 
floor,  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  on  the  Crit- 
tenden  resolutions  rather  than  on  the  special 
order.  Consent  being  accorded,  he  gave  his 
views  on  the  great  questions  before  the  coun 
try,  at  length.  The  im 
portance  attached  to  the  Wilson's  Speech, 
speech  called  together  a 
very  brilliant  audience,  who  thronged  the 
galleries,  while  many  members  of  the  House 
found  seats  in  the  Chamber.  The  speech 
wras  one  of  the  most  elaborate  performances 
of  the  session,  covering  the  entire  ground  of 
National  and  State  relations.  As  an  argu 
ment  it  was  masterly.  As  a  statement  it  was 
more  than  individual  in  its  opinions  —  it 
echoed  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  un 
conditional  Unionists  of  the  North.  It  was 
thus  reported  in  abstract  for  the  daily  press  : 

"  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  last  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States,  had  drawn  the  character  of 
George  Mason  as  one  of  the  band  of  patriots  that 
carried  America  through  the  Revolution  to  National 
Independence.  This  Christian  patriot  had  been 
truly  loyal,  and  on  renouncing  the  King  could  stand 
justified  to  his  own  conscience  only  by  the  purest 
and  most  unselfish  attachment  to  Human  Freedom. 
Sincerity  made  him  wise  and  bold.  He  was  modest 
and  unchanging,  and  had  scorn  for  every-thing  mean, 
cowardly,  and  low ;  always  spoke  his  convictions 
with  frank  earnestness.  '  Virginia  sent  this  wise 
patriot  to  represent  her  in  the  assemblage  of 
statesmen  who  met  to  frame  a  Constitution.  This 
noble  son  of  Virginia  admonished  the  compeers 
that  Slavery  brought  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
upon  the  country,  and,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  Providence  punished  national 
sins  by  national  calamities.'  These  words  of  ad 
monition  and  warning  resound  in  the  ears  of  the 
nation  in  the  dark  night  now  upon  us.  In  this 
hour  of  fraternal  strifes  and  treason,  who  does  not 
see  that  Slavery  has  brought  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  on  our  country,  and  Providence  furnishes  a 
gigantic  national  sin.  One  year  ago  these  chambers 
rang  with  passionate  menaces  of  disunion,  if  the 
free  people  of  the  North  dared  to  assume  the  con 
trol  of  the  Republic.  Timid  conservatives  shrank 
before  the  angry  mutterings  of  meditated  treason  ; 
but  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who 
recognize  no  master  but  God,  calmly  thronged  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  struck  from  corrupt  and  dis 
loyal  hands  the  reigns  of  power  !  The  treasonable 
words  of  last  year  are  now  hardened  into  deeds  ; 
madness  and  folly  rule  ;  treason  holds  carnival  in 
the  National  Capital ;  men  high  in  the  national  coun- 
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cils  plot  conspiracies  against  the 
Wilson's  Speech.         Government  they   have  sworn 

to  defend,  and  clasp  hands  with 
the  assassins  of  the  Union  ;  States  vauntingly  pro 
claim  their  withdrawal,  and  seize  the  fortresses  of  the 
nation  ;  insult  and  fire  upon  the  flag  of  the  Eepublic. 
Never  since  the  dawn  of  creation  has  there  been  a 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  man  so  utterly 
causeless  ;  so  wicked,  and  regardless  of  the  judgment 
of  the  civilized  world  and  approval  of  Almighty 
God.  No  wonder  that,  the  actors  in  this  wicked 
drama  look  in  vain  for  one  word  of  human  sympa 
thy.  These  conspirators  against  the  unity  of 
America,  and  the  architects  of  the  Southern  Con 
federacy,  receive  no  words  of  cheer  from  any  portion 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  Journal  des  Debats  ut 
tered  not  only  the  voice  of  France,  but  Europe,  and 
all  civilized  men,  when  it  said:  'There  is  not  a 
corner  on  earth  where  it  will  find  sympathy  and  as 
sistance.'  Nor  can  men  who  plot  treason  against 
the  Government  appeal  from  the  present  to  the  ver 
dict  of  the  future.  The  destroyers  of  the  American 
Union  may  achieve  immortality  as  enduring  as  its 
founders,  but  it  will  be  an  immortality  of  shame  and 
dishonor.  This  conspiracy  was  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  spirit  of  nullifica 
tion  raised  its  hand  against  the  Government,  and  the 
disciples  of  Calhoun  said  that  Slavery  was  the  cor 
ner-stone  of  the  Eepublic. 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  denuncia 
tions  of  the  North,  that  it  hated  the  South,  were  not 
true.  He  said  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
whole  North,  had  ever  treated  the  South  with  kind 
ness  and  courtesy.  New  England,  and  especially 
Massachusetts,  had  been  singled  out  for  reproach. 
Massachusetts  clings  to  the  teachings  of  Web 
ster  and  Adams.  She  reads  in  all  history  that 
Slavery  has  hastened  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations, 
and  finds  in  the  pages  of  Pluto,  Socrates,  Burke, 
Fox,  Humboldt,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others, 
testimony  which  deepened  her  conviction  against 
Slavery  domination  and  expansion.  He  referred 
to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
(Benjamin ;)  under  the  pressure  of  the  searching 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Baker) 
he  lost  his  temper,  and  made  an  assault  on  Massa 
chusetts.  Governor  Andrew  never  said  the  inva 
sion  of  Virginia  was  right,  and  never  had  sympathy 
with  it,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  charged. 
There  was  no  truth  in  the  accusation  that  Massa 
chusetts  sent  Senators  here  to  insult  the  South.  He 
alluded  to  the  threats  that  unless  the  North  change 
its  sentiments,  the  Union  cannot  remain,  and  con 
tended  that  the  sentiments  of  the  North  were  those 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  founders  of 
the  Republic.  The  venerable  Senator  from  Ken 
tucky  comes  forward  as  a  pacificator,  with  a  com 


promise.  He  accorded  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  purity  Wilson's  Speech. 
of  motive  and  patriotic  inten 
tion,  but  said  the  plan  for  running  the  line  of  3G  deg. 
30  min.  was  not  a  compromise,  but  an  unqualified 
concession — a  cheat  and  a  delusion.  The  leaders  of 
Slavery  propagandism  had  fixed  their  hungry  eyes  on 
Cuba,Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  had  fought 
their  battles  on  this  question.  They  were  ignomini- 
ously  beaten  and  then  rebelled.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Crittenden)  proposes  also  to  make  the 
rule  applicable  to  all  the  Territory  hereafter  to  be 
acquired.  The  freemen  of  the  North  who  fought  the 
battle  in  November  will  never  accept  this.  He 
(Crittenden)  also  proposes  to  insert  in  the  Consti 
tution  a  provision  that  Congress  shall  not  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it  exists  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Why  should  the  nation 
bind  itself  to  await  the  pleasure  of  Virginia?  Such 
a  proposition  is  an  indignity  and  insult  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
seconded  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Douglas,) 
propose  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  not  be  ex 
ercised  by  any  persons  of  the  African  race.  Why 
is  such  a  proposition  made  now  ?  This  class  of  men 
had  exercised  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Massa 
chusetts  for  eighty  years,  and  the  ancestors  of  these 
men  fought  with  heroic  courage  in  the  Revolution 
for  liberty  and  independence.  Men  of  the  North 
could  never  put  the  propositions  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  the  Constitution.  They  would 
fear,  if  they  did,  the  reproaches  of  insulted  reason 
and  violated  conscience  ;  that  their  names  would  be 
enrolled  among  those  who  have  betrayed  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  would  be  consigned  to 
the  moral  indignation  of  history." 

February  22d,  being  Washington's  birth 
day,  the  House  was  not  in  session.  The 
Senate  held  a  session,  but  nothing  of  interest 
particularly  relating  to  national  affairs  trans 
pired. 

A  number  of  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Senate,  Saturday,  some  opposing  and  some 
favoring  compromise.  The  Post  Route  and 
the  Utah  Appropriation  bills  consumed  the 
day  in  their  consideration. 

In  the  House,  Saturday,  the  Tariff  bill  was 
called  up,  after  much  filibustering,  on  the 
part  of  its  opponents,  to  prevent  its  consid 
eration.  Among  its  opponents  was  Garnett, 
(Dem.,)  of  Virginia,  who,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  measure,  vindicated  his  claim  to  the 
laurels  won  by  Wigfall  in  the  Senate.  His 
declamation  was  of  the  pure  secession 
species.  We  will  quote  from  the  official 
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report,  so  that  no  doubts 

An  Instance  of  Dial  Qn    ^  d . 

union  Candor. 

"  This  Tariff  measure  on  the 

necessaries  of  the  poor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  iron 
mongers  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  well-known  price  of 
her  vote  in  November.  This  is  your  economical  party! 
One  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  in 
debt  in  three  months !  Your  President-elect  has,  we 
hear,  arrived  this  morning  in  the  city.  Has  he  come 
to  restrain  your  imprudences  ?  Is  he  in  hot  haste  to 
check  your  reckless  extravagance?  Or  why  this 
night  march  from  Harrisburg  ?  What  credit  he  de 
serves  for  its  cleverness,  and  the  cunning  contrivance 
by  which  he  has  set  all  the  conspirators  of  Baltimore 
on  the  wrong  scent !  How  utterly  disconcerting  to 
those  terrible  conspirators  whom  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  Yancey,  and  Wise,  had,  doubtless,  placed  in  wait, 
at  the  railway-station  to  assassinate  him  !  Who  could 
have  suggested  this  splendid  military  stratagem  ? 
Was  it  his  own  unassisted  genius,  or  was  it  a  plan  of 
that  devoted  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  bands  that  are 
to  ke — Lieutenant-General  Scott?  *  *  *  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  you  will  have  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  Lieutenant-General  for  the  signal  servi 
ces  that  he  has  performed.  You  will  need  a  large 
supply  of  peacock-feathers  for  the  appropriate  adorn 
ment  of  his  military  dress— the  reward  for  his  pro 
found  plans  and  excessive  toils  in  preparing  plans 
of  campaign  against  his  native  State,  and  the  South 
ern  States  generally.  Additional  secretaries  will 
have  to  be  employed  to  draw  up  his  bulletins  and 
his  '  views'  on  international  law,  interlarded  as  they 
are  with  rare  excerpts  from  Paley's  Moral  Philos 
ophy,  and  with  the  yet  richer  display  of  his  exten 
sive  political  learning,  and  his  command  of  the 
tritest  quotations  from  Pope." 

And  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  reckless 
in  its  insolence  and  indecent  in  its  recklessness. 
The  "gentleman  from  Virginia"  was  only 


silenced  by  Mr.  Sherman's  attempt  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
In  the  course  of  remarks  made  by  Sickles, 
(Dem.,)  of  New  York,  views  were  expressed  by 
that  member,  strongly  antagonistic  to  the 
bill,  and  to  the  Republican  ways  and  means 
of  raising  revenue  with  which  to  meet  the 
enormous  indebtedness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration.  His  remarks  were  quite  as 
personal  as  those  of  Garnett,  though  less  of 
fensive  in  terms. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  House,  Satur 
day,  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Gooch, 
(Rep.,)  of  Massachusetts ;  Fenton,  (Rep.,)  of 
New  York;  Haskin,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York  ; 
Blair,  (Rep.,)  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Kellogg, 
(Rep.,)  of  Michigan. 

The  week  had  proven  one 
of  stormy  debate,  but  pro-  The  Week's  Result, 
gress  had  been  made  to 
wards  placing  matters  in  a  better  position  for 
the  emergencies  which  seemed  impending, 
and  for  the  reassert]  on  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Government.  By  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Southern  members,  the  Republicans,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  party  obtained 
a  working  majority.  The  majority  in  the 
Senate  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
Government  in  which  the  Northern  States 
had  a  ruling  power  in  that  branch.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Government  up  to 
1860,  the  Slave  sentiment  had  had  uncon 
trolled  ascendency  in  the  upper  House — thus 
virtually  holding  the  reins  of  government. 
That  its  sway  was  despotic  and  ended  in 
disaster  is  a  fact  which  its  strongest  partisans 
will  scarcely  question. 
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THE  Report  of  the  Spe- 
List  of  Vessels.  cial  Committee  of  Five  on 
the  President's  Message  of 
January  8th,  made  to  the  House  February 
21st,  [see  page  431,]  was  an  interesting  doc 
ument,  embodying  facts  of  an  important  na 
ture.  It  first  gave  a  list  of  the  entire  naval 
force  of  the  country  and  its  disposition,  with 
a  list  of  commanding  officers.  The  list  of 
the  vessels  we  give,  together  with  their  loca 
tion  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1861  : 

"  East  India  Squadron. — Hartford,  steam-sloop,  CFuising 
on  the  East  India  station  ;  Johu  Adams,  sloop,  cruising  on 
the  East  India  station  ;  Dacotah,  sloop,  cruising  on  the  East 
India  station  ;  Saginaw,  steamer,  cruising  on  the  East  India 
station  ;  Vandalia,  sloop-of-war,  on  the  way  to  ttie  station. 

"  Brazil  Squadron. — Congress,  frigate,  cruising  on  the 
station  ;  Semmole,  steam-sloop,  cruising  on  the  station  ; 
Pulaski,  steamer,  cruising  on  the  station. 

"  Pacific  Squadron. — Lancaster,  steam-sloop,  at  Panama, 
January  3  ;  Saranac,  steamer,  at  Panama,  January  o  ;  Wyo 
ming,  steam-sloop,  at  Panama,  January  'i ;  Narragausett, 
steam-sloop,  on  the  South  American  Coast ;  Cyane,  sloop-of- 
war,  at  Panama,  January  3  ;  St.  Mary's,  sloop-of-war,  at 
Panama,  January  3;  Levant,  sloop-of-war,  at  Hilo,  Septem 
bers. 

"  Mediterranean  Squadron.  —  Richmond,  gteam-sioop, 
cruising  on  the  station  ;  Susquehanna,  steam-sloop,  cruising 
on  the  station ;  Iriquois,  steam-sloop,  cruising  on  the 
station. 

"  African  Squadron. — Constellation,  sloop-of-war,  cruis 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  Portsmouth,  sloop-of-war,  cruis 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  San  Jacinto,  steam-sloop,  cruis 
ing  on  the  coa<t  of  Africa  ;  Mystic,  steamer,  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  Sumter,  steam-sloop,  cruising  on  the  (foa-t 
of  Africa  ;  Mohican,  steam-sloop,  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  Saratoga,  sloop-ofwar,  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Afri'-a. 

"  Home  Squadron. — Cumberland,  sloop-ofwar,  at  Vera 
Cruz  ;  I'owhatan,  .-t^am-sloop,  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  Pawnee, 
steam-sloop,  at  Philadelphia;  Brooklyn,  steam-sloop,  at 
Hampton  Roads  ;  Sabine,  frigate,  under  orders  to  Pensacola  ; 
Macedonia,  sioop-of  war,  on  way  to  Pensacola  ;  St.  Louis, 
sloop-of-war,  under  orders  toPeusacola  ;  Pocahontas,  steam- 
sloop,  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  Mohawk,  steamer,  supposed  to  be  on 
her  station,  the  coast  of  Cuba  ;  Crusader,  steamer,  supposed 
to  be  on  her  station,  the  coast,  of  Cuba  ;  Wyandotte,  steamer, 
supposed  tobe  on  her  station,  the  coast  of  Cuba. 


' "  Store-ships. — Falmouth,  sloop-of-war,  stationed  at  As- 
pinwall ;  Warren,  stationed  at  Panama  ;  Fredonia,  stationed 
at  Valparaiso  ;  Supply,  sailed  -from  Pensacola  12th  of  Jan 
uary  for  Vera  Cruz  ;  Release,  returning  from  the  Mediterra. 
nean  ;  Relief,  at  New  York* 

"  Special  Service. — Niagara,  screw-frigate,  special  service 
to  Japan. 

"  Receiving  Ships.— Ohio,  ship-of-the-line,  Boston  ;  North 
Carolina,  ship-of-the-liue,  New  York  ;  Princeton,  steamer, 
Philadelphia:  Alleghany,  steamer,  Baltimore  ;  Pennsylva 
nia,  ship-of-the-lme ,  Norfolk  ;  Independence,  razee,  Mare 
Island,  California." 

There  were  also  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  dismantled  and  unfit  for  immediate 
service,  the  following  vessels  belonging  to 

the  Navy : 

"  At  Portsmouth,  If".  H.— Santee,  frigate,  50  guns  -T  Dale, 
sloup,  15  guns  ;  Marion,  sloop,  16  guns. 

"  At  Boston. — Colorado,  steam-frigate,  40  guns;  Minne 
sota,  steam-frigate,  40  guns  ;  Mississippi,  steamer,  11  guns  ; 
Vermont,  ship-of-the-liue,  84  guns  ;  Vincennes,  sloop,  23 
guns  ;  Preble,  sloop,  16  guns  ;  Bainbridge,  brig,  6  guns 

"At  New  York. — Wabash,  steam-frigate,  40  guns  ;  Roa- 
noke,  steam-frigate,  40  guns  ;  Potomac,  frigate,  50  guns  ; 
Brandywine,  frigate,  50  guns  ;  Savannah,  sloop,  24  guns  ; 
Perry ,  brig,  6  guns. 

"  At  Philadelphia. — Pawnee,  sloop-of-war,  6  guns  ;  Water 
Witch,  steamer,  3  guns  ;  St.  Lawrence,  frigate,  50  guns ; 
Jamestown,  sloop,  22  guns. 

"  At  Washington. — Pensacola,  steam-sloop. 

"  At  Norfolk. — Merrimac,  steam-frigate,  40  guns  ;  Plym 
outh,  sloop,  22  guns  ;  German  town,  sloop,  22  guns;  Rari- 
tan,  frigate,  50  guns  ;  Columbia,  frigate,  50  guns  ;  United 
States,  frigate,  50  guns. 

"At  Annapol  is.  —Constitution,  frigate,  50  guns." 

Of  these  vessels  and  their 
disposition,  the  Committee 
then  say : 

"  The  number  of  ships  thus  lying  in  port  and  dis 
mantled  and  unfit  for  service  is  28,  mounting  in  the 
aggregate  874  guns.  None  of  them  could  be  repair 
ed  and  put  tinder  sail  short  of  several  weeks'  time, 
and  several  of  them  would  require  for  that  purpose 
at  least  six  months.  No  orders  have  been  issued  to 
put  in  readiness  any  of  them. 

"  The  foregoing  comprises  the  whole  naval  force 
of  the  country — both  that  which  is  in  commission 
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and  in  actual  service  and  that 
which  lies  in  port  and  is  from 
any  cause  unavailable  in  any 
sudden  emergency.  From  this  statement  it  will  ap 
pear  that  the  entire  naval  force  available  for  the  de 
fence  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  consisted  of  the 
steamer  Brooklyn,  25  guns,  and  the  store-ship  Relief, 
2  guns,  while  the  former  was  of  too  great  draft  to 
permit  her  to  enter  Charleston  harbor  with  safety, 
except  at  spring  tides,  and  the  latter  was  under  or 
ders  to  the  coast  of  Africa  with  stores  for  the  African 
squadron.  Thus  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  defence  during 
all  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  lawless  vio 
lence,  to  which  the  President  has  called  our  atten 
tion  as  '  of  such  vast  and  alarming  proportions'  as  to 
be  beyond  his  power  to  check  or  control. 

"  It  further  appears  that,  of  the  vessels  which 
might  have  been  available  for  defence  or  protection 
in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  arising  at  home, 
now  at  stations  in  distant  seas,  or  on  their  way  thi 
ther,  on  the  13th  of  October  last,  the  Richmond  left 
our  coast  to  jain  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and 
the  Vandalia  left  on  the  21st  of  September  to  join 
the  East  Indian  Squadron,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
the  Saratoga  to  join  the  African  Squadron,  and 
others  to  join  the  Home  Squadron,  then  in  the  har 
bor  of  Vera  Cruz,  supporting  one  of  the  revolution 
ary  governments  of  Mexico. 

"  The  Committee  cannot  fail  to  call  attention  to 
this  extraordinary  disposition  of  the  entire  naval 
force  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  present  no  less  extraordinary  and  critical 
juncture  of  political  affairs.  They  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  period  in  the  past  history  of  the  country 
of  such  profound  peace  and  internal  repose  as  would 
justify  so  entire  an  abandonment  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  to  the  chance  of  fortune.  Certainly,  since 
the  nation  possessed  a  navy,  it  has  never  before 
sent  its  entire  available  force  into  distant  seas,  and 
exposed  the  immense  interests  at  home,  of  which  it 
is  the  special  guardian,  to  the  dangers  from  which, 
even  in  times  of  the  utmost  quiet,  prudence  and 
forecast  do  always  shelter  them.  But  the  Commit 
tee  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  re 
markable  state  of  things  has  occurred  at  a  period  in 
our  history  without  a  parallel  for  internal  commo 
tion,  lawless  violence,  and  total  disregard  of  the  au 
thority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the 
rights  of  property,  public  and  private— a  state  of 
things  which  the  President  himself,  in  the  Message 
referred  to  this  Committee,  denominated  a  revolu 
tion  of  '  such  vast  and  alarming  proportions  as  to 
place  the  subject  entirely  above  and  beyond  Execu 
tive  control.'  During  this  period  combinations  have 
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been  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  itself,  and  have 
carried  forward  that  purpose  in  overt  acts  of  violence 
never  before  known  in  the  country.  The  arms  of  the 
Government  have  been  seized  in  arsenals  and  other 
places  of  deposit  by  lawless  mobs,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  in  open  rebellion.  Fortifications  have 
been  taken  possession  of,  navy-yards  plundered,  and 
magazines  robbed.  The  guns  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  battlements  of  national  defences  have  been 
turned  upon  unarmed  vessels  of  the  Government, 
and  the  flag  of  the  country  fired  upon  by  insolent 
rebels.  The  revenue  service  has  been  outraged,  and 
its  vessels  treacherously  surrendered  to  those  who 
defied  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  by  men 
holding  commissions  under  the  very  Government 
they  were  betraying.  The  public  moneys  in  the  na 
tional  mints  have  been  seized,  and  naval  stores 
plundered.  The  commerce  of  the  country  and  the 
lives  of  citizens  have  been  put  in  peril  by  the  wan 
ton  and  lawless  destruction  of  buoys  erected  to  warn 
the  mariner  of  sunken  rocks  ;  and  the  lights  on  the 
coast  have  been  put  out  that  the  darkness  and  the 
tempest  might  be  invoked  in  aid  of  their  resisting 
the  laws.  Unarmed  and  unoffending  merchant  ves 
sels  riding  peaceably  at  anchor  in  the  harbors  of 
the  nation,  and  beneath  its  own  flag,  have  been 
seized  by  insurgent  forces  in  retaliation  for  obstruc 
tions  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  revolutionary  de 
signs.  The  law  has  been  defied,  the  Constitution 
thrust  aside,  and  the  Government  itself  assaulted. 

"  Xor  has  this  state  of  lawless  violence  and  total 
disregard  of  public  and  private  rights  been  a  sud 
den  outburst  of  passion  or  discontent  at  some  new 
and  unexpected  measure  of  governmental  policy  to 
which  resistance  had  never  been  threatened,  and 
could  not  have  been  provided  against.  But  it  is  in 
fulfilment  of  schemes  long  entertained,  and  fre 
quently  threatened,  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
Union.  Indeed,  it  is  resistance  to  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  a  par 
ticular  person  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation.  Of  all  this,  those  charged  with  the  exe 
cution  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  had  ample  notice.  It  was  for  many 
months  apparent  to  all  but  the  blind  that  the  whole 
current  of  events  was  turned  in  the  direction  which 
was  to  bring  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  threats 
thus  uttered.  A  Chief  Magistrate  of  one  of  the 
States  had,  more  than  two  years  before,  publicly 
confessed  a  design  on  his  part,  if  the  like  contin 
gency  had  happened  at  the  general  election  four 
years  ago,  to  have  made  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  by  seizing  the  public  arms  at  Har 
per's  Ferry,  and  marching  upon  the  Capital  itself. 
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When  the  Legislature  of  South 
Disposition  of  the  Carolina  assembled  in  Novem 
ber  last  to  discharge  the  Consti 
tutional  obligations  of  making  the  choice  of  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  by  special  message,  recommended  that  meas 
ures  should  be  taken  to  overthrow  that  Constitu 
tion  if  the  choice  of  the  majority  did  not  coincide 
with  her  own.  In  fulfilment  of  these  open  threats, 
overt  acts  of  resistance  to  the  Government  by  law 
less  bands  of  men  followed  the  announcement  that 
the  people,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  had  made  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
for  the  ensuing  four  years  not  the  choice  of  those 
who  had  openly  avowed  resistance  if  their  own 
preferences  should  be  disregarded  by  that  majority. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  public  authority 
has  been  defied  and  the  public  rights  disregarded'. 
Yet  during  all  this  time  that  most  important  arm 
of  the  public  defence,  the  entire  navy.,  has  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  orders,  however  great  the 
emergency.  To  the  Committee  this  disposition  of 
the  naval  force  at  this  most  critical  period  seems  ex 
traordinary.  The  permitting  of  vessels  to  depart  for 
distant  seas  after  these  unhappy  difficulties  had  bro 
ken  out  at  home  ;  the  omission  to  put  in  repair  and 
commission  ready  for  orders  a  single  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  ships  dismantled  and  unfit  for  service 
in  our  own  ports,  and  that,  too,  whilst  $646,639  79 
of  the  appropriation  for  repairs  in  the  navy  the  pres 
ent  year  remained  unexpended,  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  grave  errors  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  conse 
quences  of  which  have  been  manifest  in  the  many 
acts  of  lawless  violence  to  which  they  have  called 
attention.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  had  it  in  his  power,  with  the  present 
naval  force  of  the  country  at  his  command,  and 
without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  abroad,  at  anytime  after  the  settled  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  had  become  mani 
fest,  and  before  that  purpose  had  developed  itself 
in  overt  acts  of  violence,  to  station  at  anchor  within 
reach  of  his  own  orders  a  force  equal  to  the  protec 
tion  of  all  the  property  and  all  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  the  citizen,  as  well  as  the  flag  of 
the  country,  from  any  outrage  and  insult  at  any 
point  on  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  failure 
to  do  this  is  without  justification  or  excuse." 

Canvassing  the  resignations  and  Mr.  Tou- 
cey's  conduct  in  the  matter,  the  following 
emphatic  statements  and  declarations  were 
made : 

"  The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  also  drawn 
to  the  resignations  which  have  taken  place  among 
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the  officers  in  the  navy,  caused 
by  the  political  troubles  in 
which  the  country  is  now  in 
volved,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  Navy  Depart 
ment  ki  reference  thereto.  It  will  appear,  from  a 
'  list  of  resignations'  furnished  by  the  Department, 
and  which  accompanies  this  report,  that,  since  the 
election,  twenty-nine  officers  in  the  navy,  citizens  of 
Southern  disaffected  States,  have  tendered  their 
resignations  to  the  Secretary,  all  of  which  have  been 
forthwith,  and  without  inquiry,  accepted  Jby  him. 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  resignations 
have  been  received  and  accepted,  and  the  effect  of 
that  acceptance,  deserve  special  notice.  That 
these  officers  have  sought  to  resign,  and  relieve 
themselves  from  the  obligations  to  the  Government 
imposed  by  their  commissions,  because  of  disaffec 
tion  and  a  desire  to  join,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  lead,  insurgent  forces  against  that  Government, 
is  notorious.  One  of  them,  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Hamil 
ton,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  forwarded  his  res 
ignation  from  on  board  the  Wyoming,  at  Panama, 
dated  December  1, 1860.  It  did  not  reach  the  De 
partment  until  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and, 
without  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  his  purpose  in 
resigning,  his  loyalty,  or  any  circumstance  con 
nected  with  so  unusual  a  proceeding  at  such  a  time, 
his  resignation  was  accepted  the  same  day.  He  im 
mediately,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  issued 
a  letter  addressed  to  all  the  officers  in  the  navy  from 
Southern  States,  urging  them  to  resign,  and  join  in 
a  hostile  force  against  the  Government ;  and  that 
those  of  them  in  commission  should  bring  their  ves 
sels  into  Southern  ports  and  surrender  them  to  the 
traitors  already  in  arms,  taking  new  commissions 
under  their  authority,  and  then  turning  their  guns 
upon  their  own  flag.  Such  conduct  is  nothing  less 
than  treason,  and  has  no  parallel  since  the  attempt 
of  Benedict  Arnold  to  deliver  over  important  mili 
tary  posts  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Had  the 
Secretary  declined  to  accept  the  resignation  thus 
tendered,  this  man  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  a  court-martial,  according  to 
the  rules  which  govern  the  service,  and  would  have 
met  the  fate  of  a  traitor.  This  extraordinary 
letter  was  published  throughout  the  United  States, 
After  its  circulation  in  the  public  prints  in  Washing 
ton,  V.  M.  Randolph,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  a  citizen 
of  Alabama,  who  had  been  excused  from  active  ser 
vice  for  two  or  three  years,  because  of  alleged  ill- 
health,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  forwarded  from 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  his  resignation  to  the  Secre 
tary.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon  of  the  12th, 
and  before  his  resignation  had  reached  Washington, 
and  while  he  was  still  a  captain  in  the  navy,  he  ap 
peared  at  the  gates  of  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard,  in 
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Florida,  at  the  head  of  an  in 
surgent  force,  and  demanded  its 
surrender.  The  yard  with  what 
ever  of  force  it  had,  and  the  United  States'  stores, 
and  other  property  to  avast  amount  therein,  was  un- 
conditiionally  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  is  now  its 
Commandant,  occupying  the  quarters  of  the  late 
Commandant,  and  granting  paroles  of  honor  to  such 
of  his  prisoners-of-war  as  have  desired  to  depart 
and  not  serve  under  him.  The  dispatch  from  the 
late  Commandant,  then  a  prisoner-of-war,  informing 
the  Secretary  of  this  ignominious  surrender,  was  re 
ceived  at  the  Department  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  January.  And  the  resignation  of  Captain  Ran 
dolph,  who,  on  the  12th,  was  the  leader  of  the  insur 
gents,  did  not  reach  the  Secretary  until  the  14th, 
when,  without  inquiry  or  delay,  it  was  immediately 
accepted.  E.  Farrand,  Commander  in  the  Navy,  and 
also  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  was  the  second  in  com 
mand  at  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  yard.  When  the  attack  was  made 
upon  the  yard,  Farrand  met  the  assailants  at  the 
gates,  by  previous  understanding,  admitted  them 
to  the  yard,  and  conducted  their  leader  to  the  com 
manding  officer,  participated  in  the  formal  capitu 
lation,  and  immediately  engaged  in  service  under 
the  new  Commandant  of  the  yard.  This  was  done 
while  he  still  held  in  his  possession  his  commission  as  a 
Commander  in  the  Navy.  On  the  13th  or  15th  of  Jan. 
(the  Department  does  not  know  which)  Farrand  for 
warded  his  resignation  to  the  Secretary  ;  but  it  did  not 
reach  him  until  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  seven 
days  after  official  notice  of  the  surrender  had  been  re 
ceived  at  the  Department.  Yet  this  resignation  was 
immediately,  and  without  inquiry,  accepted.  F.  B. 
Renshaw,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  a  citizen 
of  Florida,  was  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  yard, 
and  actively  engaged  in  securing  its  surrender. 
It  was  by  his  order  that  the  flag  was  hauled  down, 
amid  the  jeers  and  shouts  of  a  drunken  rabble.  He 
immediately  enrolled  himself  under  the  leader  of 
the  insurgents,  and  present  Commandant  of  the 
yard,  and  from  the  day  of  its  surrender,  has  con 
tinued  under  him,  to  discharge  the  duty  of  First 
Lieutenant,  as  before  under  the  United  States.  Yet 
he  continued  to  hold  his  commission  as  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  till  the  16th  of  January,  and  his  resigna 
tion  did  not  reach  the  Secretary  till  the  22d,  when, 
like  the  others,  it  was,  without  inquiry  or  delay, 
accepted.  The  conduct  of  these  officers  plainly 
comes  within  the  Constituional  definition  of  treason 
against  the  Uuited  States,  viz:  "levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort."  And,  so  long  as  their  re 
signations  were  unaccepted  by  the  Secretary,  they 
could  be  tried  and  punished  as  traitors  by  a  court- 
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martial.  From  this  they  have 
been  relieved  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  To  have  done  this  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  acts,  would  have  been  to  have 
involved  himself  in  their  crime,  would  have  been  to 
have  committed  treason  himslf.  To  have  done  it  with 
out  inquiry,  and  without  reason,  to  know  that  they 
have  committed  no  offense,  shows  a  want  of  that 
solicitude  for  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  just  administration. 
Yet  the  resignations  of  Farrand  and  Renshaw,  and 
also  those  of  the  other  officers  resigning  at  the  Pen 
sacola  Navy- Yard,  were  all  received  and  accepted 
after  the  Secretary  had  already  been  officially  in 
formed  that  they  had  surrendered  to  a  lawless 
band  of  insurgents  and  he  had  detached  them  to 
await  orders,  having  "  neither  approved  nor  disap 
proved  of  their  conduct,  and  not  proposing  to  do  so 
without  full  information  touching  their  conduct  in 
the  surrender  of  the  yard.  Why,  after  having  been 
thus  warned,  and  having  taken  thig  position,  the 
Secretary  did  not  wait  for  this  information,  the 
Committee  cannot  understand. 

"  Several  other  resignations  of  officers  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  actual  war 
against  the  United  States  before  tendering  the 
same,  were  nevertheless  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
with  an  unnecessary  haste,  which  neither  the  pur 
pose  of  the  resignation  nor  the  times  would  justit'y 
or  excuse.  Some  of  them  were  even  accepted  by 
telegraph,  when  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
object  of  resigning  was  to  relieve  themselves  as 
early  as  possible  from  embarrassment,  and  the  obli 
gation  of  the  oath  of  office,  as  well  as  summary  trial 
and  punishment  by  a  court-martial,  previous  to 
joining  insurgent  forces  against  the  constituted  au 
thorities  of  the  country. 

"  These  resignations,  thus  accepted,  have  been  fol 
lowed  by  immediate  engagement  in  a  service  hostile 
to  the  Government.  One  man,  holdingHhe  office  of 
civil  engineer  in  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender,  forwarded  his  resignation  on 
that  day  to  the  Secretary,  inclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Mallory,  in  which  he  expressly  states  the 
reason  of  his  resignation  to  be  because  he  is  pre 
vented  from  acting  against  the  Government  by  the 
obligation  of  his  commission.  The  letter  of  resig 
nation,  and  the  one  inclosing  it,  stating  this  reason, 
were  both  laid  before  the  Secretary  on  the  24th  of 
January ;  yet  the  Secretary  not  only  accepted  the 
resignation  at  once,  and  thus  relieved  him  from  the 
obligation  on  him  not  to  act  against  the  Government, 
but  caused  the  acceptance  to  take  effect  "  from  the 
12th  of  January,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  the 
yard,"  twelve  days  anterior  to  the  time  of  its  date. 
The  reason  given  for  thus  making  this  acceptance 
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retroactive  in  its  effect,  viz. :  to 
stop  his  pay  from  that  time,  did 
not  appear,  under  the  extraor 
dinary  circumstances  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
at  all  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  resignation 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Pensacola  was  accepted  by  telegraph,  and  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  take  upon  himself  the  same 
position  under  the  insurgent  force,  without  any  in 
terruption.  And  that  of  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Chapman, 
dated  on  board  the  Brooklyn,  when  about  to  sail 
under  orders,  was  likewise  accepted  by  telegraph, 
and  he  was  thus  relieved  of  any  inconvenience  he 
would  otherwise  have  experienced  in  being  carried 
to  sea  against  his  wishes. 

"  The  course  thus  pursued  by  the  Secretary  in  ac 
cepting  these  resignations  appears,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  to  be  most  extraordinary.  No  custom 
of  the  Department,  in  ordinary  times  can  justify  it. 
No  want  of  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  these  officers 
can  excuse  it;  for  if  their  previous  conduct  had  jus- 
sified  any  such  suspicion,  it  also  demanded  investi 
gation  beforehand,  which  would,  as  to  some  of 
them,  have  disclosed  to  the  Secretary  complicity  in 
treason,  calling  for  courts-martial  rather  than  hon 
orable  discharge.  A  prudent  regard  for  the  public 
safety  would,  no  doubt,  have  justified,  if  not  impe 
riously  demanded,  that  some  of  the  officers  should 
have  been  early  removed  from  delicate  and  respon 
sible  positions  of  trust,  by  the  substitution  of  others 
more  reliable.  But  these  very  considerations  ap 
pear  to  the  Committee  to  have  forbidden  the  fur 
nishing  any  such  facilities  for  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  the  Government,  as  the  relief  from  the  sum 
mary  trial  and  punishment  of  a  court-martial  secured 
by  the  acceptance  of  their  resignations.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  Secretary  has  resulted  in  furnishing 
those  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
-Government  with  the  skill,  experience,  and  discip 
line  which  education  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern 
ment,  and  long  service  in  the  navy  have  conferred 
upon  our  own  officers.  The  Committee  cannot  un 
derstand  how  this  course  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  by  the  Sec 
retary  in  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs.  It  ap 
pears  to  them  to  have  been  attended  with  conse 
quences  the  most  serious  to  the  service  of  the  coun 
try.  They  can  find  no  excuse  or  justification  in  the 
claim  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  that  the  resig 
nations  have  been  accepted  in  ignorance  of  any  mis 
conduct,  for  no  resignation  should  at  any  time  be  ac 
cepted  until  there  is  reason  to  know  at  least  that  the 
officer  tendering  it  had  been  guilty  of  no  unofficerlike 
conduct  deserving  a  court-martial.  But  the  circum 
stances  connected  with  these  resignations,  the 
apparent  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  and 
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the  hostile  attitude  which  the 
manner  of  their  tender  clearly 
disclosed,  called  upon  the  Sec 
retary  to  refrain  from  that  haste  in  their  acceptance 
which  permitted  of  neither  delay  nor  inquiry.  The 
Committee  cannot  approve,  but  are  compelled  to 
condemn  such  a  failure  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duty ;  and  they  therefore  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  accompanying  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  ac 
cepting,  without  delay  or  inquiry,  the  resignations 
of  officers  of  the  navy  who  were  in  arms  against  the 
Government  when  tendering  the  same,  and  of  those 
who  sought  to  resign  that  they  might  be  relieved 
from  the  restraint  imposed  by  their  commissions 
upon  engaging  in  hostility  to  the  constituted  author 
ities  of  the  country,  has  committed  a  grave  error, 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
and  injurious  to  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy, 
for  which  he  deserves  the  censure  of  this  House." 

This  report  was  signed  by  three  members 
of  the  Committee.  A  fourth  member,  John 
Cochrane,  an  Administration  Democrat,  re 
fused  to  sign,  and  simply  expressed  a  verbal 
dissent  from  the  views  of  the  majority.  He 
doubtless  did  not  feel  it  quite  politic  to  put 
in  a  minority  report.  The 
minority  report  of  Mr.  The  Minority  Report. 
Branch,  (Dem.,)  of  North 
Carolina,  opened  by  citing  the  several  duties 
assigned  to  the  Committee,  and  says  :  "  In 
no  one  of  these  branches  of  inquiry  can  any 
thing  be  found  to  justify  or  demand  a  scru 
tiny  into  the  conduct  of  naval  officers,  the 
motives  which  induced  them  to  resign  their 
commissions,  or  into  the  propriety  of  the 
Secretary's  action  in  accepting  them.  How 
ever  much  there  might  be  found  deserving 
of  reprobation,  the  Committee  was  neither 
authorized  nor  required  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  subject." 

In  regard  to  the  points  raised,  he  declared 
the  table  given  "  would  show  that  the  For 
eign  squadrons  were  unusually  wTeak,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Home  squadron  unprecedently  strong." 
He  cited  from  the  Secretary's  report  of  De 
cember  3d,  1857,  to  show  that,  at  that  time 
six  ships  were  considered  so  large  a  force  for 
the  Home  squadron  as  to  require  an  explan 
ation.  The  same  squadron,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  consisted  of  eleven  ships,  of  which 
seven  were  steamers.  He  further  added,  that 
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up  to  January  24th,  not  a 
The  Minority  Report,     single  ship  had  been  order 
ed  to  any  foreign   station 
since  the  Presidential  election. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  ordinary  he  de 
clared  to  be  only  usually  large — that,  even 
in  times  of  war,  it  was  inevitable  that  many 
vessels  should  be  out  of  commission  and  in 
for  repairs.  If,  however,  more  than  usual 
were  dismantled  and  unfit  for  sea,  it  was  for 
the  reason  that  Congress  had  so  restricted 
appropriations  as  to  leave  the  Secretary  no 
means  for  putting  the  vessels  in  commission. 
Another  reason  was  found  in  the  .fact  that 
the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  was  gov 
erned  by  the  numerical  strength  of  officers 
and  seamen  in  the  naval  service.  The  num 
ber  was  limited  by  law,  and  the  Secretary 
could  not  exceed  it  to  put  the  vessels  in  com 
mission,  even  if  they  had  been  ready  for  sea. 
The  Report,  therefore,  assumes  : 

"  The  Secretary  deserves  no  censure,  but  should 
receive  the  highest  commendation  for  inflexibly 
obeying  the  law  in  the  administration  of  his  depart 
ment.  Every  attempt  at  retrenchment  and  econ 
omy  is  defeated,  because  heads  of  departments  will 
not  themselves  conform  to  the  law,  and  compel  their 
subordinates  to  do  the  same.  *  *  The  Navy 
seems  to  have  been  adequate  for  all  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  wise  and  peace-preserving 
policy  of  the  President.  If  the  President,  who  goes 
into  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  desires  to  engage  in 
civil  war,  he  will  have  an  ample  naval  force  with 
which  to  begin,  even  so  early  as  the  5th  of  March  ; 
and  there  will  be,  probably,  abundant  time  for  in 
creasing  it  before  the  war  closes." 

The  Report  then  considers  the  naval  resig 
nations,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Toucey  in 
accepting  them.  We  quote.  : 

"  It  is  known  that  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
cases,  the  officers,  in  resigning,  have  not  only 
given  up  an  honorable  profession,  for  which  alone 
they  were  fitted  by  education  and  habits,  but  have 
reduced  themselves  and  families  to  penury.  Some 
powerful  motive  must  have  actuated  them.  If  it 
was  selfish,  let  any  one  point  out  a  possible  advan 
tage  they  could  promise  themselves  personally.  It 
could  not  be  that  they  aimed  to  recommend  them 
selves  to  the  favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  for 
that  Government  does  not  possess  a  ship,  and  cannot, 
for  a  long  time,  provide  itself  with  a  navy.  When  it 
does  so,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  affairs  will  be 
in  any  better  situation,  with  reference  to  their  person 


al  interests,   than  they  would 

have  been  had  they  remained  in  The  Minority  Report. 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  resigning,  they  have  been  actu 
ated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  States  of  which, 
respectively,  they  were  citizens,  and  that,  in  the  time 
and  manner  of  tendering  their  resignations,  they  have 
consulted  a  nice  sense  of  honor.  In  a  few  instances 
they  have  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  their 
States,  but  not  until  they  had  resigned  their  com 
missions  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  In  no 
instance  does  it  appear  that  one  of  them  has  be 
trayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  this  Government, 
or  engaged  in  any  hostile  service,  until  he  had  dis 
charged  himself  of  all  the  responsibilities  imposed 
in  his  commission."  * 

The  case  of  Captain  Randolph's  resigna 
tion  was  referred  to,  and  disposed  of  by 
saying  that  the  Secretary  accepted  the  resig 
nation  before  he  knew  of  the  Captain's 
conduct  in  the  surrender  of  the  Pensacola 
Navy-yard  and  forts. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  res 
ignations  the  Report  said : 

"  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department  testified 
that  there  has  been  nothing  unusual  -in  the  course 
recently  pursued  in  regard  to  resignations,  and  that 
the  uniform  course,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
to  act  promptly  in  resignations,  unless  some  special 
reason  existed  for  taking  the  case  out  of  the  routine 
of  current  business." 

O  most  impotent  conclusion !  one  feels  like 
exclaiming,  in  perusing  this  defence  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  recusant  officers.  We 
have  before  referred  to  the  dishonor  attached 
to  the  course  pursued  by  those  "  resigning  " 
officers  [see  page  117,]  and  can  only  say 
that  the  defence  volunteered  by  Mr.  Branch 
but  heightened  the  indignation  felt  towards 
them  and  the  Secretary.  The  outrageous  cases 


*  These  statements  created  some  surprise,  consid 
ering  the  fact  that,  as  almost  all  the  resigned  officers 
had  taken  commissions  in  the  service  of  their  native 
States,  the  confession  of  "penury"  argued  a  disability 
on  the  part  of  those  States  to  care  for  its  servants. 
It  was  also  a  further  admission  of  obligation  to  the 
Government.  It  had  educated  and  raised  to  their 
honorable  positions  men  without  resources,  and 
who,  therefore,  owed  the  Government  for  everything 
they  were.  The  American  Navy  was  a  convenient 
resort  for  young  Southern  gentlemen  of  "  patrician 
birth,"  who  were  without  means  to  sport  an  estab 
lishment  on  shore.  The  fact  of  this  dependence 
Mr.  Branch  should  have  suppressed. 
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of  treason,  perpetrated  by 
The  Minority  Report,  their  officers,  in  the  betray 
al  of  the  Revenue-Cutters 
Coste,  McClellan,  and  Lewis  Cass,  doubtless 
were  construed,  by  the  lenient  Committee-man, 
as  remarkable  instances  of  the  "  nice  sense  of 
honor  "which  instigated  those  many  deser 
tions  of  the  old  flag.  The  excuse  offered  for 
the  Secretary's  acceptance  of  resignations 
was  so  discreditable  to  his  loyalty  as  even 
to  be  scorned  by  those  of  his  friends  who 
had  thought  there  was  no  power  to 
prevent  the  stampede  from  duty.  The 
Secretary  knew  that  the  resignations  de 
moralized  and  weakened  the  already  half- 
manned  navy — therefore  it  was  wrong  to  al 
low  the  officers  to  leave ;  he  knew  they  re 
signed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  power — therefore  it  was  improper  to 


1  allow  the  old  allegiance  to 
be  honorably  sundered  ;  he  The  Minority  Report, 
knew  that  their  talent  and 
education  fitted  them  for  becoming  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  Government — therefore  their 
release  from  their  commissions  and  theif  oath 
was  a  permit  to  treason.  Fostered,  educated 
by  the  General  Government,  placed  by  it  in 
positions  of  trust,  they  owed  allegiance  to  it 
as  well  by  honor  as  by  oath ;  and  their  resig 
nations  should  have  been  refused,  in  every  in 
stance. 

Mr.  Toucey  was  not  Mr.  Dix,  and  Mr.  Bu 
chanan  was  not  General  Jackson.  Otherwise 
the  record  of  those  "  stricken  from  the  list," 
never  to  be  restored  to  the  service,  would 
have  embraced  all  who  deserted  their  coun 
try  in  its  hour  of  greatest  need. 
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through  February,  ranging 
through  the  catalogue  of  provisos,  to  dis 
cover,  if  possible,  the  magic  words  which 
should  at  once  read  black  and  white.  How 
successful  the  sages  were,  the  succeeding  pages 
will  record. 

The  Convention  held  a  four  hours1  session 
on  Monday,  (February  18th.)  The  proceed 
ings,  as  far  as  they  transpired,  were  thus 
reported  : 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  opened  the  debate 
on  Reverdy  Johnson's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Guthrie's  proposition,  restricting  its  opera 
tion  to  present  Territory,  [see  page  360.]  He 
reviewed  the  whole  ground  of  controversy 
between  the  sections,  and  stated  the  position 
of  Virginia,  as  defined  in  the  resolutions  of 


her  Legislature  for  the  Crittenden  plan,  with 
a  distinct  application  to  future  Territory. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  followed 
in  an  able  ^speech,  vindicating  the  North 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  that  section, 
and  calling  upon  Southern  Delegates  to  point 
out  in  what  respect  they  had  invaded  their 
constitutional  rights.  The  North  had  its 
principles,  and  would  maintain  them  at  all 
hazards.  They  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  Slavery  in  the  States,  or  to  commit  any 
aggressions ;  but,  having  elected  a  President 
fairly  and  legally,  they  intended  he  should 
be  inaugurated,  and  exercise  all  the  func 
tions  of  that  office.  This  had  been  made  the 
ground  for  secession,  which,  could  not  be 
justified  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  considered  the 
language  of  Mr.  Boutwell  as  menacing,  and 
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replied  with  much  emphas- 
The  Peace  Convention  .  ,.,... 

Proceedings.'  ls>  exhibiting  more  temper 

than  had  been  before  mani 
fested.  He  claimed  to  have  come  here  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  but  Kentucky  would 
not  consent  to  see  her  sister  States  coerced. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut,  interposed 
in  excellent  spirit,  showing  that  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Boutwell  had  been  misapprehended, 
and  no  threats  had  been  employed.  He  and 
his  political  friends  appeared  here  in  good 
faith  to  compare  opinions  with  their  South 
ern  friends,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  an  hon 
orable  adjustment  without  sacrificing  prin 
ciples  to  which  they  were  solemnly  pledged. 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  ex 
planation,  and  the  momentary  feeling  passed 
away. 

Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  then  spoke, 
with  much  effect,  to  his  amendment,  declar 
ing  boldly  that  the  acquisition  of  Territory 
had  been  the  provoking  cause  of  all  our  na 
tional  difficulties,  and  he  was  ready  to  stop 
it  and  to  meet  the  North  half-way  by  ap 
plying  the  proposition  only  to  that  now  pos 
sessed. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  adopted  — 14  to  6  —  all  the  Southern 
States  but  Maryland  voting  in  the  negative, 
considering  themselves  under  instructions  to 
support  Mr.  Crittenden's  plan.  After  the 
result  was  announced,  the  South  acquiesced 
without  any  expression  of  feeling. 

Tuesday's  session  was  de- 
Fourteenth  Day.  voted  to  a  rather  profitless 
discussion  on  the  little 
matter  of  the  length  of  speeches  to  be  allow 
ed.  In  the  course  of  debate  a  pretty  free 
personal  expression  was  had,  showing  the 
individual  wishes  and  leaning  of  members. 
The  Southern  States'  members  having,  thus 
far,  had  most  of  the  talk  to  themselves,  pro 
posed  to  cut-down  debate  to  the  thirty 
minutes  rule.  They  also  proposed  resolu 
tions  naming  an  early  day  for  the  final 
decision  of  the  Convention.  All  of  which 
little  dodges  to  cut  off  debate  and  force 
action  did  not  avail,  for  the  Northern  mem 
bers  seemed  indisposed  either  to  make  short 
speeches  or  to  hurry  up  the  proceedings. 
Dudley  Field- of  New  York  reminded  the 
assembly  that  he  would  not  submit  to  any 
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restriction  in  the  debate. 
He  thought  such  a  sugges- 
?ion  came  with  a  bad  grace 
from  those  who  had  been  fully  and  frequent 
ly  heard. 

Commodore  Stockton  of  New  Jersey, 
made  a  characteristic  speech,  in  which  he  de 
clared  the  Convention  should  not  adjourn 
until  it  had  agreed  upon  something.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  coercion,  and  if  it 
was  attempted,  there  would  be  found  hosts 
in  the  North  to  rise  up  against  the  men  who 
would  try  that  policy. 

Mr.  Granger  of  New  York,  contended 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  indorsement  of  the  Chica 
go  Platform  by  the  great  mass  of  Northern 
people,  and  if  New  York  was  now  called 
upon  to  speak,  she  would  give  100,000  ma 
jority  for  Compromise." 

Mr.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  did  not  regard 
Mr.  Granger  as  the  authorized  exponent  of 
opinion  in  his  State,  and  he  would  not  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  principles  by  the 
menaces  of  Commodore  Stockton. 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  informed  the 
Convention  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administra 
tion  attempted  to  collect  revenue  or  execute 
the  laws  in  the  Seceding  States,  Virginia 
would  treat  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Ruffm,  of  North  Carolina,  made  a 
conciliatory  speech,  deprecating  all  partisan 
spirit  in  these  discussions.  He  was  older 
than  the  Constitution,  and  hoped  he  should 
not  survive  its  downfall. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  conser 
vative  line  of  policy,  and  saw  much  to  con 
demn  in  tHe  extreme  views  held  by  leading 
Republicans,  who  would  yield  to  no  compro 
mise — yield  to  no  concessions. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  addressed  several 
inquiries  to  the  Virginia  delegation  as  the 
position  which  that  State  intended  to  occupy 
between  the  Government  and  the  Seceding 
States. 

Mr.  Seddon  answered  at  much  length, 
and  in  the  tone  already  indicated. 

Mr.  Rives  spoke  in  defence  of  the  pro 
posed  method  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
in  answer  to  charges  of  irregularity,  showing 
that  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con 
stitution  had  not  been  regularly  called.  So, 
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too,  amendments  had  been 
incorporated,  involving  a 
departure  from  the  strict 
rule.  He  thought,  in  a  great  crisis  like  this, 
we  could  waive  slight  formalities. 

Mr.  Summers  concluded  the  debate  in  an 
able  and  judicious  effort,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned,  leaving  the  discussion  untram 
melled. 

Wednesday  was  one  of  ac- 

Fifteenth  Day.  tive  discussion.  Mr.  Field, 
of  New  York,  opened  the 
debate  in  a  long  and  earnest  effort  in  de 
fence  of  the  Republicans  against  the  com 
promises  proposed — all  of  which  required  of 
them  a  surrender  of  principles  which  they 
could  not  make.  He  would  agree  to  a  Na 
tional  Conveution,  as  the  Constitution  pro 
posed,  and  that  was  his  remedy. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  was  willing  to 
grant  compromise,  arguing  the  commercial 
view  of  the  question  of  a  divided  confederacy. 
He  did  not  regard  the  Territory  in  dispute  as 
a  matter  even  worthy  of  creating  a  division 
of  feeling,  since  its  future  would  scarcely  be 
affected  by  any  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  avowed 
himself  as  ready  to  accept  any  fair  settle 
ment.  The  peace  of  the  country  he  valued 
before  all  things,  and  would  conciliate  by 
any  honorable  concessions. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  supported  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Field.  He  is  reported  to  have 
"made  a  most  decided  impression  on  the 
Convention,  by  a  clear,  forcible,  and  conclu 
sive  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  dem 
onstrating  that  the  charges  against  the  North 
were  unfounded,  and  denying  any  purpose  or 
policy  by  the  Republicans  of  interfering 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South. 
But  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  complaining 
section  half  way — to  resort  to  the  great  reme 
dy  provided  by  the  Constitution — of  a  gen 
eral  Convention  of  the  States,  where  all  the 
differences  could  be  fairly  and  fully  consid 
ered,  so  that  there  could  be  no  valid  objec 
tion,  and  it  was  an  honorable  mode  of  extri 
cation." 

Thursday,  Mr.  Smith,  of 

sixteenth  Day.        New  York,  concluded  his 

finely-elaborated  argument 

against  the  irregular  proceedings  proposed 


in  the  way  of  constitutional 

amendments.      He  favored    The  ^eace  Cmvention 

Proceedings. 

the  calling  of  a  National 
Convention  as  the  only  proper  mode  for  ef 
fecting  the  changes  demanded. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut,  followed, 
advocating  the  plan  of  States  initiating  the 
movement  for  a  Convention,  directing  the 
action  of  their  delegates  by  their  legislatures. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated 
genuine,  not  bogus,  popular  sovereignty  in 
the  Territories,  and  cited  Jefferson  to  sustain 
his  point. 

Mr.  Loomis,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  warm 
ly  for  compromise.  Like  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
and  Mr.  Ewing,  he  deemed  conciliation  call 
ed  for,  though  he  did  not  indicate  clearly 
how  far  he  would  compromise  to  placate  the 
demands  of  the  Virginians. 

On  Thursday,  a  night  discussion  was  held, 
as  general  debate  was  to  be  closed  on  Friday 
at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  after  which  the  five 
minutes  rule  would  prevail,  for  remarks  only 
to  amendments  offered  to  the  propositions  re 
ported. 

Among  other  resolutions  offered  was  one 
by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Vermont,  requesting  the 
States  to  revise  their  statutes,  and  to  modify 
or  repeal  any  laws  \^Jiich  may  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
proposition,  covering  the  entire  territorial 
question  as  follows : 

"  That  Congress  shall  divide  all  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  into  convenient  portions,  each 
containing  not  less  than  60,000  square  miles,  and 
shall  establish  in  each  a  Territorial  Government. 
The  several  Territorial  Legislatures,  whether  here 
tofore  to  be  constituted,  or  hereafter  to  be  consti 
tuted,  shall  have  all  the  legislative  powers  now 
vested  in  the  respective  States  of  this  Union,  and 
whenever  any  Territory,  having  a  population  suffici 
ent,  according  to  the  ratio  existing  at  the  time,  to 
entitle  it  to  one  member  of  Congress,  shall  form  a 
Republican  Constitution,  and  to  apply  to  Congress 
for  admission  as  a  State,  Congress  shall  admit  the 
same  as  a  State  accordingly." 

Mr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  an 
Artie1  e  covering  the  ground  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
plan,  [See  pages,  360 — 61]  but^implifying  it 
rhetorically,  if  not  otherwise  improving  the 
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Kentuckian's  badly  word 
ed  scheme.  It  read  as 
follows  : 

"  ARTICLE  I.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States,  not  embraced  by  the  Cherokee  Treaty, 
north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In 
all  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  legal 
status  of  persons  owing  service  or  labor,  as  it  now 
exists,  shall  not  be  changed  by  law,  nor  shall  the 
rights  arising  from  said  relation  be  impaired  ;  but 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in 
the  Federal  Courts,  according  to  the  common  law. 
When  any  Territory,  north  or  south  of  said  line, 
within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe, 
shall  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for 
a  Member  of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  gov 
ernment  be  Republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or 
without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the  Constitution 
of  such  State  may  provide." 

From  this  day's  proceedings  it  became 
quite  plain  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Re 
publicans  was  for  calling  a  National  Con 
vention — that  they  were  opposed  to  any 
compromise  which  should  concede  Slavery  a 
status  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  give  up  their  late 
victory  at  the  call  of  disunionists.  Notwith 
standing  this  unanimity,  there  were  enough 
"  Conservative'"  men  in  the  Convention,  like 
Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Loomis,  Franklin,  and  Mer 
edith,  of  Pennsylvania,  Frelinghuysen  and 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  Dodge  and  Granger, 
of  New  York, "to  control  the  action  of  the 
Convention  by  their  dividing  votes. 

The  session,  Friday,  was 

Seventeenth  Day.       one    of    some   excitement, 

reproducing   the    National 

Congress  in  a  general  struggle  for  the  floor, 

and  in  the  character  of  the  speeches  made. 

The  five  minutes'  rule  was  rescinded,  and  ten 

minutes  voted,  which  gave  the  debate  a  wider 

range. 

Seddon,  of  Virginia,  offered  as  a  substitute  a 
proposition  that  the  Cherokee  Treaty  Grant, 
which  lies  south  of  the  line  86  deg.,  30  min., 
should  be  included  in  the  Territory  in  which 
Slavery  should  be  specifically  recognized.  An 
amendment  to  exclude  the  proposed  recogni 
tion  prevailed,  when  the  whole  amendment  was 
rejected,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9.  Mr.  lleid,  of 
67 
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North    Carolina,    in    some 

feeling    at     the    rejection, 

brought   up  a  proposition 

for  the  distinct  recognition  and  protection  of 

Slavery  south  of  36  deg.,  30  min.     Rejected 

by  a  vote  of  17  to  3. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  proposed,  as  a  substi 
tute  for  that  section  of  the  Guthrie  propo 
sition  relating  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories, 
the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line,  pure  and  simple.  This  Mr.  Guthrie  re 
sisted,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that,  as  the 
Committee  recognized  the  principle  of  abro 
gating  Slavery  north  of  the  line,  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  legal  status  of  Slavery,  as  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  south  of  it,  should  be 
acknowledged.  The  people  of  the  Border 
States  required  that  much.  The  vote  was 
deferred. 

Saturday  was   a  day  of 
prolonged  debate  —  twoses-       Eighteenth  Day. 
sions  being  held.     Among 
the  propositions  submitted  was  one  by  Sed 
don,  of  Virginia,  to  distribute  the  Federal 
offices  equally  between  the  North*  and  the 
South,  on  the  ground  that  the  public  patron 
age  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sectional 
alienation.    This  proposition  Mr.  ex-President 

*  The  fact  that  with  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  country  —  counting  in  their  slaves  — 
the  South  had  ever  had  over  one-half  of  the  Govern 
ment  patronage,  doubtless  made  the  ex-President 
feel  that  his  proposition  to  be  satisfied  with  one-half 
was  an  offer  of  great  magnanimity.  Mr.  Holt  — 
himself  a  Southern  man  —  thus  referred  to  this  matter 
of  patronage  : 

"  Not  only  according  to  the  theory,  but  the  actual  prac 
tice  of  the  Government,  the  Slave  State.-!  have  ever  been, 
and  .still  are,  in  all  re-pects,  the  peers  of  the  free.  Of  the 
fourteen  Presidents  who  have  been  elected  ,  seven  were  citi 
zens  of  Slave  States  ;  and  of  the  seven  remaining,  three  rep 
resented  Southern  principles,  and  received  the  votes  of  the 
Southern  people;  ho  that,  in  our  whole  history,  but  four 
Presidents  have  been  chosen  who  can  be  claimed  as  the 
special  champions  of  the  policy  and  principles  of  the  Froe 
States,  and  even  these  so  oaly  in  a  modified  sense.  Docs 
this  look  as  if  the  South  had  ever  been  deprived  of  her  equal 
share  of  the  honors  and  powers  of  the  Government?'' 

Mr.  Everett  has  made  the  same  statement,  adding  : 
"  For  a  still  larger  period  (sixty-four  years)  the  con 
trolling  influence  of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  De 
partments  have  centred  in  /the  same  quarter.  Of 
all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  central  power,  in 
every  department,  far  more  than  her  proportionate 
share  has  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  South." 
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Tyler  supported  in  a  very 
earnest  speech,  which  was 
specially  exempted  from 
the  ten  minutes'  rule,  in  order  to  hear  the 
eminent  Virginian's  plea  for  Government 
patronage.  The  vote  on  the  scheme  was  un 
expectedly  strong  in  the  negative,  viz. :  yeas 
6,  nays  18. 

The  proposition  to  substitute  tiie  Missouri 
Compromise  line  for  the  first  section  of  Mr. 
Guthrie's  plan  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Franklin's  substitute  [see  previous 
page]  was  adopted,  by  14  to  6.  This  slightly 
modified  Mr.  Guthrie's  first  article,  in  using 
fewer  words,  and  less  ambiguous  phrase.  The 
second  article  of  the  Kentuckian's  scheme 
[see  page  361]  was  then  brought  up  for  con 
sideration. 

During  the  day  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  offered  a  proposition  that  it  is  inex 
pedient  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  grave  matters  involved  in  the  resolutions 
of  Virginia  until  all  the  States  participate ; 
and  that  ample  time  may  be  afforded  for  de 
liberation,  it  is  resolved  that  the  Convention 
adjourn  to  the  4th  of  April.  An  exciting 
debate  occurred,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
This  was  understood  to  embody  the  wishes  of 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Legislatures.  The 
object  was  to  await  the  safe  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  acceptance,  by  the  Bor 
der  States,  of  his  administration,  ere  any 
scheme  of  compromise  was  adopted  or  rec 
ommended. 

The  result  of  this  day's  proceedings  seemed 
to  promise  well  for  a  settlement.  A  letter 
was  written  by  a  "  distinguished  Southern 
member"  of  the  Convention  to  the  Baltimore 
American,  saying  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  can  speak.  Peace 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  Union  be  restored.  We 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  our  troubles,  and  hence 
forth  our  fortunes  will  be  brighter. 

"  The  Conference  has  met  and  overcome  the  Ter 
ritorial  difficulties  in  a  mode  satisfactory  to  all  the 
Slave  States  represented,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
but  that  we  shall  overcome  all  other  difficulties,  and 
reach  a  result  in  all  points  in  the  controversy  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  large  majority,  and  probably  close 
our  labors  on  Tuesday.  I  cannot  be  more  explicit." 
The  third  clause  of  the 

Nineteenth  Day.  Guthrie  plan,  viz.,  "  that 
neither  the  Constitution. 


nor  any  amendment  thereof, 

shall  be  construed  to  give     The  ^  Convention 
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Congress  power  to  regulate, 
abolish  01  control,  within  any  State  or 
Territory,  the  relation  of  Slavery,  nor  pov.er 
to  interfere  with  the  inter- State  Slave-trade," 
etc.,  was  under  consideration  during  the  day 
and  evening  session,  but  no  vote  \vas  reached. 
It  elicited  a  most  thorough  overhauling  from 
the  dissentients,  and  many  amendments  were 
proposed,  chiefly  verbal,  Mr.  Guthrie  at 
one  moment  threatened  to  withdraw  along 
with  the  entire  Kentucky  delegation,  but  af 
terwards  made  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  much  pleasure,  owing  to  its  concilitary 
tone. 

This    day's   proceedings 
proved   that,   if  there  was        Twentieth  Day. 
peace   in  that  Pet»ce   Con 
vention,  it  was  not  because  of  the  peaceful 
feeling  elicited  by  the  debates.     There  was, 
beneath  all  the  outward  veil  of  forced  smiles 
and  courtesy,  a  depth  of  antagonism  quite  as 
strong  as  the  antagonistic  elements  of  Sla 
very   and  Anti-Slavery  could  engender.      A 
special    report     thus    chronicled    the   day's 
doings : 

"  The  Convention  had  a  sitting  of  nearly  seven 
hours.  The  discussion  was  quite  animated.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Illinois,  made  a  spirited  speech,  which 
roused  much  feeling  for  a  time,  but  it  subsided  be 
fore  the  adjournment.  Most  of  the  day  was  con 
sumed  in  voting  upon  amendments  and  substitutes. 
Mr.  Field's  resolution,  declaring  Secession  illegal, 
was  tabled.  Mr.  Baldwin's  proposition  for  a  Na 
tional  Convention  was  defeated.  After  these  and 
other  preliminaries  had  been  cleared  away,  the  Con 
vention  returned  to  the  starting-point,  and  a  division 
was  called  on  Mr.  Franklin's  substitute  for  the  first 
section  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  proposition.  This  had 
been  inserted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  6.  It  was  now  re 
jected  by  yeas  8,  nays  11 ;  North  Carolina  and  Vir 
ginia  voting  in  the  negative.  Much  excitement  was 
manifested  when  the  result  was  announced.  Mr. 
Turner  moved  a  reconsideration,  which  was  carried 
and  restored  good  feeling.  The  Convention  then 
adjourned  till  7  o'clock.  The  indications  are  that 
Mr.  Franklin's  substitute  will  carry  to-morrow  by  a 
decided  majority,  gaining  the  vote  of  Illinois,  and 
possibly  New  Hampshire.  Indiana  did  not  vote 
to-dfiy. " 

The  night's  session  was  prolonged  far  into 
the  still  hours.     No  conclusion  was  arrived 
1  at  up  to  adjournment,  at  2  A.  M. 
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This  was  the  closing  clay 

of  the  Convention.  The 
Proceedings. 

Twenty-First  Day.  voting  was  on  the  Guthrie 
scheme  by  sections.  As  the 
result  of  the  entire  deliberations  of  the  Con 
vention,  and  as  embodying  the  feelings  and 
ideas  of  a  body  of  eminent  men,  chiefly  of  the 
"  conservative"  school,  we  shall  give  the  sev 
eral  propositions  at  length,  and  the  vote  by 
which  they  were  adopted. 

The  vote  was  by  States.  The  Sections  as 
adopted  were  the  Guthrie  scheme,  except  the 
first,  which  was  Mr.  Franklin's  amendment, 
and  Section  two,  which  was  by  Mr.  Summers, 
of  Virginia.  The  entire  sections  are  subsi 
diary  to  Article  13  of  the  Constitution,  to 
which  they  were  amendments  as  additional 
clauses : 

"  SECTION  1.  In  all  the  present  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  de 
grees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  involun 
tary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is 
prohibited.  In  all  the  present  Territory  south  of 
that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary 
service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be 
changed ;  nor  shall  any  law  be  passed  by  Congress 
or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  hinder  or  prevent 
the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  said  Territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights 
arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the  same  shtill  be 
subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When 
any  Territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such 
boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain 
a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be 
republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  in 
voluntary  servitude,  as  the  Constitution  of  such 
State  may  provide. 

"  YEAS. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, and  Tennessee — 9. 

"  NAYS. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Virginia — 8. 

"  DIVIDED.— New  York  and  Kansas— 2. 

"  NOT  VOTING — Indiana. 

"  SECTION  2.  No  Territory  shall  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  except  by  discovery  and  for  naval 
and  commercial  stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes, 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Sen 
ators  from  States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which 
prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  Territory  be  ac 
quired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  each  class  of  States  hereinbefore 
mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two- thirds  ma 


jority  necessary  to  the  ratifica 
tion  of  such  treaty.  T^6  Peace  Convention 
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tucky ,  Maryland ,  Missouri ,  New  Jer 
sey,  Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    Rhode    Island,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia— 11. 

"  NAYS — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu 
setts,  North  Carolina.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont— 8. 

"  DIVIDED. — New  York  and  Kansas — 2. 

"  SECTION  3.  Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  any 
amendment  thereof,  shall  be  construed  to  give  Con 
gress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within 
any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by 
the  laws  thereof  touching  persons  held  to  labor  or 
involuntary  service  therein,  nor  to  interfere  with  or 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum 
bia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  making  the  owners 
who  do  not  consent  just  compensation  ;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  Representatives 
and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  retaining  and  taking  away,  persons  so 
held  to  labor  or  service  ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere 
with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with 
in  those  States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is 
established  or  recognized  ;  nor  the  power  to  pro 
hibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held 
to  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  State  or  Ter 
ritory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or  Ter 
ritory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized 
by  law  or  usage  ;  and  the  right  during  transporta 
tion,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports,  shores, 
and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  shall 
exist ;  but  not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the 
laws  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons 
held  to  labor  or  service  than  on  land. 

"  The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  service  for  sale,  or  placing 
them  in  depots  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  other 
places  for  sale  as  merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

"  YEAS —Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mis 
souri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia— 12. 

"  NAYS. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont — 7.  • 

"  DIVIDED. — New  York  and  Kansas — 2. 

"  SECTION  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of 
their  judicial  and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing 
1  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the  person 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

"  YEAS.— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken 
tucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina 
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The  Peace  Convention     Tennessee,  Vermont,   and   Virginia 
Proceedings.  — 1&. 

"  NAYS. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu 
setts',  and  New  Hampshire — 4. 
*'  DIVIDED. — New  York  and  Kansas — 2. 

"  SECTION  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  for 
ever  prohibited  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Con 
gress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor, 
into  the  United  States  and  Territories  from  places 
beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

"  YEAS.— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken 
tucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  and  Kansas — 16. 

"  NAYS. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia— 5. 

"  SECTION  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections, 
together  with  this  section  of  these  amendments,  and 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof, 
shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  con 
sent  of  all  the  States. 

"  YEAS. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mis 
souri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee — 11. 

"  NAYS.— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu 
setts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Vir 
ginia— 9. 

"  DIVIDED. — New  York. 

"  SECTION  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that 
the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full 
value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor  in  all  cases  where 
the  marshal  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
arrest  such  fugitive  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
violence  or  intimidation  from  mobs  or  riotous  as 
semblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was 
rescued  by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the 
owner  thereby  deprived  of  the  same  ;  and  the  ac 
ceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner 
from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall 
provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  citizens  of  each 
State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States. 

;<YBAS. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennnesee,  and  Virginia — 12. 

"  NAYS.— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Mis 
souri,  and  Vermont — 7. 


1  DIVIDED. — New  York. 

'NOT  VoxLN'G. — Massachnsetts.' 


The  Peace  Convention 
Proceedings. 


The   Peace  Conference     ad 
journed,  sine  die,  at  1  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock  Dr.  Puleston,  Secretary  of  the  Con 
ference,  was  introduced  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  presented  the  following 
memorial,  with  a  letter  from  President  Tyler,  and 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

A  like  communication  was  handed  to  Vice-Presi 
dent  Breckenridge  for  presentation  in  the  Senate. 

"  To  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  The 
Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Staje  of  Virginia,  to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences 
which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  threat 
en  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  their  body  convened  in  the  City 
of  Washington  on  the  4th  inst.  and  continued  in  ses 
sion  until  the  27th. 

"  There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken 
upon  that  which  is  here  submitted,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Commissioners,  representing  the  follow 
ing  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, Mis 
souri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

"  They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted, 
and  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  body 
will  submit  it  to  the  Conventions  in  the  States,'  as 
article  thirteen  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

This  result  of  the  Convention  was  re 
ported  as  having  been  favorably  received 
in  political  circles.  Even  if  Congress  did 
not  adopt  it,  it  was  thought  that  the  con 
clusions  arinied  at  were  such  as  would  afford 
the  Unionists  of  the  Border  Slave  States  a  ral- 
lying-point,  and  thus  stay  further  secessions. 
Mr.  Crittenden  regarded  it  so  auspicious  of 
settlement,  as  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
Virginia  Convention  would  adjourn  without 
taking  any  further  steps  towards  revolution 
ary  action.  How  little  did  the  noble  Senator 
realize  the  nature  of  that  form  of  human 
depravity  denominated  Virginia  Seces 
sionists  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 


THE  TREASON  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  TWIGGS.  DOCUMENTS  OP  THE 
"TRANSFER."  AMOUNT  OF  PROPERTY  "TRANSFERRED."  THE 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  TROOPS.  GOVERNOR  B  R  O  W  N  '  8  SECOND 
SEIZURE  OF  NEW  YORK  SHIPS  AS  REPRISALS.  FACTS  OF  THE 

C  ASE  . 


A  DISPATCH  was  received 
The  Treason.  at  Washington,  February 

25th,  informing  the  Gov 
ernment  that  Major-General  Pavid  E.  Twiggs, 
commanding  in  the  department  of  Texas,  had 
proven  false  to  his  oath,  and  betrayed  his 
trust  by  surrendering,  to  the  revolutionists, 
all  the  movable  property,  and  the  fixed  prop 
erty  in  forts,  barracks,  guns,  &c.,  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  extensive  department. 
The  news  was  based  upon  the  following  dis 
patch  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  : 

"  GALVESTON,  February  22 — The  Executive  Com 
mittee  now  in  session  at  Galveston,  have  received 
the  very  gratifying  intelligence  from  Thomas  J. 
Devine,  S.  A.  Maverick,  and  P.  N.  Luckett,  Com 
missioners  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to 
treat  with  General  Twiggs,  at  San  Antonio,  advising 
of  their  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  Texas,  in  ob 
taining  a  surrender  of  the  public  property  in  this 
military  department,  and  from  the  United  States 
army.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  the  supe 
rior  diplomatic  skill  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
admirable  military  conduct  of  Benjamin  McCulloch, 
and- is  eminently  successful.  The  United  States 
army  is  allowed  to  march  to  the  coast  by  the  articles 
of  agreement,  and  to  take  with  them  their  side-arms, 
facilities  for  transportation  and  subsistence,  as  well 
as  two  batteries  of  flying  artillery  of  four  guns  each. 
The  transportation  means  are  to  be  surrendered, 
and  left  upon  arrival  at  the  coast.  'By  this  treaty, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  shed,  and  without  sully 
ing  in  the  least  the  honor  of  the  United  States  army. 
Texas  comes  into  possession  of  over  $1,300,000  worth 
of  public  property,  principally  consisting  of  munitions 
of  war." 

The  Antonio  (Texas)  Herald  of  the  23d 
announced : 

•'Colonel  Ben.  McCulloch,  with  his  command, 
came  into'  town  this  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Government  property.  He  was 
joined  by  the  various  city  companies,  and  by  our 


citizens  generally.  The  Alamo  property  has  been 
given  up  by  the  gallant  Captain  Reynolds,  as  true  a 
patriot  as  Texas  can  boast,  who  has  resigned  his 
commission  under  the  recent  United  States  Govern 
ment,  determined  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the 
South.  The  Lone  Star  flag  now  floats  as  of  yore 
over  the  renowned  Alamo.  Negotiations  are  now 
going  on  for  the  other  property  in  this  cty,  which, 
if  not  given  up  within  a  few  hours  will  be  taken."- 

"  Hurrah  for  independent  Texas !  Hurrah  for 
the  noble  band  of  K.  G.  C.'s,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  proved  themselves  so  prompt  in  striking  for 
the  rights  of  the  South.  Hurrah  for  Texas  and  the 
great  Southern  Confederacy !" 

The  orders  covering  this  remarkable   "  ar 
rangement,"  as  published,  read  as  follows : 
"  SAN  ANTONIO,  February  18,  1861. 

"  The  undersigned,  Commis 
sioners  on  the  part  of  the  State        The  Documents, 
of  Texas,  fully  empowered  to 
exercise  the  authority  undertaken  by  them,  have 
formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  Brevet-Major- 
General  David  E.  Twiggs,  United  States  Army,  com 
manding  the  department  of  Texas,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  soil  of  the  State 
by  the  way  of  the  coast ;  that  they  shall  take  with 
them  the  arms  of  their  respective  corps,  including 
the  battery  of  light  artillery  at  Fort  Duncan,  and  the 
battery  of  the  same  character  at  Fort  Brown  ;  and 
shall  be  allowed  the  necessary  means  for  regular 
and  comfortable  movement,  provisions,  tents,  &c., 
and  transportation. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  there 
should  be  no  infraction  of  this  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  their  wish,  on 
the  contrary,  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  the 
troops.  They  are  our  friends.  They  have  hereto 
fore  afforded  to  our  people  all  the  protection  in  their 
power.  They  have  been  our  protectors,  and  we 
owe  them  every  consideration. 

"  The  public  property  at  the  various  posts,  other 
than  that  above  recited  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
will  be  turned  over  to  agents  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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Commission,  who  will  give  due 

The  Documents.          and  proper    receipts    for    the 

whole    to    the   officers  of  the 

army,  whom  they  relieve  in  their  custody  of  the 

public  property. 

"  THOMAS  J.  DEVINE, 

"  P.    N.    LOCKETT, 

"  S.  A.  MAVERICK, 

"  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety." 

"  HEADQUARTERS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXAS,  ) 
SAN  ANTONIO,  February  18,  1861.         j 
"  [General  Orders,  No.  5.] 

"  The  State  of  Texas  having  demanded,  through 
its  Commissioners,  the  delivery  of  the  military  posts 
and  public  property  within  the  limits  of  this  com 
mand,  and  the  commanding-general  desiring  to 
avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  the 
Federal  and  State  troops,  the  posts  will  be  evacuated 
by  their  garrisons,  and  these  will  take  up,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  propositions  can  be  made,  the  line 
of'march  out  of  Texas,  by  way  of  the  coast— march 
ing  out  with  their  arms,  (the  light  batteries  with 
their  guns,)  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
Quartermaster's  stores,  subsistence,  medical,  hos 
pital  stores,  and  such  means  of  transportation  of 
every  kind  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and 
orderly  movement  of  the  troops,  prepared  for  at 
tack  or  defence  against  aggressions  from  any 
source. 

"  The  troops  will  carry  with  them  provisions  as 
far  as  the  coast. 

"  By  order,  "  TWIGGS, 

"  Brevet- Major-General. ' ' 
The    list     of     property 
The  Property.         "  transferred"  by  the  Com 
manding- General    was    as 
follows : 

1,800  mules,  valued  at  $50  each $  90,000 

500  wagons,  valued  at  $140  each. . . .     70,000 

950  horses,  valued  at  $150  each 142,500 

500  harness,  valued  at  $50  each 25 ,000 

Tools,  wagon  materials,  iron  nails,  horse 

and  mule   shoes 250,000 

Corn  (at  this  port) 7,000 

Clothing 150,000 

Commissary  stores 75,000 

Ordnance  stores 400,000 


Total $1,209,500 

The  San  Antonio  News  of  February  23d 
stated  that  the  property  seized  at  that  point 
comprised  $55,000  in  specie  ;  35,000  stand 
of  arms ;  26  pieces  of  mounted  artillery ;  44 
pieces  dismounted  artillery,  with  a  large  sup 
ply  of  munitions. 


To  this  was  to  be  added  the  fixed  property 
in  forts,  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  guns,  &c., 
costing  the  Government  about  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  aggregate. 

Thus,  at  one  grand  blow,  the  Government 
was  disarmed  in  that  quarter,  and  the  revo 
lutionists  placed  in  possession  of  stores,  mu 
nitions,  transportation,  arms,  and  clothing 
enough  to  arm  and  equip  a  force  sufficient 
for  the  entire  "  defence  of  the  State." 

The  excuse  for  this  gigantic  treason  was 
that  offered  by  all  the  lesser  conspirators  in 
their  several  "seizures" — that  it  was  neces 
sary  to  prevent  the  South  from  being  "  co 
erced."  Not  that  Government  had  done 
anything  to  warrant  the  charge  of  danger  to 
the  State.  The  only  step  taken  was  an  order 
for  Colonel  Waite  to  assume  command  of  the 
Department,  for  the  reason  that  Twiggs  had 
intimated  his  unwillingness  to  stand  by  his 
Government  in  event  of  a  final  issue  of  arms. 
Anticipating  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Waite, 
the  commanding-general  hastened  the  con 
summation  of  a  transaction  unquestionably 
prearranged  with  the  War  Department. 
Again  had  Mr.  Floyd  proven  his  wisdom  by 
placing  a  person  in  command  of  the  most  im 
portant  military  department  in  the  country, 
who  should,  at  the  right  moment,  do  the 
right  thing  for  Southern  interests. 

As  stated  in  the  dis 
patch  to  New  Orleans,  the  The  Troops. 
troops  "were  permitted" 
to  march  co  the  coast  with  their  arms,  &c. 
As  they  were  located  along  a  line  extending 
from  Brownsville  and  Austin  as  far  north  as 
Santa  Fe,  the  privilege  of  marching  to  the 
sea-coast  was  a  boon  of  which  some  of  the 
troops  could  avail  themselves ;  but  not  all, 
particularly  as  the  means  of  transportation 
were,  in  some  cases,  extremely  limited. 
Many  found  their  way  to  Santa  Fe.  Some  to 
Fort  Smith,  near  Arkansas.  Others  pushed 
on  to  California ;  and  not  a  few  companies, 
with  their  officers,  demoralized  by  the  trans 
action,  went  over  to  the  revolutionists. 
Those  who  found  their  way  to  the  coast  ar 
rived  at  Gal  vest  on  and  Corpus  Christi,  in  a 
disoidered  state,  though  the  loyalty  of  many 
of  the  company  and  regimental  officers  pre 
vented  the  total  dispersion  of  their  men 
under  circumstances  which  tested  not  only 
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tlieir  patriotism,  but  their  ability  to  cope 
with  untoward  events.  Several  instances  oc 
curred  wherein  the  officers  in  command  of 
certain  posts  positively  refused  to  obey  the 
order  of  Twiggs  to  surrender  and  withdraw. 
But,  in  all  cases,  the  overwhelming  force  of 
Texans,  chiefly  composed  of  cut-throats  and 
scoundrels  of  every  grade,  who  stood  readjr 
to  dispossess  the  United  States  troops  by  di 
rect  assault,  left  no  alternative  to  the  loyal 
officers  and  men  either  to  evacuate  or  to  be 
butchered  without  mercy.  The  United 
States  transport  Daniel  Webster  happened  to 
be  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  and  bore  the  first 
arrivals  of  the  troops  to  Key  West,  Tortugas, 
and  Fort  Pickens,  whose  garrisons  they  con 
tributed  to  strengthen.  The  troops  from  the 
upper  forts  came  in  during  March,  and 
embark  as  means  of  passage  offered.  The 
United  States  authorities  hastened  to  send 
transports,  and  succeeded  in  removing  most 
of  the  men  who  came  in  up  to  April  15th. 


Governor   Brown's 
Second  Seizure. 


By  order  of  the  War  Department  an  order 
was  published,  March  1st,  dismissing  tne 
recreant  Major-General,  in  disgrace,  from  the 
service,  for  disloyalty  to  his  flag  and  treason 
to  his  country. 

On  the  21st  of  February, 
Governor  Brown  again  or 
dered  the  seizure,  as  repri 
sals,  of  Northern  vessels.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  our  account  of  the  first 
seizures,  [see  pages  331-32J  ten  cases  of 
arms  belonging  to  citizens  of  Georgia  were 
retained  by  the  New  York  Police.  As  these 
cases  were  not  given  up,  and  no  "satisfaction'* 
was  accorded  to  the  Sovereign  Governor,  a 
second  descent  was  made  on  vessels  in  Savan 
nah  harbor,  and  two  Northern  ships  seized  to 
be  held  in  reprisal,  until  the  restoration  of 
the  said  ten  cases  of  muskets.  The  Governor,  in 
his  order  to  Colonel  Jackson,  to  make  the 
second  attachment,  thus  explained  his  rea 
sons  for  the  act : 

••  Twelve  days  have  passed  since  I  mailed  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  the  communication  above  re 
ferred  to,  and  I  have*  received  no  response  from 
him.  He  has  not  only  refused,  therefore,  to  order 
the  restoration  of  the  property  of  which  his  police 
had  plundered  our  citizens,  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  State,  on  a  demand  sent  by  telegraph,  but  he 


has  neglected  and  refused  to  answer  a  written  com 
munication  upon  the  subject,  sent  to  him  through 
the  regular  medium  of  the  mail. 

"  While  I  held  possession  of  the  vessels  seized,  my 
agent  was  informed  that  the  guns  were  at  the  com 
mand  of  their  owners.  Acting  upon  this  assurance, 
lordered  the  release  of  the  vessels  ;  and  my  agent, 
is  now  informed  that  the  officer  in  possession  of  the 
guns  has  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he  will  not  now 
permit  them  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  These 
facts  show  very  clearly  that  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  authorities  of  New  York  to  subject  our  com 
merce  to  a  surveillance  which  we  cannot  with  honor 
submit  to,  and  to  seize  upon  our  property  and  plun 
der  our  citizens  at  their  pleasure. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I,  as  the 
Executive  of  Georgia,  would  prove  recreant  to  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow-citizens,  were 
I  to  refuse  to  protect  their  rights  against  such  un 
provoked  aggression,  by  all  the  means  which  the 
law  of  nations  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
State  have  placed  at  my  command. 

"  It  therefore  becomes  my  duty  again  to  direct 
you  to  call  out  such  military  force  as  may  be  ne 
cessary  for  that  purpose,  and  to  renew  the  reprisals, 
by  the  seizure,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  vessels  in 
the  harbor  of  Savannah,  or  other  property  in  the 
city  or  elsewhere,  within  your  reach,  belonging  to 
the  State,  or  to  citizens  of  New  York,  at  least  equal 
in  value  to  double  the  amount  of  the  original  seiz 
ures  made  by  you.  You  will  hold  the  property  so 
seized  subject  to  my  order;  and  it  will  be  released 
when  the  guns  in  question  (together  with  any  other 
property  of  our  citizens  which  has  been,  or  may,  in, 
the  mean-time,  be  unlawfully  seized  by  the  author 
ities  of  New  York,)  are  actually  shipped  from  the 
harbor,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  or  control  of  the 
police  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  the  authorities 
of  that  State." 

The  fact  that  the  Super 
intendent  of  the  New  York     The  Facts  of  the  Case. 
Police  had  acted  solely  on 
I  his  own  responsibility,  as  an  officer  of  the 
i  peace,  relieved  Governor  Morgan  from  any 
i  connection  with  the  affair ;  and,  if  Governor 
|  Brown  addressed  him  as  stated,  it    is  not 
j  probable  the  Governor  of  New  York  could 
have  exercised  any  authority  in  the  matter, 
even  if  he  had  felt  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  imperative   demand.      It  was  simply  a 
question  for  the  courts  to  decide,  as  the  Po 
lice  authorities  admitted  in  their  answer  to 
all  informal  applications  to  deliver  up  the 
arms.     The  thirty-eight  cases  belonging  to 
Alabama  were  delivered  up  to  the   Sheriff 
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Governor  Morgan's 
Views. 


upon  his  requisition,  after  proper  legal  pro 
ceedings,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  Geor 
gia  claimants  to  pursue  the  same  process  to 
obtain  their  ten  cases.  But,  Governor  Brown 
did  not  propose  any  legal  formality  in  the 
matter.  His  mere  demand  should  suffice  ;  as 
that  was  not  obeyed,  he  made  the  second 
seizure  of  two  ships.  Against  these  acts  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  were  powerless  to  ob 
tain  redress,  for  the  reason  that  their  remedy 
was  in  Georgia  local  courts,  or,  failing  there, 
was  in  the  direct  interference  of  the  General 
Government.  Gov.  Mor 
gan,  when  applied  to  by 
the  owners  of  the  craft 
first  appropriated  by  the  Georgia  Executive 
officers,  had  answered  their  inquiries  as  to 
their  mode  of  redress  as  follows  : 

"  I  can  only  say  that  your  remedy  is  through  the 
United  States  Courts,  or,  if  you  so  elect,  through  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  within  whose  limits 
the  offence  of  which  you  complain  is  stated  to  have 
been  committed.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  Execu 
tive  authority  of  New  York  can  render  you  no  as 
sistance,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  law  of  this 
State  has  been  infringed,  and  because  the  wrong 
was  not  perpetrated  within  its  jurisdiction.  If,  as 
you  state,  officials  or  citizens  of  Georgia  have  de 
tained  your  vessel  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the 
alleged  seizure  of  certain  arms  by  the  officers  of  the 
police  of  New  York,  the  tribunals  of  that  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  deter 
mine  the  act  as  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  will  afford 
you  ample  redress  for  any  loss  by  detention  or  other 
wise  which  you  may  suffer.  If  your  vessel  is 
detained  for  any  other  reason  than  the  one  suspected 
by  you,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  courts  of 
Savannah  will  examine  into  the  facts  with  that  im 


partiality  which  should  characterize  all  judicial  pro 
ceedings.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  if  the  deten 
tion  of  the  Adjuster  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Georgia,  it  is  equally  un 
justifiable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  no 
distant  day,  the  Federal  authorities  will  obtain  full 
reparation  for  you  for  any  damages  you  may 
sustain  ;  if  not,  then  the  General  Government  itself, 
which  owes  you  protection,  in  return  for  your  alle 
giance,  is  thereby  under  the  fullest  obligations  to 
indemnify  you." 

All  that  was  required  to  obtain  the  muskets 
was  to  replevin  them,  and  leave  it  for  the 
courts  to  decide  as  to  the  legality  of  their  de- 
tent^on.  The  ten  cases  were  finally  released, 
by  process  of  law,  for  the  reason  stated  on 
page  332,  viz. :  that  the  arms  could  not  be 
proven  as  belonging  to  disloyal  citizens. 

These  several  reprisals 
did  more  to  injure  the  com 
merce  of  Georgia  than 
could  have  been  surmised.  Northern  vessels 
soon  ceased  to  frequent  the  waters  of  Savannah 
harbor  ;  and,  as  they  were  not  admitted  to 
Charleston  harbor,  the  commercial  interests 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  by  March  4th, 
were  suffering  from  great  restriction.  In 
inaugurating  the  persecution  of  Northern 
men  and  commerce,  the  Southern  States 
struck  directly  at  their  most  prosperous  re 
sources  of  trade  and  exchange.  Thus,  the 
people  were  made  to  suffer,  even  before  hos 
tilities  were  actually  inaugurated  by  the 
assult  on  Suniter,  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  very  few  men  directing  the  destinies  of 
the  South. 


Injury  to  Southern 
Commerce. 
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Importance  of  the 
Week. 


THE  thirteenth  week  of  I  quently  compelled  to  a  mere  brief  of  the  ar- 
the   second   session  of  the   gument,  instead  of  admitting  the  graces  of 


XXXVIth  Congress  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in 
its  results  of  any  six  days  of  the  session. 


oratory. 

In  the  Senate,  Monday, 
(February  25th,)  a  number       Senate  Petitions. 


Speech-making  was  subordinate  to    action,  i  of  petitions  were  presented 

The  numerous  speeches  already  recorded  in  j  of  a  very  stern    anti-compromise  character, 


these  pages  prove  how  ably  and  thoroughly 
the  entire  question  of  Government  was  hand 
led.  The  Convention  of  Delegates  called 
in  1787,  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confeder 
ation,  embodied  no  finer  forensic  ability  than 
was  displayed  in  the  winter  of  1860-61.  The 
wide  range  of  the  debate,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  questions 
sprung  by  the  destructionists,  -viz. :  of  a  right 
to  break  up  the  Government;  of  a  right  to  a 
constitutional  sanction  of  property  in  man ; 
of  the  right  to  equality  of  the  minority ;  of  a 
right  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  over  free 
Territory — called  forth  all  the  lore  and  men 
tal  resources  of  men  not  unfitted  for  the  cri 
sis  ;  and  the  future  will  not  fail  to  regard  the 
eloquence,  the  argumentative  'and  legal 
strength,  the  learning,  the  tact,  exhibited,  as 


declaring  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  rev 
olution  and  treason.  Per  contra,  Mr.  Bigler 
presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Harm- 
burg  February  22d,  declaring  against  the  use 
of  coercive  measures  towards  any  of  the  Se 
ceded  States ;  approving  of  the  conciliatory 
overtures  made  by  the  Southern  Border 
States;  and  declaring  their  hearty  concur 
rence  in  all  reasonable  and  constitutional 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  the  States. 
These  resolutions  were  not  as  rankly  pro- 
Southern  in  their  demands  as  those  passed, 
early  in  the  month,  by  the  Democratic 
State  Conventions  of  Connecticut  [see  page 
363]  and  Michigan.  Their  modified  tone  was 


worthy  of  association  with  that  great  era  in    indicative  of  the  rapid  change  in  public  sen 


British  legislation,  when  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Erskine  and  Sheridan  sent  the  splendors  of 
their  rhetoric  scintillating  over  the  intellect- 


timent,  against  which  the  leaders  of  the  Dem 
ocracy  eventually  had  to  succumb.  Very 
significant  petitions  were  presented  by  Sum- 


ual,  like  the  magic  Northern  Lights  over  the    ner,  of  Massachusetts,  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jer- 


material,  heavens.  This  is  challenging  a  se 
vere  ordeal  of  criticism ;  but,  we  may  appeal 
in  confidence  to  the  Globe  to  justify  our  par 
allel.  Great  emergencies  are  said  to  call 
forth  ready  minds :  in  the  declamation  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  men  will  be  found  a 


sey,  and  Trumbull,  of  Illinois. 

Among  matters    up    for 
consideration  was  the  bill 
giving      the     Postmaster- 
General  power  to  suspend   postal   relations 
with .  the  insurrectionary   States,  which  was 


Mail*  in  the  Seceded 
Stated  again. 


verification  of  the  aphorism.  We  have  !  strenuously  opposed  by  Hemphill  and  Wig- 
sought  to  reproduce,  in  some  degree,  these  \  fall,  of  Texas,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Pearce,  of 
notable  speeches,  though  we  have,  from  the  |  Missouri,  and  other  Southern  members, 
necessity  of  condensation,  been  more  fre-  i  They  generally  protested  against  the  use  of 
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the  word  "insurrection,"  as  offensive  to  the  | 
ears  of  "  gentlemen  from  the  South "  ;  and  j 
proposed  substitutes  calculated  to  strip  the 
bill  of  its  retaliatory  character. 

Hemphill  offered  a  substitute  for  the  bill, 
that  "  whereas,  several  States  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  | 
States  no  longer  have  force :  therefore,  Resolved, 
that  the  Postmaster-General  is  authorized  to 
discontinue  the  postal  service,  and  make  ar 
rangements  with  the  Government  of  those 
States  in  regard  to  the  same." 

Polk,  of  Missouri,  moved  to  modify  the 
amendment     so    as    to    read,    "In    all  the 
States  which    have     withdrawn     from    the 
Union    the   Postmaster- General    shall    have 
power    to    discontinue    the  postal   service." 
Lost_yeas,  19;    nays,   30.      Hemphill's   sub 
stitute  was  also  voted  down — 9  to  38.     The 
bill  was  disscussed   at   some  length   before 
being  put  upon  its  passage.     In  the  course  ! 
of  remarks  made  by  Green,  (Dem.,)  of  Mis-  | 
souri,  there  was  an   exhibition  of  ignorance,  j 
and  of  egotism — ever  apt  to  accompany  ig-  | 
norance — which    did    not  reflect    creditably 
upon   the    intelligence    of    the    State    from 
whence  he  came.      The  Senator  located  the  j 
"Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  John  Adams'  ad-  | 
ministration,    and    made  Washington    com-  j 
niander-in-chief    for    its    suppression !     The 
bill  finally  passed,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  12. 

A  very  long  discussion  followed  on  the 
Civil  Appropriation  bill,  which,  after  sundry 
amendments,  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  4.  The  session  was  prolonged  late  into 

the  evening. 

In  the  House,  Monday, 

The  Morriii  Tariff  Bill.  (February  25th,)  the  Mor- 
rill  Tariff  bill,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty  amendments,  was  under 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  discussion  was  one  of  intense  interest, 
and  the  bill,  at  the  hour  of  one,  found  only 
about  one-third  of  the  amendments  acted  on, 
when  the  Chairrnan  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  urged  the  necessity  of  con 
curring  in  all  the  amendments,  to  many  of 
which  he  was  opposed,  and,  under  other  cir 
cumstances,  would  vote  against  them.  But 
he  believed  the  very  existence  of  this  Gov 
ernment  depended  on  the  prompt  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  is  substantially  the  act  of 


1847.  When  the  present  Administration 
came  into  power,  the  public  debt  was 
$29,000  000,  with  nearly  $18,000,000  in  the 
treasury;  but  now  the  public  debt  is  over 
$96,000,000.  The  smallest  possible  amount 
the  Government  can  get  along  with  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  $58,000,000.  It  was  a  necessity 
to  pass  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  finally  acted  upon, 
under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question. 
All  the  Senate  amendments  were  concurred 
in,  except  that  on  tea  and  coffee,  on  which 
Mr.  Sherman  asked  and  obtained  a  commit 
tee  of  conference. 

The  Volunteer  bill  [see 

The  Volunteer  Bill— 
p.     431]    came    up,    when       Howard,s  Speech. 

Howard,  of  Michigan,  re 
sumed  his  speech  [see  p.  432,]  assuming  that  the 
bill  only  gave  construction  to  laws  already  in 
existence.  Congress  must  put  in  the  President's 
hands  means  to  perform  his  duty,  if  it  ex 
pects  him  to  perform  it,  and  must  instruct 
him  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  do 
it.  They  could  not  be  released  from  this 
obligation.  He  repeated,  that  the  President 
should  have  power  to  execute  the  Consti 
tution  in  all  its  parts.  The  highest  duty  of 
a  Government,  which  dates  far  anterior  to  all 
constitutions,  is  to  preserve  its  existence. 
He  reviewed  the  several  asseverated  causes 
of  the  revolution,  showing  how  groundless 
they  were.  His  statements  on  this  head 
were  clear  and  concise.  His  summajry  was 
not  calculated  to  add  strength  to  the  hopes 
of  the  compromisers.  His  words  were  : 

"  When  the  madness  of  the  hour  shall  pass  away; 
when  this  excitement  shall  have  disappeared  ;  when 
men  shall  look  at  these  things  coolly,  they  will  de 
nounce  this  whole  movement  as  the  most  causeless 
revolt  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Lucifer  -and  his 
angels  were  thrown  over  the  battlements  of  heaven. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  it.  There  are  no  difficul 
ties  here  which  might  not  be  settled,  and,  in  rny 
judgment,  which  ought  not  to  be  settled.  But,  re 
maining  unsettled,  what  is  the  duty  of  Congress? 
They  have  but  one  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to 
move  on  with  moderation,  with  coolness,  with  wis 
dom,  but  with  unflinching  firmness,  to  the  discharge 
of  eveiy  great  constitutional  duty— namely,  the  ex 
ecution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  the  defence  of  the 
Union,  the  public  property  of  the  Union — in  short, 
the  execution  of  the  Constitution.  This  mustbedone. 
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There  is  but  one  tribunal  which  can  release  Congress 
men  from  the  duty,  and  that  is,  the  sovereign  power 
which  framed  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  only 
power  which  can  dissolve  this  Government ;  and 
until  it  is  dissolved  by  that  power,  our  duty  is  not 
doubtful,  nor  will  the  final  result  prove  our  authority 
to  have  been  uncertain." 

Pry  or,    (Dem.,)    of  Vir- 
Pryor  Again.          ginia,  followed  in  a  brief 
but   characteristically   vio 
lent  speech.     He  did  not,  at  that  late  hour, 
propose  to  discuss  all  the  issues  challenged 
by   Mr.    Howard's   speech.      But   one    good 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  he  would 
consider  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  its  enactment — its  eventual  enact 
ment—is  a  foregone  and  inevitable  conclusion,  I  do 
most  fervently  pray  that  it  may  be  adopted  at  once, 
to  the  end  that  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  South 
may  be  roused  to  an  apprehension  of  the  perils 
which  "menace  their  destruction.  Sir,  it  is  by  this 
policy  of  concealment  and  procrastination;  this 
Machiavelian  policyof '  divide  and  conquer,'  that  the 
enemies  of  the  South  have  sown  division  in  its  coun 
cils.  Dissembling  designs  which  I  know  they  enter 
tain,  and  pretending  pacific  purposes,  which  I 
know  they  abhor  at  heart,  they  have  succeeded,  so 
far,  in  detaching  the  Border  States  from  the  South 
ern  interest  and  alliance.  Sir,  for  the  sake  of  a 
united  South,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  now  sus 
pended  on  the  success  of  the  Southern  movement,  I 
beseech  gentlemen  on  the  other  side — nay  «I  rather 
defiantly  challenge  them,  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
avowed  hostility  correspondent  with  their  bloody 
designs." 

No  man,  he  declared  with  a  violent  de 
meanor,  dared  to  gainsay  the  assertion,  that 
the  Republican  party  were  resolved  never  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Seceded 
States,  nor  to  surrender  the  control  over  the 
captured  forts.  In  short,  they  are  resolved 
to  permit  the  South  no  other  alternative  but 
submission  or  subjugation.  In  the  event  that 
the  South  declines  to  capitulate,  coercion  by 
arms  is  their  purpose  and  policy.  Who  so  bold 
as  to  deny  this  assertion  ?  He  desired  to  pro 
claim  to  the  country  that  the  policy  of  the  dom 
inant  party  and  the  incoming  Administration 
is  to  carry  slaughter  and  sword  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  people  of  the  South,  rather  than 
tolerate  the  existence  of  a  Southern  Confed 
eracy.  The  object  is  to  chastise  and  subdue 
the  Seceded  States.  By  this  bill  the  Pres-  j 
ident  may  carry  on  against  them  a  vigorous 


hostility.  In  fact,  it  was  a  measure  of  fratri 
cidal  and  civil  war  clearly  against  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  He  closed  his 
fulmination  in  these  words : 

"  Then,  sir,  I  say,  pass  your  bills  of  coercion. 
Pass  them  with  whatsoever  indecent  haste  and  ag 
gravating  circumstance.  Collect  the  materials  of 
war,  so  that  when  your  leader  descends  upon  the 
scene  he  may  draw  «the  curtain  from  the  bloody 
drama — so  that  when  he  assumes  the  reins  of  power 
he  may  precipitate  his  legions  into  the  bosom  of  the 
South.  I  do  not  say  they  may  be  '  welcomed  with 
bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,'  but  this  I  will 
adventure :  that  the  people  of  the  South  will  not 
surrender  their  rights  without  a  struggle  ;  and  that 
for  whatsoever  may  be  wrested  from  them  by  the 
grasp  of  superior  force,  they  will  indemnify  their 
posterity  by  bequeathing  them  the  legacy  of  an  un 
tarnished  name." 

Curtis,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa,  answered  the  Vir 
ginian's  irate  declamation.  He  (Pryor)  had 
followed  in  the  same  line  of  argument  as 
others  from  his  State,  which,  evidently,  was 
meant  to  keep  the  public  mind  inflamed  and 
bewildered.  The  Repub 
licans  were  accused  of  med-  Curtis'  Speech. 
itating  coercion,  when 
everything  they  had  done  and  said  had  no 
such  bearing.  The  gentleman  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  bill  would  speedily  pass  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  Virginia  and  the 
South.  He  did  not  thus  speak  to  reason,  to 
the  bill,  or  to  Congress,  but  to  the  Conven 
tion  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
South,  who  are  taking  action  against  their 
own  mother-country.  The  gentleman's  own 
statement  that  a  Confederacy  exists  within 
the  United  States  should  induce  us  to  draw 
around  ourselves  all  the  means  of  power  and 
protection  we  can  command.  If  we  are  a 
nation,  we  ought  to  show  it.  What  are  the 
pillars  of  Government  ?  Goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power.  There  can  be  no  Government 
without  power,  and  no  law  without  sanction, 
the  omission  of  which  would  be  mere  advice. 
The  bill  now  pending  was  for  means  of  de 
fence,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  con 
tended  that  there  was  nothing  unconstitu 
tional  in  the  bill,  which  only  extended  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws.  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  and  other  Presidents  had  power  to 
call  out  State  troops.  He  repeated,  that  the 
bill  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the 
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laws,  maintain  our  common 

Curtis'  Speech.  Government,  and  protect 
and  shield  our  citizens  in  all 
sections.  He  did  not  make  war  on  the  South 
ern  States,  but  every  man  who  raised  his  hand 
against  the  Government,  as  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  in  rebellion  against  it.  If  gentle 
men  have  affection  for  the  country,  let  them 
rally  around  its  standard.  There  is  no  peace 
if  people  will  not  show  more  loyalty.  The 
peace  and  safety  of  society  depend  on  the 
Government,  which  every  man  is  bound  to 
support,  and  the  Government  is  bound  to 
support  every  man. 

He  was  interrupted,  at  some  length,  by 
Simms,  of  Kentucky,  Rust,  of  Arkansas, 
Hughes,  of  Maryland,  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Burnett,  of 
Kentucky — all  of  whom  contested  his  posi 
tions  and  inferences  with  some  feeling.  Bur 
nett,  among  his  inquiries,  asked  whether  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Republicans,  under 
this  bill,  to  reenforce  the  forts  in  the  Seceded 
States  now  held  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  recapture  the  forts  taken  therein,  un 
less  they  shall  be  surrendered. 

Curtis  replied,  that  his  purpose  was  to  sup 
port  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  until  some 
power  shall  be  vested  in  him  to  do  other 
wise.  He  had  sworn  to  support  the  Consti 
tution,  and  must  do  so.  It  may  not  be  ne 
cessary  to  reenforce  those  forts  in  the  present 
exasperated  state  of  the  public  mind.  He 
(Curtis)  recognized  rebellion  and  civil  war  as 
existing  in  the  South.  He  would  resort  to 
all  honorable  means  to  avoid  a  conflict  of 
arms,  and  did  not  believe  it  would  be  neces 
sary  to  move  an  army  thither  until  the  people 
carry  their  hostility  against  the  United  States. 

This  did  not  satisfy.  Simms  asked  another 
question.  In  executing  and  enforcing  the 
laws,  do  you  hold  it  necessary  in  doing  so  to 
reenforce  the  Southern  forts  in  possession  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  recapture 
the  property  ? 

The  reply 'was,  that  he  (Curtis)  was  not 
going  to  say  in  open  session  what  might  be 
come  the  duty  of  his  country  in  event  of  fur 
ther  aggressions.  He  would  not  speak  of 
measures  that  ought  to  be  spoken  of  only  in 
secret  session,  if  a  purpose  of  that  kind  were 
entertained. 


Simms,    from    his    seat, 
said  "Murder!"  Curtis'  speech 

Curtis  answered  —  that 
murder  came  from  the  other  side.  The  acts  of 
assassins  were  not  from  the  Republicans— the 
murderous  axe  against  the  Government  was 
wielded  by  persons  skulking  in  the  Executive 
Chamber  and  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
striking  at  their  own  mother — their  mother- 
country. 

Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  replied  to  the  mem 
ber  from  Iowa.  He  believed,  with  his  friend 
from  Virginia,  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  declarative  of  war. 
Such  a  measure  never  had  passed  Congress 
nor  received  the  approval  of  any  President. 
Those  who  framed  and  put  the  Constitution 
into  operation  expressly  declared  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  in  no  conceivable  state  of 
the  case,  were  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  ever  to  be  called  into  service  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except  in  subordination 
to  the  civil  powers.  The  bill  gave  the  Pres 
ident  unlimited  power  over  the  army  and 
navy,  and  enabled  him  to  call  into  service 
3,000,000  volunteers.  The  time  has  gone  by 
to  deal  with  theories,  and  the  fact  of  secession 
must  be  looked  on  as  a  reality.  The  revolu 
tion  was  peaceful,  successful,  and  the  result 
a  Confederated  Government.  Was  it  not  bet 
ter  for  us  and  our  posterity  to  recognize  that 
Government — not  its  independence,  but  the 
existing  fact — and  then  treat  with  it,  instead 
of  involving  and  threatening  the  country 
with  civil  war  ?  No  man  had  more  love  for 
the  Union  than  himself,  but  it  must  be  one 
of  equality,  and  Kentucky  would  stand  by 
no  other.  In  arraigning  the  Republicans,  he 
said  that  they  had  rejected  all  propositions 
from  the  Border  Slave  States,  and  to  accept 
less  than  what  they  contained  would  be  dis 
honorable,  therefore  impossible. 

John  Cochrane,  of  New 
York,  having  obtained  the     Sickle8'  Amendment, 
floor,    gave    way    for    an 
amendment  offered  by  Sickles,  of  New  York, 
as  follows  : 

"Provided,  That  none  of  the  troops  to  be  raised 
under  this  act  shall  be  employed,  except  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  judicial  process  issued  in  co.nform- 
ity  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws;  nor  shall 
any  of  said  troops  be  sent  into  any  State  unless  upon 
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the  request  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  or  of  the  Ex 
ecutive,  when  the  Legislature  shall  not  be  in  session, 
in  conformity  with  section  four  of  article  four  of  the 
Constitution." 

Before  any  action  was 
taken,  Corwin  moved  to 
postpone  further  consider 
ation  of  the  bill  until  Thursday  the  28th, 
which  was  done,  although  Mr.  Stanton  de 
clared  such  a  postponement  was  equivalent 
to  killing  the  bill.  The  vote  to  postpone 
stood  100  to  74.  Among  other  remarks  made 
during  the  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
Bouligny,  of  Louisiana,  'said  :  "  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this 
bill.  I  must  say — and  it  is  my  duty  to  say — 
that  it  is  the  most  infamous  and  outrageous 
bill  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  Con 
gress  ;  and  I  say  shame  on  the  man  who 
did  it  !" 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  being  the  special  order,  came  up.  Then 
followed  a  scene  which  the  dramatist  of  Pan 
demonium  in  Parts  might  have  chozen  for 
one  of  his  acts.  The  hubbub  grew  out  of 
the  effort  to  establish  the  order  in  which  the 
propositions  and  amendments  were  to  be  con 
sidered. 

In  the  House,  Wednesday,  (February  27th,) 
the  Select  Committee  of  Five  reported,  in  a 
majority  and  minority  report,  on  the  Corre 
spondence  between  the  President  and  the  au 
thorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
These  interesting  documents  will  be  com 
prised  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  was  called  up,  when  several  members 
proceeded  to  give  their  views.  Debate  was, 
however,  cut  off,  and  the  voting,  under  the 
call  of  the  previous  question,  proceeded.  The 
first  vote  was  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Pacific  States'  members  of  the  Commit 
tee,  Messrs.  Burch  and  Stout.  It  recom 
mended  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  that 
they,  through  their  respect 
ive  Legislatures,  request  Congress  to  call  a 
Convention  of  all  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitu 
tion  in  such  manner,  and  with  regard  to  such 
subjects,  as  will  more  adequately  respond  to 


The  National  Conven 
tion  Rejected. 


Th°  Ke"°gg  P 
siti'm  Rejected. 


the  wants,  and  afford  more  sufficient  guaran 
tees  to  the  diversified  and  growing  interests 
of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  com 
posing  the  same.  This  substitute  was  re 
jected,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  108. 

Kilgore,  (Rep.,)  of  Indiana,  then  moved 
that  the  resolutions  and  the  pending  amend 
ments  be  laid  on  the  table  —  a  motion  that 
would  dispose  of  the  entire  reported  resolu 
tions  and  all  the  amendments  —  which  latter 
included  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Kel 
logg,  [see  page  310,]  and  the  Crittenden  res 
olutions,  [see  pages  156-7,]  as  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clemens,  of  Virginia.  It  was  offered  as 
a  test  question,  covering  the  entire  ground  of 
compromise.  As  such  the  motion  was  voted 
on.  The  vote  stood  :  yeas  14,  nays  174. 

The  Kellogg  Resolutions, 
being  the  next  amendment, 
offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  propositions  submitted  by  Mr.  Cor 
win,  were  then  voted  on,  and  were  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  33  ayes  to  158  nays.  Kellogg 
vainly  sought  to  withdraw  his  propositions, 
and  threatened,  in  event  of  their  rejection,  to 
renew  them.  Most  intense  excitement  pre 
vailed  in  the  House  during  the  contest  in 
forcing  the  resolutions  to  a  vote.  The  South 
ern  members  generally  voted  "  nay,"  because 
they  preferred  the  Crittenden  proposition. 

The  Crittenden  propo 
sition,  offered  by  Mr.  Clem 
ens  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Corwin  Resolutions,  then  came  up.  The  sub 
stitute  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  80  ayes  to 
113  nays. 

The  question  then  recur 
red  upon  ordering  the  first 
series  of  resolutions  report 
ed  from  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  to  be 
enrolled  and  read  a  third  time.  The  reso 
lutions  were  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ropresent- 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislatures  of  any  of  the  States,  to  obstruct  or 
hinder  the  recovery  and  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the 
comity  and  good  neighborhood  that  should  prevail 
among  the  several  States,  and  dangerous  to  the  peac€ 
of  the  Union. 


The  Crittenden  Prop 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  several 
States  be  respectfully  request 
ed  to  cause  their  statutes  to  be 
revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are  in 
conflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  exe 
cution  of,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pur 
suance  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  delivery 
up  of  persons  held  to  labor,  by  the  laws  of  any  State, 
and  escaping  therefrom ;  and  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all  enact 
ments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  repeaeld, 
as  required  by  a  just  sense  of  constitutional  obliga 
tions,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Re 
public  ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request  that 
they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislatures  there 
of  respectively. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  Slavery  as  now  ex 
isting  in  fifteen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  usages 
of  the  laws  of  those  States ;  and  we  recognize  no 
authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State 
where  it  so  exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Slavery 
in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  their 
owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  pro 
priety  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution, 
and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the  subject 
of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor, 
and  discountenance  all  mobs,  or  hindrances  to  the 
execution  of  such  laws,  and  that  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im 
munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting 
.element  in  its  composition,  or  sufficient  cause  from 
any  source  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Government ; 
that  we  are  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
harmonize 'the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see 
that  equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same  ; 
and  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on  terms  of 
equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  faithful  observance,  on  the 
part  of  all  the  States,  of  all  their  constitutional  obli 
gations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment,  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  the  Federal  laws,  protect 
the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise 
its  statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same 
as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Congress,  to 
citizens  of  other  States  traveling  therein,  the  same 
protection  as  citizens  of  such  State  enjoy;  and  she 
also  protects  the  citizens  of  other  States  traveling  or 
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sojourning  therein,  against  the 
popular  violence  or  illegal  sum 
mary  punishment  without  trial, 
in  due  form  of  law,  for  imputed  crimes. 

"  Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  prevent  and 
punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to  recog 
nize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request  that 
they  be  communicated  to  their  respective  Legisla 
tures."* 

Mr.  Sherman  said  that,  as  these  resolutions 
were  numerous,  they  would  take  many  votes, 
and  he  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  TJie 
motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  66  ayes  to  126 
nays. 

Quarles,  of  Maryland,  vo 
ted  against  laying  the  res-     Protests  of  S0^6™ 

Members. 
olutions   on  the   table,     as 

he  approved  of  most  of  them;  but  against 
the  third  of  the  series  he  protested,  as  it 
placed  Slavery  in  the  States  entirely  without 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution. 

Craige,  of  North  Carolina,  believed  the 
whole  series  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  in 
tended  to  cheat  the  Border  Slave  States.  He 
voted  to  lay  them  on  the  table. 


*  Two  other  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Com 
mittee,  appeared  in  the  report  to  the  press.  What 
we  give  above  are  those  printed  in  the  Globe,  and 
submitted  for  action.  The  two  read  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
the  existing  discontents  among  the  Southern  peo 
ple,  and  the  growing  hostility  among  them  to  tba 
Federal  Government,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted  ; 
and  that,  whether  such  discontents  and  hostility  are 
without  just  cause  or  not,  any  reasonable,  proper, 
and  constitutional  remedies,  and  additional  and 
more  specific  and  effectual  guarantees  of  their  pecu 
liar  rights  and  interests,  as  recognized  by  the  Con 
stitution,  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  should  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  granted. 

"  Resolved,  That,  as  there  are  no  propositions  from 
any  quarter  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  places  under  the  exclusive  juris 
diction  of  Congress,  and  situate  within  the  limits  of 
States  that  permit  the  holding  of  slaves,  or  to  inter 
fere 'with  the  inter-State  Slave-trade,  this  Committee 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on 
those  subjects." 
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Simms,  of  Kentucky,  voted  against  laying 
them  on  the  table,  though  he  protested 
against  that  resolution  which  endorsed  coer 
cion. 

Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  could  not  vote  for 
the  resolutions,  as  they  were  simply  declarato 
ry,  and  would  not  satisfy  his  people. 

The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by 
Southern  members  to  divide  the  series,  in  or 
der  to  have  a  vote  on  each  resolution  separ 
ately,  but  the  Chair  desided  that,  in  their 
nature,  they  were  a  joint  resolution,  and 
therefore  indivisible;  while  the  call  for  the 
previous  question  on  their  engrossment  and 
their  reading  cut  off  all  motions  for  division. 
After  their  engrossment  and  third  reading, 
another  effort  was  made  to  obtain  their  sep 
arate  consideration,  against  which  the  Chair 
man  (Mr.  Dawes,  of  Mas- 

The  Resolutions  .       _      .  n     , 

adopted.  sachusetts,)  again  decided. 

Appeal  was  made  from 
this  decision  ;  but  tjiis,  on  motion  of  a  Re 
publican,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  main 
question  was  finally  ordered,  when  the  joint 
resolutions  ultimately  passed  by  a  vote  of  136 
to  53. 

The  Joint  Resolution        The  joint  resolution   to 
to  Amend  the  Con-       amend    the     Constitution 
stitution.  then  came  up,  as  reported 

by  Mr.  Corwin,  from  the  Committee  of  Thir 
ty-three.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
as  follows : 

"  Joint  Resolution    to  Amend    the  Constitution  of   the 

United  States : 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as 
sembled,  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring ,)  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Con 
stitution,  viz.  : 

"  ARTICLE  12.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution, 
haviug  for  its  object  any  interference  within  the 
States  with  the  relation's  between  their  citizens  and 
those  described  in  section  second  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  as  '  all  other  persons,'  shall  origin 
ate  with  any  State  that  does  not  recognize  that  rela 
tion  within  its  own  limits,  or  shall  be  valid  without 
the  assent  of  every  one  of  the  States  composing  the 
Union." 

Before  the  previous  question  was  called  on 


the  engrossment  and  third  reading,  Mr.  Cor 
win  submitted  the  following  amendment : 

"  Strike  out  the  amendment  proposed,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof : 

"  ARTICLE  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to 
the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  Con 
gress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any 
State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  includ 
ing  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the 
laws  of  said  State." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  called 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion.  An 
other  scene  of  disorder  followed  ;  but,  Mr. 
Corwin  having  called  the  previous  question, 
it  cut  off  opposition.  The  vote  on  Hick- 
man's  resolution  was:  yeas  68  —  nays  121. 
So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table.  The  vote  on  the  third  reading 
of  Corwin's  amendment  was  :  yeas  120 — nays 
61.  After  engrossment  and  a  third  reading 
the  main  question  was  ordered,  and,  on  vote, 
was  lost  :  yeas  123 — nays  71.  Two-thirds 
majority  was  necessary  to  pass  it.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  followed,  amid  the  most  intense 
excitement,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  when, 
the  motion  still  pending,  the  House  adjourned. 

In  the  course  of  the  Sen 
ate's  proceedings,  Wednes-  A  Kentucky  opinion. 
day,  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
moved  to  postpone  the  Army  bill,  and  take 
up  the  Crittendeu  resolutions.  He  said  he 
did  so,  because  a  certain  Convention  had  met 
in  this  Capital  at  the  call  of  Virginia,  and  it 
was  evident  were  not  to  agree  on  anything. 
He  believed  there  were  certain  Republicans 
in  the  Convention  who  tried  to  prevent  any 
agreement.  He  believed  that  certain  States 
had  sent  Commissioners  to  the  Convention  to 
prevent  anything  being  done,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  save  the  country  from  ruin,  were 
absolutely  engaged  in  preventing  the  Con 
vention  doing  anything.  He  had  letters  read 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  had  been 
written  by  the  Senators  from  Michigan  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Powell  said  it 
was  evident  that  certain  gentlemen  went  to 
the  Convention,  especially  to  prevent  com 
promises.  He  thought  they  had  better  not 
wait  for  the  Convention,  but  at  once  pro 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  measures  of 
his  colleague,  rather  than  vote  money  for  the 
support  of  an  army  to  be  used  to  make  war. 
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Chandler,  (Rep.,)  of  Michigan,  said  he 
would  answer  the  Senator  another  day.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  all  com 
promises.  They  were  ready  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  to  stand  by  it  in 
blood,  if  necessary.  The  motion  to  postpone 
was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President  laid 

The  Teace  Propo-         t_  j»        j.i_     «  xi 

before  the  Senate  the  com- 

sitions. 

munication  of  the  President 
of  the  Peace  Convention,  when  Mr.  Critten- 
den  moved  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  with  instructions  to  're 
port  Thursday,  at  one  o'clock.  Agreed  to, 
with  a  special  vote  on  the  portion  with  re 
gard  to  instructions,  as  follows : 

"^YEAS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bayard,  Bigler, 
Bragg,  Bright,  Clingman,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Doug 
las,  Fitch,  Poster,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson,  (Tenn.,) 
Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson— 26. 

"  NAYS — Messrs.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark,  Col- 
lamer,  Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Green, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Seward, 
Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilson  —21. 

The  Select  Committee  rec- 
b"  ommended,  Thursday,  the 
adoption  of  the  Peace  Con 
vention  propositions.  The  minority,  com 
posed  of  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois,  wished  to  submit  a  substitute  as 
a  minority  report,  but  the  majority  held  that 
was  not  competent,  so  Mr.  Seward  asked 
leave  to  submit  a  joint  resolution,  as  follows, 
in  his  own  name,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  concurred: 

"  Whereas,  The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  New  Jersey  have  applied  to  Congress  to  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  :  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  other  States  be  invited  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  express  their 
will  on  the  subject  to  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Hale,  (Rep.,)  of-  New  Hampshire,  ob 
jected  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  (Rep.,)  of  Wisconsin,  said  it 
was  a  mistake  that  Wisconsin  had  sent  dele 
gates  to  the  Convention.  He  had  a  proviso 
which,  at  a  proper  time,  he  should  offer  to 
the  first  section  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Convention,  as  follows : 


"  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  express  'condition  that  no  State,  or  any  part 
thereof,  heretofore  admitted,  or  hereafter  to  be  ad 
mitted,  should  have  power  to  withdraw  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Con 
stitution  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything 
contained  in  any  Constitution  or  ordinance  of  any 
State  or  Legislature  to  the  contrary  notwithstand 
ing." 

The  report  and  amendments  and  joint 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
laid  over. 

Mr.  Trumbull  made  a  re-      The  Prcsident  and 
port  from  the  Committee     Vice-President's    AC- 
to   wait  on  the  President  ceptance. 

and  Vice-President  to  inform  them  of  their 
election,  and  said  the  Committee  had  per 
formed  the  duty.  The  President  said: 
"  With  deep  gratitude  to  my  countrymen  for 
their  mark  of  confidence,  and  with  great  dis 
trust  of  my  ability  to  perform  the  duty  even 
in  favorable  circumstances,  now  rendered 
doubly  difficult  by  the  existing  national  per 
il,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  strength  of 
our  free  Government,  and  the  ultimate  loy 
alty  of  the  people  to  the  just  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  above  all,  with  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Na 
tions,  I  accept  this  trust ;  and  be  pleased  to 
signify  my  acceptance  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress." 

The  Vice-President  said :  *'  Please  com 
municate  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  my  ac 
ceptance  of  the  trust  confided  to  me  by  a 
generous  people ;  and,  while  the  position  was 
neither  sought  nor  desired,  I  am  truly  grate 
ful  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and 
deeply  sensible  of  the  obligation  imposed. 
It  shall  be  my  earnest  effort  to  discharge  the 
duty  in  a  manner  which  will  subserve  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country.1' 

One  o'clock  having  arrived,  Mr.  Crittenden 
called  up  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee. 
Messrs.  Hale  and  Fessenden  argued  that  it 
was  not  before  the  Senate,  as  an  objection, 
already  made,  would  carry  it  over.  Some 
warm  words  passed  between  the  parties.  The 
report  was  finally  ordered  to  be  considered, 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  23.  Objection  being  made 
by  Hale  to  its  second  reading,  it  passed 
over,  but  not  until  a  war  of  words  had  been 
expended  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Crittenden 
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succeeded  in  having  it  made  the  special  or 
der  for  consideration  on  Friday. 

Thursday,  in  the  House, 

KiiRore's  Speech.  was  a  day  of  anxiety  and 
excitement.  The  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  Corvvin  propo 
sition  to  amend  the  Constitution  was  the  first 
business  in  order.  Kilgore,  (Rep.,)  of  In 
diana,  who  made  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of 
the  crisis.  It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that, 
as  Republicans,  they  had  all  emphatically 
declared  they  had  no  desire  or  disposition  to 
interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  Yesterday,  however,  they  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  this  declaration,  carried  away 
by  wild  fanaticism,  and  also  the  peculiar  con 
dition  of  the  country,  requiring  some  action. 
If  they  had  changed  their  ground  since  the 
occasion  to  wrhich  he  had  referred,  and  were 
now  disposed  to  invade  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  then  he  was  no  Republican.  In 
repeated  speeches  he  had  said  those  who  ac 
cused  the  Republicans  of  such  a  design  ut 
tered  slander.  Should  they  say  to  the  world, 
when  they  are  about  to  possess  the  power  of 
the  Government,  that  they  are  for  using  it  to 
break  down  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
States,  and  invade  their  privileges  ?  If  that 
was  the  doctrine,  he  could  not  subscribe 
to  it.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
were  not  the  masters,  but  the  mere  seuvants 
of  the  people.  The  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  should  be  taken  to  their  mas 
ters,  and  the  latter  should  be  asked  whether 
they  will  approve  or  reject  it.  For  the  sake 
of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Repub 
licans  should  come  forward  to-day,  and,  with 
the  same  unanimity  writh  wrhich  they  voted 
for  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  referred, 
declare  the  same  .thing  in  the  pending  prop 
osition  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
If  you  fail  to  give  peace,  you  wrong  your 
selves,  not  the  people,  and  on  your  heads  will 
fall  the  responsibility. 

He  withdrew^  the  previous  question  at  the 
request  of  a  Republican. 

Mr.    Stanton,  (Rep.,)    of    Ohio,    also    ad 
dressed  the  House,  saying  he  should  not  have 
regarded  the  vote  of  yesterday  as  a  matter 
of  great    consequence    while  there  were  fif- 
59 


teen  Slaveholding  States  in 
the   Union  acknowledging       stanton's  Speech, 
allegiance  to  the    Federal 
Government,  and  having,  therefore,  in    their 
own  hands  the  power  to  protect  themselves 
against  any  invasion   of  their  rights   on  the 
part  of  the   General   Government.     Then  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  conse 
quence  whether  they  incorporated  such  an 
amendment  or  not  in  the  Constitution.     But 
the  state  of  the  country  had  radically  and 
essentially  changed.     Seven  or  eight  States 
had,  whether  right  or  not,  denied  all  allegi 
ance  to  the.  General  Government,  had  organiz 
ed  a  separate  Confederacy,  and  had  declared 
their   independence    of   all  control  of    this 
Government.      Whether    that    independence 
was  to  be  maintained  or  not,  the  future  only 
could  decide.     But   if  towards   the   mainte 
nance  of  their  position  public  opinion  in  the 
seceding  States  should  sustain  the  action  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
so  as  to  show  that  nothing  but  a  war  of  sub 
jugation    and    conquest    could    bring    them 
back,  he,  for  one,  rather  than  resort  to  such 
means,  was  disposed  to  recognize  that  inde 
pendence.      [Cries    from    Democratic    side, 
"  That's  right ! "  "  Good!"]     In  that  state,  of 
things,  if  the  remaining  seven  Slaveholding 
States  should  continue  in  the  Union,  they 
were  entitled  to  additional  guarantees.  [Cries 
of  "  Good !  "  from  the  right  of  the   Chair.] 
There  are  now  seven  Slaveholding  States,  and 
nineteen  Free  States.     In  ten  years  more,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Delaware  would  be  a 
Free  State.     That  would  leave  twTenty-three 
Free  States,  and  only  six  Slaveholding  States. 
In  a  few  years  more,  they  would  have  other 
Free  States  organized  out  of  the  Territories, 
and  tli us  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  the 
required  number — three-fourths  of  the  States 
— to  enable  them  to  change  the  Constitution, 
and  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Government 
and  upon  Congress  the   power  to  interfere 
with  Slavery. 

Now,  he  hoped  that  that  was  a  power 
which  would  never  be  vested  in  Congress. 
No  matter  if  there  should  be  but  one  Slave 
State,  Slavery  was  a  matter  of  domestic  con 
cern  only,  and  Congress  should  never  take 
jurisdiction  of  it.  If  they  were  citizens  of 
Slaveholding  States,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
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resist  the  interference  of  the 
stantou's  Speech.  General  Government,  be 
cause  they,  too,  would  see 
that  it  was  a  subject  which  Congress  could 
not  understand,  and  ought  to  have  no  control 
overand  that  it  was  a  matter  which  should 
be  entirely  left  to  the  States  themselves.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  to  afford  to  the  Slave  States  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Union  that  constitu 
tional  protection  which  the  altered  circum 
stances  of  the  country  demanded,  and  that 
they  would  see  how  incumbent  it  was  upon 
them  to  vote  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
people,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  they  might, 
if  they  deemed  fit,  recognize  and  adopt  it. 

It  will  not  do  for  them  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  which  their  fathers  made  was 
sufficient  for  the  country  in  the  present 
altered  circumstances  and  condition  of  public 
affairs.  At  the  organization  of  the  Govern 
ment  there  was  but  one  Free  State,  and  all 
the  rest  were  Slaveholding  States,  and  then 
everybody  anticipated  an  increased  growth 
and  spread  of  Slaveholding  States,  and  there 
fore  it  was  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  make  other  guarantees  beyond  those  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution.  Sup 
pose  they  had  provided  for  the  representa 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  in  all 
time  to  come,  would  not  an  increased  number 
of  inhabitants  make  it  necessary  to  change 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  rep 
resentation  on  an  increased  ratio  of  inhabi 
tants  ?  When  the  'Constitution  was  framed 
for  this  Confederacy,  there  was  but  one  Free 
State  and  twelve  Slaveholding  States,  so  that 
then  the  Constitution  was  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  all  sections.  Now  they  had 
nineteen  Free  States,  and  only  seven  Slave- 
holding  States. 

He  was  in  earnest  in  this  business,  and  he 
was  sincere  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  de 
sire  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  existed.  He  was  sure  that  his  col 
leagues  were  equally  sincere  in  their  assevera 
tions  in  this  regard.  But  would  they 
guarantee  that  their  successors  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  would  be  imbued  with 
like  sentiments?  Would  they  answer  for 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  the  Free 
States,  and  for  the  ground  they  might  assume 


in  some  ten  years  hence? 
He  maintained  that  if  the  stantou's  Speech. 
remaining  Slave  States  con 
tinue,  in  the  Union,  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
new  guarantees,  and,  as  far  as  his  vote  was 
concerned,  they  should  have  it.  [Applause 
on  the  floor.]  He  would  caution  his  friends, 
they  were  now  making  a  mistake.  He  could 
tell  them  that  public  opinion  in  the  North 
ern  States  would  not  warrant  their  refusal 
to  vote  for  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  was  a  most  ungracious  thing 
for  them  to  refuse  to  allow  a  public  expres 
sion  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  might 
rest  assured  that  in  voting  against  this  meas 
ure  their  position  would  not  be  sustained. 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  if  this  thing  was 
now  refused,  he  would  ask  of  his  Southern 
friends  to  forego  any  act  of  secession  or  rash 
ness  till  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  an 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  people  of 
the  Free  States. 

This  somewhat   remark 
able  and  unexpected  speech      A  stormy  Passage 
created    a    storm    of    ap 
plause  on  the  floor.     The  uproar  baffled  all 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  control  it.     Mr.  Stan- 
ton  renewed  the   motion   for   the    previous 
question,  amid  a  perfect  delirium  of  applause 
from  the  Democratic   side,    and    opposition 
from^the  Republican  side.     The  scene  which 
followed  was  thus  chronicled  by  one  of  the 
news  reporters  present : 

"  Mr.  Lovejoy,  (Rep.,)  of  Illinois,  rose,  but  vainly 
strove  to  gain  a  hearing.  All  his  efforts  were  lost, 
and  had  to  be  ultimately  abandoned,  in  the  face  of  a 
continuous  call  to  order  at  the  highest  pitch  of  mem 
bers'  voices.  The  words,  '  I  insist — it  is  not  fair,' 
only  surmounted  the  uproar. 

"  Several  members  called  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  order. 

"  Mr.  Lovejoy — '  Mr.  Speaker.'  again  the  gentle 
man  roared  out  at  his  loudest,  in  vain.  Not  a  word 
he  uttered  could  be  heard. 

"  Democratic  members  —  Call  the  Sergeant-at 
Arms. 

"  Mr.  Lovejoy  (in  a  lull) — Will  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stanton)  withdraw  the  previous  question  for  a  mo 
ment  ? 

"  Again  rose  a  storm  of  voices,  shouting,  '  Order  ! 
order  !' 

"  The  Speaker— Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  the 
previous  question  ? 

"  Mr.  Stanton — I  emphatically  refuse. 
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"  This  announcement  chang- 

A  Stormy  Passage.  e(j  t]ie  shouting  on  the  floor  to 
cheers. 

"  Mr.  Lcvejoy  (taking  advantage  of  the  digres 
sion)  shouted  out  that  it  was  unfair,  as  two  speeches 
had  been  made  on  that  side. 

"  The  chorus  of  '  Order'  was  again  taken  up,  and 
again  Mr.  Lovejoy's  most  stentorian  efforts  were  as 
whisperings  in  a  gale. 

"  The  Speaker,  regardless  of  the  noise  on  his 
right,  and  the  most  wildly-uttered  but  unheard  ejac 
ulations  of  the  Republicans  on  his  left,  successfully 
essayed  to  make  himself  heard,  as  with  a  determined 
effort  he  called  to  members  in  favor  of  the  previous 
question-to  stand  ujp.  The  sudden  action  of  so  many 
members  in  rising  to  their  feet  added  greatly  to  the 
uproar  that  reigned  in  the  hall,  and  must  have  ex 
cited  anticipations  of  a  general  row  in  the  minds  of 
the  spectators  who  crowded  the  galleries. 

"Mr.  Vandever,  (Rep.,)  of  Iowa,  'I  demand  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard.' 

"  Any  hope  of  a  chance  the  gentleman  might  have 
been  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  must  have  been 
crushed  in  the  bud  before  the  renewed  breaking 
forth  of  the  storm  of  cries  to  '  Order!'  'Sit  down! 
'Call  the  Roll  !'  &c. 

"  The  Clerk  struggled  against  the  din,  and  slowly 
got  through  some  of  the  names,  but  was  brought 
suddenly  up  by  calls  to  '  Clear  the  Hall !' 

"  The  Speaker — We  must  have  order.   [Laughter.] 

"Mr.  Adrain,  (Rep.,)  of  New  Jersey,  hoped  the 
Doorkeeper  would  see  that  order  was  carried  out. 
["Laughter.] 

"  The  Speaker — I  have  so  ordered  it.  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

"  Mr.  Clark.  (Dem.,)  of  Missouri,  hoped*  the  Chair 
would  put  down  the  disorder  which  reigned  in  the 
hall. 

"  The  Speaker — Nothing  will  be  done  till  order  is 
restored. 

"  Mr.  Lovejoy — What  is  the  question  before  the 
House  ?  [Loud  cries  of  '  Order  !  order  !'  '  Call  the 
Roll!']&c. 

"  The  roll  call  was  proceeded  with,  and  the  re 
sult  showed  a  simple  majority  of  128  to  65  for  the 
reconsideration  of  yesterday's  vote. 

"  Mr.  Hickman  raised  the  point  of  order  that  two- 
thirds  were  necessary  to  reconsider,  but  the  Speaker 
decided  that  a  mere  majority  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

"  Another  and  still  another  outbreak  of  confusion. 

"  Members  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  and  the  Speaker  called  on  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  perform  his  duty." 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  by 
Mr.  Corwin.  Being  seconded,  the  main  ques- 
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tion  was  ordered.  The  vote,  after  the  floor 
had  been  cleared  of  members  of  the  Peace 
Convention  and  ex-members  of  Congress — 
all  present  to  assist  at  the  "  birth  of  the  new 
reformation" — was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  resulted  :  yeas  133,  nays  65,  which,  being 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  passed  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  wildest  demonstra 
tions  of  congratulation  fol 
lowed  the  announcement 
of  the  vote.  The  news  spread  upon  the  street 
and  flew  over  the  wires,  as  the  long-sought 
balm  for  the  National  wounds — so  eager  were 
men  to  be  deluded.  As  if  a  mere  affirmation 
of  what  the  dominant,  party  already  had  con 
ceded — that  there  was  no  constitutional  power 
to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States — could 
avail  to  "  conciliate"  the  Slave  Confederates ! 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  entire  peo 
ple  choosing  to  believe  against  their  own 
convictions  to  the  contrary.  A  few  days 
sufficed  to  show  the  public  how  little-calcu 
lated  such  measures  were  to  appease  those  in 
arms  against  the  Union. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  day's  sitting 
related  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  amend 
ments  to  the  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Southern  members  did 
not  abate  one  whit  of  their  usual  anxiety  in 
behalf  of  appropriations  for  their  several  sec 
tions.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Colfax,  the  Senate's 
amendment  to  the  bill  for  withdrawing  mails 
from  the  Seceded  States  was  agreed  in,  and 
it  became  a  Congressional  enactment.  Mr. 
Morris,  (Dern.,)  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Abstracted  Bonds,  report 
ed  a  joint  resolution  appointing  Messrs. 
Pugh,  of  Ohio,  Harris,  of  Maryland,  and 
Case,  of  Indiana,  Commissioners  to  make  a 
full  and  equitable  settlement  and  adjustment 
with  Wm.  II.  Russell  and  others  on  account 
of  the  stolen  Indian  Trust  Bonds.  Rejected 
—19  against  134. 

Mr.  Wasliburnc,  (Rep.,)  of  Illinois,  from 
the  Committee  appointed  to  acquaint  Messrs. 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  of  their  election  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  made  a  re 
port  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Trunibull  in  the 
Senate. 

The  House,  Friday,  (March  1st,)  consider 
ed  the  three  Corwin  Propositions — two  in 
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form  of  acts  relating  to 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
laws  for  the  recapture  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  first — "an  act  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  of  America" — was  put  upon  its  engross 
ment  and  third  reading,  when,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Hickman,  (Dem.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  bill  for  the  amend 
ment  of  the  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  labor.  To  show  the  spirit  of  American 
laws  and  law-givers,-  as  well  as  the  status 
actually  accorded  to  the  principle  of  prop 
erty  in  nian,  we  give  the  act  entire  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stnate  and  Houpe  of  Repre 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  every  person  arrested  under  the 
laws  of  Congress  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitives 
from  labor  shall  be  produced  before  a  court,  judge, 
or  commissioner,  mentioned  in  the  law  approved  the 
18th  of  September,  1850,  for  the  State  or  Territory 
wherein  the  arrest  maybe  made,  and  upon  such  pro 
duction  of  the  person,  together  with  the  proofs  men 
tioned  in  the  sixth  or  the  tenth  section  of  said  act, 
such  court,  judge,  or  commissioner  shall  proceed 
to  hear  and  consider  the  same  publicly,  and  if  such 
court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
person  arrested  owes  labor  or  service  to  the  claim 
ant  according  to  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  Terri 
tory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  escaped  there 
from,  the  court,  judge,  or  commissioner  shall  make 
out,  and  deliver  to  the  claimant,  or  his  agent,  a  cer-  j 
tiflcate  stating  those  facts ;  and  if  the  said  fugitive 
shall,  upon  the  decision  of  the  court,  judge,  or  com 
missioner,  being  made  known  to  him,  aver  that  he  is 
free,  and  does  not  owe  service  or  labor,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  he  is  to 
be  returned,  such  averment  shall  be  entered  upon 
•the  certificate,  and  the  fugitive  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  to  the  marshal, 
to  be  by  him  taken  and  delivered  to  the  Marshal  of  j 
the  United  States  for  the  State  or  District  from  j 
which  the  fugitive  is  ascertained  to  have  fled,  who 
shall  produce  said  fugitive  before  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  last-  | 
mentioned  State  or  District,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  < 
if  said  alleged  fugitive  shall  persist  in  his  averment, 
forthwith,  or  at  the  next  term  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
to  cause  a  jury  to  be  impanneled,  and  sworn  to  try 
the  issue  whether  such  fugitive  owes  labor  or  ser 
vice  to  the  person  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  he  is 
claimed,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the 
evidence  ;  on  such  trial  the  fugitive  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  aid  of  counsel  and  to  process,  for  procuring 


evidence    at    the  cost  of   the 
United  States  ;   and  upon  such  Corwin's  Bills 

finding  the  judge  shall   render 
judgment,  and  cause  said  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to 
the  claimant,  or  returned  to  the  place  where  he  was 
arrested,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  accord 
ing  to  the  finding  of  the  jury;   anl  if  the  judge  or 
court  be  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  he  may  cause 
another  jury  to  be  impanneled  forthwith,  whose  ver 
dict  shall  be  final.     And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
marshal,  so  delivering  said  alleged  fugitive,  to  take 
j  from  the  Marshal  of  the  State  from  which  said  fugi 
tive  is  alleged  to  have  escaped,  a  certificate  acknowl- 
1  edging  that  said  alleged  fugitive  had  been  delivered 
!  to  him,  giving  a  minute  description  of  said  alleged  fu- 
!  gitive,  which  certificate  shall  be  authenticated  by  the 
!  United  States  District  Judge,  or  a  Commissioner  of 
i  a  United  States  Court  for  said  State  from  which  said 
fngitive  was  alleged  to  have  escaped,  which  certifi- 
!  cate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  State  or  District 
in   which  said  alleged  fugitive  was   seized,  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  arrest  of  said  fugi- 
I  tive  ;  and  should  said  marshal  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  until 
his  said  fine  is  paid. 

"  SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  citizen 
of  any  State  shall  be  compelled  to  aid  the  marshal 
or  owner  of  any  fugitive  in  the  capture  or  detention 
of  such  fugitive,  unless  when  force  is  employed  or 
reasonably  apprehended  to  prevent  such  capture  or 
detention  to  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  marshal 
or  owner ;  and  the  fees  of  the  commissioners  ap 
pointed  rfnder  the  act  of  18th  September,  1850,  shall 
be  $10  for  every  case  heard  and  determined  by  such 
commissioner." 

Hickman  moved  to  lay  this  bill  on  the  ta 
ble, — disagreed  to  by  a  vote  of  73  to  104. 
Vallandigham,  (Dem.)  of  Ohio,  asked  Mr. 
Corwin  to  withdraw  his  demand  for  the  pre 
vious  question,  to  enable  him  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Clay's 
proposition  in  1850,  to  require  the  claimant 
to  give  bond  that  the  alleged  fugitive  shall 
have  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  State  from  which 
he  fled.  Corwin  declined  the  demand.  The 
bill  was  put  on  its  passage,  and  was  passed 
by  the  vote — 92  to  82.  A  large  number  of 
Republicans  voted  nay. 

In  order  still  further  to  strip  the  Gov 
ernors  of  Northern  States  of  power  to 
protect  persons  "  charged  with  crime,"  in 
other  States,  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
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reported  an  amendment  to 
the  act  for  the  rendition  of 
"  fugitives  from  justice,"  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent 
atives  of  the  Unit'.d  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  every  person  charged  by  indictment 
or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  in  any  State,  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  State,  who  shall  flee  or  shall 
have  fled  from  justice,  and  be  found  in.  another 
State,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  the  Executive  author 
ity  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  upon  the  District 
Judge  of  the  United  States  of  the  district  in  which  he 
may  be  found,  be  arrested  and  brought  before  such 
Judge,  who,  on  being  satisfied  that  he  is  the  person 
charged,  and  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  State  at  the  time  such  crime  was  committed,  of 
which  such  charge  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence, 
shall  deliver  him  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  hav 
ing  jurisdiction  of  the  crime  ;  and  if  any  question  of 
law  shall  arise  during  such  examination,  it  may 
be  taken  on  exceptions  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Cir 
cuit  Court." 

As  persons  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
&c.,  were  already  liable  to  requisition,  the 
bill  was  particularly  designed,  in  the  use  of 
its  phrase  "  other  crimes,"  to  cover  cases  of 
persons  charged  in  Slave  States,  with  such 
"  crimes,"  as  any  slave  community  saw  proper 
to  urge  against  any  man  or  woman.  To  sell 
a  copy  of  ki  Uncle  Tom"  was  a  "  crime."  To 
circulate  .  the  New  York  Tribune  was  a 
"  crime."  A  schoolmistress  who  had  taught 
a  slave  to  read  had  committed  a  "  crime." 
Under  this  law,  all  these  offenders  could  be 
dragged  from  their  refuge  to  be  given  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Southern  court 
and  jury.  The  mere  charge  of  crime  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  crime !  It  was  voted 
down  by  47  yeas  to  126  nays. 

This  was  the  last  bill  on 

The  Mountain  and         , , 

theMous*  tlie    programme     of    that 

compromise  scheme  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three.  Our  readers 
will  require  no  aid  of  unusual  intelligence  | 
to  see  that  Maine  and  Texas  were  not  wider 
apart  than  those  clamoring  for  compromise 
and  those  asked  to  concede  it.  Even  the 
tender-footed  and  gingerly-worded  bills, 
which  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  the  Crisis 
Committee  were  so  repulsive  to  the  Northern 
sense,  that  two  were  ignominiously  rejected, 


and  the  other  accepted,  because  it  rubbed 
down  some  of  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  fea 
tures  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
amounted  to  nothing,  practically.  So,  over 
the  entire  labors  of  that  important  commit 
tee  was  inscribed  : 
"  The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse." 

After  thiSfdisposition  of 
the    Corwin  -propositions,     ™ 

. 

the  Speaker  asked  leave  to 
present  the  Peace  Convention  proceedings 
and  propositions.  Objections  were  immedi 
ately  made  by  several  Republicans.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  even  want 
to  hear  John  Tyler's  communication  read. 
McClernand,  (Dem.,)  of  Illinois,  moved  to 
suspend  the  rules.  Grow,  (Rep.,)  of  Penn 
sylvania,  called  for  the  regular  order  of 
business,  which  was  a  special  order  on  the" 
Territorial  bill.  Boteler,  (Am.,)  of  Virginia, 
asked  if  there  was  anything  so  important 
that  it  should  take  the  place  of  the  Peace 
Conference  propositions.  Lovejoy,  of  Illi 
nois,  answered :  "  Yes,  sir,  there  are  ten  thou 
sand  things  which  should  take  precedence." 
Before  any  action  could  be  taken,  the  House 
adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  an  evening  ses 
sion. 

At  the  evening  session  a  long  wrangle  fol 
lowed  over  McClernand's  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  order  to  get  the  Peace  Conven 
tion  propositions  before  the  House.  The 
vote  finally  being  ordered,  on  the  motion  the 
House  refused  to  suspend,  by  93  ayes  to  67 
nays — not  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative,  as 
required. 

During  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  the 
members  pretty  freely  expressed  their  senti 
ments,  in  regard  to  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  "  Conference.  "  Thus : 

Craige,  of  North  Caro 
lina,  Was  "  Utterly  opposed        Southern  Protests. 

to  any  such   wishy-washy 

settlement  of  our  National  difficulties." 

Leake,  of  Virginia,  "  regarded  this  thing 
as  a  miserable  abortion." 

Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  "desired  to  defeat 
the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conferenee,  be 
lieving  them  to  be  unworthy  of  the  votes  of 
Southern  men." 
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Garnett,  of  Virginia,  "  in-  I 
Southern  Protests.  tending  and  desiring  to 
express  his  abhorrence  of  j 
these  insidious  propositions,  conceived  in  ; 
fraud  and  born  in  cowardice,  hy  giving  a  i 
direct  vote  against  them, "  would  vote  to  '. 
receive  them. 

When  the  resultt  was  announced,  on  Mr. 
McClernand's  motion,  to  suspend  the  rules, 
he  said:  "This  vote  divides  the  Republican 
party,  and  sounds  its  death  knell. " 

The  evening  session  was  frittered  away  in 
struggles  over  minor  matters.  Stanton  tried 
to  call  up  his  Volunteer  bill,  but  failed. 

In  the  Senate,  Friday,  the  Peace  Conven 
tion  propositions  came  up,  when  Mr.  Seward 
offered  his  amendment  as  a  substitute.     [See 
page  464.]     Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  offered 
the  first  article  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions 
in  the  place  of  the  first  proposition  of  the 
Convention.     Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
protested  against  any  amendments.     Seward 
claimed  that    Hunter's    proposition    would 
change   the   entire  character   of  the   Peace 
Propositions.      Hunter,    in  defence,   said   he 
considered  the  plan    proposed  by  the  Con 
vention   as   worse   for  the    South    than  any 
that  has  yet  been  offered.     He  argued  that 
the  words  u  status  of  persons  held  to  labor 
not  to  be  changed,"  would  prevent  any  change 
in   the   position  of  slaves,"  even   preventing 
emancipation,  and  was  substituting  law  Latin 
for  the  plain  and  manly  English  of  the  Crit 
tenden  resolutions.     Pie  contended,  also,  that 
it  provided  for  the  settlement  by  judges  ap 
pointed  by  a  party  which  entertains  an  opin 
ion  that  there  could  not  be  property  in  man. 
The  South  would  thus  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.     He  read  a  portion 
of  the  Chicago  Platform  in  regard  to  the  free 
Territories,  and  said  the  South  was  asked  to 
submit  its  question  of  rights  to  judges  from 
a  party  holding  such  opinion.     He  contended 
that   under    these    propositions    the    South 
could  never  acquire  more  Territory,  and  their 
adoption  would  only  be  an  inducement  to 
disunion ;  it  would  almost  force  the  Border 
States  to  go  into  the  Southern   Confederacy, 
where  they  could  acquire  territory.     He  said 
the  provision — that  Congress  shall  provide  for 
the  security  of  citizens  of  each  State  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  all, — contained 
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the  seeds  of  civil  war,  and 
might  impose  a  dangerous 
class  of  citizens  on  the 
South,  such  as  Abolition  lecturers,  &c.,  and 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
honor  of  the  State.  The  present  Constitution 
had  been  expounded  and  was  well  under 
stood,  but  these  propositions  are  full  of 
doubts  and  difficulties.  He  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Peace  Congress  never  took 
a  vote  on  the  propositions  as  a  whole. 

Doolittle,  (Rep.,)  of  Wisconsin,  had  heard 
the  same  thing. 

Hunter  said  he  knew  a  majority  of  his  own 
State  voted  against  it,  and  said  that  he  un 
derstood  the  States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Califor 
nia  had  said  they  would  settle  on  the  Crit 
tenden  plan.  Why  not,  then,  adopt  that  plan  ? 
It  was  all  that  was  required  for  peace. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  the  representatives  of 
some  twenty  States  had  presented  these 
propositions,  and  asked  Congress  to  present, 
them  to  the  people,  and  thought  that  was 
the  only  question  now  to  be  considered. 
If  the  Legislatures  of  these  States  had  pre 
sented  the  same  propositions,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper  to  amend  them.  The  ques 
tion  was,  Would  we  comply  with  the  Peace 
Convention  or  not  ?  He  was  ready  to  sacri 
fice  his  own  views  ;  he  wanted  to  save  the 
country,  [applause  in  the  galleries,]  and  was 
willing  to  accept  anything  that  would  do  it. 
He  would  vote  against  his  own  propositions, 
and  in  favor  of  those  emanating  from  that 
highly  respectable  body,  in  hopes  of  a  pa 
cific  settlement.  He  contended  that  these 
propositions  gave  the  South  the  best  possible 
security  for  their  rights — was  enough  for  the 
dreadful  occasion ;  it  was  that  dreadful 
danger  which  he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  and 
I  would  trust  to  posterity  and  Providence  to 
avoid  future  troubles. 

Mr.  Mason  said  it  was  a  great  duty  that 
!  devolved  on  the  Senate  in  proposing  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  For  one,  he  could 
not  agree  to  any  amendments,  unless  they 
had  the  sanction  of  conscience  and  judgment. 
He  referred  to  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
last  election,  and  to  the  committees  which 
were  formed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  subject,  which  could  not  agree.  He 
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referred,  also,  to  the  Con- 
Southern  Protests,  vention  called  by  his  own 
honored  State,  but  he  could 
not  recommend  the  plan  of  that  Convention 
at  all.  Virginia  knew  that  her  rights  could 
be  secured  by  the  States.  But,  if  that  Conven 
tion  proposed  a  plan  which  not  only  does  not 
secure  the  rights  of  the  South,  but  takes 
away  what  little  it  has,  he  would  be  a  traitor 
if  he  did  not  denounce  it.  He  then  proceed 
ed  to  argue  against  the  proposition  of  the 
Convention,  claiming  that  the  first  section 
cut  the  South  from  all  rights  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory,  and  left  them  to 
law-suit  in  the  other  portion.  It  left  them 
rights  under  the  common  law7,  but.  the  ju 
dicial  expounders  of  the  common  law  in  the 
Free  States  denied  any  right  of  property 
in  man. 

Mr.  Crittenden  replied  to  Mr.  Mason,  con 
tending  that  the  propositions  of  the  Con 
vention  were  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
the  South. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Bragg,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  Mason, 
Crittenden,  Polk,  (Dem.,)  of  Missouri,  and 
Pugh,  (Dem.,)  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Baker,  (Rep.,)  of  Oregon,  said  he  in 
tended  to  vote  for  the  propositions  as  they 
were,  and  submit  them  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  country  was  in  great  peril,  and 
he  was  told  that  these  measures,  if  passed, 
would  harmonize  the  differences ;  therefore, 
he  thought  he  would  do  right  in  submitting 
the  question  to  the  people.  Why  not  submit 
the  propositions  for  approval  or  rejection  ? 
He  would  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
twenty  States  appealed  to  us,  and  that  States 
had  seceded.  Suppose  the  arguments  of  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  are  true,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  submit  the  propo 
sitions  to  the  people  ?  If  the  people  reject 
them,  it  is  their  business,  not  ours ;  and  if 
the  people  accept  them,  then  they  are  meas 
ures  of  peace  and  union.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  objected  to  the  propositions  ;  that 
was  one  reason  why  he  (Baker)  agreed  to 
them  ;  and  if  Virginia,  as  represented  here, 
agreed,  he  should  immediately  begin  to 
doubt.  If  these  propositions  will  satisfy  the 
Border  States,  he  would  go  for  them  heart 
and  soul.  But  he  was  not  voting  to-day  ;  he 


was  simply  submitting  them 
to  the  people.  There  was  Southern  Protests, 
danger  abroad, and  he  knew 
he  did  no  harm  in  giving  the  question  to  the 
people.  If  the  people  did  not  like  it,  let 
them  reject  it.  If  events  change  so  much,  he 
was  willing  to  violate  the  Chicago  Platform. 
It  was  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  willing  to  give  up  a  great 
deal  to  preserve  the  Government  to  friends 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  not  any 
thing  to  secession  in  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana ;  yet,  he  thought  he  did  not  give 
up  much.  He  believed  Slavery  wras  wrong, 
and  he  believed  under  these  propositions  the 
foul  blot  of  Slavery  would  not  be  extended 
over  any  Territory.  He  thought  others  also 
gave  up  a  great  deal,  and  he  was  willing  to 
meet  them  half-way.  He  hoped  to  hear 
words  of  peace  and  kindness  from  Mr.  Lin 
coln,  and  expected  to  hear  in  response  a 
hymn  of  peace,  hope,  and  trust.  He  trusted 
a  great  deal  to  time  and  patience  ;  therefore, 
he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  vote  for  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Green,  (Dem.,)  of  Missouri,  said  he  re 
garcled  this  the  most  prominent  question 
ever  brought  before  the  Senate.  He  was 
willing  to  make  himself  a  burnt-offering  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  but  he  would  not  take 
one  of  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Confer 
ence,  which  involved  a  desertion  of  safety 
and  honor.  The  people  could  not  stand  by 
them,  and  he  would  not  vote  for  them.  He 
was  not  willing  to  leave  any  question  to 
doubt ;  we  must  have  it  plain  and  unequivo 
cal,  and  sustained  by  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
or  else  we  will  not  be  associated  with  such 
people.  We  must  either  make  a  permanent 
Union  or  a  permanent  separation.  These 
propositions  of  the  Peace  Convention  are  the 
merest  twaddle,  but  the  Crittenden  resolu 
tions  have  some  sense  in  them.  We  must 
have  the  right  of  property  settled  beyond  a 
doubt  everywhere.  Who  made  freedom  na 
tional  and  slavery  local  ?  When  the  Gov 
ernment  found  every  State  had  slaves,  slave 
holders  had  the  right  of  transit  through 
Pennsylvania.  But  no  Senator  can  come 
through  a  free  State  with  his  servant  now, 
and  is  compelled,  when  he  goes  home,  to 
avoid  what  is  called  "free  soil."  If  this 
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thing  is  not  corrected,  then 
Southern  Protests.  we  must  divide.  He  said  he 
never  expected  to  open  his 
mouth  in  the  Senate  again,  except  to  vote ; 
and  he  must  say  his  hopes  of  the  Union  were 
all  gone.  He  believed  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  there  was  such  hostile  feeling  that  we 
could  not  live  together.  He  had  waited  in 
vain  for  a  reaction  of  feeling  at  the  North,  (he 
wanted  none  at  the  South,)  but  none  came, 
and  he  believed  we  must  divide.  He  was  not 
a  Secessionist,  but  was  driven  to  separation. 
These  seeming  peace  propositions  were  only 
intended  to  lull  old  Virginia  and  other 
States ;  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  strike 
the  blow  in  time,  and  go  to  the  Confederacy 
where  they  can  have  their  rights.  •  Is  it  pos 
sible  that  any  Senator  will  undertake  to  sup 
port  these  wishy-washy,  twaddle  resolutions  ? 
He  never  would  vote  for  them,  and  he  would 
stake  his  reputation,  whatever  the  conse 
quences,  on  his  vote. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Wade,  of  Ohio,  to 
adjourn,  and  renewed  by  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
who  saw  no  good  in  debating  propositions 
intended  for  the  Border  States,  when  they 
will  have  none  of  them.  Lane,  (Dem.,)  of 
Oregon,  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  Critten- 
den  resolutions,  which  he  advocated,  while 
he  regarded  the  resolutions  of  the  Peace  Con 
vention  as  a  cheat  and  a  humbug. 

In  the  House,  Saturday,  Mr.  Bingham 
moved  to  take  up  his  bill  for  collecting  cus 
toms  on  ship-board  in  event  of  any  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  and 
moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to  override 
objections,  but  failed  to  get  it  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Select  Com 
mittee  of  Five,  called  up  the  report  on  the 
Navy,  and  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution  of  censure,  [see  page  444.] 

Branch,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  declared  the  facts 
would  not  sustain  the  resolution. 

Sickles,  (Dem.,)  of  New  York,  said  the  res 
olution  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who  would 
vote  for  it. 

Florence,  (Deni.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  con 
sidered  the  resolution  as  stabbing  a  man  in 
the  dark. 

Winslow,  (Dem.,)  of  North  Carolina,  said 
there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  the  censure. 


The  resolution  was,  however,  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  62. 

The  special  order  in  the 
Senate,  Saturday,  (March  Lane  on  Johnson. 
2d,)  was  the  Peace  Con 
vention  proposition,  when  Lane,  (Dem.,) 
of  Oregon,  proceeded  to  "  ventilate"  the 
speech  of  Andrew  Johnson,  [see  pages  849- 
50.]  He  argued  the  right  of  secession,  and 
declared  that  Virginia  would  follow  the 
other  Southern  States  if  she  was  not  pacified. 
He  characterized  in  severe  terms  Mr.  John 
son's  declarations  regarding  the  right  of  co 
ercing  a  State.  He  assumed  that  the  Repub 
lican  party  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  hour — 
it  would  neither  let  the  Southern  States  into 
the  Territories — it  would  not  let  them  go  out, 
nor  let  them  stay  in  the  Union.  His  speech, 
able  in  many  respects,  occupied  three  hours 
in  its  delivery,  and  was  a  mingled  mass  of 
argument,  invective,  and  personality — being 
particularly  severe  on  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ten 
nessee,  who  rose  to  reply,  -and,  as  one  of  the 
correspondents  present  observed,  "  literally 
flayed  him  (Lane)  alive."  He  reiterated  his 
former  positions  regarding 
treason.  Treason  was  plain-  Johnson  on  Lane, 
ly  defined  as  making  war 
against  the  Government.  Show  him  those 
who  fired  on  the  United  States  flag,  who 
seized  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom-houses 
and  he  would  show  you  traitors.  If  he 
were  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  have  all  such  arrested  and  tried; 
and,  if  convicted,  would  have  them  hung. 
He  declared  against  all  flags  but  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  for  the  country,  and  assumed 
that  it  was  its  destiny  to  wave  over  the 
entire  land,  in  spite  of  secession. 

The  applause  which  followed  this  truly 
splendid  outburst  of  ehement  patriotism  was 
very  loud  in  the  galleries,  upon  which  the 
Chair  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared. 
This  order  was  met  in  an  extraordinary  man 
ner.  The  entire  crowd  rose  and  gave  vent 
to  one  tumultuous  shout ;  when,  three  cheers 
for  the  Union  being  proposed,  they  were 
given  in  a  voice  which  fairly  stunned  the 
astonished  Senators.  The  crowd  were  then 
ready  to  leave,  and  the  doors  were  locked 
upon  the  excited  mass. 

In  order  to  get  before  the  Senate  the  Cor- 
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win  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Bigler, 
(Dem.,)  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  suspend 
the  rule  which  prevented  bills  or  resolutions 
from  being  read  and  passed  the  same  day, 
so  far  as  related  to  propositions  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  This  resolution  was  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  16, 
and,  after  much  badgering, 
chiefly  between  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Douglas,  the  Senate  voted  to 
take  up  the  House  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  moved  to  amend  the  reso 
lution  by  striking  out  the  words  "authorize 
or" — which  he  conceived  to  be  bad  gram 
mar  and  worse  English.  After  some  discus 
sion  of  this  point,  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Crittenden,  and 
others,  who  said  any  amendment  would  ne 
cessitate  a  delay,  which  would  kill  it.  A 
reconsideration  was,  however,  had,  when, 
after  much  further  precious  time  spent  on 
the  trivial  matter,  the  amendment  was  disa 
greed  to.  Pugh  then  moved  to  amend  the 
entire  resolution  by  substituting  the  Critten 
den  resolutions. 

Wilkinson,  (Rep.,)  of 
Minnesota,  addressed  the 
Senate  at  some  length.  He 
said  he  opposed  both  amendments  and  the 
original  resolution.  He  reflected  with  some 
severity  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  op 
position,  to  humiliate  the  Republicans  and 
the  Northern  Free  State  sentiment,  by  forcing 
them  into  compromise.  The  closing  portion 
of  his  remarks  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  young  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  here  will  remain  in  this  Union,  under 
the  old  Constitution,  just  as  it  was,  performing  every 
duty  which  that  Constitution  imposes  upon  her,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  perform  every  obligation  and 
yield  to  any  reasonable  demand  which  that  Consti 
tution  can  require,  or  that  anybody  can  require 
under  that  sacred  instrument.  But  when  her  peo 
ple  are  required  to  surrender  their  principles  and 
denounce  their  political  opinions,  they  will  never 
submit  to  any  such  humiliation — never.  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  for  anybody  but  myself  and  the  State 
I  represent,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to.  Yet  for  that 
State  and  myself  I  say  here,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  may  be  to  her  and  myself,  we  have 
taken  no  step  from  which  we  intend  to  recede. 


Minnesota's  Senti- 
meut. 


Standing  upon  the  Constitution 
and  upon  the  laws  us  they  are,  Wilkinson's  Speech, 
the  people  of  my  State  are  not 
willing  that  wrong  shall  be  done  to  any  man  or  any 
section,  but  she  demands  that  justice  shall  be  done  to 
all.  Believing  they  are  right,  the  people  of  the  North 
west  will  adhere  to  their  conviction,  faithfully  per 
forming  every  obligation  they  are  under  to  every 
portion  of  this  Confederacy.  No  one  has  a.right  to 
ask  more  than  this,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  us 
to  give  bonds  for  our  good  behavior.  We  are  ready 
to  perform  every  constitutional  obligation  and  com 
ply  with  every  law  and  every  duty  imposed  upon  us, 
but  we  scorn  the  man  or  the  party,  or  the  power, 
that  asks  us  to  give  bonds  for  our  good  behavior. 
We  have  a  right  in  the  Government ;  and  when  we' 
elect  a  President,  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  we  claim  that,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
without  giving  bonds,  he  shall  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Elect  your  man,  and  we  will  bow 
down  before  him,  and  yield  all  the  Constitution  gives 
—and  you  have  no  right  to  demand  more  than  this 
of  us.  I  know  nothing  about  these  Personal  Liberty 
bills,  of  which  you  complain.  But  if  you  have  any 
grievances  against  my  State,  present  them,  and, 
brave  men  as  they  are,  like  honorable  men  as  they 
are,  they  will,  without  any  apologies,  perform  their 
constitutional  obligations.  But,  sir,  when  you  ask 
us,  before  we  enter  into  our  house  at  the  other  end 
of  this  avenue,  and  which  belongs  to  us  under  the 
Constitution,  that  we  shall  give  bonds  for  our  good 
behavior,  we  spurn  it,  as  proud  people  anywhere 
would  spurn  any  such  miserable  compromises.  The 
people  of  the  North-west  will  never  consent  to  the 
idea  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  shall  take  pos 
session  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Yet 
the  madmen  of  the  State  which  bears  the  name  of 
that  noble  river  have  planted  batteries  upon  its 
banks,  and  attempt  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
navigation  of  that  great  highway  of  nations.  This 
of  itself  is  an  act  of  war.  It  is  war,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  millions  in  the  mighty  North-west  stand 
ready  to-day  to  maintain  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river,  if,  to  secure  it,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  des 
olate  its  banks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Balize  ;  and  they  will  do  it.  I  am  well  aware  there 
are  brave  hearts  in  these  States,  who  are  putting 
forth  all  their  efforts  to  save  this  Union  from  de 
struction,  and  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  join  with  those  friends  of  our  com 
mon  country  to  avert  from  us  the  fearful  calamity ; 
and  to  accomplish  this,  I  would  do  much  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  might  not  do.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  we  may  recover  from  this  revolution 
without  bringing  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
upon  us  ;  but  if  war  must  come,  I  have  an  abiding 
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faith  that  the  flag  of  our  Union,  the  old  flag,  the  flag 
of  the  Revolution,  will,  in  the  future  as  it  did  in  the 
past,  wave  in  glory  and  triumph  over  the  vanguard 
of  a  victorious  American  army. 

Doolittle,  (Rep.,)  of  Wis- 
Raridom  Debate.        consin,  offered,  as  an  amend 
ment  to  Mr.  Pugli's  amend 
ment,  his  own  resolution,  [see  page  464.] 

Douglas  said  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  vote.  They  were  spending  the  night 
in  talking,  and  preventing  action,  on  valuable 
bills.  It  was  now  10J  o'clock. 

Chandler  referred  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Powell,)  and  asked 
if  a  compromise  was  made,  would  he  go  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  all  the  States. 

Powell  said  that  he  would  enforce  the  laws 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  all  coercion  in  any  of  the  States. 
He  thought  civil  war  would  destroy  all  hopes 
of  peace. 

Chandler  replied,  denouncing  all  compro 
mise  with  traitors.  The  question  was, 
whether  we  have  a  Government  or  not  ?  If 
we  have  no  Government  here,  he  (Chandler) 
would  emigrate  to  some  other  place  where 
they  had  a  Government,  even  to  the  Caman- 
ches.  He  contended  that  the  Union  senti 
ment  would  eventually  triumph  in  the  South, 
and  overthrow  the  very  men  who  now  howl 
against  Union.  The  South  will  gain  no  ben 
efit  from  disunion ;  it  will  only  bring  a  Can 
ada  to  their  own  borders.  He  deprecated 
civil  wrar,  but  anarchy  was  still  worse.  He 
was  willing  to  yield  anything  to  true  Union 
men,  but  nothing  to  traitors. 

Wigfall  replied.  He  said  it  was  strange 
that  men  say  they  mean  nothing  personal, 
and  yet  make-  wholesale  charges  of  theft 
against  a  party.  Unfortunately,  the  North 
did  not  always  send  men  here  who  were 
either  gentlemen  or  Christians.  When  he 
(Wigfall)  called  a  man  a  scoundrel,  he  meant 
What  he  said,  and  held  himself  responsible 
for  it.  He  hoped  the  Senator  (Chandler) 
would  not  turn  himself  over  to  the  Caman- 
ches.  They  suffered  a  great  deal  already  by 
contact  with  the  whites.  [Laughter.]  He 
(Wigfall)  declared  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  never  be  impeded  by  the 
Seceded  States. 


Rice,  (Dem.,)  of  Minnesota,  said  the  people 
of  the  North-west  knew  their  own  rights  too 
well  to  suppose  that  the  navigation  of  the 
grea.t  river  will  ever  be  impeded  by  anything 
except  ice. 

Wigfall — And  low  water.  [Laughter.]  If 
the  Senator  will  put  that  in,  I  will  accept  of 
his  amendment.  He  predicted  that  Mr.  Lin 
coln  would  leave  the  Chicago  Platform,  and 
go  for  peace ;  receive  the  Commissioners  from 
the  Confederated  States,  and,  instead  of  mak 
ing  war,  would  withdraw  the  forces  from  the 
forts.  He  -did  not  think  there  would  be  war 
now. 

Rice  was  sorry  the  discussion  had  taken 
this  form.  He  did  not  believe  the  people  of 
the  North-west  would  vote  one  dollar  for 
coercion. 

Wigfall  continued,  saying  he  believed  that 
nothing  short  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  secession  would  satisfy  the  South. 
As  to  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Confer 
ence,  if  no  other  reason  existed,  if  they  were 
adopted,  all  the  States  which  were  not  gone 
would  immediately  go  out. 

Crittenden  said  he  would  like  to  submit  a 
few  remarks,  but,  as  it  was  so  late,  he  doubt 
ed  if  it  was  best  to  go  on. 

This  random  discussion,  fruitless  as  it  was, 
consumed  the  time  to  midnight,  when ,  on 
motion  of  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  the  Senate 
adjourned  to  Sunday  evening  fet  7  o'clock. 

Sunday  evening  the  crowd  for  admittance 
was  immense.  Vast  numbers  failed  to  gain 
even  standing  room.  Mr.  Crittenden  pro 
ceeded  to  address  the  Sen 
ate,  but  the  noise  in  the 
galleries  was  so  great  as  to 
render  his  speech  inaudible.  Douglas  and 
others  called  the  crowd  a  mob,  and  demand 
ed  that  it  be  driven  from  the  chamber. 
Order  being  somewhat  restored,  Mr.  Critten 
den  proceeded.  A  report,  in  brief,  of  his 
speech,  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  said  the  country  was  in  danger,  and  meas 
ures  had  been  proposed  to  save  it ;  but  we  sit  here 
and  have  done  nothing,  presenting  the  spectacle  to 
the  country  that  we  are  incompetent  to  devise 
measures  for  the  public  safety,  and  acknowledging 
to  the  world  -that  we  can  do  nothing.  He  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva 
nia  for  his  untiring  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
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He  said  one  of  the  great  ques 
tions  of  the  difficulty  was  the 
Territorial  question,  and  refer 
red  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay, which,  he  said,  were 
intended  to  take  the  question  out  of  Congress.  The 
question  now  is,  that  the  South,  having  seen  itself 
excluded  from  the  Territory,  they  think  they  have  as 
much  right  as  other  sections  in  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  But  you  deny  it  them.  Their  blood 
and  their  money  helped  to  acquire  it.  The  question 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  of  vital  interest. 
The  question  is  not  of  party,  but  of  the  union  of  the 
country.  He  referred  to  New  Mexico  as  a  barren 
country,  which  he  thought  could  not  become  a  Slave 
State.  We  are  not  here  to  talk  on  the  disadvantages 
of  Slavery,  but  as  to  constitutional  rights,  and  the 
South  think  they  have  as  much  right  to  carry  it  in 
emigration  as  you  have  to  any  of  your  systems  of 
labor.  Is  that  so  great  a  cause  of  complaint  as  to 
bring  upon  the  country  all  the  great  evils  of  dis 
union?  If  we  cannot  agree,  let  us  divide  the  Ter 
ritory — you  go  on  one  side  arid  we  go  on  the  other. 
We  talk  about  our  fathers,  and  what  did  they  do? 
He  then  referred  to  the  compromise  of  1820,  as  an 
example.  Ho  said  all  that  belonged  to  the  South 
now  was  one  poor  Territory,  and  all  they  asked  was 
to  let  the  South  remain  as  it  is.  You  are  coming 
into  power,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  some  secu 
rity  that  you  will  not  abuse  your  power  in  that 
Territory.  He  believed  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
settle  the  great  mischief  that  is  going  on  is  to  agree 
that  in  this  sterile  Territory  the  state  of  things  shall 
remain  as  it  is.  Till  when?  Forever,  gentlemen, 
say — but  till  this  Territory  shall  have  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  when  it  will  be  admitted  as  a 
State,  and  then  they  will  dispose  of  the  question  as 
they  please.  This  is  all  that  is  asked.  He  said  all, 
because  in  respect  to  fugitives  there  is  no  difficulty. 
That  is  settled  by  the  Constitution.  In  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  he  argued,  as  it  was  ceded 
by  Maryland,  it  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to 
.abolish  Slavery  without  the  consent  of  Maryland. 
He  asked  if  it  was  not  worth  something,  even  if  we 
could  not  bring  back  States,  to  preserve  those  which 
have  not  gone  ;  or  is  an  idea  and  dogma  not  in 
the  Constitution,  but  which  has  its  origin  in  the  pe 
culiar  idea  of  the  people  of  a  certain  section,  to  be 
an  inseparable  barrier  to  measures  of  policy  nec 
essary  to  save  the  country  ?  Propositions  were 
offered  by  him  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  as  a  compromise  from  the  North 
to  the  South,  but  measures  which  he  offered 
as  a  Senator,  were  for  the  equality  of  all.  He 
would  not  offer  a  proposition  unfair  to  either 
section.  He  trusted  in  God ;  neither  his  feeling  nor 
principle  would  allov  him  to  attack  or  permit  any- 
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thing  unfair  to  one  section  or  the 
other.  Yet,  Senators  say,  let  us 
have  no  compromise ;  let  us 
have  blood  first.  But  the  Bible  says,  '  First  be  recon 
ciled  to  thy  brother  before  thou  layest  thy  gift  on  the 
altar.'  Yet  gentlemen  would  not  give  a  straw  for 
reconciliation ;  but  our  business  is  to  preserve  the 
Union.  If  not,  what  would  be  the  consequences? 
Who  knows?  He  did  not.  He  would  advise  that, 
if  injustice  were  done  now,  the  Union  was  worth 
bearing  much  for.  Party  passion  and  excitement 
would  not  last  always,  and  if  one  Congress  do  wrong 
another  may  do  right.  But  this  cry  of  no  com 
promise  was  like  the  old  cry  of  the  Romans,  rce  vie- 
tis — woe  to  the  conquered,  and  now  translated  No 
Compromise.  He  claimed  that  the  Constitution  in 
tended  to  leave  the  people  of  the  States  free  to  act 
as  they  pleased  in  regard  to  their  domestic  institu 
tions,  and  contended  that  the  numerous  petitions  re 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  an  evidence 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  was  right,  and  in 
favor  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  their 
brethren,  aud  that  they  were  not  willing  to  have 
their  children  go  to  war  for  a  trifle  and  a  dogma. 
We  are  one  people  of  the  same  blood,  and  one 
family,  and  must  compromise  family  troubles.  He 
was  for  Union,  and  not  for  secession,  and  would  say 
to  Kentucky,  stand  by  the  Union,  till  necessity 
forces  you  out,  with  constancy  and  fidelity.  This 
was  the  best  Government  in  the  world,  notwith 
standing  the  bad  administration  sometimes,  and  he 
would  have  Kentucky  stand  by  the  Union,  if  rebel 
lion  swept  over  the  whole  land,  like  the  last  soldier 
of  a  brave  band,  till  everything  was  gone,  and  then 
consider  what  next  should  be  done.  This  was  his 
principle  and  his  advice.  He  was  about  to  part 
from  his  friends  here,  and  had  spoken  in  truth  and 
soberness  what  he  believed.  He  had  hoped  some 
thing  would  have  been  done  to  pacify  the  country, 
and  this  resolution  from  the  House,  though  not 
sufficient,  would  still  be  a  ray  of  sunshine.  He  ex 
pressed  great  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
people,  and  appealed  to  the  Senate  to  have  a  vote, 
that  something,  at  least,  may  be  done  which  would 
be  a  step  towards  peace  and  harmony — something 
to  save  the  Union.  He  begged  those  who  declared 
they  would  not  amend  the  Constitution  to  recon 
sider,  and  think  how  the  condition  of  the  country 
would  be  changed." 

Trumbull,  (Rep.,)  of  Illi 
nois,     followed     with     a 
speech  which,  if  it  was  not 
defiant,  was  so  firm  in  its  declarations  as  to 
create  much  sensation  during    its  delivery. 
He  said  it  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  com 
promises  by  talking  of  dogmas  and  usurpa- 
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tion.  He  was  tired  o 
hearing  talk  of  usurpatioi 
and  injustice  in  the  Terri 
tories.  Why«not  make  the  appeal  to  the  men 
\vith  arms  in  their  hands  against  the  Govern 
ment.  Then  he  referred  to  the  trouble  in  the 
Territories  and  the  first  attempt  to  break  up 
the  Union  in  1832;  then  in  1850  another  at 
tempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  Union,  bu1 
after  a  while  peace  was  secured.  Then  ir 
1853  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Senate 
which  reopened  the  agitation.  But  secession 
would  not  have  triumphed  if  there  had  nol 
been  complicity  with  treason  in  the  very 
Cabinet  of  the  Government.  The  President 
received  Commissioners,  who,  under  any 
other  Government,  would  have  been  hung 
for  treason;  and,  not  untill  the  last  moment, 
when  forced  to  take  sides,  and  either  join  the 
Secessionists  and  let  Major  Anderson  perish, 
or  to  meet  the  anger  of  his  countrymen,  did 
the  President  declare  for  the  Union  and 
speak,  though  feebly,  for  the  United  States. 
But  he  had  allowed  the  Secessionists  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  till  they  had  'taken  the  forts 
and  property  of  the  Government  to  a  great 
amount. 

Wigfall  interrupted,  wishing  to  be  inform 
ed  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  would 
pursue  the  same  policy,  or  whether  it  would 
attempt  to  recapture  the  forts  and  property  ? 
Trumbull  replied  that  the  Texas  Senator 
would  find  out*  his  opinion  before  he  got 
through  with  his  speech,  and  he  (Trumbull) 
trusted  that  Wigfall  would  learn  the  opinions 
of  the  new  Administration  on  the  morrow 
from  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Capitol.  He 
added :  "  I  apprehend  the  Senator  will 
learn  to-morrow  that  we  have  a  Government, 
and  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  maintaining 
the  Union."  Mr.  Trumbull  continued,  after 
the  several  interruptions,  referring  to  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
sending  away  the  Army  and  Navy  till  they 
had  no  defences  left.  Secession  would  never 
have  reached  such  a  height  if  we  had  a  Gov 
ernment.  He  spoke  against  the  compro 
mises  which  had  been  offered.  He  was  will 
ing  to  take  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but 
these  were  nothing  like  that.  He  contended 
that  the  effect  of  these  compromises  would 
be  to  declare  Slavery  perpetual  in  New  Mex- 
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ico.     If  they  want    to  do 
anything,  go   back  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and 
stand  to  that,  which  will  restore  peace  to 
the  country.     In  regard  to  the  House  reso 
lutions,  he  said  that  all  agreed  that  Congress 
had  not  the  right  to  interfere  with  Slavery 
in  the  States.     He  would  not  interfere,  but 
he  would  never,  by  his  vote,  make  one  slave  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  great  North-west  would 
never  consent  by  their  act  to  establish  Slav 
ery  anywhere.     He  was  willing,  though  he 
did  not  think  the  Constitution  needed  amend 
ments,    to   vote   for   recommending    to    the 
States  a  proposition  for  calling  a  Convention 
to  consider  amendments.     But  our  Southern 
friends  ask  for  something  to  stand  on.     The 
best  rock  in  the  world  to  stand  on  is  the  old 
Constitution  as  framed  by  our  fathers,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  be  trampled  and  amended. 
States  have  been  arming  themselves,  and  tell 
us  they  will  fight  against  the  Government  if 
we  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws,  which  they 
call  "coercion."     He  could  tell  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  he  was  for  enforcing  the 
laws.     By  this  he  did  not  mean  marching 
an  army  to  coerce  a  State,  but  that  he  want 
ed  to  settle  the  question  if  we  have  a  Gov 
ernment.     He  referred  to  the  fact  that  Vir 
ginia   sent   an   ultimatum,  and  then   armed 
herself  for  the  purpose  of  armed  intervention 
between  the  Government  and  the  States  in 
rebellion,  and  argued  that  under  such  cir 
cumstances  Senators  ought  not   to    present 
3ropositions  here  for  our   acceptance.      He 
contended  that  the  attitude  of  Virginia  was 
an  act  of  menace. 

This  speech,  coming  from  a  Senator  in- 
iinate  in  his  relations  with  the  President, 
was  supposed  to  indicate  the  new  Adminis- 
ration's  policy,  and  therefore  attracted  much 
;onsideration  on  the  floor.  It  is  doubtful, 
lowever,  if  he  spake  for  Mr.  Lincoln  by  au- 
hority.  The  President  was  notably  silent  on 
questions  of  his  future  conduct-,  and  was 
vise  in  his  silence.  If  Mr.  Seward  spoke  for 
inn,  in  proposing,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
eace  Conference  scheme,  the  calling  of  a 
National  Convention,  he  may  have  acted  on 
he  suggestion  of  the  Executive,  though  it 
s  not  probable  that  he  ever  committed  him- 
imself  thus  far;  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  if 
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he  did  indicate  the  course  afterwards  pur 
sued,  did  so  by  no  special  authorization  of 
the  President-elect.  Hie  views,  and  those  ex 
pressed  by  Mr.  Wade,  were  simply  the  Re 
publican  ultimate  of  the  discussions  of  the 
winter. 

The  debate  here  took  a  more  general  turn, 
from  the  speaker  having  referred  to  Mr. 
Baker's  willingness  to  compromise.  It  called 
up  that  Senator  and  Mr.  Trumbull  alter 
nately.  Mr.  Baker's  closing  reply  was  a  most 
able  and  earnest  appeal  for  an  acceptance  of 
any  reasonable  terms  of  settlement,  and  par 
ticularly  of  the  Corwin  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  various  par 
ties,  a  vote  was  had  on  the  Doolittle  amend 
ments  to  Pugh's  amendment,  viz. : — to  sub 
stitute  the  Crittenden 

Final  Struggle  for  ...  ~        ,,         ~. 

propositions  for   the   Cor- 
Compromise. 

win  amendment.  Lost  by 
18  to  28.  The  question  then  recurred  on  the 
substitute,  when  a  running  debate  occurred 
between  Messrs.  Bigler,  Clingman,  Douglas, 
Mason,  Pugb,  Morrill,  Wade,  Wigfall,  Wilson, 
Doolittle,  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  others. 
It  was  peculiarly  sharp  and  personal — as 
suming  more  of  -the  character  of  charge 
and  counter  charge  than  of  a  Senatorial  dis 
cussion.  A  vote  being  had,  at  length,  the 
proposed  substitute  was  rejected — only  three 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Bingbam  then 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend 
ment,  Mr.  Clark's  resolution,  viz.: — that 
the  Constitution  is  good  enough — only  wants 
to  be  obeyed,  &c.  Lost  —13  to  25.  The 
Minority  Report  proposition  of  Messrs.  Sew- 
ard  and  Trumbull  was  then  voted  on  as  an 
amendment.  Lost — 14  to  25. 

The  main  question,  viz.,  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  (House)  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  then  came  upf  and  received  24 
ayes  to  12  nays.  This  vote  the  Speaker  an 
nounced,  when  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  in 
terrupted,  before  the  Speaker  should  declare 
the  result,  to  interpose  the  constitutional 
objecion,  that  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  was 
not  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  constitutional  amend 
ment  was  rejected.  A  discussion  followed, 
and,  as  Mr.  Trumbull  wished  the  question 
tested,  as  a  precedent,  he  appealed  from  the 
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decision  of  the  Chair,  that  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum  complied  with  the  constitutional 
requisition.  The  Senate  sustained  the  Chair, 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  1 — that  single  u  nay"  be 
ing  Wade,  of  Ohio. 

This  vote  secured  the  final  passage,  by  both 
Houses,  of  the  Corwin  Joint  Resolution,  pro 
posing  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Mason  then  called  up 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions, 
in  order  to  get  a  direct 
vote  on  them.  Mr.  Clark's  Resolutions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  offered  as  a 
substitute,  [see  page  184,]  when  Mr.  Bigler 
offered  his  propositions  as  a  substitute  to  the 
substitute.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
question  at  the  moment  Mr.  Mason  called  up 
the  matter.  Mr.  Bigler  now  withdrew  his 
substitute.  The  vote  on  Clark's  Resolutions 
was  14  ayes  to  22  nays.  Other  amendments 
were  then  called  up  and  disposed  of,  when, 
the  main  question  being  ordered  on  the  j.oint 
(Crittenden)  resolutions,  they  were  rejected : 
yeas  19,  nays  20.  The  roll-call  was: 

"  YEAS. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bright,  Critten 
den,  Douglas,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson,  (Tennessee,) 
Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk, 
Pugh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 1!). 

"  NAYS.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Durkee,  Pessenden,  Foote, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Suruner,  Ten 
Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 20. 

An  attempt  to  go  into  Executive  session 
failed,  and  the  Senate,  after  its  night  session 
of  twelve  hours,  took  (at  7  A.  Mj  a  recess 
until  10  A.  M. 

Monday    in    the    House 

was,  as  usual  with  the  last  The  Closing  Scene, 
hours  of  a  session,  very 
noisy,  exciting,  and  uninteresting,  except  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  At  the  hour  of 
twelve  the  Speaker,  William  Pennington,  of 
New  Jerssey,  delivered  his  farewell  address, 
gving  utterance  to  his  sympathy  and  hopes  for 
the  Union.  He  cordially  approved  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty-three ;  while  his 
conviction  was  unchanged,  that  a  National 
Convention,  for  the  redress  of  actual  or  sup 
posed  grievances,  was  the  proper  and  most 
available  remedy.  He  said :  "  As  a  member 
of  the  Union,  I  declare  my  conviction  that  no 
tenable  ground  has  been  assigned  for  a  dis- 
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solution  of  the  ties  which 
The  Closing  Scene,  bind  every  American  citi 
zen  to  his  country ;  and  im 
partial  history  will  so  decide.  My  confidence 
in  the  American  people  is  such  that  I  believe 
no  just  complaint  can  long  exist  without  a 
redress  at  their  hands.  There  is  always  a 
remedy  in  the  Union.  With  this  view,  I  still 
declare  my  willingness  to  join  in  measures 
of  compromise.  I  would  do  so  because  of 
the  ancient  ties  that  have  bound  us  together, 
under  institutions  framed  by  our  fathers,  and 
under  a  Constitution  signed  by  the  immortal 
Washington.  I  would  do  so  for  the  national 
honor  committed  to  the  experiment  of  free  in 
stitutions.  I  would  do  so  for  the  love  I  bear 
my  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  our  beloved 
land,  and  especially  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
noble  band  of  patriots  in  the  Border  States, 
who,  in  the,  midst  of  great  opposition,  have 
stood  as  firm  as  rocks  in  the  wild  ocean,  for 
the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union."  The 
close  of  his  address  was  a. benediction  on  the 
country  and  on  the  members  of  the  House, 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  .so 
agreeably  associated.  He  concluded  by  an 
nouncing  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  was  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  Senate  proceedings  of  Monday  morn 
ing  were  interesting  and  brief.  At  the  hour 
of  noon  the  Vice-President  called  the  Senate 
to  order  and  addressed  them : 

''  SENATORS — 111  taking  final  leave  of  this  position, 
I  shall  ask  a  few  moments  in  which  to  tender  to  you 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  resolution 
declaring  your  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  discharged  my  duties,  and  to  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  uniform  courtesy  which,  as  the  presid 
ing  officer,  I  have  received  from  the  members  of  this 
body.  If  I  have  committed  errors  your  generous 
forbQarance  refused  to  rebuke  them,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  service  I  have  never  appealed 
in  vain  to  your  justice  or  charity. 

"  The  memory  of  these  acts  will  ever  be  cherished 
among  the  most  grateful  recollections  of  my  life  ; 
and  for  my  successor  I  can  express  no  better  wish 
than  that  he  may  enjoy  the  relations  of  mutual  con 
fidence  which  so  happily  have  marked  our  inter 
course.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  officers 
of  the  Senate,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many 
kind  offices,  accept  my  gratitude  and  cordial  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  and  welfare." 


Mr.  Hamlin  then  stepped 
forward  and  said :  The  Closing  scene. 

"  SENATORS — The  experience 

of  several  years  in  this  body  has  taught  me  some 
thing  of  the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer,  and 
with  a  stern,  inflexible  purpose  to  discharge  these 
duties  faithfully,  relying  upon  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  Senators,  and  invoking  the  aid  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  am  now  ready  to  take  the 
oath  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  official  duties  assigned 
me  by  the  confidence  of  a  generous  people." 

Mr.  Hamlin  then  took  the  oath,  as  follows : 

"  I,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  do  solemnly  swear  to  sup 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Breckenridge  said  :  u  Having  now  ar 
rived  at  the  termination  of  this  Congress,  I 
now  declare  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
day." 

Mr.  Hamlin  took  the  chair,  and  the  proc 
lamation  for  an  extra  session  was  read. 

Thus  closed  the  second  session  of  the 
XXXVIth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  it  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  ever 
held,  history  will  not  fail  to  affirm.  The 
fate  of  a  nation  hung  upon  its  words — the 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  destiny  of  a  peo 
ple  depended  upon  its  enactments.  That  it 
spoke  and  legislated  wisely  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  determine. 

In  reviewing  its  proceedings,  we  are  first 
impressed  with  the  radical  nature  of  the  dif 
ferences  both  of  opinion  and  polity  which 
prevailed,  to  a  great  degree,  among  members. 
Thev  were  not  differences  of  kind,  but  of  ab 
solute  antagonisms — such  as  never  could  and 
never  will  eAst  in  harmony.  One  party 
claimed,  on  principles  of  right,  a  positive  rec 
ognition  of  Slavery,  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Free 
States;  another  party  pronounced  that  as 
sumed  right  to  be  unfounded  in  law,  in 
equity,  or  in  humanity,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  conceded  under  any  pretext.  A  conserva 
tive  few  stood  between  these  antagonisms, 
holding  to  the  hands  of  each,  in  the  endeavor 
to  lock  them  in  the  fraternal  embrace.  But, 
though  their  mediation  was  passively  ac 
cepted,  hearts  and  opinions  were  unchanged 

so  deep-rooted  and  ineradicable  were  their 

differences  ;  and  the  country  looked  upon  the 
votes  given  for  "  compromise"  as  the  merest 
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form,  in  which  personal  re- 
The  Closing  Scene.  garcj  played  a  more  con 
spicuous  part  than  any  de 
sire,  on  the  side  of  Northern  men,  for  conces 
sion  to  Southern  demands,  even  in  a  moder 
ate  degree. 

The  new  Administration  came  into  power 
totally  uncommitted.  It  had  offered  no  com 
promise — made  no  threat.  The  pledges  of 
leading  men  it  was  not  bound  to  redeem, 
while,  in  his  choice  of  a  Cabinet,  the  Presi 
dent  had  indicated  no  definitive  policy. 


With  a  country  to  save, 

the  first  Republican  Ad-  The  Closing  Scene, 
ministration  sailed  out 
upon  a  sea  of  troubles  dark  and  stormy 
enough  to  dismay  the  most  intrepid  soul. 
Will  the  Ship  of  State  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm  ?  was  the  anxious  thought  of  every 
citizen  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  com 
prehend  the  appalling  disaster  which  stared 
the  country  in  the  face — the  wreck  of  the 
American  Republic — the  explosion  of  the 
great  Republican  experiment  I 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
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THE  Special  Committee  of  Five  on  the 
President's  Message  of  February  8th — con 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Howard,  (Rep..)  of  Michi 
gan,  Dawes,  (Rep.,)  of  Massachusetts,  Rey 
nolds,  (Rep.,)  of  New  York,  Cochrane,  (Dem.,) 
of  New  York,  and  Branch,  (Dem.,)  of  North 
Carolina — reported,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
subjects  committed  to  their  discretional  in 
vestigation.  Their  report  'on  the  condition  of 
the  Navy  has  been  given  [see  p.  440,  et  sequitur.  ] 
February  27th,  the  Committee  submitted  a 
majority  report,  covering  the  entire  question 
of  the  President's  correspondence  with  the 
South  Carolina  Commissioners,  and  the  com 
plicity  with  treason  chargeable  to  certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  report  is  an 
important  document,  giving  the  version  to 
acts  of  an  Executive  character  which  was  sus 
tained  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  facts,  whose  authen 
ticity  will  bear  but  one  statement.  The  Mi 
nority  Report,  made  by  Mr.  Cochrane — hav 
ing  also  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Branch — 
defended  the  Executive  from  censure,  and 
pronounced  his  course  one  of  wisdom  and 


caution,  which  the  future  would  approve. 
We  give  place  to  these  documents — forming, 
as  they  do,  historical  ranges,  by  which  to 
direct  the  student  of  events  into  correct  and 
acknowledged  channels. 

"  Accompanying  the  message 

of  the  President  referred  to  this  The  Majority  Report. 
Committee,  is  a  copy  of  certain 
correspondence  had  between  the  President  and 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  J.  H.  Adams,  and  J.  L.  Orr, 
claiming  to  be  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina,  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery 
of  the  forts,  magazines,  light-houses,  and  other  real 
estate,  with  their  appurtenances,  within  the  limits 
of  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  a  division  of  all  other  property 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  agent 
of  the  Confederated  States,  of  which  South  Carolina 
was  recently  a  member ;  and  generally  to  negotiate 
as  to  all  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper  to 
be  made  and  adopted  in  the  existing  relations  of  the 
parties,  and  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  Commonwealth  (of  South  Carolina)  and 
the  Government  at  Washington. 

"  A  further  message  of  the  President,  under  date  of 
February  8th,  1861,  and  referred  to  the  Committee, 
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communicates  a  copy  of  certain 

The  Majority  Report,  correspondence,  growing  out 
of  another  special  mission  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  for  its  object  a  demand  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery 
of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Caro 
lina. 

"  The  correspondence  above  referred  to  is  submit 
ted  bythe  President  without  comment,  or  any  sugges 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  any  action  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  it,  or  to  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  refers.  If  important  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  all,  it  seems  certainly  to  be  of  a  character 
demanding  grave  consideration ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  placed  before  us  by  the  President  implies 
that,  in  his  opinion,  at  least,  it  involved  considerations 
which  might  properly  engage  the  attention  of  the  leg 
islative  branch  of  the  Government,  in  connection  with 
the  various  other  matters  forced  upon  it  by  the  ne 
cessities  of  the  times.  The  Committee  has,  there 
fore,  thought  it  expedient  and  proper  to  direct 
attention  to  these  special  embassies,  their  object, 
the  action  of  the  President  thereon,  and,  incident 
ally,  to  the  character  of  the  correspondence. 

"  The  first  communication  to  the  President,  by 
Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams,  and  Orr,  under  date  of 
December  28th,  1860,  communicates  an  official  copy 
of  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  adopted  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  by 
virtue  of  which  that  State  assumes  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Federal  Union,  and  taken  the  position  of 
an  entirely  independent  nation.  That  such  an  atti 
tude  was  assumed  by  South  Carolina,  in  attempting 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  only  obvious  from  the  history  of  cur 
rent  events,  but  it  was  most  distinctly  asserted  by 
her  '  Commissioners,'  in  their  communication  to  the 
President.  The  movement  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  after  their  arrival  in 
Washington,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  ob 
stacle,  on  their  part,  to  the  opening  of  any  discussion 
touching  the  object  of  their  mission,  until  the  cir 
cumstances  attending  that  movement  should  be  ex 
plained  'in  a  manner  which  would  relieve  them  of  all 
doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  contemplated 
negotiations  should  be  conducted.  They,  however, 
urge  upon  the  President  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  upon  the  allegation  that  they  are  a 
standing  menace,  which  rendered  negotiations  impos 
sible,  and  which,  as  they  express  it,  '  threaten  speed 
ily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions  which  ought 
to  be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment.'  This 
communication  was  received  by  the  President,  and 


made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
and  elaborate  reply.  Consider-  The  Majority  Report, 
ing  the  position  assumed  by  the 
President  in  his  Annual  Message,  in  respect  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  the 
total  absence  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  any  such  attempt,  the 
Committee  cannot  but  regard  the  mission  itself,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by 
the  President,  as  among  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  the  extraordinary  times  in  which  we  live.  In  his 
Annual  Message,  communicated  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session,  the  position  is 
most  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  President,  that  no 
State  has  the  constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Execu 
tive  Department  of  the  Government,  to  give  the 
slightest  countenance  or  encouragement  to  any  such 
attempt.  In  this  opinion  we  fully  concur,  and  believing 
it  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  we  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  upon  what  principle  the 
President,  representing  the  dignity  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  has  assumed  to  enter 
tain*  or  hold  any  official  communication  of  the 
character  disclosed  with  the  representatives  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  For  it  seems  to  us 
obvious  enough,  that  upon  the  principles  enunci 
ated  in  the  Annual  Message,  the  gentlemen  compos 
ing  this  Commission,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  a 
disloyal  State,  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  effort  to  subvert 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and,  being  so 
regarded,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
any  individuals,  however  eminent  and  respectable, 
known  or  suspected  of  complicity  in  any  movement 
of  a  treasonable  character.  We  are  not  able  to 
imagine  any  circumstances  under  which  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in  enter 
taining  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  in  her  present  attitude  to  the 
General  Government,  except  upon  the  assumption 
that  by  the  action  of  her  authorities  she  had  stfc- 
ceedetl  in  acquiring  the  position  of  an  independent 
power,  owing  no  duty  whatever  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"  As  before  'stated,  it  is  claimed  by  her,  and  in  her 
behalf,  that  she  now  occupies  such  a  position,  and 
her  agents  are  se-nt  hither  upon  that  assumption, 
charged  with  most  extraordinary  and  insolent  de 
mands  upon  the  President.  The  reception,  by  the 
President,  of  such  a  communication  under  such  cir 
cumstances,  and  awarding  the  dignity  of  an  official 
reply,  involves,  to  some  extent,  the  recognition  of 
the  assumed  position  of  the  rebellious  State,  and 
impliedly  admits  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  the 
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revolutionary  movements  against 
Tho  Majority  Peport.  the  Federal  Government  have 

acquired  a  political  position 
which  entitles  them  to  some  other  consideration 
than  is  most  commonly  due  to  those  who  invite  a 
collision  with  established  authority.  It  is  this  atti 
tude  of  the  President  that  the  Committee  partic 
ularly  desire  to  express  dissent  from,  and  to  affirm 
most  emphatically  the  doctrine  that  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  exists,  its  Constitution  and 
laws  operate  with  full  vigor  upon  the  people  of 
every  State,  and  that  no  action  of  State  authority 
of  less  degree  than  successful  revolution  can  justify 
»ny  department  of  the  Government  in  treating  any 
persons  engaged  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  all  Fed 
eral  obligations  other  than  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

"  Even  if,  from  any  considerations  growing  out  of 
the  structure  of  our  Government,  or  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  secession  movement  in  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  anxiety  to  prevent  the  shed 
ding  of  blood,  and  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  civil  war, 
great  forbearance  in  the  actual  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  political  offenders  may  be  pardoned, 
and  perhaps  justified,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give 
our  assent  to  any  action  of  the  Executive  Depart 
ment,  which,  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  im 
plication,  may  seem  to  place  the  responsible  actors 
and  abettors  of  secession  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  traitors  to  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  this  position  is  es 
sential  to  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  without  which  it  neither  can  have  nor  deserve 
obedience  at  home  or  respect  abroad.  It  may, 
perhaps,  for  a  time,  be  tolerated  that  offenders 
against  the  laws  may  be  permitted  to  go  '  unwhipt 
.of  justice.'  The  forcible  seizure  of  public  property 
by  rebellious  citizens  may  temporarily  be  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished,  for  reasons  which  may  appear 
satisfactory  to  those  charged, with  executive  duty  ; 
but  this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  of  long  con 
tinuance.  Either  the  Government  must  vindicate 
its  power,  or  it  will  itself  become  powerle-ss.  If  any 
portion,  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  may  at  their 
pleasure  repudiate  all  Federal  authority,  defy  and 
disorganize  the  Government,  seize  its  property,  and 
insult  its  flag,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  pun 
ishment  for  treason,  either  by  civil  or  military  au 
thority,  we  may  well  admit  that  there  is  no  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  worthy  of  preservation. 
And  if,  after  the  people  of  the  State,  without  ad 
equate  cause,  have  announced  their  purpose  of  re 
pudiating  all  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Union,  they 
are  without  question  to  be  entertained  by  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  in  diplomatic  iiiter- 
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course  in  respect  to  the  aban 
donment  of  its  own  forts,  arse-     Tho  Majority  Report, 
nals,  and  other  public  buildings 
upon  threats  of  forcible  expulsion,  if  the  demands 
upon  it  are  not  at  once  acceded  to,  we  may  well 
pause  and  consider  to  what  depths  of  degradation 
and  •humiliation  the  American  Government  is  ap 
proaching,  if  the  lowest  depth  has  not  already  been 
reached. 

"  The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here 
whether  it  is  wise  or  politic  at  the  present  time  to 
employ  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards  to  punish  of 
fenders  against  its  laws.  In  times  of  extensive  civil 
commotion  and  discontent,  prudence  may  dictate 
great  caution  and  forbearance  in  the.  exercise  of  ac 
knowledged  powers;  and  when  whole  communities 
assume  the  attitude  of  revolution  against  established 
Government,  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  it  may 
be  wise  to  listen  to  their  complaints  with  attention, 
and  not,  by  any  unnecessary  rigor  against  palpable 
violations  of  law,  provoke  passions  already  unduly 
and  unreasonably  excited.  But  when  growing  dis 
content  assumes  the  position  of  actual  hostility  ; 
when,  instead  of  seeking  redress  under  existing 
forms,  resort  is  had  \o  force,  and  the  purpose  is 
boldly  avowed  by  overturning  the  Government  to 
which  their  allegiance  is  due,  we  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  which  permits  treason  to  per 
form  its  work  without  hindrance  or  molestation — 
above  all  we  cannot  sanction  a  policy  in  the  Ex 
ecutive  Department  of  this  Government  which  pro 
fesses  a  purpose  of  executing  its  laws  and  protect 
ing  its  property  from  unlawful  violence,  and  yet  re 
mains  inactive  when  revolution  is  actually  impend 
ing,  and  entertains  friendly  intercourse  with  em-* 
bassies  instigated  by  and  growing  out  of  the  highest 
type  of  treason  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"  The  President  acknowledges  the  obligation  of 
his  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
enforce  the  laws  made  in  obedience  to  its  require 
ments,  denies  the  right  of  secession,  and  yet  in  the 
correspondence  before  us  we  have  the  evidence 
that  with  full  knowledge  that  the*  authority  of  the 
Government  has  been  set  at  defiance,  its  dignity  in 
sulted,  and  its  flag  dishonored,  he  yet  negotiates 
with  treason  and  commits  the  Government  to  a  par 
tial  recognition  of  the  revolutionary  movement  for 
its  destruction.  If  for  any  considerations  of  policy 
he  may  be  justified  in  suspending  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  we  know  of  no  reason  that  can  justify  a 
course  of  action  which  ignores  the  theory  upon 
which  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Government 
rests.  If  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  protect  itself  from  domestic  violence  may 
not  prudently  be  acted  upon  under  any  apprehen- 
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sion  that  any  exercise  of  au- 
The  Majority  Report,  thority  may  irritate  and  exas 
perate  those  already  in  open 
rebellion,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  such  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  are  still  loyal  to 
the  Constitution  to  feel  assured  that  the  desire  to 
shield  traitors  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts 
may  not  "result  in  the  utter  demoralization  of  all 
Federal  authority  and  dignity. 

"  If  we  recur  to  the  contents  of  the  correspondence 
to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  but  little  to 
commend  it  to  favorable  consideration.  The  com 
munication  by  the  '  Commissioners'  pf  South  Caro 
lina  to  the  President  conveys,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  an  imputation  of  bad  faith  upon  the  President, 
and  of  necessity  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter 
by  Major  Anderson  and  his  command.  It  is  clearly 
intimated  that  some  agreement  previously  made  by 
the  President  respecting  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  had  been  violated.  From 
this  charge  the  President  has  undertaken  to  defend 
himself,  and  to  furnish  excuses  for  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  its  own 
fortresses  and  the  disposition  of  its  own  troops.  The 
fact  that  the  State  of  South 'Carolina  intended  to 
rebel  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  well  understood  long  before  her  ordinance 
of  secession  was  actually  adopted.  The  probable 
consequences  of  such  action,  it  was  also  well 
known,  would  be  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
magazines,  and  other  public  property  within  her 
limits.  Under  such  circumstances,  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  clearer  than  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
provide  in  due  time  an  adequate  force  for  the  pro 
tection  of  all  the  public  property  in  danger  of  as 
sault.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  such  a  course, 
the  President  seems  to  have  been  in  communication 
with  those  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  a  sort  of  under 
standing  appears  to  have  been  had  early  in  De 
cember,  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  reinforce  the 
command  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  forts  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

"  On  the  9th  of  December,  1860,  the  Representa 
tives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
furnished,  the  President  with  a  written  statement 
under  their  signatures,  expressing  their  strong  con 
viction  that  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston 
would  not  be  attacked  or  molested  previously  to  the 
action  of  the  Convention  of  that  State,  then  about  to 
assemble,  and  they  hoped  and  believed  not  until  an 
offer  had  been  made,  through  an  accredited  repre 
sentative,  to  negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  all  matters  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 


Government — 'provided,  that  no 

reinforcements  shall  be  sent  to       Tlie  Majority  Report 

these  forts,  and  their  relative 

military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present.' 

"  At  the  time  this  paper  was  presented  the  Presi 
dent  objected  to  the  word  'provided,'  as  it  might,  as 
he  expressed  it,  be  construed  into  an  agreement  on 
his  part  which  he  '  never  would  make.'  It  was,  he 
thinks,  obvious  there  could  be  no  such  agreement 
made,  and  he  says  it  was  regarded  in  effect  as  the 
promise  of  highly  honorable  gentlemen  to  exert 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  expressed.  The  pur 
pose  of  the  President  was  well  known  not  to  re 
inforce  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  until  they  had 
been  actually  attacked,  or  until  he  had  certain  evi 
dence  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  ;  and  we 
are  informed  by  his  communication  before  us,  that 
in  respect  to  these  forts  he  acted  in  the  same  man 
ner  that  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  entered  into 
a  formal  agreement  with  parties  capable  of  con 
tracting.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  ma 
terial  whether,  in  a  strict  technical  sense,  there  was 
or  was  not  an  agreement  to  the  effect  indicated  in 
the  paper  lodged  with  him  by  the  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  at  that  time  it  was  regarded  as 
certain  South  Carolina  would  attempt  to  secedo 
from  the  Union,  and  intended  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  forts,  either  by  force  or  negotiation.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  purposes,  the  President  de 
termined  to  send  the  officer  in  command  no  rein 
forcements,  and  he  has  acted  in  this  respect  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  made 
a  formal  agreement  to  that  effect. 

"  In  this  disclosure  the  Committee  is  not  able  to 
resist  the  inference  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  there  were  relations  of  an  ex 
tremely  friendly  character  between  those  who  con 
templated  rebellion,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
suppress  it.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  most  ex 
traordinary  fact  that  parties  notoriously  contem 
plating  the  disruption  of  the  Government,  should 
beforehand  stipulate  with  its  executive  authority  in 
respect  to  the  most  convenient  and  least  dangerous 
mode  for  making  the  rebellion  successful.  While 
the  President  has  avowed  his  determination  to  exe 
cute  the  laws,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded 
treason  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con 
templated  and  existing  as  among  the  crimes  con 
demned  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  deserving 
punishment. 

"  That  crime,  the  highest  known  to  the  laws  of  the 
world,  appears  in  our  history  to  have  assumed  a 
milder  form,  to  be  treated  with  marked  tenderness 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Government  against  which 
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the  crime  is  perpetrated.  We 

The  Majority  Report,  do  not  think  the  history  of  any 
Government  furnishes  in  this 
respect  any  parallel  to  the  policy  of  our  own,  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  Government,  hoivever  pow 
erful,  can  long  survive  the  inauguration  of,  and  persist- 
enc-'  in,  such  a  policy.  We,  therefore,  regard  it  our 
duty  to  condemn,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the 
course  pursued  by  the  President  in  recognizing  or  sub 
stantially  holding  diplomatic  communication  with  the 
rebellious  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
The  dignity  of  the  Government  required  at  least  that 
the  President  should  at  once,  and  with  firmness,  de 
cline  all  negotiations  with  a  State  in  the  attitude  of 
rebellion,  if  the  obligations  of  his  oath  did  not  re 
quire  him  to  hand  over  such  of  the  rebels  as  came 
within  his  power  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
forms  of  law. 

"  Even  while  these  negotiations  were  going  on, 
the  President  received  information  that  the  authori 
ties  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  seized,  by 
force,"  Castle  Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  and  the  Custom-house  and  Post- 
office,  in  the  City  of  Charleston.  Although  the  cor 
respondence  before  us  does  not  disclose  the  facts, 
the  history  of  the  times  furnishes  us  with  the  results 
of  this  '  peace  policy.'  In  several  other  States  of 
the  Union  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  defied  and  insulted,  its  flag 
dishonored,  and  its  property  unlawfully  seized.  Xo 
effort  has  been  made  to  defend  or  recover  it,  and 
now  a  Revolutionary  Government,  embracing  six  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  (in  all  of  which  acts  of  vio 
lence  against  the  property  of  the  United  States  have 
been  committed,)  is  set  up  in  defiance  of,  and  in  hos 
tility  to,  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  Revolutionary  Government  must  either  be 
recognized  or  repudiated.  Its  independence  must 
be  acknowledged,  or  the  persons  engaged  in  the  ef 
fort  to  establish  it  must  be  treated  as  rebels  and 
traitors  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
acknowledge  the  right  of  secession,  or  recognize  the 
revolutionary  acts  growing  out  of  it,  is  a  surrender 
of-the  authority,  power,  and  dignity  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  a  substantial  agree 
ment  to  its  destruction.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  consent  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Federal  Union  without  an  effort  to  save  it,  even 
if  that  e.ffbrt  involves  a  resort  to  all  the  powers 
which  the  Government  is  able  to  command.  That  it 
can  be  preserved  by  peaceful  negotiations  and  com 
promise  does  not  seem  probable  ;  for  in  certain 
quarters  all  propositions  of  that  character  are  most 
distinctly  repudiated.  The  demand  is  made  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  surrender  its 


authority,   or    maintain    it    by 
force  of  arms.   We  can  imagine     The  Majority  Report 
but  one  answer  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  such  a  demand,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
th'e    more   disastrous  may  be  the  consequences  to 
those  who  resist,   as  well  as  those  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  the  authority  of  the  most 
beneficent  Government  established  since  the  foun 
dation  of  the  world. 

"  The  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  mission 
of  Colonel  Hayne,  '  Special, Envoy,'  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  communicated  with  the  Message 
of  the  8th  of  February,  18G1,  is  also  before  us.  The 
object  of  the  mission,  as  already  stated,  was  to  de 
mand  of  the  President  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  accompanied  with  a  threat  that  if 
the  demand  was  refused  it  would  be  taken  by  force 
of  arms.  The  views  we  express  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  the  first  mission  applies  with 
equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to_  that  represented  by 
Colonel  Hayne,  as  Special  Envoy.  If  it  were  possi 
ble,  the  character  of  the  second  mission  is  even 
more  insulting  and  offensive  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  than  the  first.  In  both  instances 
the  President  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him,  but,  in  our  judgment,  this  fa^pt  does 
not  remove  the  objections  urged  against  the  propri 
ety  of  receiving  or  entertaining  communications  with 
any  '  Commissioners'  or  '  Envoys'  from  States  in  the 
condition  of  actual  rebellion  against  the  Govern 
ment,  who  come  not  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  of 
fences,  but  with  demands  which  cannot,  without 
disgrace  and  humiliation,  be  for  one  moment  enter 
tained. 

"  Whatever  consequences  may  follow  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  its  peaceful  destruc 
tion.  So  long  as  it  has  the  power  of  self-preserva 
tion,  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  between  its 
exercise,  at  whatever  hazard,  and  a  cowardly  sur 
render,  without  a  blow  struck,  upon  the  demand  of 
rebels  and  traitors. 

"  Your  Committee  insist  upon  maintaining  the 
dignity  aud  exercising  the  powers  of  the  Govern 
ment  against  any  who  deliberately  set  about  its  de 
struction,  or  invite  collision  with  its  power  or  its 
laws. 

"In  conclusion,  tjie  Committee  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  President 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  negotiate  with  the  represent 
atives  of  the  suite  of  youth  Carolina  for  the  :-urreuder  of  auy 
public  property  within  tre  limits  of  that  State^and  that  it  is 
inexpedient  for  Congress  to  take  any  further  action  in  rela 
tion  thereto. ' " 
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The    Minority    Report, 

The  Majority  Rej  ort.  made  by  John  Cochrane, 
took  the  ground  that,  by 
reference  to  the  public  messages  of  the  Presi 
dent,  so  far  from  bis  having  admitted  the  Com 
missioners  from  any  Seceded  State  to  diplo 
matic  intercourse,  he  explicitly  refused  to  do 
so,  and  rigidly  guarded  against  their  assump 
tion.  He  never  received  them  otherwise  than 
as  distinguished  citizens,  and  the  only  reason 
of  the  question  being  presented  to  Congress, 
as  appears  from  the  report,  was  this  refusal  of 
the  President,  and  the  reference  of  the  whole 
question  to  that  body.  The  correspondence 
shows  that  the  Commissioners  stated,  in  refer 
ence  to  this  attitude  of  the  President,  that 
"  they  felt  no  special  solicitude  as  to  the 
character  in  which  the  President  might  recog 
nize  them." 

The  report  said  -that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  published  correspondence,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  detect  the  most  trifling  devia 
tion  from  the  evident  annunciation  by  the 
President  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  at  its 
opening,  of  his  intention  to  defend  the  Union 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Government, 
and  to  conserve  its  rights  with  all  constitu 
tional  vigor.  The  ardent  aspirations  of  an 
uncalculating  zeal  have  denounced  as  timidity 
these  dictates  of  sobriety.  Repulsive  impetu 
osity  has  derided  them,  and  the  ungenerous 
impulses  of  political  hostility  have  visited 
upon  them  the  invectives  of  acrimonious  con 
troversy.  But,  the  sober  sense  of  the  public 
will  inevitably  prevail  over  these  factitious 
stimulants  of  faction  and  discord,  and  ulti 
mately  will  be  recognized  and  acknowledged 
the  prescience  which  palliates  the  shock  of 
disunion  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  which 
preserves  from  desolation  by  barricading  the 
paths  of  blood,  and  woos  the  occasion  for 
conciliation,  compromise,  and  adjustment,  by 
the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace. 

The  Committee,  February  28th,  submitted 
its  report,  covering  the  resolution,  its  causes, 
its  claims,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  it.  It  was  a  paper  showing 
much  ability  in  its  production,  although  i1 
but  iterated  what  had  become  familiar  to 
every  intelligent  mind.  As  a  resume  of  the 
entire  question  of  secession,  it  will  be  referrec 
to  by  the  political  inquirer  and  student  qf 


government  with  interest.      We  give  it  al 
most  entire  : 

*  *  "  It  now  remains  to  con 
sider  briefly  the  remaining  snb-  The  Majority  Report 
ects  intrusted  to  your  Commit- 
,ee.  The  Committee  have  been  in  session  nearly  every 
day  since  they  were  appointed.  Among  the  great 
ariety  of  subjects  before  them,  they  have  diligently 
onsidered  a  large  number  of  petitions  and  memo- 
•ials  on  the  subject  of  conciliation  and  compromise; 
nd  while  they  earnestly  desire  that  peace  and  har- 
iiony  may  be  restored  to  our  distracted  country  on 
;he  baste  of  justice  and  equality  to  all  sections,  .with 
a  full  recognition  of  all  constitutional  rights  and  ob- 
igations,  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  and  so  well-considered  propositions  already 
oefore  the  House,  they  have  deemed  it  inexpedient 
to  make  any  recommendations  on  the  subject,  and 
they  report  back  all  papers  relating  to  the  same. 

"  Under  the  instructions  of  the  House,  the  Com 
mittee  were  to  make  inquiry  and  report  as  to  the 
seizure  of  certain  forts  and  arsenals,  revenue-cutters, 
tnd  other  property  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  rapid  development  of  acts  of  lawless  vio 
lence  in  a  portion  of  the  Confederacy — the  notoriety 
and  undisputed  character  of  the  facts — have  perhaps 
rendered  exact  and  official  inquiry  less  important 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  All  the  Com 
mittee  deemed  necessary  has  been  obtained  in  the 
forms  of  communications  from  the  '  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  are  herewith 
communicated,  on  these  sujects.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  necessity  of  proof  of  their  existence  has 
diminished,  the  consideration  of  their  magnitude 
and  importance  has  been  rendered  difficult  and  more 
imperative.  The  state  of  things,  whether  we  call  it 
secession,  rebellion,  or  revolution,  considered  in  its 
magnitude  and  character,  presents  a  question  unsur 
passed  in  importance  by  any  ever  presented  to  this 
or  any  other  Government.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  existence  to  the  Government,  and  involves  not 
only  the  happiness  of  the  31,000,000  of  our  present 
population,  but  of  more  than  ten  times  that  number 
of  their  unborn  descendants,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  free  government  throughout  tho 
world. 

"  It  is  time  for  the  American  Congress  to  consider 
what  the  civilization  of^he  world,  the  hopes  of  man 
kind,  and  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  hovering  over  us, 
expect  us  to  do.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  ever  developed  in  the  history  of  our  country 
is  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  power  of  the 
ratio  rf  the  increase  of  our  population.  For  seventy 
years  it  has  scarcely  changed,  and  is  as  strong  to 
day,  on  a  basis  of  30,000,000,  as  it  was  when  we  had 
but  5,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  doubles  our  popu- 
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lation  once  in  twenty-five  years. 
The  Majority  Retort.  Could  \ve  conceive  it  possible 

for  this  same  ratio  to  continue 
for  twice  seventy  years  more,  the  year  A.  D.  2,000 
would  find  within  our  present  bounds  1,600,000,000 
of  people.  The  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
condition  of  this  vast  multitude,  and  whether  the 
spirit  of  anarchy,  lawlessness,  and  violence,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  other, 
shall  prevent,  under  the  inevitable  laws  of  popu 
lation,  their  existence  at  all,  and  turn  this  heritage 
into  a  barren  waste,  may  well  lead  us  to  pause 
and  consider,  and,  when  we  have  discovered  our 
duty,  apply  ourselves  to  its  discharge  with  in 
creasing  fidelity  and  with  unflinching  firmness.  Hith 
erto  our  progress  is  without,  a  parallel.  And  what 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  if  it  shall  crum 
ble  into  dust  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  hour,  not 
only  unchecked,  but  permitted  and  even  aided  by  the 
rashness  on  the  one  hand,. or  imbecility  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  exercise  brief  authority  in  its  different 
departments,  the  memorials  of  its  greatness  and 
beneficence,  its  glory  and  renown,  of  the  hopes  arid 
fears  that  have  hitherto  clustered,  around  it,  and  tl^e 
disinterested  patriotism  and  sterling  virtues  are  at 
least  secure.  So  much  is  safe.  When  genial  influ 
ence  will  ever  continue  to  be  felt,  and  bless  our 
race,  time  shall  end.  What,  then,  is  secession  ?  This 
question  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  at  every 
step.  Either  in  its  legal  or  constitutional  aspect,  or 
in  its  revolutionary  character,  or  in  the  fearful  con 
sequences  of  its  unchecked  progress,  it  meets  us  at 
every  step,  it  shapes  all  palicy,  it  imposes  new  and 
imperative  duties ;  and  since  it  threatens  the  exist 
ence  of  the  Government  itself,  its  treatment  should 
command  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  nation. 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  a  nation. 
The  power  to  defend  its  implements  of  self-preser 
vation  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  all  its  powers.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  nation  without  the  power  to 
build  and  defend  forts,  aiid  all  implements  of  war 
within  its  own  jurisdiction.  And  yet  secession 
claims  to  have  seized,  within  sixty  days,  fourteen 
forts,  costing  $5,580,S5S,  and  mounting  1,124  guns. 
These  forts  are  not  only  held  against  the  United 
States,  but  two  others  are  closely  besieged,  and  as 
sault  is  every  day  threatened.  The  arsenals,  the 
arms,  the  revenue-cutters,  the  custom-houses,  the 
.post-offices,  the  mints,  the  money,  and  even  the 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  are  seized  and  held 
with  impunity.  The  operations  of  commerce  are 
impeded.  Seven  States  claim  to  have  released 
themselves  from  all  constitutional  obligations,  to 
have  disrupted  the  Government,  and  formed  a  new 
and  independent  Confederacy  in  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States — all  in  the  name  of  secession;  and  yet  we 


are  told  secession  is  not  only 

a  peaceful,  but  a  constitutional     The  Majority  Report, 
remedy.    As  if  the  Constitution 
had  provided  for  its  own  destruction  by  an  inconsid 
erable  fraction  of  the  power  that  made  it. 

"  To  show  the  utter  baselessness  of  this  claim  as 
a  constitutional  remedy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con 
sider  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  any  one  of 
the  States  can  by  no  possibility  rise  higher  as  a 
sovereign  act  of  the  State  than  a  State  Constitution 
adopted  by  an  organic  Convention.  If  we  concede 
all  possible  regularity  and  formality  in  the  Con 
vention,  and  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  State  to 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  it  is  still  no  higher  than 
the  organic  law  of  the  State— just  high  enough,  in 
fact,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Article  6,  sec.  I,  of  the  Constitution 
declares: 

"'This  Constitution, And  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
ma-le,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  auth' rity  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  t.he  land,  and  the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  onstitntiou  [Ordicaiice  of  Secession]  <>r  laws^of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  The  Committee  content  themselves  with  this 
simple  statement,  to  show  the  unconstitutionally 
of  the  whole  proceedings. 

"  It  is  also  clear  that  the  claim  is  destructive  of 
the  first  principles  of  government  in  any  form.  For 
the  rightful  powers  of  government  are  made  up  of 
such  individual  natural  lights  as  have  been  surren 
dered  by  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  governments  thus  erected  security  and 
protection  for  their  remaining  rights.  The  powers 
of  a  State  in  the  Union  are  derived  from'  the  indi 
viduals  of  the  State.  Hence  the  maxim  of  our  fathers: 
'All  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.' 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  compact  between  the  States,  or 
as  a  Union  of  the  whole  people,  secession  is  equally 
illegal  and  absurd,  and  equally  destructive  of  the 
first  principles  of  all  government.  If  our  Govern 
ment  be  only  a  compact  between  the  States,  the  States 
in  forming  the  compact,  exercised  only  such  power 
as  they  had  derived  from  the  people  ;  and  if  a  State 
may  resume  the  power,  that  is,  secede,  it  follows  irre 
sistibly  that  each  individual  of  the  State  may  resume 
his  sovereignty  even  while  marching  to  the  gallows, 
and  all  laws  be  practically  nullified,  and  government 
rendered  impossible.  Secession,  if  adfnitted,  would 
not  only  destroy  the  noble  fabric  of  our  fathers,  but 
plunge  the  world  into  barbarism  and  anarchy,  by 
rendering  all  govennment  impossible. 

"  The  Committee,  therefore,  adopt  the  language 
of  President  Buchanan,  in  his  last  Annual  Message, 
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that  '  Secession  is  revolution ; 

The  Majority  Report,  it  may  be  justifiable  revolution, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  revolu 
tion.'  In  the  language  of  President  Jackson,  '  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contra 
dicted  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized 
by  the  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed.  ' 

"  Since  Secession  is  thus  hostile  to  the  existence 
of  the  Government,  and  self-preservation  is  the 
highest  duty  of  every  Government,  it  follows,  in  the 
present  emergency,  that 

"  *The  duties  of  the  Government  become  the  measure  of 
its  powers  ;  and  whenever  it  fails  to.  exercise  the  power  ne 
cessary  and  proper  to  the  disch  rge  <>f  the  duty  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  it  violates  the  public  trust  not  less  than  it 
would  in  transcending  its  |  r<>npr  limits.  To  refrain,  there 
fore,  from  th"  high  and  solemn  duties,  [imposed  by  the  pres 
ent  condition  of  the  country,]  however  painful  the  perform 
ance  maybe,  and  thereby  tacit  y  permit  the  rightful  au 
thority  of  the  Government  to  be  contemned,  and  its  laws 
obstructed  by  a  single  State,  would  neither  comport  with 
its  own  safety,  nor  th.;  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri 
can  people.  \ 

41  But  when  the  Secessionists  are  driven  to  admit 
that  it  has  no  legal  basis,  the  ever-ready  reply  is, 
that  we  have  no  power  to  coerce  a  State.  This 
only  creates  a  false  issue,  and  diverts  attention  from 
the  true  one.  This  was  so  clearly  stated  in  a  recent 
debate  by  a  distinguished  Senator,  that  the  Com 
mittee  adopt  his  language  as  their  own.  His  state 
ment  may  be  deemed  the  'more  important  from  his 
supposed  connection  with  the  incoming  Adminis 
tration. 

"  '  The  President  says  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  secede, 
but  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to  make  war  against 
a  State.  The  dilemma  results  from  an  assumption  that  those 
who,  in  such  a  case,  act  against  the  Federal  Government, 
act  lawfully  as  a  State,  although  manifestly  they  have  per 
vert1 -d  the  power  of  the  State  to  a  i  unconstitutional  purpose. 
A  class  of  politicians  in  New  England  set  up  this  theory,  and 
attempted  to  practice  upon  it  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  States  must  be  kept 
within  their  constitutional  sphere  by  impulsion,  if  they 
could  not  be  held  there  by  attraction  Secession  was  then 
held  to  be  inadmissible  in  the  face  of  a  public  enemy.  Bistif 
it  is  untenable  in  one  case,  it  is  necessarily  po  in  all  others. 
I  fully  admit  th  •  originality,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  several  States  vvitliiu  their  sphere.  But  I 
hold  the  Federal  Government  to  be  equally  original,  sover- 
eig.i,  and  independent  within  its  sphere.  And  the  Govern 
ment  of  tho  State  can  no  more  absolve  the  people  residing 
within  its  limits  from  allegiance  to  the  Union,  than  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  Union  can  absolve  them  from  allegiance  to 
the  State.  The*  Constitution  of  the  United  states,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  paramount  to  all  legislation  of  the  States,  whether 
made  under  the  Constitution,  o  by  even  their  organic  con 
ventions.  The  Union  can  bo  dissolved,  not  by  secession, 
with  or  without  armed  force,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  con 
sent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  collected  in  such 


manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  U.iited  States.'  The  Majority  Report 

"  But,  however  baseless  seces 
sion  may  be  in  a  legal  or  constitutional  aspect 
—  however  destructive  of  the  great  principles 
upon  which  all  government  rests — it  is,  never 
theless,  an  existing  fact  as  a  revolutionary  move 
ment  of  vast  proportions,  involving  the  interests 
of  our  own  people,  the  existence  of  the  Govern 
ment,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind.  It  is  multiply 
ing  its  acts  of  hostility  daily ;  it  is  enlarging  its 
claims  of  sovereignty ;  it  has  declared  seven  of 
tie  States  independent  nations;  it  has  organized 
six  of  them  into  a  separate  Confederacy  within  our 
own  bounds,  and,  by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
it  denies  the  authority  and  contemns  the  laws  and  . 
treaties  of  the  United  States. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in 
the  existing  emergency?  To  what  extent  does  it 
possess  the  powers  to  meet  it?  These  questions 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention  at  every  step. 
Perhaps  the  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  disaffection  and  revolutionary  movement,  so  that 
if  it  be  possible  the  causes  of  discontent  may  be  re 
moved,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  peace 
of  the  country  restored.  These  States  claim  that 
their  rights  have  been  infringed,  and  their  peace  and 
equality  threatened — not  because  of  anything  thai 
the  Government  has  done,  or  proposed  to  do—for  it 
has  been  substantially  under  their  control — but  be 
cause  of  certain  legislation  upon  the  statute-books 
of  other  States,  and  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
institutions  of  the  South  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Northern  States. 

"It  is  collided  that  the  right  of  revolution  is  a 
sacred1  right  of  the  people.  But  in  our  system  of 
government  it  is  not  a  right  that  pertains  to  a  State. 
The  powers  of  the  State  government  are  clear  and 
distinct  from  those  of  the  General  Government,  each 
designed  to  move  in  its  own  sphere  ;  and  it  is  im 
possible  to  suppose  that  one  has  the  right  of  revo 
lution  against  the  other.  It  might  as  well  be 
alleged  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  the 
right  of  revolution  against  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  as  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  within  its  prescribed  limits.  But  if, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  right  of  revolution, 
as  pertaining  to  a  State,  is  conceded  to  anyone  of 
the  thirty-four  States,  this  necessarily  implies  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  thirty-three  remaining" 
States  to  canvass  the  propriety  of  its  exercise,  and  to 
resist  it  by  their  combined  power,  inasmuch  as  it  in 
volves  interests  common  to  all." 

"  In  this  view,  it  is  a  right  dependent  upon  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  Such  a  right,  though  it  may  be 
admitted  to  pre-exist,  and  cannot  be  wholly  surren 
dered,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  limitations  in  all 
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free  governments,  and  in  com- 
The  Majority  Report.  pacts  of  ai]  kinds  freely  and 

voluntarily  entered  into,  and  in 
which  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  individual  be 
come  identified  with  those  of  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  In  compacts  between  individuals, 
however  deeply  they  may  affect  their  relations,  those 
principles  are  acknowledged  to  create  a  sacred  ob- 
liga,tion.  And  in  compacts  of  civil  governments, 
involving  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  millions  of 
mankind,  the  obligation  cannot  be  less. 

"  If  these  States  had  no  real  grievance,  they  could 
have  no  right  of  revolution.  If  causes  of  grievance 
exist,  they  must  necessarily  exhaust  all  peaceful 
and  constitutional  remedies  before  they  could  ask 
the  adhering  States  to  allow  the  exercise  of  a  revo 
lutionary  right  on  their  part. 

"What  are  the  alleged  causes  of  grievance? 
Mainly  the  legislation  of  other  States,  and  the  alleged 
hostility  of  their  people  against  the  institutions  of  a 
portion  of  the  States.  While  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  States,  called  'Personal  Liberty  bills,'  has 
been  treated  as  a  serious  grievance,  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  any  one 
of  those  laws  to  the  judicial  test  provided  by  the 
Constitution ;  nor,  so  far  as  your  Committee  are 
aware,  has  any  one  case  ever  arisen  in  which  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights  has  been  obstructed  by 
any  of  these  laws.  How,  then,  do  they  furnish 
cause  of  revolution? 

"  Nor  are  your  Committee  able  to  persuade  them 
selves  that  the  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
is  greater  now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  or 
that  they  demand  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  Slavery  that  was  not  common 
to,  and  the  recognized  policy  of,  each  of  the  first 
twelve  Administrations  under  the  Constitution.  But 
even  if  we  concede  all  that  is  claimed,  still  the  fact 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention,  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected  States,  or 
those  who  sympathize  with  them,  to  change  the 
Constitution,  or  to  meet  the  people  of  the  adhering 
States  in  a  National  Convention  to  secure  a  peaceful 
separation. 

"  So  far  from  all  possible,  means  of  redress  short 
of  revolution  having  been  resorted  to  and  ex 
hausted,  not  one  of  the  steps  that  must  necessarily 
precede  the  rightful  exercise  of  revolution  has  been 
taken.  While  conservative  and  loyal  citizens  have 
earnestly  sought  conciliation  and  compromise,  the 
Secessionists  have  been  loudest  in  their  denuncia 
tions  of  all  attempts  at  reconciliation.  They  declare 
the  Government  is  dissolved,  and  scout  the  efforts 
of  their  sympathizers  and  natural  allies  for  recon 
struction. 


"  One  of  the  great  sources  of  • 

trouble  would  seem  to  be  the  The  Mujority  Report, 
proper  disposition  of  the  Terri 
tories  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  all  the  Territo 
ries  which  they  claim  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
their  system  of  labor  are  already  under  organic  laws, 
adopted  as  compromises,  but  ten  years  since,  and 
mainly  at  their  own  dictation. 

"  The  true  explanation  of  all  this  difficulty  was 
disclosed  in  the  debates  in  the  South  Carolina  Con 
vention,  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ordi 
nance  of  Secession  on  the  20th  of  December,  1800. 
•One  member  arose  in  his  place  and  declared  :  '  We 
have  this  day  consummated  the  work  of  forty  years.' 
To  which  another  member  responded  :  '  We  have 
pulled  down  the  temple  of  one  Government,  and  we 
must  now  construct  another.'  Our  Government  has 
existed  in  its  present  form  for  seventy-two  years. 
And  if  treason  has  bfcen  festering  for  more  than  forty 
years  of  that  time,  it  will  hardly  do  to  attribute  the 
present  difficulties  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  other  portion  of  the  Confederacy.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  in  those 
States  have  been  excited  to  madness  and  phrensy, 
arid  have  voted  for  secession  under  a  total  misap 
prehension  produced  by  the  grossest  misrepresenta 
tions,  your  Committee  are  forced  to  believe  that 
hostility  to  this  Government  has  long  existed,  and 
has  become  wide-spread  throughout  those  States. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  tJiose  who  voted  for  secession 
did  so  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  incoming  Administration  to  seek  to  overthrow 
Slavery  within  the  bounds  of  the  States  by  the  power 
of  the  General  Government  as  it  is,  or  to  force  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  would  accom 
plish  it. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  not  one  intelligent 
man  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  found  who 
ever  dreamed  or  desired  such  a  thing,  or  would  tol 
erate  it,  if  possible.  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  the 
Free  States  rests  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
ty  of  their  States ;  the  slavery  of  the  Slave  States 
rests  equally  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty 
of  their  States.  To  permit  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  any  one  (if  the  Slave  States  by  the  power  of  the 
General  Government,  would  be  to  admit  its  right  to 
establish  it  in  all  the  Free  States.  Against  this  the 
whole  body  of  the  Northern  people  are  unalterably 
opposed  ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  the  exercise  of  any 
such  power  in  the  Slave  States,  it  would  meet  from 
them  the  sternest  resistance. 

"  The  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  has 
been  a  source  of  contention.  But  the  President  in 
forms  us  in  his  Message  that  the  law  has  been  ex 
ecuted  in  every  case  during  his  administration.  At 
all  events,  if  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
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.  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
The  Majority  Report  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  and 
which  is  now  before  the  House, 
the  law  would  be  rendered  more  effective  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  South,  while  it  would  be  far  less 
odious  to  the  people  of  the  North.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  per  centage 
of  loss  on  runaway  slaves  is  less  than  that  on  horses 
or  any  other  property.  Viewed  with  reference  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  that  species  of  property,  the 
loss  is  indeed  very  small. 

"  Some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of  fu 
gitives  from  justice,  growing  out  of  local  statutes, 
has  arisen.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  of  easy  adjust 
ment,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  remaining  grievance. 
When  we  consider  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  States  under 
this  Government,  by  the  assent  of  the  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  but -instead  there  have 
been  acts  of  revolution,  hostility  to  the  Government, 
the  seizure  cf  its  forts,  the  robbery  of  its  treasure, 
the  exclusion  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  preparation  for 
war,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diffi 
culties  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  Slavery, 
however  viewed  by  the  common  people,  are,  so  far 
as  the  leaders  of  this  revolutionary  movement  are 
concerned,  but  a  mere  pretence  ;  their  real  object 
being  to  overthrow  the  Government,  that  a  separate 
Northern  Confederacy  of  a  military  character  might 
arise  upon  theirs. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  under 
these  circumstances?  As  the  Constitution  is  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land,  so  it  must  be  the  sole 
guide  of  every  department  of  the  Government  in 
meeting  the  present  emergency.  Studiously  avoid 
ing  the  exercise  of  all  new  or  doubtful  powers  in 
legislation,  all  approaches  to  forced  judicial  con 
structions  or  of  Executive  usurpation,  the  Govern 
ment  must  proceed  to  discharge  its  constitutional 
obligations  with  moderation,  with  prudence,  with 
wisdom,  but  with  unswerving  steadiness  and  firm 
ness.  To  this  course  every  officer  of  the  Govern 
ment  is  impelled,  by  the  sanction  of  his  oath,  by  the 
sacred  memories  of  our  fathers,  by  the  past  glories 
of  the  model  Republic  of  all  past  time,  by  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  the  teeming  millions  of  our  present 
population,  and  of  all  that  are  to  come  after  us. 

"  The  great  feature  of  our  system  is,  that  the  peo 
ple  make  the  laws,  and  that  they  obey  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  have  made.  Hence,  'the 
Government  will  appeal  to  that  political  sense  which 
exhorts  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  as  the 
highest  duty  of  the  citizen.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
moral  power  in  the  community.  If  that  appeal  be 
in  vain,  it  will  appeal  to  the  judiciary.  If  the  mild 
arm  of  the  judiciary  be  not  sufficient  to  execute  the 


laws,  it  will  call  out   the  civil 

force   to  sustain   the   laws.     If     The  Majority  Report. 

that  be  insufficient,  God  save 

and  protect  us  from  the  last  resort ! '    If  the  evil 

then  comes,  the  responsibility  will  not  be  upon  the 

Government. 

"  '  The  Executive  must  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.'  The  Congress  must  '  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion  ;' 
'  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be*  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.' 
The  Constitution  makes  no-  provision  for  releasing 
any  of  its  officers  or  agents  from  the  obligation  of 
the  oath  it  requires  them  to  take.  However  painful 
the  duty  thereby  imposed  upon  them  may  be.it  can 
not  be  omitted  without  involving  the  destruction  of 
the  Government  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  per 
jury.' 

"Nor  can  there  be  any  heed  given  to  any  one  of 
the  false  or  deceitful  issues  attempted  to  be  raised, 
such  as  coercing  a  State — making  war  upon  a  State. 
All  these  pleas  are  fallacious,  deceitful,  and  false,  if 
not  traitorous.  The  Government  will  act  only  in 
the  strict  line  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  its  consti 
tutional  functions  and  obligations,  and  whatever 
force  it  may  attempt  or  use  will  be  strictly  on  the 
defensive.  Woe  to  those  individuals,  or  combinations 
of  individuals,  who  shall  persistently  violate  their 
Constitutional  obligations,  and  expect  protection 
from  a  State  where  no  State  can  rightfully  act  in  the 
premises ! 

"  The  sovereign  people  of  this  country  have  seen 
fit  to  embrace  all  the  powers  of  government  into  two 
organic  forms — a  National  Union  for  national  pur 
poses,  with  limited  and  well-defined  powers  and  du 
ties,  and  State  Governments  for  local  purposes.  In 
theory,  at  least,  they  cannot  conflict  with  each  other, 
for  the  reason  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  are  clearly  defined  by  a  written  Constitu 
tion,  which  is  made  supreme  in  its'own  sphere,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  State  sovereignty  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  So  long  as  the  General 
Government  confines  itself  to  its  constitutional  func 
tions,  it  is  absurd,  if  not  treasonable,  to  characterize 
the  execution  of  its  laws  as  the  coercion  of  a  State. 
Nay,  more  :  if  any  State,  forgetful  of  its  just  rights 
and  duties,  go  outside  of  its  own  proper  sphere  to 
obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
by  that  very  act  it  attempts  to  coerce  the  General 
Government  from  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers  in  the  discharge  of  duties  rendered  imperative 
by  the  Constitution.  Should  collision  en;-ue,  the 
Government  will  be  acting  clearly  on  the  defensive. 
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"  It    will    neither   coerce    a 

The  Majority  Report,  fetate,  nor  make  war  upon  it. 
But,  if  it  fail  to  execute  its  own 
laws  to  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred,  it  will  be 
recreant  to  the  highest  trust  ever  conferred  by  any 
people,  disappoint  the  hopes  of  a  world,  and  de 
stroy  its  own  existence.  The  course  of  the  Govern 
ment  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  result  uncertain. 
Should  the  claims  of  the  Secessionists  be  admitted, 
and  the  deceitful  doc/man  of  coercion  obtain  the  en 
dorsement  of  the  people,  the  revolutionists  and  their 
apologists  and  allies  would,  in  the  language' of  the 
Constitution's  greatest  defender,  prove  themselves 
'  the  most  skillful  architects  of  ruin,  the  most  effect 
ual  extinguishers  of  high-raised  expectation,  the 
greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  which  any  age 
has  produced.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim, 
in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of  half  the  hu 
man  race,  that  the  last  great  experiment  of  repre 
sentative  government  had  failed.' 

"  Millions  of  eyes,  of  those  who,  now  feed  their  in 
herent  love  of  Liberty  on  the  success  of  the  Ameri 
can  example,  would  turn  away  from  beholding  our 
dismemberment,  and  find  no  place  on  earth  whereon 
to  rest  their  gratified  sight.  Amid  the  incantations 


and   orgies    of   secession,    dis 
union,  and  revolution,  would  be      The  Majority  Report, 
celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of 
constitutional  and  republican  Liberty. 

"  But  no  such  mad  schemes  can  receive  the  en 
dorsement  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  peo 
ple.  We  are  not  Mexicans.  We  are  unaccustomed 
to  violent  disruptions  and  peaceful  reconstruction 
of  our  Government.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  do  not 
throw  away  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  in  a 
mere  fit  of  phrensy.  If  it  required  forty  years  to 
make  the  people  of  the  first  of  the  Seceding  States 
fully  disloyal  to  the  ynion,  one  hundred  will  not  suf 
fice  for  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  to 
forget  their  Revolutionary  sires,  the  rich  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  them,  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Union, 
or  even  the  slumbering  dust  of  their  Washington. 
The  people  will  sustain  their  own  Government, 
and  hold  it  to  the  strict  line  of  its  constitutional 
duty. 

"Even  holding  the  olive-branch  of  peace  and  con 
ciliation  before  the  emblems  of  its  power,  it  will 
meet  its  stern  responsibilities  with  firm  purpose  and 
steady  hand — it  will  rise  above  all  difficulties,  and 
fulfill  earth's  highest  mission." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  LAST  WEEK  OF  MR.  BU 
CHANAN'S  TERM.  MR.  LINCOLN'S  CABINET.  THE  VIRGINIA 
CONVENTION.  JOHN  TYLER  WITH  HIS  MASK  OFF.  THE  MIS 
SOURI  STATE  CONVENTION.  MR.  BUCHANAN'S  MESSAGE.  PREP 
ARATIONS  FOR  THE  INAUGURATION.  HOSTILE  ATTITUDE  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT. 


A  Week  of  Excite 
ment. 


THE  week  preceding  i 
March  4tli  was  one  of  ex 
treme  solicitude  and  in 
terest.  In  Washington  the  important  action 
of  Congress  on  the  Corwin  report — the  recep 
tion  of  the  Peace  proposition— the  selection  j 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet — the  preparations 
for  the  inauguration — contributed  to  render 
every  day  pregnant  with  concern  to  the 
people  ;  while  the  drift,  towards  the  vortex 
of  secession,  of  Virginia,  by  the  revolutionary 
62 


tone  of  its  Convention,  conspired  to  excite  a 
renewed  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

The  adoption,  by  the  House,  of  the  scheme 
of  compromise  reported  by  the.  majority  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  has  been  an 
nounced.  The  rejection  of  the  Peace  Con 
tention  report  resulted  from  the  unwilling 
ness  to  act  tipon  a  second  scheme,  while  the 
first  covered  the  ground  in  the  more  official 
shape  of  a  regular  Congressional  committee 
recommendation. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet 


The  Choice  of  the  cabi 
net  of  Mr.  Lincoln  scarcely 
served  to  indicate  his  pol 
icy.  The  final  decision  of  its  constituency 
was  not  made  until  Saturday  evening,  March 
2d,  when  it  became  understood  that  it  would 
be  ordered  as  follows  : 
Secretary  of  State:  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York. 

"        "     Treasury  :  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

«        <«      yyar  ;  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"        "     Navy:  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut. 

"        "     Interior:  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 
Postmaster-General  :•  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland. 
Attorney-General:  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri.". 

The  strongest  influences  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  President-elect  to  bestow  a 
place  in  his  council  upon  John  Bell,  of  Ten 
nessee,  or  W.  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
or  upon  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky ;  but, 
the  incompatibility  of  such  elements  with 
the  counsels  which  must. prevail  rendered  the 
choice  of  either  of  those  eminent  men  simply 
impracticable.  The  composition,  as  it  was, 
did  not  give  promise  of  harmony,  since  both 
the  radical  and  conservative  elements  were 
prominent  enough  to  threaten  disagreements 
on  vital  points  of  national  and  internal  pol 
icy.  The  selection,  however,  was  conceded 
to  have  been  made  with  extreme  sagacity — 
each  man  being  named  to  the  place  for  which 
he  was  especially  well  fitted.  Probably  no 
administration  in  twenty-four  years  had  em 
bodied  more  practical  executive  talent. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  proba 
tion,  the  President  had  shown  a  will  and  a 
way  of  his  own  which  no  influence  brought 
to  bear  could  override.  This  persistance 
gave  the  country  hope  that  his  rule  would 
prove  as  vigorous  as  all  felt  it  would  be  hon 
est.  "Honest  Old  Abe"  he  was  named, 
even  by  his  political  opponents. 

John  Tyler  left  Washington,  for  Richmond, 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Peace  Convention,  and,  as 
already  intimated,  lent  his 
influence  to  "  precipitate" 
Virginia  from  the  Union.  One  hundred  guns 
were  fired  at  Washington,  February  28th,  in 
honor  of  the  Peace  compromise.  *At  the  same 
moment  the  President  and  leaders  of  the 
Convention  called  by  Virginia  hersell,.  was 
denouncing  the  result  and  demanding  its 
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total  repudiation  !  The  following  dispatch 
conveyed  its  own  moral : 

"  RICHMOND,  Thursday,  February  28th,  ISC'L. 

"  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Seddon  were  serenaded  to 
night.  Both  made  speeches,  and  denounced  the 
Peace  Conference  as  a  worthless  affair.  They  de 
clared  that  the  South  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
Republican  party. 

"Mr.  Seddon  said  that  the  proposition  adopted 
by  the  Conference  was  a  delusion  and  a  sham,  as 
well  as  an  insult  and  an  offense  to  the  South. 

"  Lie'utenant-Governor  Montague  is  now  making  a 
secession  speech. 

"  The  secession  sentiment  is  increasing  among 
the  people,  and  if  any  measure  of  coercion  is  adopt 
ed,  the  North  may  rest  assured  that  Virginia  will 
secede. 

"  The  Peace  Conference  is  generally  condemned." 

Mr.  Tyler  thereafter  bent 
his  energies  to  accomplish  John  Tyler- 

what   was    designed   from  « 

the  earliest  stages  of  the  excitement  in  Vir 
ginia — her  cooperation  in  the  scheme  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  wherein  he  might 
possibly  become  John  Tyler  redimvus.  In 
the  Confederacy  of  which  most  unfortunately 
he  had  been  the  accidental  President,  to  the 
country's  great  detriment,  he  was  unquestion 
ably  John  Tyler  defunctus. 

North  Carolina  took  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  and  against  a  Convention,  February  28th. 
The  final  result  showed  a  majority  over  six 
hundred  against  holding  a  State  Convention. 

The  Missouri  State  Con 
vention  met  February  28th 
at  Jefferson  City,  and  ad 
journed  March  1st,  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  March 
4th.  It  was  understood  to  be  comprised  of 
a  large  majority  of  Unionists ;  but,  the 
known  disloyalty  of  Governor  Claiborne 
Jackson,  and  of  ex-Governor  Sterling  Price, 
rendered  the  results  of  its  deliberations  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Secession  movement, 
thus  far,  had  been  so  entirely  ordered  by  a 
few  men,  that  it  was  thought  not  only  possi 
ble,  but  probable,  the  State  o£  Missouri  might 
be  u  precipitated"  at  the  proper  moment. 

The  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
were  attended,  as  we  have  said,  with  much 
excitement.  The  Northern  and  Western  sec 
tions  of  the  State  were  represented  by  Union 
ists  of  ability  and  courage.  The  Central  and 
Southern  portions  of  "Eastern  Virginia" 
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were  represented  by  dis- 
unionists  of  a  particularly 
virulent  character,  with 
but  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  debates 
took  a  wide  range,  covering  the  questions 
of  Federal,  State  and  Social  relations,  and 
called  out  talent,  in  the  discussion,  which 
proved  that  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents" 
still  was  the  mother  of  brilliant  sons.  Sad 
for  the  Old  Commonwealth  was  it  that  so 
many  of  those  sons  were  drunk  with  the 
poison  of  secession  !  Like  the  hasheesh  eat 
ers  —  who,  in  their  ecstacy,  built  the  temples 
of  Xanadu,  to  dissolve  in  air  when  the  finger 
of  Fact  should  thrust  their  stately  pleasure- 
domes  through  and  through  —  the  Secession 
ists  built  temples  radiating  glory  from  base 
to  pinnacle,  wherein  each  particular  enthu 
siast  was  to  be  enshrined  in  tablets  of  gold. 
But,  unlike  the  visionary  of  the  hempen 
fumes,  their  castles  "required  the  prick  of  a 
bayonet  ere  they  dissolved  to  leave  the  in 
sane  worshiper  a  miserable  man,  contemned 
even  by  his  own  kindred  for  his  heartless  and 
reckless  revelry. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  by  a  tie 
vote,  (March  1st,)  refused  to  instruct  its  Sen 
ators,  and  to  request  its  Representatives,  in 
Congress,  to  vote  for  the  Peace  Conference 
Propositions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adjourned 
February  28th,  to  meet  again  March  "12th, 
without  taking  any  action  on  the  question  of 
instructing  its  delegation  in  Congress  on  the 
Peace  Conference  scheme  of  settlement. 

The  President  communi- 

,  . 
cated  to  Congress  his  reply 

to  the  House  resolution, 
calling  upon  him  for  his  reasons  for  assem 
bling  so  large  a  force  of  military  in  Washing 
ton  at  that  time.  His  answer  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  Secretary  Holt  to  the  President,  February 
18th,  [see  pages  364-66.]  The  force,  he  sub 
mitted,  was  not  so  large  as  the  resolution 
presupposed,  being  but  683  effective  troops, 
whom  he  had  summoned  as  a  pome  comitatus, 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  before  and  during 
the  inauguration,  should  any  violence  mani 
fest  itself.  He  defended  the  gathering  of  the 
troops  as  a  precautionary  step,  which  he 
would  have  been  wanting  in  duty  not  to 
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have  taken.  The  good  effect  of  the  measures 
adopted  had  bee-n  evident'  from  the  moment 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  company.  Up  to 
that  hour  intense  excitement  prevailed  in 
regard  to  rumored  conspiracies  and  threats 
of  force  ;  but,  the  appearance  of  the  military 
had  calmed  the  public  mind,  and  had  given  a 
sense  of  security^to  the  city  before  wanting. 

Preparations  for  the  in 
auguration  were  announc 
ed,  Thursday,  "February 
28th.  They  embraced  a  procession — military, 
diplomatic,  legislative,  and  civil — of  a  very 
imposing  character,  as  an  escort  of  the  Presi 
dent-elect  to  the  Capitol,  and,  after  the  cere 
mony  of  inauguration,  as  an  escort  to  the 
White  House.  The  uniformed  militia  of  the 
District  were  ordered  out  in  full  force,  while 
the  regulars  of  the  United  States  Army  were 
to  be  disposed  by  the  commander-in-chief  as 
his  judgment  should  dictate.  A  large  and 
expensive  hall  had  been  erected  for  the  Inau 
guration  Ball,  which  was  to  come  off  on  the 
evening  of  March  4th.  The  arrangements  for 
the  festivity  gave  promise  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  affairs  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in 
the  Capital.  All  things  augured  well  for  a 
safe  and  agreeable  instalment  of  the  new 
Chief  Magistrate. 

As  indicated  in  chapter 
XXXI,  the  Confederate  Go-      f  »^ent  Attitude 

of  the  Confederates. 

vernment  had  progressed  in 
its  organization,  (up  to  March  2d,)  so  far  as 
to  instate  its  military  and  civil  establishment, 
while  its  judiciary  was  rapidly  assuming 
form  and  efficiency.  A  dispatch  from  Mont 
gomery,  March  2d,  stated : 

"  Thirty  thousand  volunteers  are  now  drilled  and 
under  canvas,  awaithig  orders.  Large  army. pro 
vision  supplies  of  all  sorts  have  been  .purchased 
recently  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and 
sent  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  for  distribution." 

The  safety  of  a  despotism  lies  in  its  army. 
This  the  revolutionists,  so  well  understood 
that,  almost  before  the  new  Government  was 
inaugurated,  a  military  establishment  was  in 
operation ;  and,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
Chief  Magistrate,  he  found  not  a  peaceable 
revolution  to  contend  with,  but  one  armed 
and  belligerent  at  all  points,  proving  that 
violence  and  defiance  were  the  weapons  to  be 
hurled  against  his  administration. 
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THE  state  of  foreign  feel 
ing  during  January  and 
February  was  one  of  the 
outside  features  of  the  Secession  movement 
which,  to  a  student  of  the  momentous  events 
of  1861,  formed  not  the  least  interesting  epi 
sode  of  the  period.  In  a  previous  chapter, 
[XIV.,]  we  reproduced  the  editorial  com 
ments  of  some  of  the  leading  London  and 
Paris  journals  during  December  and  the  early 
part  of  January.  Without  exception,  they 
regarded  the  Secession  movement  with  dis 
favor,  generally  regarding  it  as  a  scheme  for 
founding  a  pure  Slave  Confederacy.  As  the 
revolution  progressed,  the  interest  of  foreign 
ers  in  our  affairs  increased — so  much  so  that, 
by  March  4th,  the  European  press  was  en 
gaged  in  an  active  canvass  of  the  entire  sub 
ject  in  all  its  bearings,  political,  social,  and 
moral,  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Old  Workt.  Our  system  of  a  Democratic 
Confederacy  was  freely  commented  on,  and 
many  were  not  slow  to  point  to  the  approach-  j 
ing  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  an  evidence  , 
of  the  inherent  instability  of  a  Republican 
Government. 

There  was,  however,  in 
The  London  Times.  English  journalism,  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  the 
North  of  an  unmistakable  character;  while 
the  Soufh,  up  to  March  4th,  scarcely  found  a 
respectable  paper  to  give  its  cause  even  the 
shadow  of  a  defence.  The  London  Times, 
without  committing  itself  to  either  section, 
laid  its  blows  on  both  parties  sturdily,  and 
told  so  much  truth  and  untruth,  in  its  over 
wrought  and  pungent  way,  as  did  not  fail  to 
give  offence  equally  to  North  and  South.  It 
thus  recurred  to  Mr.  Seward's  speech  of  Jan 
uary  12th,  [see  pages  187-92  :] 

"  We  do  not  see  much  to  admire  in  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Seward.  It  was  meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  great 
success,  but  fortune  has  not  entirely  seconded  the 


efforts  of  the  orator.  *  *  *  Mr.  Seward  is  in  fa 
vor  of  doing  all  those  things  which  he  has  already 
assured  us  will  not  save  the  Union.  He  is  ready  to 
repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  acts  which  trench  on 
the  policy  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  He  is  willing 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  de 
claring  that  'henceforth  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
abolish  Slavery  by  an  act  of  Congress— an  amend 
ment  utterly  futile,  since  it  can  always  be  rescinded 
by  the  same  .power  that  enacted  it.  But,  lastly, 
Mr.  Seward  is  willing,  when  people  have  grown 
cool— that  is,  he  says,  in  two  og;  three  years'  time — 
to  consent  to  a  Convention  to  consider  any  change 
in  the  organic  laws  in  regard  to  Slavery.  And  this 
while  the  steamers  of  the  United  States  return  to 
New  York  disabled  by  shot  fired  from  Charleston 
batteries  ;  while  Charleston  threatens  Major  Ander 
son  with  an  attack  on  a  fort  held  by  him  for  the 
United  States  ;  and  while  the  arsenals  and  forts  of 
the  Central  Government,  left  to  the  care  of  separate 
States,  are  plundered  and  occupied  as  the  result  of 
a  declared  secession.  This  is  all  that  the  official 
adviser  of  the  incoming  President  can  suggest  as  a 
remedy  for  dangers  so  urgent  and  so  threatening. 
The  thing  which  has  happened  is  '  impossible,'  and 
in  two  or  three  years  we  may  have  a  Convention. 
Alas  !  in  two  or  three  years,  for  all  that  Mr.  Seward 
and  his  class  seem  inclined  to  do  to  prevent  it,  the 
United  States  will  have  drifted  into  a  position  not  re 
quiring,  as  now,  only  a  manly  resolution  for  their 
deliverance,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  the  boldest  or 
wisest  of  mankind  to  remedy  it.  In  one  thing  we 
certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Seward — that  if  he  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  type  of  the  would-be  saviors  of  bis 
country,  the  Union  is  not  likely  to  be  saved,  as  he 
says,  '  by  anybody  in  particular.'  " 

The  same  article,  however,  assumed,  with 
Mr.  Seward,  that  any  citizen,  or  any  aggre 
gate  of  citizens,  seeking  to  destroy  a  Govern 
ment,  was  guilty  of  treason  to  that  Govern 
ment.  Instated  the  case  thus  forcibly  : 

"  The  American  people  have  seen  fit,  acting  as  a 
nation  and  in  their  collective  capacity,  to  create  a 
Government  possessing  certain  definite  powers. 
The  remaining  functions  of  Government  they  have 
left  to  be  administered  within  certain  territorial  di- 
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"  visions  called  States,  and  to  each  of  these  Govern 
ments,  acting  within  its  proper  powers,  every  Ameri 
can  citizen  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  obedience  as 
the  people  of  England  do  to  the  laws  under  which 
they  live.  Any  individual  citizen,  therefore,  seeking 
to  destroy  this  Central  Government,  is  guilty  erf 
treason  against  it,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  'any 
aggregate  of  individuals,  even  should  they  consti 
tute  the  majority  of  the  population  of  a  State,  or 
several  States.  The  fact  that  rebellion  takes  the 
form  of  the  secession  of  a  State  can  make  no  differ 
ence,  for,  so  long  as  the  Central  Government  con 
fines  itself  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  the  State 
possesses  no  right  whatever  against  it.  The  State 
possesses  no  greater  right  collectively  than  each  of 
its  citizens  possess  individually." 

If  the  same  authority,  at  a  later  day,  de 
manded  the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to 
secede  —  demanded  their  rights  as  "  bellig 
erents"  —  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  —  it  was  simply  because  it  be 
came  politic  to  do  so,  not  that  what  was  trea 
son  in  January  was  not  equally  so  in  July. 

The  London  Daily  News 
(January  22d)  also  gave 
its  views  to  the  same  con 
clusion.  Its  statement  of  the  duty  of  citizens 
to  obey,  and  the  right  of  Government  to 
enforce  obedience,  was  clear  and  logically 
correct  : 

'  '  Every  American  citizen  is  as  directly  bound  fo  obey 
the  laws  passed  by  the  central  pouot  r  in  the  exercise  of  its 
di  fined  rights,  as  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman  is  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  any 
number  of  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  raised  the  stand 
ard  of  revolt  against  the  Government,  they  would 
all  be  guilty  of  treason,  but  their  conduct  would  not 
and  could  not  afi'ect  the  relations  of  the  British  with 
foreign  Governments.  So  it  is  in  the  United  States  : 
the  individual  citizens  of  South  Carolina  or  Alabama 
who  levy  war  against  the  Federal  Power  are  all  guilty 
of  treason,  but  their  conduct  cannot  by  possibility  affect 
the  relations  betiuten  the  United  States  Government  and 
those  of  other  countries.'"1 

The  same  journal  (January  19th)  thus  gen 
erously  defended  our  great  Republican  "  ex 
periment"  from  the  scoffs  of  those  friends  of 
aristocracy  who  wished  well  to  no  reign  of 
the  people  : 

"  America  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  worth 
of  representative  government.  The  people  of  Eng 
land  neither  believe  nor  wish  to  believe  in  the  ruin 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  their  kindred  beyond 
the  ocean  ;  but  whatever  perils  be  in  store  for  it, 


arising  out  of  the  schism  of  the  Southern  States, 
they  well  know  that  These  perils  originate,  not  from 
the  application  or  misapplication  of  the  Democratic 
principle  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Virginia,  but 
conspicuously  and  notoriously  from  its. absence  in 
those  States.  The  Southern  States  are  not,  and 
never  were  Democracies  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
The  simple  truth  is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  re 
peated,  that  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  were  each  and  all  expressly  founded 
with  oligarchic  care  and  oligarchic  aim  upon  an  oli 
garchic  model.  All  power  and  privilege  were  con 
centrated  in  the  planter  caste  ;  and  a  servile  multi 
tude  was  provided  by  regal  and  aristocratic  policy 
by  whose  unrequited  toil  the  governing  few  were 
to  subsist.  We  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in 
our  estimate  of  the  possible  future  of  America  we 
see  cause  for  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
civilization,  social  and  political,  in  the  devoted  re 
gions  whose  frantic  oligarchs  are  striving  to  sever 
them  from  the  wise  and  enlightened  rule  founded  by 
Adams,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Jay.  For 
the  destiny  of  the  Free  North,  with  its  intelligence 
and  industry,  its  wealth  and  invention,  its  love  of 
equal  liberty,  and  its  love  of  equal  law,  there  is  no 
cause  for  fear.  Inferiority  of  soil,  seaboard  and 
streams,  of  mineral  wealth,  and  of  mountain  pasture, 
of  sweep  of  domain  and  enjoyable  climate— the  vig 
orous,  fearless,  self-reliant  North  can  afford,  with  a 
laugh,  to  admit  it  all,  and  yet  feel  how  transcend- 
ently  stronger  and  richer,  nobler  and  happier,  is  its 
place  among  the  nations.  If  permanent  severance 
there  must  be,  the  world  will  soon  comprehend  the 
difference  between  a  compact  nation  of  educated, 
free,  and  self-dependent  citizens,  and  a  community 
of  indolent  and  insolent  proprietors  of  land  living  in 
hourly  dread  of  a  herd  of  slaves." 

The  London  Saturday  Review,  early  in 
March  said,  in  the  course  of  a  very  clear  and 
lucid  expose  of  the  secession  revolution : 

"  No    event   of  our  day   has 

been  half  so  wonderful  as  the        The  Pnturdi)y  Re~ 

view. 
one  before   us.     Who,  a  priori, 

could  have  believed  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  State  should  be  organized,  by  the  grandsons  of 
Englishmen,  solely  on  the  principle  of  preserving  and  * 
extending  a  system  of  Slavery !  A  more  ignoble  basis 
for  a  great  Confederacy  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
nor  one  in  the  long  run  more  precarious.  The  per 
manent  renunciation  of  sound  principles  and  natural 
laws  must,  in  due  time,  bring  ruin.  No  great  career 
can  lie  before  the  Southern  States,  bound  together 
solely  by  the  tie  of  having  a  working-class  of  negro 
bondsmen.  Assuredly  it  will  be  the  Northern 
Confederacy,  based  on  the  principle  of  freedom, 
with  a  policy  untainted  by  crime,  with  a  free  work- 
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ing-class  of  white  men,  that  will  be  the  one  to  go 
on  and  prosper,  and  become  the  leader  of  the  New 
World." 

The  London  Morning 
The  London  star.  Star  (January  21st)  pro 
posed  to  grant  the  Slave 
States  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
but  based  its  proposition  upon  such  grounds 
as  the  Southern  States  must  have  repudiated  : 
"  There  are  thousands  of  noble-hearted  men  and 
women  in  the  Northern  States  who  have  a  hearty 
hatred  of  that  moral  complicity  in  the  barter  "of 
human  flesh  and  blood,  which  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  their  political  organization.  They  know 
that  many  of  the  blemishes  which  the  foes  of  Free 
dom  have  signalized  in  their  republican  institutions 
and  social  condition  arise  from  the  presence,  in  the 
consideration  of  a  system  essentially  anti-republican, 
and  as  hateful  to  God  as  it  is  injurious  to  man.  They 
feel  that  its  alliance  with  the  North  has  been  to  the 
South  asf  that  presence  of  a  few  good  men  which 
would  have  induced  the  Almighty  to  spare  the  guilty 
city;  and  that,  had  the  Slave  States  stood  alone, 
Slavery  would  probably  before  this  have  been  num 
bered  among  obsolete  iniquities.  Various  consid 
erations  may  have  induced  them  to  refrain  from 
seeking  themselves  to  break  the  bond  which  led  to 
such  disastrous  consequences;  but  now  that  the 
South  sues  for  a  divorce,  why  should  they  oppose 
the  prayer?  Let  the  Seceding  States  carry  out 
their  insane  project,  and  base  their  new  nationality 
upon  the  principle  that  man  has  a  right  of  property 
in  immortal  beings;  they  will  soon  discover  that 
they  have  built  their  house  upon  a  heap  of  crum 
bling  sand.  The  blessing  of  God  will  assuredly 
never  rest  upon  that  flag  which,  in  a  fair  division  of 
the  emblem  of  the  existing  Union,  should  retain  the 
Stripes  without  the  Stars.  If  the  men  of  the  North 
have  a  clear  perception  of  their  duty  and  of  the  true 
interests  of  humanity,  they  will  stay  the  hand 
of  violence  which  has  already  been  upraised,  aban 
don  all  idea  of  coercion,  and  suffer  the  South  to  pur 
sue  unchecked  its  mad  career." 

The  London  Economist, 
in  its  early  consideration 
of  the  question — ere  King 
Cotton  had  whispered  its  Christian  heart 
asleep  and  its  commercial  heart  awake  — 
gave  expression  (January  29th)  to  its  views 
of  the  subject  of  recognition,  by  Great  Britain, 
of  the  Seceded  States  : 

"  The  truly  melancholy  side  of  these  strange  cal 
culations  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the 
evidence  which  they  give  of  a  completely  distorted 
standard  of  judgment  on  all  subjects  at  least  that 


The  London  Econ 
omist. 


touch  the  one  great  interest  of  their  political  life. 
They  have  cried  out  so  long  that  all  scruples  about 
Slavery  are  cant  and  affectation,  that  they  not  only 
believe  it,  and  believe  that  we  believe  it,  but  they 
even  expect  us  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  political  credit 
and  consistency  by  avowing  our  previous  insincer 
ity  ,'and  this  for  considerations  that  would  certainly 
never  have  induced  us  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Hun 
gary  or  Italy,  whom  we  did  desire,  to  aid  with  all 
our  hearts.  Such  infatuation  is  absolutely  appall 
ing.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  a  kind  of  monomania 
blinds  the  Southern  States  on  all  subjects  closely 
connected  with  their  cotton  and  their  slaves.  We 
doubt  if  anything  we  can  say  will  open  their  eyes. 
But  we  are  at  least  bound  in  ••the'  name  of  the  mer 
cantile  classes  of  England  to  tell  them  that  any  pro 
posal  to  intervene  on  their  behalf  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Union, 
would  be  scouted  nowhere  with  more  scorn  and 
indignation  than  in  those  districts  of  England  which 
would  benefit  most  by  free  trade  with  the  United 
States." 

The  reader  may  express  surprise  that  the 
same  journaj,  and,  doubtless,  the  same  editor, 
at  a  later  day,  became  the  champion  of  an 
English  recognition  of  the  Slave  Confed 
eracy  ;  but,  in  England  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  self-interest  is  all-powerful.  It  is 
so  easy  to  make  Principle  sick,  and  to  call  in 
Policy  as  the  doctor  ! 

The      London      Review, 

(March   2d,)    organ    of     the      The  London   Review. 

aristocracy,  pronounced  the 

Union  to    be  hopelessly  dissolved  in  these 

words : 

"  The  United  States  of  America  are  not  in  exist 
ence.  A  Free  and  a  Slave  Republic  occupy  their 
place,  and  stand  side  by  side  ;  destined  to  be  rivals — 
perhaps  to  be  enemies  ;  while  a  third  Republic,  gr 
confederation  of  Republics,  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  cer 
tain  to  assert  its  independence  at  no  distant  date, 
and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  powerful  em 
pire.  *  *  *  The  disruption  of  the  American 
Union  is  as  much  a J 'ait 'accompli  as  the  English  Revo 
lution  of  1688,  or  the  coup  d'  etat  that  set  Napoleon 
III.  upon  the  throne  ;  and  if  there  be  any  statesman 
ship  in  the  North,  or  in  the  South,  the  only  wise 
policy  is  to  acknowledge  it,  and  make  the  best 
of  it." 

But  the  Review  entertained  little  sympathy 
for  the  South  and  its  political  philosophy. 
It  predicted  the  early  inauguration  of  a  mon 
archy  over  the  downfall  of  republicanism  : 
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"  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine,  car 
ried  to  its  legitimate  length,  contains  within  itself 
the  germ  of  the  downfall  of  Republicanism.  Al 
ready  the  slaveholders  constitute  an  oligarchy,  and 
from  an  oligarchy  to  a  despotism  the  gradations  are 
not  very  slow  or  painful  even  in  times  of  peace, 
while  they  are  facile  as  the  dcscensus  averni  in  periods 
of  public  danger,  when  war,  offensive  or  defensive, 
opens  the  career  of  victpry  to  any  ambitious  and 
successful  soldier  who  has  audacity  enough  to  snatch 
nt  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There  may  be  nothing 
positively  new  under  the  sun  ;  but  in  modern  times, 
or  within  the  record  of  history,  the  world  has  not 
seen  such  a  Republic,  or  such  a  system  of  govern 
ment  as  that  which  has  sprung  into  existence  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Its  short  history  is 
the  marvel  of  our  time,  and  its  continued  existence 
will  be  one  of  the  most  singular  problems  of  our 
civilization." 

The  London  News,  (Jan 
uary  29th,)  adverting  to 
the  binding  force  of  treat 
ies  made  with  the  United  States,  by  European 
Governments,  in  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  thus  silenced  those  who  regarded  the 
threatened  disruption  as  propitious  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  treaty-relations  with  the 
United  States :  ' 

"  Some  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  the  treaties 
now  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  this 
country  will  continue  if  the  Southerners  succeed  in 
separating  themselves  and  setting  up  a  Confedera 
tion  for  themselves.  Such  an  event  is  spoken  of  as 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  the  States.  If  the  con 
tract  had  been  made  between  this  country  and  the 
several  States,  as  States,  no  doubt  the  secession  of 
some  of  them  would  free  the  others  from  the  obli 
gation  of  fulfilling  the  treaty.  But  the  contract  is 
with  the  American  Union,  the  subjects  of  which  con 
sist  of  those  who,  while  they  owe  it  certain  duties, 
owe  their  own  States  certain  other  duties.  Even 
after  the  British  Government  lost  Smith  O'Brien, 
Mitchel,  and  Mcagher,  the  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  were  still  binding.  So,  when  Francis  II.  lost 
Sicily,  or  Austria  lost  Lombardy,  the  treaties  with 
the  Powers  not  at  war  continued  binding.  So  it  is 
in  America.  If  the  secession  succeeds,  the  Amer 
ican  Union  will  lose  a  certain  number  of  subjects.- 
Nay,  more ;  any  European  Government  will  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  whatever  treaties  it  pleases 
with  those  who  have  seceded  ;  but  the  American 
Union  will  still  subsist,  weakened  though  it  be  by 
the  loss  of  many  citizens.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  inevitably  flows  from  the  nature  of  the  Amer 
ican  Constitution  as  we  have  explained  it." 


Queen   Victoria's 
"  Kiud  Regard.?." 


It  will  be  evident,  from  these  extracts,  that 
British  journalists  well  comprehended  the 
position  of  affairs  in  America,  and  their  judg 
ments,  for  that  reason,  are  worthy  of  atten 
tion.  Americans,  absorbed  in  the  events  of 
the  hour  and  swayed  by  the  feelings  of  par 
tisans,  could  not  be  expected  to  pronounce  a 
disinterested  judgment  on  the  revolution  ; 
but,  those  intelligent  observers,  so  far  remov 
ed  from  the  scene  of  disaster  as  to  be  unin 
fluenced  by  its  passions  or  results,  could  be 
regarded  as  reliable  arbiters.  If,  at  a  future 
day  —  when  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
had  closed  Southern  ports,  had  cut  off  Brit 
ish  looms  from  their  supply  of  cotton  and  a 
profitable  market  for  their  products  —  the 
English  press  allowed  its  unanimity  of  con 
demnation  to  become  broken,  it  was  a* pocket, 
rather  than  a  heart  or  head,  impulse  that  in 
stigated  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  South 
ern  cause  and  Southern  interests. 

The  Queen  of  England, 
at  the  opening  of  Parlia 
ment,  (February  5th,)  de 
livered  her  annual  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  referred  in  terms  of  kindness  to 
wards  the  American  people  that  showed 
how  anxiously  the  throne  regarded  the  con 
troversy  : 

"  Serious  differences  have  arisen  among  the  States 
of  the  North  American  Union.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  look  without  great  concern  upon  any  events 
which  can  affect  the  happiness. and  welfare  of  a  peo 
ple  purely  allied  to  my  subjects  by  descent,  and 
closely  connected  with  them  by  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  relations.  My  heartfelt  wish  is,  that 
these  difficulties  may  be  susceptible  of  satisfactory 
adjustment.  The  interest  which  I  take  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  but 
be  increased  by  the  kind  and  cordial  reception  given 
by  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Continent  of  America." 

As  the  Prince  only  visited  the  North 
ern  States  and  Virginia — and,  as  the  only 
insult  he  received  was  on  Slave  soil,  at 
Richmond  —  the  Northern  States  did  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  to  themselves  her  in 
terest  in  tlieir  "  well-being." 

The  English  public  was 
still  more  antagonistic   to 
the     Pro-Slavery    Confed 
eracy  than  the  English  press.     Thoroughly 
Anti-Slavery  in  their  views,  the  great  mass 
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of  Britons  are  only  consumers  of  Slave  prod 
ucts  from  necessity.  Manchester  looms,  so 
wholly  dependent  on  cotton,  might  be  fairly 
presumed  to  hum  the  paeans  of  Slavery ;  but, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  stoppage  of 
the  supply  from.  America  was  seized  upon  as 


the  most  propitious  moment  for  opening  new 
sources  of  cotton  culture,  and  thus  to  sever, 
forever,  their  dependence  on  the  Southern 
States  for  a  staple  every  fibre  .of  which 'look 
ed  black  even  in  its  whiteness — every  boll  of 
which  seemed,  to  them,  a  human  tear. 


CHAPTER    XLL 
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The  Secret  Enginery 
of  the  Rebellion. 


THE     Southern     States, ! 
from    the    first    stages    of 
their  rebellion  against  the 
Federal  Government,  put  forward,  as  a  justi-  : 
fication,  the  oppressions  of  that  central  power,  j 
and  cited  the  Declaration  of  Independence ' 
as  their  defence.      The   parallel  was   indig 
nantly   denied    by   Northern  men,    as   these  \ 
pages  will  testify— in  Congress  and  out  of  it, ! 
an  overwhelming  sentiment  pronounced  the 
rebellion  "  causeless,  wicked,  and  unnatural,"  , 
with  "  no  justification  in  the  law  of  the  coun 
try,  nor  in  the  higher  law  of  self-protection."  , 
From   this   very  denial  sprung  the  passions  ' 
and  impulses  necessary  to  feed  the  fires  of 
discord  ;  and  watchful  "  guardians  of  South- ; 
era  interests"  were  not  slow  to  fan  the  flames 
to  a  point  of  lawlessness  necessary  to  "  pre- 1 
cipitate"  States  into  the  vortex  of  insurrec- 1 
tion.     Success    in    the    secession   movement  { 
depended  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  leaders  ' 
to  fire  the  popular  passions  to  the  point  of 
hate  of  the  North  and  defiance  of  its  associa- 1 
tion.     Without  a  complete   success  in   that  | 
direction,  the  revolution  would  become  nerve-  j 


less  from  inanition.  A  thousand  devices 
were  conceived  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end ;  and  the  secret  history  of  the  insurrec 
tion,  if  it  ever  shall  be  divulged,  will  be 
found  rich  in  intrigue,  profuse  in  duplicity, 
mighty  in  falsehood — all  directed  to  the  one 
purpose  of  "  firing  the  Southern  heart." 

We  have  casually  adverted  to  the  animosity 
shown,  in  certain  sections,  towards  Northern 
persons  and  interests,  and  promised  a  chapter 
of  incidents  to  illustrate  the  spirit  engendered 
by  the  revolutionists,  by  which  to  plunge  the 
populace  into  their  wild  schemes.  The  fitting 
place  for  such  a  chapter  is  the  close  of  this 
volume,  which  is  rather  a  record  of  the  pre 
liminary  condition  of  the  revolution,  than 
of  the  results  which  followed  upon  its  full 
development,  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The  repudiation  of  debts  due  to  Northern 
merchants  and  manufacturers  became  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  exciting  facts  of  the 
Southern  movement.  It  argued  a  demoral 
ized  sentiment  of  probity,  which  equally 
alarmed  and  angered  the  Northern  people. 
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The  Southern  merchants 
had,  in  exception  to  all 
commercial  usage,  obtained 
credits  to  an  extraordinary  amount,  upon 
extraordinary  time.  A  customer  had  but  to 
say,  "  I  am  from  the  Cotton  States,"  in  order 
to  obtain  almost  any  credit  desired.  That 
secret  and  powerful  inquisition,  the  "  Com 
mercial  Agency,"  was  scarcely  consulted  as  to 
the  Southerner's  personal  standing  and  com 
mercial  responsibility — so  eager  was  the  de 
luded  merchant  to  secure  a  "  Southern 
trade."  The  wretched  list  of  failures  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1861  ever  will  remain 
as  a  monument  of  Northern  commercial  te 
merity,  in  the  matter  of  Southern  credits. 

The  spirit  which  found  an  excuse  for  al 
lowing  paper  to  go  to  protest,  and  iollowed 
the  protest  with  a  note  expressing  satisfac 
tion  at  the  refusal  to  pay,  soon  betrayed  itself 
in  a  passage  of  u  stay"  laws,  in  the  Seceded 
States,  and  in  the  visitations  of  violence  upon 
all  agents  of  Northern  business  firms  who 
sought  out  the  recreant  debtor  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  satisfaction  for  the  overdue 
claim.  Lawyers  banded  together  not  to  re 
ceive  Northern  claims  for  collection,  while  the 
people  banded  together  to  drive  away  any 
unlucky  wight  who  proposed  to  do  what  the 
lawyers  refused — to  collect  his  own  accounts. 
The  agents,  however,  soon  "  made  themselves 
scarce,"  as  the  vulgar,  but  significant,  an 
nouncements  in  the  papers  recorded.  Tar 
and  feathers,  and  an  escort  of  a  "  committee 
of  citizens"  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
were  such  inevitable  results  as  served  to  rid 
an  "  indignant  community"  of  all  "  Northern 
vagabonds"  early  iu  the  year  (1860.) 

These  occasional  perse 
cutions  of  collectors  and 
agents  seemed  to  engend 
er  an  appetite  for  the  excitement  ;  and 
it  became  a  very  honorable  calling  for 
committees  to  spy  out  every  man  of  North 
ern  birth  —  to  seek  to  inculpate  him  in 
some  way,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  usual 
warning  "to  leave."  As  early  as  February 
these  inquisitions  bedame  so  frequent  that 
large  numbers  of  persons — chiefly  Northern- 
born  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  who  had 
found  employ  and  a  business  in  the  South — 
fled  for  their  lives,  leaving  behind  all  their 
63 
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possessions.  To  meet  these  refugees  in  North 
ern  cities  became  of  such  frequent  occur 
rence,  in  February  and  March,  that  the  pub 
lic  almost  tired  of  their  uniform  stories  of 
injuries  received  and  sufferings  endured. 

The  spirit  of  anger  was  fast  culminating, 
not  in  a  national,  or  even  sectional  resent 
ment,  but  in  a  species  of  inhuman  personal 
malice  which  served  to  ally  that  revolution 
to  the  Sepoy  drama. 

The  llichmond  Whig  (March  15th)  said  : 
"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of 
mob  violence  has  been  developed  in  Virginia,  since 
the  Secession  movement  began,  than  in  the  whole 
previous  lifetime  of  the  State.  There  has  beeu 
manifested  an  intolerance  of  spirit  never  before 
known;  and,  what  is  more,  such  intolerance  is  evi 
dently  on  the  iiicrea.se,  and  bodes  no  good  to  law 
and  order,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  and  if  not  checked  and  re 
pressed,  and  that  without  delay,  it  will  lead  to  ijot, 
revolution,  and  fraternal  bloodshed.'-' 

This  is  simply 'confirmatory  of  our  state 
ment  hitherto  made  (see  page  419)  of  the 
fearful  spread  of  the  spirit  of  violence 
throughout  the  Cotton  States,  where  almost 
every  youth  sported  his  pistol  and  rapier,  and 
shared  the  space  in  his  mouth  equally  be 
tween  oaths  and  tobacco.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  insurrection.  Lawlessness  to 
wards  government  soon  begat  lawlessness  to 
wards  society — the  dragon's  teeth  grew  with 
fearful  fecundity.  The  demoralization  be 
trayed  itself  even  iu  the  changed  tone  of  the 
secession  portion  of  the  Southern  press.  As 
an  evidence,  we  may  quote  one  of  a  great 
many  similar  notices  made  of  General  Scott 
-^- even  by  prdfessedly  re 
spectable  journals  like  the 
llichmond  Inquirer.  The 
Montgomery  (Alabama)  Mail  (February  6th) 
contained  this  paragraph  : 

"  We  observe  that  the  students  of  Franklin  Col 
lege,  Georgia,  burned  General  Scott  in  effigy  a  few 
days  ago,  '  as  a  traitor  to  the  South.'  This  is  well. 
If  any  man  living  deserves  such  infamy,  it  is  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  (Yankee)  United  States. 
And  we  have  a  proposition  to  make,  thereanent,  to 
all  the  young  men  of  the  South,  wherever  scattered, 
at  school  or  college  ;  and  that  is,  that  they  burn 
this  man  in  effigy  all  through  the  South  on  the  even 
ing  of  the  4th  of  March  next.  The  students  of  the 
South  are  an  importaut  class  of  our  rising  genera- 
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tion.  Let  them  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
sunny  land,  to  which  legend,  and  tale,  and  song 
shall  point  in  after  years.  General  Scott  deserves 
this  grand  infamy.  He  is  a  traitor  to  the  soil  of  his 
birth  ;  false  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Common 
wealth  which  nurtured  him;  the  tool,  willing,  pli 
ant,  and  bloody,  of  our  oppressors  ;  and  it  is  meet 
that  his  name  should  descend  to  our  posterity  as  a 
word  of  execration  !  What  say  the  students  ?" 

Some  notices  of  the  war-worn  veteran — 
who  had  added  more  glory  to  the  American 
name  than  any  man  since  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country" — were  so  violent  and  vulgar  as  to 
forbid  their  repetition  here,  even  though 
they  might  reflect,  with  stinging  severity, 
upon  a  state  of  society  which  could  be  pleased 
with  such  impotent  malice. 

To  show  the  nature  of 
the  persecutions  inflicted 
on  those  "  suspected,"  in 
the  revolutionary  States,  we  shall  cite  a  few 
from  the  numerous  well-authenticated  in 
stances,  that  they  may  stand  before  a  Christ 
ian  world  as  an  evidence  of  the  civilization 
which  springs  from  a  state  of  society  like 
that  which  controls  the  Southern  States  of 
America. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  a  New  York 
daily,  February  18th,  as  follows: 

"  FARMING  MANAGER. — An  Englishman  by  birth, 
having  had  very  extensive  experience  in  breeding, 
raising,  buying  and  selling  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  his  own  country,  and  who  has  been  en 
gaged  North  in  agriculture  for  three  years,  and 
South  for  two,  is  on  his  way  to  New  York,  having 
been  expelled,  and  his  property  confiscated,  on  sus 
picion  of  being  opposed  to  Slavery.  He  would  like 
to  engage  with  any  gentleman  having  room  to  grow 
grain  and  roots,  and  to  farm  on  a  modern,  enlight 
ened  system,  not  looking  to  corn  alone.  He  is  40, 
and  has  a  small  family.  Address  — ." 

This  case  was  that  of  a  person  named  Gar 
diner.  He  had  taken  a  farm  "  on  shares," 
near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  In  Au 
gust,  September,  and  October  he  labored  as 
siduously  and  successfully,  and  got  a  good 
start.  In  the  Fall  he  obtained  about  'sixty 
dollars  worth  of  seeds  from  New  York,  ready 
for  his  Spring  planting.  He  was  astounded, 
one  day  in  February,  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  upon  representation  of 
the  fellow  whose  farm  he  occupied  that  he 
(Gardiner)  was  a  "  dangerous"  man.  Gardi- 
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ner  procured  bail  from 
some  of  his  countrymen, 
but  these  men  were  com 
pelled  to  withdraw  their  bond,  under  threats 
of  a  similar  course  towards  themselves  for  be 
ing  "dangerous"  citizens.  The  matter  was 
"  compromised,  out  of  consideration  -for  his 
(Gardiner's)  wife  and  children,"  by  having 
his  household  goods  hastily  thrust  on  a  little 
schooner — on  which  Gardiner  and  his  family, 
perfectly  penniless,  were  sent  to  New  York. 
All  his  property  and  improvements  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  good  Southern  Rights 
man  who  had  instigated  the  mob,  and  com 
pelled  the  authorities  to  the  deed  of  violence. 

Two  Jersey  men  were  hung  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  early  in  February,  for  "  sus 
picion  of  tampering  with  slaves."  An  Eng 
lish  captain  was  served  with  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers  in  Savannah,  in  January,  for 
having  allowed'  a  stevedore  (black)  to  sit 
down  with  him  at  the  dinner-table.  Another 
Englishman,  belonging  in  Canada,  sailed  on 
a  vessel  trading  along  coast.  At  Savannah 
the  vessel  was  visited  by  a  negro  having  fruit 
to  sell.  On  leaving,  the  black  man  asked  for 
a  newspaper,  and  one  was  given  him  which 
happened  to  contain  one  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  sermons.  The  black  was  caught  by 
his  master  reading  the  "  incendiary"  docu 
ment.  Refusing  to  tell  how  he  obtained  it, 
he  was  ordered^  to  the  whipping-post,  and 
flogged  until  he  "confessed."  The  vessel 
was  boarded  by  the  authorities,  and  a  de 
mand  made  for  the  astonished  Canadian.  The 
captain,  however,  stood  before  him  as  a  Brit 
ish  subject;  and,  by  agreeing  to  ship  the 
culprit  North,  by  the  next  day's  steamer,  suc 
ceeded  in  saving  him  from  the  mob  that 
stood  ready  on  the  shore  to  lynch  him.  He 
was  placed  on  the  steamer,  on  the  morrow, 
when  two  "  officials"  came  forward  with  a 
writ,  which  they  agreed  not  to  serve  if  the 
poor  fellow  would  pay  them  fifty  dollars. 
This  he  gladly  paid,  and  was  suffered  to  de 
part,  "  out  of  consideration  for  his  being  a 
British,  subject."  Had  he  been  a  Yankee,  he 
would  have  been  hung* 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  Eufau- 
la  (Ala.)  Express,  (February  6th  :) 

"  A  SUSPICIOUS  INDIVIDUAL. — The  worthy  captain 
of  the  Home  Guards  arrested  a  man  on  last  Tuesday, 
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upon  complaint  made  by  one  or 
Instances  of  Outrages  twQ  Qf  Qur  citizens.  The  charge 

and  Suffering. 

was  the  use  or  improper  lan 
guage  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  position  of  the 
Southern  people  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  expres 
sions  used  by  this  traveling  Yankee  were,  that  Bob 
Toombs  is  a  traitor,  and  that  the  secessionists  are 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  that  he  fully  endorsed  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Knoxville  Whig,  in  regard  to 
coercion,  &c.  After  the  examination,  which  brought 
out  the  foregoing  facts,  the  committee  of  five  mem 
bers  of  the  Home  Guards,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  announced  as  their  decision  that  as  the  indi 
vidual  under  arrest  was  only  guilty  of  using  improper 
language,  they  would  set  him  at  liberty,  with  a  re 
quest  to  settle"  his  business  and  leave  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  application  of  tar  and  feathers  wouldn't 
be  at  all  amiss  in  such  cases.  The  man's  name  is 
M.  A.  Smith.  He  is  traveling  agent  for  Scovil  & 
Mead,  of  New  Orleans,  .druggists.  He  will  bear 
watching.  Pass  him  around." 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded  on  his  way.  At  Abbe 
ville  (Ala.;  he  was  again  "  apprehended." 
The  Vigilance  Committee  relieved  him  of  his 
horse  and  buggy,  $356  in  money,  and  all  his 
papers.  Then,  taking  him  to  a  grove  one- 
half  mile  from  town,  he  was  hung.  No  legal 
proceedings  were  had  in  his  case — no  evi 
dence  existed  as  to  his  asserted  "  crime,"  ex 
cept  the  newspaper's  statement.  He  was 
dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  the  super- 
judicial  Vigilance  Committee. 

It  has  been  denied  that  Southern  men  ever 
permitted  the  roasting  alive  of  slaves  guilty 
of  the  high  crime  of  murder  of  masters,  or  of 
the  more  heinous  and  diabolical  nameless 
crime  against  females.  Proof  to  the  contrary, 
however,  not  only  is  not  wanting,  but.is  quite 
abundant,  which  goes  to  show  that  that  hor 
rible  and  barbarous  mode  of  execution  has 
been  resorted  to  for  lesser  crimes  than  those 
indicated — even  upon  suspicion.  A  case  in 
point  was  freely  narrated  by  the  Harris 
County  (Geo.)  Enterprise,  in  February.  On 
the  14th  of  that  month  a  lady  named  Middle- 
brook,  being  alone  in  her  house,  was  alarmed 
early  in  the  morning,  by  the  entrance  of  some 
person.  *'  She  hailed  the  intruder,"  the  paper 
stated,  who,  to  silence  her  cries,  took  her 
from  her  bed,  and,  carrying  her  across  the 
yard,  "  threw  her  over  the  fence."  This  was 
all.  No  violence  upon  her  person,  no  maim 
ing — only  "  the  fiend"  abused  her  in  a  "  most 


shameful  manner."  He  was 
alarmed  by  two  negro  wo- 
men,  and  fled.  The  neigh 
borhood  was  aroused.  The  lady  stated  that 
she  believed  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  to 
have  been  a  negro  man  named  George.  The 
newspaper  account  then  states : 

"  Dogs  having  been  procured,  the  track  was  pur 
sued  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  the  boy  George 
had  a  wife,  and  thence  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Middlebrook.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  arrest  the  negro,  which  was 
done,  and  after  an  investigation  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  he  was  duly  committed,  and  placed  in  the 
jail  in  this  place,  as  we  thought,  to  await  his  trial 
at  the  April  term  of  our  Superior  Court. 

"  On  Monday  morning  last  a  crowd  of  men  from 
the  country  assembled  in  our  village,  and  made 
known  their  intention  to  forcibly  take  the  negro 
George  from  the  jail,  and  execute  him  in  defiance 
of  tlaw  or  opposition.  Our  efficient  sheriff,  Major 
Hargett,  together  with  most  of  our  citizens,  remon 
strated,  persuaded,  begged,  and  entreated  them  to 
desist,  and  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  conse 
quences  which  might  follow  such  a  course,  but  with 
out  avail.  Major  Hargett  promised  to  guarantee 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoner  by  confining  him  in 
any  manner  they  might  suggest,  and  our  citizens 
proposed  to  guard  the  jail  night  and  day,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  There  was  no  appeasing  them.  They 
rushed  to  the  jail,  and,  despite  of  all  remonstrances, 
with  axe,  hammer,  arid  crow-bar,  violently  broke 
through  the  doors,  and  took  the  prisoner  out,  carry 
ing  him  about  two  miles  from  town,  where  they 
chained  him  to  a  tree,  and  burned  him  to  death. 

"  We  understand  that  the  negro  protested  his  in 
nocence  with  his  last  breath,  though  repeatedly 
urged  to  confess." 

This  horrible  record  could  be  written  of  no 
civilized  country  on  the  globe  save  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  How  that  lust 
paragraph  rings  out  its  silent  imprecation 
upon  a  state  of  society  which  would  allow 
such  a  deed  to  be  committed  on  its  soil ! 
These  murderers  were  "  citizens,"  and,  of 
course,  never  were  even  questioned  as  to 
their  crime ;  it  was  only  a  suspected  negro 
whom  they  burned.  This  deed  was  com 
mitted  about  fifty  miles  above  Eufaula. 

Atlanta  (Gco.)  boasted  of  as  violent  a 
people  as  Eufaula  or  Abbeville.  The  same 
spirit  which  roasted  a  suspected  negro  would 
ha.ve  hung  a  white  man  who  might  have  been 
guilty  of  offence  to  the  sensitive  people.  The 
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Intelligencer,  of  Atlanta,  in 

Instances  of  Outrages      Febr  thus  paragraph- 

and  Suffering.  J ' 

ed  the  public  sentiment  of 
that  locality,  in  regard  to  the  editor  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  who  had  pro 
nounced  Jefferson  Davis  a  great  humbug : 

"  If  Mr.  Hurley  will  come  to  Atlanta,  we  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  that  his  tavern  bill  or  his 
burial  expenses  shall  not  cost  him  anything.  The 
only  thing  which  strikes  our  astonishment  is,  that 
the  people  of  Nashville  would  tolerate  such  a  paper 
as  the  Democrat  in  their  midst.  General  Jackson, 
whose  bones  repose  within  twelve  miles  of  the  City 
of  Nashville,  doubtless  turned  in  the  grave  when 
such  abominable  doctrines  were  permitted  to  go 
forth  from  a  Nashville  paper." 

These  "abominable  doctrines"  were  lov 
ing  the  Union  more  than  the  newly-hatched 
Southern  Confederacy — that  was  all.  How 
many  men  were  hung  for  the  same  crime  in 
that  delectable  neighborhood,  the  Vigilance 
Committees  only  knew. 

The  manner  in  which  men's  lives  were  im 
periled  may  be  learned  from  a  statement 
made  by  one  Jones,  of  Rock  Island,  upon  his 
return  from  Louisiana,  February  27th.  He 
had  worked  for  three  months,  when,  eighty 
dollars  being  due  him,  his  employer  charged 
him  with  being  an  Abolitionist.  He  was 
given  five  dollars  and  ordered  to  leave.  He 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  statement : 

"  It  would  have  been  madness  for  me  to  have  staid 
to  collect  the  money  due  me.  I  had  seen  enough  to 
know  that  any  man  charged  with  being  an  Abol 
itionist  was  certain  to  be  hung  or  thrown  into  the 
river  by  lynch  law,  and  there  were  my  employer's 
two  brothers  to  swear,  as  they  told  me  they  would, 
that  I  was  an  Abolitionist.  Not  very  long  before  I 
left,  a  planter  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on 
the  highway  ;  and  there  came  along  on  the  levee 
where  we  were  working  a  crowd  of  about  forty  ruf 
fians,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  accompanied  by 
about  forty  hounds,  such  as  are  used  to  track  run 
away  negroes.  They  searched  our  cabin,  and  in 
quired  particularly  after  any  '  strangers.'  Three 
hours  after  they  returned  with  a  white  man  whom 
they  had  seized.  He  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  mule 
by  a  halter  around  his  neck.  I  afterwards  heard 
that  they  took  him  into  the  limber  and  half  hung 
him  to  make  him  confess,  and  would  have  hung  him 
outright,  but  for  a  planter  who  persuaded  them  to 
wait  until  the  next  day,  when  the  real  murderer  was 
caught,  and  this  man  was  released." 

There  was  nothing  new  or  remarkable  in 
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this  statement,  since  hun 
dreds  of  men  doing  busi 
ness  on  the  Mississippi 
River  would  substantiate  it  by  citations  of 
cases  more  thoroughly  cruel  and  painful. 
We  give  Jones'  story  because  he  came  accred 
ited  as  an  entirely  reliable  informant. 

The  statement  of  Mary  Crawford,  made 
public  in  the  winter  of  1861,  detailed,  with 
painful  minuteness,  the  sad  story  of  her  hus 
band's  awful  murder  in  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  July  17th,  1860.  The  man  was  taken 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  Abolitionist,  and, 
after  being  shot,  was  hung.  The  wretched 
wife,  informed  by  her  two  little  boys  (who 
had  been  with  their  father  out  to  haul  wood, 
when  Crawford  was  seized)  of  their  fears,  had 
started  out  to  learn  something  of  her  hus 
band's  fate.  She  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  when  a  party  of  men  informed 
her,  with  indifference,  that  her  husband  wras 
hung.  The  narrative  read : 

"  They  took  me  back  to  the  place  we  had  been 
living  in.  My  grief,  my  indignation,  my  misery,  I 
have  no  words,  no  desire  to  describe.  The  body 
was  not  brought  to  me  until  night,  and  only  then  by 
the  direction  of  Captain  Dagget,  a  son-in-law  and 
partner  of  Turner,  (for  whom  Crawford  had  done 
much  work,)  who  had  been  a  friend  to  my  husband, 
and  was  the  only  man  of  any  influence  who  dared 
to  befriend  me.  He  had  been  away  from  home,  and 
did  not  return  until  after  the  murder  had  been  done. 
He  denounced  the  act,  and  said  they  killed  an  in 
nocent  man." 

The  local  newspaper — the  Fort  Worth 
Chief — thus  chronicled  the  tragedy : 

"  MAN  HUNG. — On  the  17th  inst.  was  found  the 
body  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  H.  Crawford, 
suspended  to  a  pecan-tree  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  town.  A  large  number  of  persons  visited 
the  body  during  the  day.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citi 
zens  the  same  evening,  strong  evidence  was  adduced 
proving  him  to  have  been  an  Abolitionist.  The 
meeting  endorsed  the  action  of  the  party  who  hung 
him.  Below  we  give  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  in 
quest  : 

>'  '  We,  the  jury,  find  that  William  H.  Crawford,  the  de- 
i-ea^ed,came  to  bis  death  by  being  hung  with  a  grass  rope 
tied  around  his  neck  and  suspended  from  ;i  pecan  limb,  by 
-•ome  person  or  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown.  That  he  was 
huiig  "n  th  17tl»  day  of  .Inly,  1860,  between  the  hours  of  9 
o'clock  .A.M.  and  1  o'clock  P.  M.  We  could  see  no  other 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person  of  the  deceased.'" 

This  man  Turner — a  lawyer,  and  an  owner 
of  forty  slaves — was  one  of  those  persons 
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who  arraigned  Crawford  in 
the  presence  of  his  little 
boys,  and  had  borne  him 
away  from  their  sight  to  hang  him.  The  jury 
took  no  steps,  of  course,  to  learn  anything  in 
regard  to  the  murderers.  Indeed,  the  act  was 
not  only  justified,  but,  out  of  it,  grew  an  organ 
ization  which  succeeded  in  \vhipping,  banish 
ing,  and  hanging  over  two  hundred  persons 
—three  Methodist  ministers  included — in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  three  months,  under 
plea  of  their  being  "Abolition  emissaries," 
who  had  instigated  the  burning  of  property, 
and  incited  negroes  to  run  away.  The  report 
of  that  meeting  deserves  repetition,  in  illus 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  slave 
districts  care  for  their  morals  and  their 
safety : 

"  At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citi 
zens  of  Tarrant  County,  convened  at  the  Town 
Hall,  at  Fort  Worth,  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1860, 
pursuant  to  previous  notice,  for  thejaurpose  of  de 
vising  means  for  defending  the  lives  arid  property 
of  citizens  of  the  county  against  the  machinations 
of  Abolition  incendiaries,  J.  P.  Alford  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  J.  C.  Terrell  was  appointed  Secre 
tary.  ^  After  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  ex 
plained  by  Colonel  C.  A.  Harper,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

*-  '  Whereas,  The  recent  attempts  made  to  destroy  several 
neighboring  towns   by  fire,  the  nearly  total  destruction  of  ; 
o  ;e  of  them,  coupled  with  the  conversation  and  acts  of  one  | 
W.   H.    Crawford,  who  was  hung  in  this  county  on  the  17th  j 
inst.,  prove  conclusively  to  us  the  necessity  of  an  organized 
effort  to  ferret  out  and  punish  Abolition  incendiaries,  some  j 
of  whom  are  believed  to  be  in  our  county.     Therefore,  to 
discover  and  punish  said  Abolitionists,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  be  it 

"  '  Resolved,  Tha^t  we  endorse  the  action  of  those  who 
hung  W.  H.  Crawford  in  this  county  on  the  17th  iust.,  con 
vinced  as  we  are,  from  the  evidence  upon  which  h«  was 
hung,  that  he  richly  deserved  his  fate. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  a  Central  County  Committee  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of  seven  citizens,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  such  Committees  in  every  i>re- 
cinct  in  the  county,  which  sub -Committees  shall  cot.fer  with 
and  report  to  the  Central  i  ommittee  the  names  of  all  sus 
pected  persons  in  their  precincts,  which  persons  shall  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Central  C  m 
mittee. 

"  '  R  solved,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  support  said  Central  Committee  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  in  dealing  with  Abolitionists  and 
incendiaries. 

"  '  JAMES  P.  ALFORD,  Chairman. 

"  '  J.  C.  TERRELL,  Secretary.' 

"  The  Central  Committee  hereby  notify  all  per 
sona  connected  with  or  holding  Abolition  senti- 
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ments  to  leave  the  county 
forthwith,  or  they  may  pos 
sibly  have  cause  to  regret  re 
maining." 

It  is  probable  that  every  one  of  the  men 
persecuted  were  as  innocent  of  offence  as 
Crawford.  "  Abolition  emissaries"  were  not 
necessary  to  instruct  negroes  how  to  firo 
houses.  The  "Abolitionists"  were,  without 
exception,  men  having  a  calling,  and  pursu 
ing  it  peaceably  ;  but,  being  Northerners,  and 
living  without  holding  Slaves,  were  proofs 
conclusive  of  their  dangerous  character  to  the 
"  highly  respectable  citizens"  of  Texas.* 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Bottsford,  as 
published  at  length  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  March  22d,  afforded  the  age  with  an  evi 
dence  that  even  in  the  civilized  city  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  an  intelligent, 
honorable,  and  unprotected  lady  could  bo 
thrown  into  prison  and  be  made  to  suffer  in 
dignities  because  some  person  had  said  she 
had  '*  tampered  with  slaves." 

Arthur  Robinson,  of  New  Orleans,  pub 
lisher  of  the  True  Witness,  a  religious  paper 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination, 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  in  prison  without 
the  usual  forms  of  law.  After  laying  there 
some  time,  he  wras  taken  into  the  criminal 
court  for  trial.  The  indictment,  however,  was 
so  ignorantly  drawn  that  he  was  set  at  liberty 
pending  a  second  arrest.  His  friends  man-  < 
aged  to  effect  his  escape  up  the  river.  He  lost 
everything.  His  "  crime"  was,  not  in  saying 
or  publishing  anything  offensive,  but  a  "  com 
mittee"  having  searched  his  premis-  s,  found 
"  seditious"  literature  in  his  possession,  and 
for  that  he  was  made  to  suffer.  He  would 
have  been  consigned  to  State's  Prison  for 
having  the  Boston  Liberator  on  his  exchange 
list  had  it  not  been  for  the  flaw  in  his  first 
indictment,  and  his  escape  from  another 
arrest. 


*  When  Wigfall  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  men  were  hanging  from  trees  in 
Texas  for  opinion's  sake,  he  was  known  to  tell  the 
truth,  then,  for  a  certainty.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  the 
case  of  the  Methodist  ministers,  (one  of  whom  was 
hung  and  others  whipped)  before  Congress.  [See 
Stanton's  Defence  of  the  Ministers  from  Reagan's 
Brutal  Charges,  pages  229-30.] 
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John  Watt,  a  citizen  of 
Michigan,  was  working 
near  Vicksburg,  Missis 
sippi,  in  January.  While  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  a  "  committee"  extracted  from  him 
*'  dangerous  sentiments,"  and  he  was  taken 
over  the  river  into  Louisiana  and  hung,  and 
his  body  left  hanging  to  the  tree. 

The  first  officer  of  the  bark  Indian  Queen 
made  a  statement  in  the  New  York  journals, 
March  16th,  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel  put 
into  St.  Marks,  Florida,  in  January — himself 
and  his  second  officer  both  being  ill  of  the 
Chagres  fever.  Both  were  sent  ashore  to 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  that 
place,  for  proper  care,  while  the  vessel  an 
chored  in  the  harbor  below,  to  await  their 
recovery.  As  soon  as  Florida  seceded,  (Jan 
uary  llth,)  the  Hospital  was  seized  and  the 
invalids  turned  out.  The  vessel  lay  at  an 
chor  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  She 
had,  as  part  of  her  crew,  seven  colored  sea 
men — all  able  and  trusty  fellows.  A  plot 
was  hatched  to  seize  all  these  men  and  sell 
them  into  glavery — a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
(State)  Court  being  one  of  the  conspirators. 
The  plot  was  revealed  to  the  captain  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  arose,  hired*  a 
steamer,  ran  down  to  his  vessel,  and  had  her 
towed  out  to  sea,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Florida.  The  discomfited  citizens  swore 
dreadfully  over  their  disappointment. 

The  same  officer  stated  that,  a  few  days 
after  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  a 
resident  of  St.  Marks  remarked  that  the  South 
was  wrong  and  the  North  right  in  the  contro 
versy.  Whereupon,  he  was  seized,  stripped, 
whipped,  and  started  "  out  of  the  country." 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  a  New  Hampshire  man, 
had  for  several  years,  spent  the  winter  on 
the  plantation  of  Woodworth  &  Son,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Before  the 
Presidential  election,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  a  fellow-workman,  lie  had  stated  that,  if  he 
held  the  casting  vote,  it  should  be  given  for 
Lincoln.  Two  weeks  after  the  election  he 
was  visited  by  two  members  of  a  "  Vigilance 
Committee,"  and  asked  if  what  had  been  re 
ported  was  true.  He  answered  that  he  had 
made  that  single  remark  to  a  fellow-  work 
man,  but  to  no  other  person.  A  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  as  an  incendiary  and  Abolitionist, 


In8tan^  °J  °utrage 

and  Suffering. 


was  produced,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Charleston,  to  jail. 

J 

Around  the  jail  a  mob  of 
"citizens"  gathered,  demanding  that  the  jailer 
should  give  the  prisoner  up  to  them.  It  was 
only  dispersed  by  the  horse  patrol.  He  was 
allowed  neither  food  nor  water.  On  the  af 
ternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his  arrest,  he 
was  taken  before  the  "  Vigilance  Association 
Tribunal,  '\  for  examination  .  Confessing, 
again,  that  he  had  said  -to  the  workman  what 
was  reported,  he  was  remanded  back  to  jail, 
to  be  passed  over  to  the  Criminal  Court. 
The  "Judge"  of  the  Tribunal  treated  the 
prisoner  with  a  choice  lecture,  chiefly  com 
posed  of  oaths  and  imprecations.  He  was 
placed  in  a  bare  cell,  where  the  night  was 
spent;  and  only  on  the  morning  of  the  sec 
ond  day's  confinement  was  he  allowed  food, 
consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  black  bread 
and  a  pint  of  bad  water.  For  fourteen  weeks 
this  man  lay  in  that  wretched  dungeon.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  son  of  his  employer 
came  to  the  jail,  and  stated  that  his  wages, 
$248,  still  due,  should  be  paid  him,  and  his 
release  procured,  if  he  would  leave  at  once. 
The  promise  was  gladly  given.  He  was  ta 
ken  to  the  steamer  amid  the  hootings  and 
howlings  of  a  mob,  which  made  threats  -of 
lynching.  On  the  way  to  the  steamer,  he 
called  upon  a  watchmaker  for  a  fine  watch 
and  chain  which  he  had  left  for  repairs 
before  his  arrest.  The  watchmaker  bade 
him,  with  an  oath,  to  leave  his  premises. 
Once  on  the  steamer,  he  expected  his  wages, 
as  promised;  but  received  nothing,  and  was 
permitted  to  work  his  passage  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  a  perfectly  destitute 
condition. 

Captain  E.  W.  Ryder,  of  the  bark  Julia  E. 
Aery,  and  his  son,  James  B.  Ryder,  as  mate, 
were  landing  a  cargo  at  Encero  Mills,  Cam- 
den  County,  Georgia,  in  November,  1860, 
when  a  negro  came  aboard  the  vessel  with 
oars  to  sell.  None  being  wanted,  he  was  sent 
away.  He  paid  a  second  visit,  and  some 
clothes  were  intrusted  to  him  to  wash,  upon 
his  'telling  that  he  belonged  to  a  Dr.  Nichols, 
living  near.  That  afternoon  five  men  came 
to  the  vessel,  and  demanded  the  right  to 
search  for  the  negro.  The  captain  gave  per 
mission  for  the  search,  freely,  but  stated  that 
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the  fellow  had  gone  ashore, 
taking  with  him  some 
clothes  to  wash.  The  five 
men  completed  the  search  which,  it  became 
evident  to  the  captain,  was  but  a  cover  for  the 
"citi/ens"  to  examine  his  cargo,  his  means  of 
resistance,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  discover,  if  pos 
sible,  some  u  Abolition  literature"  by  which  to 
to  seize  the  entire  crew  and  vessel  as  "  danger 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  community."  The 
"  Committee''1  returned  on  the  following  day, 
late  in  the  evening.  It  had  grown  to  fifteen  in 
numbers,  who  proceeded  to  thoroughly  ran 
sack  the  vessel's  hold.  Every  chest  and 
bunker  were  overhauled.  Nothing  "  danger 
ous"  being  found,  the  "  Committee"  passed 
on  shore  where,  summoning  the  negroes  who 
had  been  engaged  in  unloading  the  vessel, 
they  examined  them  as  to  the  conversations  on 
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was  deemed  a  lenient  pun 
ishment — hanging  was  the 
usual  mode  of  treating 
"  such  scoundrels."  The  inhuman  wretches 
took  their  prisoners  to  the  front  of  the  court 
house,  where,  both  being  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  they  were  whipped- 
twenty-five  blows  with  heavy  leather  thongs 
being  administered  to  each.  The  elder  Ryder, 
being  an  old  man,  was  a  terrible  sufferer 
under  the  horrible  infliction.  After  the  "pun 
ishment"  both  were  thrust  into  cells  in  the 
jail.  The  large  crowd  which  witnessed  the 
whipping  enjoyed  it,  apparently  with  a 
real  zest,  as  it  jeered  and  laughed  vo 
ciferously  during  the  brutal  punishment. 
The  two  men  lay  fourteen  days  in  that  jail, 
suffering  exquisite  tortures  from  their 
wounds.  At  the  end  of  that  time  five  men 


the  vessel.     Six  of  them  were  finally  most    came,  took  them  out,  carried  them  to  their 


unmercifully  whipped,  to  make  them  "  con 
fess."  "What  they  confessed,  was  not  known 
to  the  captain ;  but,  as  they  probably  stated 
anything  required,  the  mob,  it  soon  became 
evident,  was  ready  for  proceedings.  The 
captain  and  his  son  went  before  the  "  Com 
mittee"  and  stated  that,  not  only  had  no  con 
versation  been  had,  but  that  they  had 
positively  forbidden  any  unnecessary  commu 
nication  between  his  men  and  the  negroes — 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  officers  alwrays 
was  present,  to  see  that  orders  were  obeyed. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  "  Committee,"  and 
the  two  were  taken  to  the  jail  at  Jefferson, 
fifteen  miles  away.  There  they  were  again 
arraigned  before  another  u  Vigilance  Associ 
ation,"  and  charged  with  being  Abolitionists 
• — a  charge  which  both  men  denied  as  un 
founded  in  proof.  No  proof  being  produced, 


vessel,  and  remained  until  the  craft  stood  out 
to  sea. 

This  instance  of  atrocious  wrong  was  sim 
ply  one  of  several  similar  cases  inflicted  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  civilized  world 
may  be  excused  for  doubting  evidence  so  in 
human  ;  but,  there  is  no  room  for  disbelief 
when  an  old  man's  scarred  back  is  •  exhibited 
i  to  the  pitying  eye. 

We  may  close  this  revolting  record  with 
the  following  statement  made  by  the  Cin 
cinnati  Gazette,  of  May  18th  : 

"  Nearly  every  day  some  fresh  arrivals  of  refu- 

|  gees  from  the  violence  and  ferocity  of  the  New  Da- 

j  homey  bring  to  this  city  fresh  and  corroborative 

proofs  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rebel  States. 

Many  of  these  have  come  thence  at  the  peril  of  their 

lives,  and  to  avoid  threatened  death,  have  taken  a 

hurried  journey  surrounded  by  thick  dangers  from 


they  were  allowed  to  spend  that  night  at  a  the  madmen  who  now  fill  the  South  with  deeds  of 
hotel.  A  cook  (black)  from  another  vessel, 
was  produced  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
who  stated  that  he  had  heard  both  white 
men  say  they  were  Republicans,  and  would 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  if  an  opportunity 
had  offered.  The  black  fellow  who  had  taken 
the  clothes  to  wash,  was  then  brought  for 
ward,  and  he  corroborated  the  statement  of 
the  other  black  man.  This  was  deemed  evi 
dence  conclusive  to  the  u  Committee"  and  the 


violence  and  bloodshed. 

"The  people  in  that  section  seem  to  have  been 
given  up  te  a  madness  that  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilization—  we  had  almost  written  bar 
barism.  They  are  cut  off  from  the  news  of  the 
North,  purposely  blinded  by  their  leaders  as  to  the 
movements  and  real  power  of  the  Government,  and 
in  their  local  presses  receive  and  swallow  the  most 
outrageous  falsehoods  and  misstatements. 

"  Yesterday,  one  William  Silliman,  a  person  of  in 
telligence  and  reliability,  reached  this  city,  return- 


sentence  of  a  public  flogging  was  immediate-    ing  from  a  year's  residence  in  Southern  Mississippi. 
ly  decreed  against  both  father  and  son.    This  I  He  was  one  of  a  party  who,  in  I860,  went  from  this 
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city  and  engaged  in  the  con 
struction    of   the    Mobile    and 
Ohio  Railroad. 
"Mr.  Silliman,  for  several  months  past,  has  lived 
in  Cupola,  Itawamba  County,  one  of  the  lower  tier 
of  counties,  two  hundred  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Mobile.     He 
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He  had  a  family  in  the  place. 
Guntown  is  10  miles  from  Cup 
ola.  The  same  day,  at  Saltillo, 
a  man  was  hung  under  similar  circumstances,  and  still 
another  at  Vonona,  where  a  traveller  was  seized  in 
passing  through  the  place.  All  these  towns  are 
within  20  miles  circuit  of  Cupola,  where  Mr.  Silliman 


says  a  more  blood-thirsty  community  it  would  be  I  resided.  He  says  that  he  can  recall  twelve  instances 


difficult  to  conceive.  Perfect  terrorism  prevails, 
and  the  wildest  outrages  are  enacted  openly  by  the 
rebels,  who  visit  with  their  violence  all  suspected  of 
loyalty,  or  withholding  full  adherence  to  the  king 
dom  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Could  the  full  history  of 
these  outrages  be  written,  and  that  truthfully,  many 
and  most  of  its  features  would  be  deemed  incredible 
aud  monstrous,  belonging  to  another  age,  and  cer 
tainly  to  another  county  than  our  own. 

"  The  party  who  is  suspected  of  hostility,  or  even 
light  sympathy,  with  the  rebellion,  is  at  once  seized. 
He  is  fortunate  if  he  is  allowed  to  leave  in  a  given 
time,  without  flogging.  He  is  still  fortunate  if  only 
a  flogging  is  added  to  the  order  to  depart.  Many 
have  been  hung  or  shot  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Silliman 
details  five  instances  of  the  latter  as  having  occurred 
among  the  amiable  people  of  Itawamba  County, 
within  the  past  ten  weeks,  of  several  of  which  he  was 
the  eye-witness,  a  mob  wreaking  their  vengeance 
tnon  their  victims  under  the  approval  of  local  au 
thorities.  These  five  men  were  Northerners,  at  dif 
ferent  times  assailed  by  the  rebels.  Three  of  them 
were  strangers  to  all  about  them. 

"  On  Saturday  of  last  week  a  man  was  hung  at 
Guntown,  who  refused  to  join  the  rebel  army,  and 
also  refused  to  leave.  He  was  taken  to  a  tree  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  left  hanging  to  a  limb. 


of  killing,  whipping,  and  other  outrages  thus  visited 
upon  the  victims" of  the  rebels  in  that  vicinity,  within 
the  past  two  months.  Many  have  been  waiting  in 
the  hope  that  the  storm  would  '  blow  over,'  but  have, 
one  after  the  other,  been  forced  to  submit  or  seek 
safety  in  flight." 

The  instances  herein  given  are  such  as 
seemed  to  us  to  be  so  verified  as  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  as  to  their  entire  truthfulness. 
Many  others  made  public,  and  some  of  a  most 
outrageous  character,  which  have  been  re 
peated  to  us  by  refugees  in  person,  we  have 
refrained  from  referring  to,  since  a  suspicious 
public  might  question  the  authenticity  of 
their  unsupported  statements.  Enough  has 
been  given  to  throw  an  historical  light  upon 
the  animus  of  the  Southern  people  engaged 
in  the  revolution.  The  future  historian  of 
the  great  rebellion  will  not  fail  to  discover 
in  that  spirit,  not  only  a  key  to  the  social 
•state  of  that  section  of  the  country,  but  will, 
if  he  be  a  disciple  of  Schlegel,  find  in  it  an 
effect  of  a  cause — which  cause  had  sedulous 
ly,  and  for  generations,  insensibly  unclermind- 
ed  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  peeple. 


CHAPTER    XLIL 
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THE  Southern  seceded  States,  notwith 
standing  their  apparent  confidence  in  their 
future,  still  were  much  alarmed  at  the  at 
titude  of  the  North,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Lin 
coln's  expressed  determination  to  u  retake 
and  hold"  the  property  of  the  Government 
seized  by  the  revolutionists.  From  the  pre 
liminary  stages  of  the  secession  movement. 


its  leaders  had,  with  entire  reliance,  counted 
upon  a  strong  defensive  support  in  the  North 
which  would  restrain  any  attempts  at  coer 
cion,  should  they  be  made  by  the  Repub 
licans  and  Douglas  Democrats.  'New  York 
City  alone  was  regarded  not  only  as  ready  to 
sustain  the  South  in  its  secession,  but,  look 
ing  to  the  future  through  the  medium  of 
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Mayor  Wood's  treasonable  and  preposterous 
manifesto  regarding  the  independence  of  New 
York  inland,  Southern  men  felt  assured  that 
the  result  would  justify  their  most  arrogant 
and  precipitate  steps  in  the  formation  of  a 
Confederacy  of  Slave  States.  This  rashness 
unquestionably  wag  their  ruin.  Peaceable 
secession  the  administration  Democracy  stood 
ready  to  defend,  as  all  their  speeches  in  Con 
gress  during  December,  and  the  tone  of  the 
leading  administration  journals  in  the  North, 
during  the  same  month  and  the  first  half  of 
January,  will  demonstrate.  But,  who  ever 
knew  the  South,  as  a  section,  to  treat  any 
measure  with  calmness  which  affected  their 
social  or  political  status  ?  The  spirit  which 
domineered  at  home  was  not  one  to  play  the 
courtier  in  the  presence  of  its  legislative 
equals  ;  and  when  the  serpent  of  the  revolu 
tion  began  to  uncoil — began  to  put  forth, 
one  by  one,  its  hydra  heads,  its  fangs  were 
freely  shown,  and  those  who  would  have 
bade  the  monster  depart  in  peace  from  the 
National  Capital,  were  compelled  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  defence  against  its  malice 
and  folly.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Sickles,  in  the 
House,  February  5th,  sounded  the  alarum  in 
these  words  of  warning  : 

"  In  November  it  was  peaceable  secession.  We 
could  agree  to  that.  I  am  for  it.  In  January  it  was 
forcible  secession ;  and  then,  sir,  the  friends  of 
peaceable  secession  in  the  North  were  trans 
formed  into  timid  apologists.  In  February  it  is 
spoliation  and  war.  Armies  were  raised  under  the 
guns  of  forts  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  ju 
risdiction  of  which  has  been  ceded  to  us  by  the 
Bolemn  acts  of  the  Seceding  States.  Measures  of 
open  war  only  yielded  to  Mexican  spoliations,  and  I 
say,  in  the  presence  of  this  new  and  last  phase  of 
the  secession  movement,  that  it  can  have  no  friends 
in  the  North — it  can  have  no  apologists  in  the 
North  ;  but  there  will  soon  be  no  exception  to  the 
general  denunciation  which  it  must  meet  from  every 
loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of  this  country." 

Before  such  an  issue,  rashness  and  insolence 
would  have  given  way  at  least  to  an  out 
ward  show  of  kindness,  in  order  to  foster  the 
moral  and  material  force  of  that  Northern 
sentiment  in  favor  of  peaceable  secession ;  but, 
with  a  mountebank  like  Wigfall— with  such 
a  "tower  of  strength"  as  that  embodiment 
of  coarseness,  James  M.  Mason — with  the  dis 
tempered  and  thwarted  Robert  M.  T.  Hun 
ter — to  defend  and  direct  the  cause  of  the  rev 


olutionists  in  the  Senate ;  with  equally  dis 
tasteful  men  in  the  Lower  House ;  with 
Toombs,  Davis,  Pickens,  Brown,  Slidell,  Yan- 
cey,  Rhett,  Cobb,  Benjamin — all  plotting  and 
counter-plotting  for  their  own  preeminence 
in  the  new  nation  :  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  secession  movement  should  have  resulted 
as  it  did — in  driving  the  North,  as  a  section, 
into  an  attitude  of  firm  and  determined  re 
sistance.  Had  the  wiser  counsels  of  Mr.  Ste 
phens,  Judge  Campbell,  and  other  Southern 
"  conservatives"  prevailed,  it  is  highly  prob 
able  that  the  history  of  the  revolution  would 
not  have  been  written  in  blood — that  diplo 
macy  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bay 
onet.  Let  the  story  of  that  reign  of  madmen 
remain,  with  its  moral,  as  a  warning  to  future 
malcontents ! 

In  view  of  the  apparently  inevitable  issue 
of  a  defence  against  their  aggressions,  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions  were  put  forth 
by  the  Provisional  Government  to  meet  im 
pending  emergencies.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
the  levy  of  troops  became  general  throughout 
the  Seceded  States.  The  forts  in  possession 
of  the  revolutionists  were  strengthened,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  Before  Fort  Pickens, 
off  Pensacola,  a  powerful  array  gathered  in 
February,  under  command  of  Braxton  Bragg, 
late  of  the  United  States  army.  Before  Fort 
Sumter  the  outlines  of  the  lands  around 
fairly  bristled  with  guns.  It  was  of  the  first 
necessity,  in  event  of  a  conflict  with  the  Fed 
eral  Government,  that  both  of  these  fortresses 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Confederates. 
They  thus  become,  per  comensum,  the  points 
of  all  interest  to  the  people:  around,  and 
within  their  ramparts  must  the  first  blood  be 
shed  of  a  contest  at  which  the  civilized  world 
should  stand  aghast. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  several  declara 
tions,  on  his  route  from  Springfield  to  the 
Capital,  regarding  the  forts  and  the  property 
of  .the  Government,  the  Charleston  Mercury 
called,  in  these  terms,  for  haste  and  extent 
of  warlike  preparations : 

"  If  his  (Lincoln's)  declarations  are  to  'be  relied 
on,  he  will  attempt  to  retake  the  forts  now  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  Confederate  States  and  reenforce 
those  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
That  will  be  war — war  in  our  bays  and  harbors.  He 
will  probably  be  willing  to  confine  it  to  such  locali 
ties.  We  have  no  idea  that  he  will  dare  a  campaign 
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with  an  army  to  conquer  the  South,  but  we  can 
make  the  war  he  will  have  begun  as  wide  as  the 
oceaii  itself.  It  is  said  that  New  England  made 
more  money  than  she  lost  in  the  war  of  1812,  by  pri 
vateers  on  the  British  commerce.  We  of  the  Con 
federate  States  cannot  be  the  greatest  loser  at  such 
a  game.  Put,  whatever  maybe  our  instrumentalities 
of  defence  or  aggression,  the  Provisional  Govern 
ment  was  established  to  put  them  in  full  operation 
against  our  enemies  of  the  North.  It  is  a  war  gov 
ernment.  It  may  be  compelled  to  raise  an  unusual 
army.  It  may  be  compelled  to  lay  unusual  taxes — 
to  call  for  unusual  loans.  Let  the  people  of  the  Con 
federate  States  view  with  forbearance  its  imperfec 
tions  or  irregularities,  and  be  prepared  to  support 
it  in  all  its  difficulties.  Within  one  month  we  will 
know  what  our  necessities  require.  The  Provisional 
Government  may  be  useless,  and  a  permanent  gov 
ernment,  looking  to  all  those  guaranties  which  a 
free  government  require,  may  supersede  its  tempo 
rary  existence. 

The  terms  here  used — "  our  enemies  of  the 
North" — implied  a  fact  which  should  be 
given  due  weight,  viz.  :  that  the  Southern 
populace  had  been  educated  to  believe  that 
the  North  was,  an  open  and  declared  enemy 
of  the  South;  hence,  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  responded  to  the  call  to  arms, 
and  submitted  their  necks  to  their  rulers' 
yoke.  The  relative  strength  of  each  section 
became  a  subject  of  quite  general  attention, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  courage  and  ac 
tivity  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  people. 
The  intelligent  community  never  before  took 
such  interest  in  the  census  statistics.  It 
is  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  self-decep 
tion  which  the  Southern  people  practised 
upon  themselves,  that  they  deemed  their  six 
millions  of  white  population  fully  equivalent, 
in  material  force,  to  the  nineteen  millions  of 
the  North.  It  would  have  been  considered 
an  evidence  of  cowardice  in  the  South  for  a 
person  to  have  confessed  the  equality  of  the 
North  with  the  South,  man-for-man.  The 
local  and  State  prejudices  which  ever  have 
prevailed  in  the  Cotton-growing  States — 
owing  as  much  to  the  want  of  general  intel 
ligence  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  as 
to  the  egotism  and  dictatorial  spirit  engen 
dered  by  long  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
masters  over  sla\es — served  to  strengthen 
this  over-estimate  of  strength  and  the  re 
sources  of  war. 

During  the  last  days  of   February,  Col. 


Whiting  was  dispatched  by  Jefferson  Davis 
to  inspect  the  fortifications  of  Charleston. 
The  "  Floating  Battery,"  of  which  great  ex 
pectations  were  formed,  was  launched  Feb 
ruary  25th.  It  was  simply  a  floating  fortifi 
cation  about  one  hundred  feet  front,  to 
mount  four  to  six  heavy  guns.  It  was  low 
in  the  water,  built  of  pine  and  palmetto  logs 
and  ribbed  with  iron — thus  supposed  to  be 
impervious  to  shot.  The  design  was  to  an 
chor  it  in  a  commanding  position  off  Sulli 
van's  island,  where  it  could  enfilade  the 
ramparts  of  Sumter.* 

The  fortress  on  Cumming's  point  was  a 
firm  structure  of  green  logs  covered  in  sand, 
mounting  guns  of  a  very  heavy  calibre,  with 
one  or  two  very  effective  rifled  cannon.  The 
other  batteries  strung  along  on  Sullivan, 
Morris  and  James  islands,  were  located  in 
spots  to  command  the  channel  approaches  to 
Sumter — thus  to  cut  off  all  reenforcements  by 
sea,  Fort  Moultrie  was  a  frowning  fortress, 
of  a  nameless  number  of  guns,  evidently  pre 
pared  for  throwing  shot  and  shell  in  an 
appalling  shower  upon  the  sea-girt  fastness 
of  the  ''Invincible  Eighty  "  which  lay  off  in 
the  harbor,  as  sullen,  silent  and  dark  as  a 
sleeping  volcano. 

This  was  the  consideration  which  the  Con 
federate  Government  vouchsafed  to  the 
Union,  with  which  "its  only  desire  was  to 
maintain  relations  of  peace." 


Audi  alteram  partem.  We  feel  the  force  of 
the  injunction  when  we  are  called  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Bu 
chanan.  With  the  effects  of  his  misrule  we 
are  so  painfully  impressed,  that  the  impulse 
to  pronounce  a  sweeping  condemnation  is  in 
deed  strong.  The  tragedy  of  war — the  hu 
miliation  of  our  National  prestige — the  awful 

*  The  idea  of  this  battery  was  by  no  means  an 
original  one.  At  the  seige  of  Gibralter,  1782,  ten 
floating  forts  were  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  $500,000.  They  were  so  compactly  built  as  to  be 
deemed  invulnerable,  and,  mounting  from  ten  to 
eighteen  guns  each,  truly  were  formidable  engines 
of  destruction.  They  worked  well  and  did  great 
execution,  until  the  fortress  threw  hot  shot,  when 
they  were  soon  all  in  flames,  and  those  on  board 
perished  almost  to  a  man. 
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peril  to  Republican  Government  which  he 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor — all 
rise  up,  not  like  spirits,  but  like  palpable 
presences,  to  cry  out  "  anathema  !"  There 
are,  too,  minor  sins  for  which  partisans  of  the 
Democratic  faith  will  not  fail  to  hold  him' 
responsible.  He  assumed  the  Chief  Magis 
tracy  as  the  representative  of  a  powerful 
party  whose  rule  has  rarely  been  broken 
since  Jefferson  laid  its  bases  in  the  National 
heart.  He  vacated  the  Chief  Magistracy  to 
leave  that  party  broken,  bruised,  abased. 
He  found  the  country  prosperous — he  left  it 
weak.  He  found  a  Treasury  overflowing — 
he  left  it  bankrupt.  He  trailed  his  robes  of 
.office  in  the  dust  of  politicians'  haunts,  and 
made  his  high  dignity  a  bye-word  in  cau 
cuses  and  committee-rooms.  In  a  word,  he 
dishonored  his  country — dishonored  his 
office — dishonored  his  trusts,  and  his  memory 
promises  not  to  be  precious  with  mankind, 
nor  honorable  in  history. 

But,  for  all  these  miseries  entailed,  there 
still  are  some  who  offer  a  defence,  if  not  in 
justification  at  least  in  palliation  of  his  acts. 
He  was  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  to  serve  a 
party  rather  than  to  serve  the  country.  He 
was  both  openly  and  secretly  bound  to  men 
and  to  a  policy,  which,  to  have  forsaken, 
would  have  required  the  moral  and  physical 
courage  of  a  Jackson.  He  dared  not  "  assume 
the  responsibility :"  and,  in  this  dependance, 
is  written  much  of  the  misery  which  followed 
upon  his  rule.  He  pledged  Kansas  to  the 
South  as  the  price  of  Southern  support. 
To  redeem  that  pledge  he  stultified  himself, 
he  outraged  the  first  principles  of  true  de 
mocracy,  he  caused  human  blood  to  be  shed 
and  a  fair  land  to  struggle  into  the  Union 
through  desolution  and  curses.  To  make  Kan-» 
sas  a  Slave  State,  and  thus  "preserve  the 
balance  of  power,"  he  pursued  a  course 
which  caused  "ODIOUS"  to  be  written 
over  his  name.  His  reward  was  to  see  the  Re 
publican  party  grow  into  the  public  heart, 
flourishing  and  daily  strengthened  on  his 
very  errors  and  follies.  What  should  he  do  ? 
desert  his  Southern  friends  and  bend  before 
the  unqestionable  will  of  the  people  of  the 
North?  He  dared  not  desert!  He  could 
not  if  he  would ;  for,  in  his  Cabinet  were  men 
subtle  and  unscrupulous  as  an  impious  cause 


could  demand,  at  his  elbow  were  men  as  bra 
zen,  as  dangerous,  as  traitorous  as  their  pa 
rent,  the  Prince  of  Darkness:  all  of  whom 
'watched,  warned,  plotted,  promised,  cajoled, 
threatened,  until  the  President  waswholly  ob 
scured  in  the  partisan.  If  he  committed 
inexcusable  errors  the  first,  was  in  his  pledges 
of  service;  his  next  was  the  choice  of  his 
advisers;  his  third  was  in  following  their  ad 
vice.  Out  of  these  sprang  the  terrible  train 
of  evils  which  now  darken  his  name  and 
load  his  memory  with  a  weight  of  calami 
ties  which  all  the  special  pleading  of  special 
chroniclers  will  scarcely  be  able  to  transfer  to 
other  shoulders. 

Following  upon  the  Kansas  imbroglio  came 
his  second  blow  to  the  Democracy,  which 
still  clung  to  him  as  its  leader.  His  intrigues 
against  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  persecution 
of  his  friends — his  support  of  the  irregular 
Southern  nominee,  irretrievably  dissevered 
the  two  wings  of  the  party  and  sent  the  anti- 
Lecompton  or  Northern  wing  over  to  the  Re 
publicans  as  their  only  means  of  defence 
against  his  attempted  demoralization.*  He 
triumphed  by  seeing  his  rival  fall,  but  it  was 
the  triumph  of  madness;  for,  hardly  had  the 
deed  of  defeat  been  recorded  ere  he  found 
himself .  betrayed  by  his  Southern  friends, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  to  behold  beneath 
his  feet  a  mine  which  the  creatures  of  his 
smiles  had  placed  there  not  only  for  his  own 
destruction  but  for  the  destruction  of  his 
country. 


*  In  a  wretched  partisan  speech,  made  to  a  crowd 
of  Breckenridge  and  Lane  "  ratifiers,"  the  President 
unqualifiedly  scoffed  the  idea  of  "  Squatter  Sover 
eignty" — the  very  principle  upon  which  he  had  se- 
sured  his  promotion  to  office.  He  only  recorded  his 
own  abasement  in  that  desertion  of  principle  at  the 
behest  of  Southern  men.  He  said  : 

"  We  have  been  told  that  non-intervention  on  the  part  of 
Congress  with  Slav  ry  in  the  Territories  is  the  true  policy. 
Very  well.  I  most  cheerfully  admit  that  Congress  ha~  no 
right  to  pass  any  law  to  establish,  impair,  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  Territories.  Let  this  principle  of  non-intervention  be 
extended  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  let  it  6; declared 
that  they  in  I  ke  manner  have  no  power  to  establish,  impair, 
or  destroy  Slavery,  and  then  the  controversy  is  in  effect  end 
ed.  'Ibis  is  ail  that  is  required  at  present,  and  I  verily  be 
lieve  all  that  will  ever  be  required.  Hands  off  by  Congress, 
and  hands  off  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  !" 

Had  he  made  this  speech  in  1856,  James  Buchanan 
never  would  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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It  is  an  impossible  task  to  write  the  story 
of  the  Administration  from  the  moment 
of  that  discovery  down  to  the  4th  of  March. 
It  is  so  full  of  good  deeds  and  bad,  of  strength 
and  weakness,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  as  to 
read  like  the  alternate  reign  of  a  good  and 
an  evil  genius.  To  disentangle  the  warp  and 
woof  required  not  only  a  master-hand,  but 
more  light  than  yet  exists  upon  the  Ex 
ecutive's  conduct,  and  we  must  patiently 
bide  the  judgment  which  Time  will  surely 
send.  Our  record  thus  far,  of  outward  facts, 
will  stand  the  tests  of  evidence  as  far  as  they 
go ;  but,  we  must,  after  all,  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  to  read  motives  as  well  as  acts  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  full  truth  of  events  in 
an  historical  light.  In  most  of  the  incidents 
of  the  revolution,  the  motive  became  appa 
rent  with  the  act.  There  are  some  things, 
however,  concerning  Mr.  Buchanan's  appa 
rently  contradictory  course,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  write  the  true  history  of  his 
"  decline  and  fall"  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
drama  which  his  errors,  not  his  genius, 
created.  We  shall  await,  with  interest,  his 
promised  "  Defence  of  his  Administration ;" 
and  if,  in  aught,  we  have  done  him  injustice, 
it  will  be  with  a  pleasure  unfeigned  that  our 
censures  shall  be  qualified.  It  is  our  country 
which  is  injured  by  the  abasement  of  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  every  patriotic  heart  will  be 
glad  to  wipe  away  any  stain  upon  the  name 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  Cabinet  of 
December  to  the  Cabinet  of  February.  It  is 


like  beholding  a  ray  shooting  across  dark 
waters  to  read  the  names  of  Dix,  Holt,  Stan- 
ton  ;  while  the  vision  of  Winfield  Scott  rises 
like  a  luminary  out  of  the  troubled  sea,  to 
draw  to  it  all  faith  and  confidence.  We  feel 
like  crying  "  Oh,  why  so  late  ?"  and  the 
country  might  well  mourn  that  they  were 
not  summoned  to  the  President's  side  at  the 
first  alarm  of  danger.  That  Mr.  Buchanan 
called  them  at  all  is  proof  that  the  President 
loved  the  Union  well : — that  he  did  not  always 
follow  their  counsels,  but  trimmed  and  veered 
to  the  gale  like  a  timid  man,  was  proof  rather 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  danger  than  of  his  dis 
loyalty.  Had  he  had  one  year  to  serve,  in 
stead  of  forty  days,  his  diplomatic  scruples 
in  regard  to  coercion  probably  would  have 
been  cast  aside  as  unworthy  of  the,  crisis 
which  the  law-makers  never  had  conceived 
possible ;  and  he  might  have  pursued  the 
course  so  wisely  prescribed  and  so  sagaciously 
followed  by  his  successor.  But,  the  brevity 
of  his  term  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  lay 
ing  down  and  elaboration  of  a  defensive  po 
licy;  and  all  the  honor  which  attaches  to 
his  latter  days  comes  from  little  acts  of 
patriotism — evidences  of  what  he  might  have 
done,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  had  there 
been  a  year  before  him  in  which  to  act.  We 
say,  might  have  done.  The  spirit  of  his  en 
tire  administration  forbids  us  to  say  would 
have  clone.  What  he  would  have  done  to 
ward  "  his  Southern  friends"  is  one  of  the 
secrets  which  his  expected  history  may, 
and,  wre  hope,  will  record. 


A  PPEN  DIX. 


THE     SECKET     HISTORY     OF     THE     BUCHANAN     ADMINISTRATION. 


WE  are  informed  that  the  venerable  ex-President 
is  busily  engaged  upon  his  "  History  of  his  Admin- 
istrati(jn."  As  one  object  of  our  labors  is  to  throw 
all  possible  light  upon  the  secession  movement,  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign 
which  warrants  us  in  submitting  for  his  considera 
tion,  and  that  of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in 
secret  histories,  the  documents  relating  to  Judge 
Thompson's  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Judge,  on  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  after 
his  withdrawal,  was  given  a  reception  by  his  fellow 
citizens  and  there  made  a  speech  wherein  he  de 
tailed  his  version  of  the  Cabinet  history  during  De 
cember  and  January.  We  subjoin  the  material 
portion: 

"  No  serious  difficulty  or  division  occurred  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  until  after  the  late  Presidential 
election.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  section 
al  candidate  was  elected  President,  by  a  sectional 
vote,  on  a  platform  of  principles  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution,  which,  by  denying  a  right  of 
protection  to  a  vast  property  in  the  Southern  States, 
overthrew  the  equality  of  the  States,  and  passed 
all  the  States  of  the  South  to  a  state  of  outlaw,  it 
was  perceived  that  a  new  class  of  questions  would 
arise.  The  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  was  the  first  great  question,  and  the  power 
of  the  general  government  to  use  military  force 
upon  the  people  of  a  sovereign  State  undertaking 
to  resume  the  powers  delegated  in  the  Consti 
tution  'of  the  United  States — to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
was  the  next  great  question.  On  the  first,  that 
is  on  the  power  of  a  State  to  secede,  there  was 
soon  developed  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opin 
ion.  On  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  to  remain  in, 
or  to  return  to  the  Union,  there  were  found  to  be 
unanimity  and  harmony.  Hence  it  was,  fellow-citi 
zens,  that  I  continued  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  af 
ter  the  delivery  of  the  President's  message.  I  differ 
ed  with  him  in  his  argument  on  the  right  of  secession. 


!  I  agreed  with  him  in  denying  the  right  of  coercion. 
I  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the 
the  law,  and  to  hold  and  preserve  the  public  proper 
ty.  And  believing  as  I  did,  that  in  enforcing  law  in 
this  free  Government,  where  our  fathers  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  subordinate  the  military  to  the 
civil  authorities,  the  army  and  navy  could  only  be 
called  on  as  posse  comitatus  to  aid  the  civil  officers 
in  executing  the  processes  and  orders  issuing  from 
the  civil  magistrates.  And  that  in  preserving  prop 
erty  his  duty  and  his  power  only  extended  to  a 
resistance  to  all  marauders,  to  the  driving  back  and 
defeating  all  the  approaches  of  mobs  and  unlawful 
and  unauthorized  combinations  of  individuals. 
With  an  ardent  desire  to  preserve  peace,  to  avoid 
all  conflict,  and  to  give  a  full  and  free  opportunity 
in  all  sections  for  the  public  opinon  to  develop  itself, 
so  that  if  possible  our  institutions  might  be  preserv 
ed  I  retained  my  place. 

"  Looking  at  the  subject  practically,  I  believed 
with  a  due  exercise  of  caution  and  moderation, 
conflict  could  be  avoided.  Without  a  civil  magis 
trate  there  could  be  no  process ;  without  a  writ  or 
process  there  could  be  no  arraignment  and  no  justi 
fication  for  the  calling  in  the  military  force,  and 
hence  enforcing  the  laws  was  an  impossibility,  inas 
much  as  the  machinery  for  its  accomplishments  was 
wanting  !  Forts  had  been  erected  within  the  limits 
of  the  States  with  their  consent,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its  duties  to  pro 
tect  the  States,  by  repelling  invasion  and  sup 
pressing  insurrection.  To  hold  a  fort  as  a  menace 
upon  a  State,  with  a  view  of  controlling  her  political 
action  or  of  endangering  her  power,  was  such  a  per 
version  of  the  grant  of  jurisdiction  by  the  States, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  all  true  men,  it  would  be 
viewed  as  a  crying  outrage,  an  act  of  war.  The 
forts,  then,  in  the  Seceding  States  can  be  rightfully 
regarded  only  as  property.  To  hold  them  as  mili 
tary  posts,  to  thus  threaten  the  peace  of  the  State  is 
at  war  with  the  theory  of  our  Government. 
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"With  these  opinions  conscientiously  entertained,  | 
and  believing,  as  I  did,  that  any  attempt  to  reenforce  j 
the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor  would  be  viewed  by  j 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  resisted,  my  opposition  to 
an  order  for  reenforcement  was   early  taken  and 
uniformly  maintained.    When  the  question  first  arose, 
the  President  decided  to  refuse  such  an  order,  and 
General  Cass  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet  on  account 
of  the  refusal.     The  President  theu  agreed  with  cer 
tain  gentlemen,    undertaking    to    represent  South 
Carolina,   that  no   change  should  be   made  in  the 
military  status  of  the  forts,  and  when  Major  Ander 
son,  adopting  an  extreme  measure  of  war,  only  jus 
tified  in  the  presence  of  an  overpowering  enemy, 
spiked  his  guns  arid  burned  his  gun-carriages,  and 
moved  with  his  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter,  and  thus  committed  an  act  of  hostility,  the 
President  heard  of  the  movement  with  chagrin  and 
mortification.     Governor  Floyd  considered  his  honor 
implicated,  unless  the  garrison  under  Major  Ander 
son    was  withdrawn,   and    when    he    was    refused 
permission  to  make  that  order,  he  threw  up  his  com 
mission.    On  his  withdrawal  Mr.  Holt  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  War  Departmen  as  Secretary,  ad  interim. 
This   assignment  was    made  without    consultation 
with  me,  and  on  the  day  I  was  advised  that  Mr. 
Holt  had  taken  charge   of  the  War   Department, 
knowing  his  eagerness  to  strengthen  these  forts,  I 
visited  the  President  with  my  resignation  drawn  up. 
He  informed  me  then  that  the  orders  for  reenforce 
ment  by  the  Brooklyn  had  been  countermanded,  and 
that  no  other  orders  would  be  issued  without  the 
question  being  first  considered,  and  decided  in  Cabi-  i 
net.    With  that  promise  I  was  content.      Two  days  j 
afterwards  the  question  was  considered,  and  a  de-  j 
cision  was  reached,  to  send  a  messenger  to  Major  ' 
Anderson  to  learn  his  true  situation  and  wishes.    As  > 
to  what  else  was  done  my  lips  are  sealed,  because 
all  Cabinet  consultations  are  confidential.     Of  one 
thing  be  assured,  that  so  hostile  had  I  been  from  the 
beginning,  to  the  sending  of  additional  troops  to  the  : 
forts  in  Charleston,  that  there  is  not  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  who  would  have  expected  me  to  con-  [ 
tinue  one  hour  in  its  councils  after  an  affirmative  de-  | 
cision  had  been  made  by  the  President.    I  did  not  ! 
understand  such  a  conclusion  to  have-  been  adopted, 
and  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  additional  troops  ; 
had  been  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  January.    That  day  I  severed  my  con 
nection  with  the  Cabinet.     My  ground  for  doing  so 
was  two-fold.    First,  on  account  of  the  manner  of 
the  issuance  of  the  order ;  and,  second,  on  account 
of  the  order  itself.    On  the  Saturday  previous  I  had 
telegraphed  my  old  friend,  Judge  Longstreet,  that 
no  troops  had  been  ordered,  and  that  if  no  attack 
had  been  made  on  Fort  Suinter  none,  in  my  opinion, 


would  be  ordered,  and  urged  him  to  exert  his  influ 
ence  with  the  South  Carolina  authorities  to  make  no 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  This  dispatch  was  sent  in 
good  faith.  Judge  Longstreet  acted  effectively  in 
preventing  an  attack ;  and  while  thus  engaged  to 
preserve  peace,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  actually 
engaged  in  an  effort,  by  stealth,  to  charter  a  steamer, 
put  on  board  his  soldiers,  clear  the  vessel  for  New 
Orleans,  to  escape  surprise,  and  thus,  by  strategy, 
strengthen  a  fort,  to  threaten  the  peace  of  South 
Carolina.  As  I  was  writing  my  resignation  I  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Judge  Longstreet  that  the  Star  of  the 
West  was  coming  with  reenforcements.  The  troops 
were  thus  put  on  their  guard,  and  when  the  Star  of 
the  West  arrived,  she  received -a  warm  welcome  from 
booming  cannon,  and  soon  beat  a  retreat.  I  was 
rejoiced  the  vessel  was  not  sunk,  but  I  was  still  more 
rejoiced  that  the  concealed  trick,  first  conceived  by 
General  Scott,  and  adopted  by  Secretary  Holt,  but 
countermanded  by  the  President  when  too  late, 
proved  a  failure." 

Mr.  Holt,  upon  reading  this  statement,  prepared 
the  following  scathing  rebuke  and  expose,  which  was 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  March  6th  : 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer : 

"  GENTLEMEN — In  your  issue  of  Saturday  last  you 
published  an  extract  from  an  address  recently  made 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  by  the  Honorable  Jacob 
Thompson,  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which 
the  following  language  occurs  : 

"  '  As  I  was  writing  my  resignation,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Judge  Longstreet  that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming  with 
reenforcements.  The  troops  were  then  put  on  their  guard, 
and  when  the  Star  rf  the  We&t  arrived  she  received  a  warm 
welc »me  from  booming  cannon,  and  soon  beat  a  retreat.  I 
was  rejoiced  the  vessel  waa  not  sunk,  but  I  was  still  more 
rejoiced  that  the  concealed  trick.  flr.~t  conceived  by  General 
.Scott,  and  adopted  by  Secretary  Holt,  but  countermanded  by 
the  President  wheu  too  late,  proved  a  failure.' 

"  We  have  here  a  distinct  and  exultant  avowal, 
on  the  part  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  that,  while 
yet  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  disclosed  to  those 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  United  States  inform 
ation  which  he  had  derived  from  his  official  position 
and  which  he  held  under  the  seals  of  a  confidence 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation, 
had  never  been  violated.  This  step  not  merely  en 
dangered  the  highest  public  interests,  but  put  in  im 
minent  jeopardy  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
innocent  men,  who  had  never  wronged  the  honor 
able  Secretary,  and  who,  in  proceeding  to  Charleston 
Harbor,  were  simply  obeying  the  lawful  command 
of  their  superior  officers.  The  armed  enemies  of 
the  Government  he  was  serving,  under  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  an  oath,  were,  as  he  declares,  '  thus  put 
upon  their  guard,'  and  the  frail  vessel  that  was  bear 
ing  succor  to  its  friends  '  received  a  warm  welcome 
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from  booming  cannon.'  It  could  not  be  less  than 
offensive  to  the  heart  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  to  comment  gravely  on  this  humi 
liating  transaction.  Its  true  character  has  already 
been  determined  by  the  public  voice,  and  that  voice 
will  doubtless  find  its  echo  in  the  judgment  of 
history. 

"  The  reference  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  is  not  to  the  reenforcement  which  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  Brooklyn,  but  to  that 
which  was  attempted  by  the  Star  of  the  West.  This 
is  denounced  as  '  a  concealed  trick,  first  conceived 
by  General  Scott,  and  adopted' — of  course  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  character — '  by  Secretary  Holt,' 
and  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is,  that  as  soon  as  the  President  became  aware  of 
the  '  trick'  it  was  countermanded  by  him,  but  too 
late.  If  it  was  not  designed  to  make  this  impression, 
then  the  animadversion  of  the  Honorable  Secretary 
would  lose  most  if  not  all  its  point,  as  it  was  his  evi 
dent  purpose  to  sharpen  his  censure  of  General 
Scott  and  myself,  by  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
our  action  had  been  without  the  sanction  of  the 
President.  As  the  effort  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter 
was  the  most  responsible  act  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  during  my  brief  connection  with  its  Adminis 
tration,  it  is  due  alike  to  the  public  and  to  my  own 
reputation  that  the  calumnious  imputation  cast  upon 
it  by  the  paragraph  quoted  should  be  promptly  met 
and  refuted.  That  refutation  will  be  furnished  by 
the  following  correspondence  : 

"  '  WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1861. 

«  <  SIR — it  is  with  extreme  regret  I  have  just  learned  that 
additional  troops  have  been  ordered  to  Charleston.  This 
subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  Cabinet  Council ; 
and  when,  on  Monday  night,  31st  of  December  ultimo,  the 
order  for  reenforcements  to  Fort  Sumter  were  counter 
manded,  I  distinctly  understood  from  you  that  no  order  of 
the  kind  would  be  made  without  being  previously  considered 
and  decided  in  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  on  Wednesday,  Jan 
uary  2d,  this  subject  was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet.,  but  cer 
tainly  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  War  Department 
was  not  justified  in  ordering  reeuforceineuts  without  some 
thing  more  than  was  then  said.  I  learn,  however,  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
sailed  from  New  York,  last  Saturday  night,  with  250  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  bound  for  Fort  Sumter.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  feel  myself  bound  to  resign  my  com 
mission,  as  one  of  your  constitutional  advisers,  into  your 
hands. 

"  '  With  high  respect,  your  obedieut  servant, 

"  'J.  THOMPSON. 
"  '  His  Excellency  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

'  President  of. the  United  States.' 

"  '  WASHINGTON,  January  9,  1851. 

"  '  SIR — I  have  received  and  accepted  your  resignation, 
on  yesterday,  of  the  oflice  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"  '  On  Monday  evening,  31st  December,  1860,  I  suspended 
the  orders  which  bad  been  issued  by  the  War  and  Navy  De 
partments  to  send  the  Brooklyn  with  reenforcements  to  Fort 
Sumter.  Of  this  I  intormed  you  on  tho  same  evening.  I 


stated  to  you  my  reason  for  this  suspension,  which  you 
knew,  from  its  nature,  would  be  speedily  i  emoved.  In  con- 
sequence  of  your  request,  however.  I  promised  that  these 
orders  should  not  be  renewed  "  without  being  previously 
considered  and  decided  in  Cabinet."  This  promise  was 
faithfully  observed  on  my  part.  In  or.ler  to  carry  it  into 
effect  I  called  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  on  Wednesday,  2d 
January,  1861,  in  which  the  question  of  sending  reenforce 
ments  to  Fort  Sumler  was  amply  iscussed  both  by  yourself 
and  others.  The  decided  majority  of  opinion  was  against 
you.  At  this  moment  the  answer  of  thy  South  Carolina 
"  Commissioners"  to  my  communication  to  them  of  31st  De 
cember  was  received  and  read.  It  produced  much  indigna 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  After  a  further 
brief  conversation  I  employed  the  following  language  :  "  It 
is  now  all  over,  and  reenforcements  must  be  sent."  Judge 
Biac'k  said,  at  the  moment  of  my  decision,  that,  after  this 
letter,  the  (  abinet  would  be  unanimous,  and  I  heard  no  dis- 
senting  voice.  Indeed,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  letter  left 
no  doufct  on  my  mind  that  Fort  Sumter  would"  be  imme 
diately  attacked,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  sending  reen 
forcements  there  without  delay. 

'  '  While  you  admit  "  That  en  Wednesday,  January  2d, 
this  subject  was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet,"  you  say,  "  but 
certainly  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  War  Depart 
ment  was  not  justified  in  ordering  reenforcements  without 
something  more  than  was  then  said."  You  are  certainly 
mistaken  in  alleging  that  •'  no  conclusion  was  reached."  In 
this  your  recollection  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  your 
four  oldest  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Indeed,  my*  language 
was  so  unmistakable  that  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  without  any  further  inter 
course  with  myself  than  what  you  heard,  or  might  have 
heard  me  say.  You  had  been  so  emphatic  in  opposing  these 
reenforcements,  that  I  thought  you  would  resign  in  conse 
quence  of  my  decision.  I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  been 
mistaken  in  p»int  of  fact, though  I  believe  honestly  mistaken. 
Still  it  is  certain  you  have  not  the  less  been  mistaken. 
'* '  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"  '  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
"  '  Hon.  JACOB  THOMPSON.' 

"  Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  force  and  distinct 
ness  of  the  testimony  thus  borne  by  the  President 
and  the  four  oldest  members  of  his  Cabinet.  So  far 
from  the  movement  for  the  reenforcement  of  Fort 
Sumter  having  been  a  '  concealed  trick,'  it  was  .re 
peatedly  and  frankly  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and, 
when  a  conclusion  was  finally  reached,  the  resolu 
tion  of  the  President  was  announced  in  terms  as 
emphatic  as  he  probably  ever'addressed  to  one  of 
his  Secretaries.  '  It  is  now  all  over,  and  reenforce 
ments  must  be  sent,'  was  his  language  ;  and  these 
words  were  spoken  in  open  council,  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself  being  present.  It 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  command  thus 
given  that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  chartered  and 
the  reenforcements  sent  forward.  In  all  these  cir 
cumstances  the  public  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of '  trick'  on  the  part  of  General  Scott  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  war.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a  waste  of  human  life,  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  '  conceal'  the  expedition  from  the  hostile 
troops  in  charge  of  the  forts  and  batteries  in 
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Charleston  harbor ;  but  this  endeavor  the  vigilance 
and  zeal  of  the  Secretary  defeated. 

"The  '  countermand'  spoken  of  was  not  more  cor 
dially  sanctioned  by  the  President  than  it  was  by 
General  Scott  and  myself.  It  was  given,  not  be 
cause  of  any  dissent  from  the  order  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  but  because  of  a  letter  received  that 
day  from  Major  Anderson,  stating,  in  effect,  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  secure  in  his  position,  and  yet 
more  because  of  intelligence  which,  late  on  Saturday 
evening  reached  the  Department,  that  a  heavy  bat 
tery  had  been  .erected  among  the  sand-hills  at  the 
entrance  to  Charleston  harbor,  which  would  prob 
ably  destroy  any  unarmed  vessel  (and  such  was  the 
Star  of  the  West)  which  might  attempt  to  make  its 
way  up  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  important  information 
satisfied  the  Government  that  there  was  no  present 
necessity  for  sending  reenfarcements,  and  that, 
when  sent,  they  should  go,  not  in  a  vessel  of  com 
merce,  but  of  war.  Hence  the  countermand  was 
dispatched  by  telegraph  to  New  York,  but  the  ves 
sel  had  sailed  a  short  time  before  it  reached  the 
officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  This  plain  statement  is  submitted  in  the  belief 
that,  before  an  intelligent  and  candid  public,  it  will 
afford  a  complete  vindication  of  my  conduct,  as  well 
as  of  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  patriot  and  sol 
dier,  Lieutenant  -  General  Scott,  whose  stainless 


honor  certainly  needs  no  defense  at  my  hands 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  present  or  of  any  other 
assailant. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  persistent  falsification  of 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  late  Administration 
in  its  relations  to  the  South,  has  proved  a  potent  in 
strumentality  for  inflaming  the  popular  mind  of  that 
distracted  portion  of  our  country,  thus  giving  an 
ever-increasing  impetus  to  the  revolution ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  telegraph  and  the  press  have  been 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  thoso  controlling 
this  movement,  has  rendered  resistence  to  this  in 
strumentality  impracticable.  Whatever  purposes, 
therefore,  were  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
circulation  of  the  paragraph  which  has  been  expos 
ed,  will  probably  be  attained,  since  the  antidote 
now  offered  cannot  possibly  pursue  the  poison  into 
all  its  ramifications.  If,  however,  this  explanation 
shall  seem  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  true-heart 
ed  patriots  who  still  love  our  Union  better  than  all 
the  spoils  and  power  which  revolution  can  promise, 
then  I  shall  little  regard  the  condemnation  of  men 
who,  for  the  last  two  months,  have  incessantly  de 
nounced  me  throughout  the  South,  simply  and  solely 
because  I  have  refused  to  blacken  my  soul  with  per 
jury,  by  betraying  the  Government  of  my  country, 
while  in  its  service. 

"  Washington,  March  5th,  1861.  J.  HOLT." 
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